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VAGABONDING  IN  BOOKLAND 


The  Rev.  Lester  Qbobqe  Simon,  New  York  City 


When  I  came  to  a  pastorate  in  this        "Have  you  read 


?"  doesn't 


metropolitan    center,    an    observing     embarrass  me  in  the  least,  unless  ref- 


friend  who  had  lived  here  two  score 
years  remarked  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  busy  Gothamftes  did  not  have 
time  for  wide  reading.  The  mass  of 
folks  rushing  to,  at,  and  from  the  busi- 
ness of  this  great  city,  seeking  recrea- 
tion in  an  occasional  holiday  excur- 
sion or  an  evening's  amusement,  can 
not  find  much  time  to  read  for  en- 
richment and  profit.  Add  to  this  cir- 
cumstance the  fact  that  reading  is  an 
art,  requiring  a  properly  adjusted 
mental  attitude,  and  the  difSculty 
doubles. 

However,  it  is  indisputable  that  we 
are  the  great  losers,  also  that  there 
are  some  things  that  ought  never  to 
succumb  to  the  excessive  rush  of  this 
era  of  super-business.  By  taking 
stock,  clearing  the  ground  of  needless 
luggage,  and  readjusting  our  lives  we 
can  make  a  place,  tho  necessarily  lim- 
ited, for  these  greater  values  that  are 
often  sacrificed. 

After  a  sermon  calling  for  a  larger 

cultivation  of  friendship  with  worthy 

books,  I  was  gratified  to  receive  in 

Monday  morning's  mail  the  following 

note: 

Mj  dear  Mr.  8.,  a  word  of  appreciation 
never  goes  anuss  and  I,  for  one,  enjoyed 
and  needed  your  sermon  of  Sunday  evening. 
It  pricked  my  conscience  with  regard  to  the 
reading  of  good  books— a  habit  that  the 
busy  years  have  caused  me  to  drop.  But 
now,  thanks  to  your  reminder,  I  am  going 
to  make  a  resolution  for  the  new  year  to 
do  some  thoughtful  reading  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  old  friends.  So,  I  sav. 
Thank  youl 


[3] 


erence  is  made  to  some  seasoned 
worthy  among  the  books  which  I  have 
been  guilty  of  neglecting.  If  the 
query  has  reference  to  the  latest  novel, 
which  I  have  not  read,  it  doesn't 
raise  a  blush.  'Tis  not  a  serious  re- 
flection upon  one's  social  standing  or 
intellectual  progressiveness  to  have 
passed  by  the  latest  fiction.  Life  is 
so  full  of  a  number  of  important 
things  and  of  a  great  many  good 
books  that  one  is  forced  to  select,  re- 
signed to  the  circumstance  that  in  any 
case  much  must  go  unread.  And  busy 
folk  simply  can  not  afford  the  risk  of 
a  book  that  has  not  the  verdict  of  time 
or  a  discriminating  judge  in  its  favor. 

In  my  travels  through  bookland  in 
the  year  of  grace  1921  I  find  that  I 
have  maintained  a  double  identity. 
In  one  person  I  have  pursued  studies 
and  readings  directly  related  to  my 
work  and  its  increased  efficiency.  In 
the  other  person  I  have  just  vaga- 
bonded. The  diary  records  the  course 
of  my  vagrancy,  and  as  I  attempt  to 
account  for  the  selection  of  books  read 
I  am  convinced  that  I  have  been  the 
most  lawless  vagrant  in  Yagabondia. 
However  that  may  be,  the  trails  have 
been  delighftul,  and  the  books  en* 
countered  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  the  very  best.  They  have  yielded 
pleasure,  diversion,  information,  in- 
spiration, and  tonic. 

January  entries  in  the  diary  record 
reading  determined  by  holiday  gift 
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books.  This  reason  lay  back  of  my 
reading  of  Mark  Twain's  Letters  in 
two  volumes,  Thayer's  Roosevelt, 
Roosevelfs  Letters  to  Ilis  Children, 
and  the  rereading  of  Huckleberry 
Finn. 

I  try  to  be  as  sure  of  my  book  be- 
fore investing  time  in  its  reading  as 
one  should  be  in  investing  money. 
Books  that  have  come  through  the  test 
of  time,  or  are  recommended  by 
friends  and  authors  of  discriminating 
judgment,  immediately  find  a  place  on 
my  waiting  list.  A  reading  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  His  Times,  Shown 
in  His  Letters  suggested  Trevelyan's 
History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Cahun's  Turks  and  Moguls,  Balfour's 
Decadence,  and  Surtees'  Mr,  Sponge's 
Sporting  Tour.  I  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Trevelyan's  six  volumes,  and 
followed  them  with  McMaster's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  two  giv- 
ing a  fair  and  complete  portrayal  of 
the  course  of  national  history  to  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting 
Tour  was  unfailing  in  delight,  its 
Pickwickian  flavor  clinching  friend- 
ship from  the  start.  Several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  secure 
a  translation  of  Cahun,  and  I  have 
not  reached  Balfour  in  the  pursuit  of 
my  desires. 

A  friend  with  whom  I  happened  to 
be  dining  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  India  mentioned  F.  T.  BuUen's 
books  on  sea  life.  This  was  to  me  a 
real  "find."  One  sample  of  the  sin- 
cere writing  and  interesting  sub- 
stance from  this  man's  pen  has  led 
me  well  into  the  list  of  his  produc- 
tion. To  his  most  fascinating  Our 
Heritage  the  Sea  I  shall  again  make 
reference. 

A  series  of  nature  and  out-door 
books  entered  my  list  by  reason  of  a 
hike  taken  in  the  Catskills  during  the 
spring.  John  Burroughs;  Boy  and 
Man,  was  immediately  followed  by  his 
Riverby,  Under  the  Maples,  Locusts 
and  Wild  Honey,  Winter  Sunshine, 


Wake  Robin,  Pepacton,  Time  and 
Change.  Then  I  turned  to  hong- 
streth's  Catskills,  and  scattered  read- 
ings dealing  with  birds,  trees,  flowers, 
and  rocks.  As  part  preparation  for  a 
hike  in  the  Southern  Appalachimns 
I  read  Carolina  Mountains  by  Morley, 
and  Our  Southern  Highlanders  by 
Eephart.  In  a  period  of  quiet  imme- 
diately following  the  hike  I  found  ex- 
quisite pleasure  in  Stevenson's  Inland 
Voyage.  The  geological  structure  of 
the  mountains  I  had  visited  led  me  to 
a  recent  college  text-book  on  geology, 
and  while  browsing  among  new  books 
just  received  at  the  branch  library, 
the  interest  aroused  by  the  text-book 
induced  me  to  take  home  James 
Oeikie ;  Man  and  Geologist. 

If,  at  the  judgment,  account  is  to  be 
rendered  for  the  use  of  our  time,  I 
shall  be  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  confessing  to  hours  and  hours  of 
browsing  over  bargain  book-counters. 
This  is  not  time  wasted  in  tasting, 
mind  you.  For,  to  speak  of  only  re- 
cent acquisitions,  see  what  I  picked 
up :  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  in  two 
volumes,  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Essays  of 
Elia,  and  several  uniformly  boimd 
volumes  of  Thackeray. 

A  few  unoccupied  hours  in  the 
midst  of  a  vacation  and  a  handy  ease 
of  books  gave  me  occasion  and  means 
for  renewing  acquaintance  with  the 
DeCoverly  Papers.  Later,  during  win- 
ter hours  indoors,  a  fond  inclination 
led  me  to  seek  the  company  of  the 
genial  Pickwickians.  A  cheap  pocket- 
copy  of  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus, 
found  while  beguiling  the  hours  in  an 
Ottawa  bookshop,  gave  me  an  intro- 
duction, tho  not  the  best,  to  Conrad. 
Then  came  the  sixth  centennial  of  the 
death  of  the  great  Italian,  and  forth- 
with I  took  another  plunge  into  The 
Vision  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Along 
about  this  time  the  paradoxical  cham- 
pion of  the  orthodox  came  to  our 
shores,  and,  the  only  work  of  his  ready 
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to  hand  being  The  Man  Who  Was 
Thursday,  I  endured  the  weird  sus- 
pense of  this  baptism  of  mystery.  An 
unread  book  stared  challengingly  at 
me  from  my  book-case  in  a  moment 
calculated  to  get  a  favorable  reaction, 
and  I  soon  gorged  Breal's  Rembrandt. 
It  is  no  great  work,  but  surely  a  sweet 
morsel. 

Some  years  ago  a  fellow  passenger 
on  an  Atlantic  liner  called  my  at- 
tention to  W.  W.  Jacob's  collections 
of  humorous  stories  dealing  with  Brit- 
ish Old  Salts,  many  of  the  stories  con- 
taining a  double-play,  and  now,  dur- 
ing any  slight  indisposition,  when  just 
indisposed  enough  to  enjoy  a  light 
diet,  I  am  likely  to  reach  for  a  copy 
of  Ships  Company,  or  Sailors'  Knots, 
to  laugh  once  more  over  the  ludicrous 
escapades  of  Peter  Russet,  Sam  Small, 
and  Ginger  Dick. 

There  are  times  when  an  irresisti- 
ble spirit  of  adventure  invades  me. 
I  must  have  new  scenes  and  new 
thoughts.  *The  spirit  rebels  at  the 
cramped  and  humdrum  routine  of  life. 
I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  this  recur- 
ring wanderlust  in  a  limited  degree 
by  feasting  my  eyes  and  curiosity 
on  foreign  objects  double-starred  in 
Baedeker,  an^  on  some  other  things 
Baedeker  has  not  gone  out  of  the  way 
to  find.  But  this  is  expensive  for  the 
preacher.  One  other  relief  is  always 
at  hand,  and  not  so  expensive.  I  can 
take  a  good  book  of  travel,  together 
with  a  good  map,  and  these,  with  the 
potency  of  a  magic  carpet,  immediate- 
ly sweep  me  into  a  new  world  of  imag- 
ination. Then  again,  reading  excur- 
sions into  absolutely  new  fields  give 
one  a  complete  change  of  environ- 
ment. I  do  not  now  refer  specifically 
to  travel  literature.  I  have  found  my- 
self among  new,  strange,  and  intense- 
ly interesting  thoughts  and  pictures 
by  turning  to  P.  T.  Bullen's  Our 
Heritage  the  Sea,  Osbom'5  From  the 
Oreek  to  Darwin,  books  on  astronomy, 
economics,    art,    sociology,    oceanog- 


raphy, and  glaciers.  And  recently  a 
friend  told  me  that  I  will  be  a  thou- 
sand fold  repaid  by  a  perusal  of  SI08- 
son's  Creative  Chemistry.  These  new 
fields  are  a  relief  to  the  mind  that  is 
daily  driven  into  old  pasturages. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  came  upon  an  ef- 
fective cure  for  doldrums  of  the  im- 
agination. The  end  of  the  week  was 
approaching,  and  a  brother  minister 
prescribed  a  highly  exciting  pie^  of 
fiction.  I  picked  up  the  book,  the 
first  morsel  of  fiction  I  had  touched  in 
a  long  time,  and  was  soon  swung 
through  a  legion  of  entrancing  im- 
probabilities in  the  South  Seas,  and 
got  back  barely  in  time  to  finish  Sun- 
day's sermon.  The  tonic  effect  was 
appreciable. 

For  the  sake  of  keeping  old  friend- 
ships in  repair,  and  drinking  at  wells 
that  never  fail,  I  made  occasional  trips 
to  Browning,  Buskin,  Plato,  Thoreau, 
Eliot,  Thackeray,  and  the  essajrs  of 
our  Yankee  Plato.  I  have  beaten 
paths  to  these  springs,  and  never  fail 
of  inspiration  here. 

Strange  diet  this!  Its  food  values 
may  not  be  scientifically  balanced. 
Nevertheless  it  has  accomplished 
much.  Some  of  it  was  informing, 
some  gave  pleasure,  some  inspired, 
some  fed  the  soul,  and  much  of  it, 
now  reduced  to  classification,  will 
serve  to  enhance  sermons. 

Books,  in  the  providence  of  Gk)d, 
have  been  assigned  an  honored  and 
potent  place.  His  own  supreme  reve- 
lation has  been  entrusted  to  a  book. 
Individuals  and  nations  have  been 
molded  by  creative  literature.  The 
biography  of  a  distinguished  indivi- 
dual must  list  the  literature  that  early 
influenced  the  life  and  later  nourished 
it.  Milton  feeds  on  the  Bible,  Homer, 
Ovid,  and  Euripides;  Dante  on  Vir- 
gil ;  Schiller  on  Shakespeare ;  Welling- 
ton on  Bishop  Butler,  the  Bible,  and 
The  Wealth  of  Nations;  Lincoln  on 
the  Bible  and  Aesop. 

Cicero  and  Paul  are  not  often  found 
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working  together,  but  in  the  life  of 
Augustine  this  thing  happens.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  Confessions  he  writes^ 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  atudy,  I  fell 
upon  a  certain  book  of  Cicero.  This  book 
of  his  contains  an  exhortation  to  philosophy, 
and  is  called  '*Hortensius.  But  this  book 
altered  my  affections  and  turned  my  pray- 
ers to  thyself,  O  Lord,  and  made  me  have 
other  purposes  and  desires.  Every  vain  hope 
at  once  became  worthless  to  me;  and  I 
longed  with  an  incredibly  burning  desire 
for  an  immortality  of  wisdom,  and  began 
now  to  arise,  that  I  might  return  to  thee. 
And  since  at  that  time  apo8t(>lic  Scripture 
was  not  known  1o  me — I  was  thereby  strong- 
ly roused,  and  kindled,  and  inflnmed  to  love, 
and  seek,  and  obtain,  and  hold,  and  cmbrncc, 
not  this  or  that  sect,  but  wisdom  itself, 
whatever  it  were. 


Thus  inflamed,  he  resolved  to  bend 
his  mind  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with 
the  result  that  on  that  occasion  when 
he  heard  the  mysterious  voice  sayin*r 
"Take  up  and  read,"  he  took  up  the 
volume  of  the  apostle,  "Seized,  opene<l, 
and  in  silence  read  that  section,  on 
which  my  eyes  first  foil:  *Not  in  riot- 
ing and  drunkenness,  not  in  chamber- 
ing and  in  wantonness,  not  in  strife 
and  envying:  but  put  ye  on  the  Tiord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  make  no  provision 
"or  the  flesh.' "  Instantly,  at  the  end 
>f  this  sentence,  by  a  llpht  as  it  were 
>f  serenity  infused  into  his  heart,  all 
^the  darkness  of  doubt  vanished  a  war. 


IS  HUMAN  NATURE  GOOD  OR  BAD 

Professor  Wesley  R.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  111. 


During  the  course  of  history  two 
contrasting  answers  have  been  given 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  human 
nature  is  fundamentally  good  or  bad. 
St.  Augustine  and  John  Calvin  repre- 
sent one  view  of  their  theory  by  in- 
nate depravity.  The  opposite  view  is 
well  represented  by  Rousseau,  who 
maintained  that  human  nature  is  es- 
sentially good. 

The  theory  of  innate  depravity  has 
a  theological  setting,  being  connected 
with  the  accoimt  of  the  fall  of  man. 
St.  Augustine  and  Calvin  maintained 
that  humanity  has  been  corrupted  be- 
cause of  Adam's  fall,  through  which 
sin  became  hereditary  in  the  race. 
The  old  New  England  Primer  exprest 
this  idea  in  the  lines. 

In   Adam 's   fall 
We  sinned  all. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  infant 
damnation  followed  from  this  theory. 
Jonathan  Edwards'  sermon,  "Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  is 
a  famous  product  of  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  human  depravity.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  original  fall  of  man  and 


of  the  natural  sinfulness  of  the  in- 
dividual fits  in  well  with  schemes  of 
salvation  such  as  are  taught  by 
the  Catholic  Church  and  by  those 
branches  of  Protestantism  that  place 
most  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  con- 
version or  regeneration.  In  the  more 
liberal  forms  of  Protestantism,  how- 
ever, there  has  tended  to  be  a  rejec- 
tion of  this  point  of  view. 

No  clearer  or  more  influential  ex- 
pression has  ever  been  given  to  the 
view  of  human  nature  than  affirms  its 
innate  goodness,  in  contrast  with  such 
a  view  as  that  of  the  Calvinists  than 
the  one  given  by  Rousseau.  Rousseau 
is  of  great  historical  importance  in 
many  fields,  and  especially  in  political 
theory  and  in  education.  His  Social 
Contract  influenced  modern  demo- 
cratic theories  very  materially,  shap- 
ing some  of  the  ideas  exprest  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  becoming  the  handbook 
of  the  French  Revolutionists.  His 
Emile  was  the  source  of  many  educa- 
tional reforms  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    This  latter  book  is  of  interest 
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in  the  present  connection  becaose  of 
the  view  of  human  nature  contained 
in  it.    The  book  begins  with  the  state- 
ment, "Coming  from  the  hand  of  the 
Author   of  all  things,  everything  is 
good."    The  reference  is  especially  to 
the  nature  of  the  child.    Rousseau  be- 
lieved that  the  child  is  entirely  good 
at  birth,  and  that  he  degenerates  only 
as  a  result  of  faulty  education.    As 
Rousseau  exprest  it,  "In  the  hands  of 
man,  everything  degenerates."    From 
this  it  follows  that  a  perfect  educa- 
tional   scheme,    were    such    possible, 
would  maintain  the  original  perfec- 
tion   of   the  individual,  througjiout 
life.     In  pursuance  of  this  thought 
Rousseau  advocated  a  negative  type 
of  education,  a  keeping  away  from 
the  child  of  educative  influences  of 
all  kinds  as  much  as  possible,  lest  they 
should  be  bad  influences.     He  advo- 
cated a  "shielding  of  the  heart  from 
vice  and  the  mind  from  error,"  be- 
lieving that  vice  and  error  could  come 
only  from  sources  outside  the  child. 
And  he  was  especially  opposed  to  the 
use  of  external  discipline  in  the  nur- 
ture of  children,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  Calvinistic  type  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  more  liberal  branches  of  Pro- 
testantism have  tended  to  go  nearly 
as  far  as  Rousseau  in  opposing  the 
Calvinistic  view  of  innate  depravity; 
and  the  psychological  basis,  exprest 
or  implied,  of  many  present-day  poli- 
tical theories  of  a  radical  type  is  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  Rousseau's  theories. 
The  fact  of  human  dissatisfaction  and 
suffering,  as  well  as  of  vice  and  crime, 
is  obvious;  and  many  would  place 
the  blame  entirely  ;Qpon  existing  po- 
litical institutions  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations,   assuming    that    human 
nature,  if  only  given  a  chance,  would 
of  itself  be  virtuous  and  happy.    If 
hnman  nature  were  inherently  good, 
then  a  return  to  nature  such  as  Rous- 
seau advocated,  and  a  throwing  off 


of  institutional  restraints,  would  ob- 
viously result  in  the  increased  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  An  unprejudiced 
appraisal  of  human  nature,  however, 
in  its  original  or  hereditary  aspect, 
must  condemn  Rousseau  for  his  sen- 
timentalism  as  much  as  it  criticizes 
Calvin  for  his  severely  ascetic  rigor- 
ism. Original  human  nature  is  not 
entirely  bad,  nor  is  it  entirely  good. 
It  has  enough  good  qualities  to  form 
a  basis  upon  which  moral  education 
may  build,  but  it  has  enough  bad 
qualities  to  make  impossible  the 
speedy  coming  of  a  Utopia  of  univer- 
sal happiness  such  as  many  social 
theorists  like  to  dream  of. 

Goodness  and  badness  are  ethical 
terms  of  approval  and  disapproval; 
and  their  existence  is  relative  to  hu- 
man interests,  which  are  furthered 
by  those  things  that  we  call  good  and 
are  thwarted  by  those  things  that  we 
call  bad.    In  saying  that  human  na- 
ture is  partly  good,  we  mean  that  it 
possesses  innate  tendencies  the  unre- 
strained expression  of  which  results 
in  the  fiu*thering  of  personal  and  so- 
cial interests,  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  happiness.    In  saying  that 
human  nature  is  partly  bad  we  mean 
that  it  possesses  other  inborn  tenden- 
cies which,  if  fully  exprest,  lead  to 
the    thwarting    of    interests    and    a 
diminishing  of  happiness.    The  mod- 
em scientific  view  can  not  accept  the 
Calvinistic  theory  of  innate  deprav- 
ity, since  it  finds  good  traits  in  the 
natural  man;  nor  can  it  accept  the 
assumption  of  an  original  state  of 
perfection  at  the  beginning  of  history 
from  which  mankind  has  fallen,  for 
the  modem  view  is  an  evolutionary 
one,  which  traces  the  racial  begin- 
nings  of   man  back   to   very  lowly 
sources.    And  for  the  reason  that  the 
scientific  view  of  human  nature  is 
based  upon  biological   evolution,   it 
must  also  reject   Rousseau's  theory 
that  the  individual  is  bom  in  a  con- 
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dition  of  complete  perfection.  The 
fact  is  that  the  individual  is  born 
bearing  in  his  physical  organism  the 
marks  of  the  jungle  existence  of 
countless  ages  of  ancestral  life.  Be- 
cause of  the  persistence  through 
heredity  of  ancestral  traits  and  ten- 
dencies that  come  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity of  pre-civilized  and  even  pre- 
human life,  present-day  interests  in 
civilized  society  are  thwarted  by  the 
free  expression  of  some  of  these  ten- 
dencies. Those  innate  tendencies 
which  must  be  checked  for  the  sake 
of  happiness  under  present  conditions 
are  bad,  and  the  individual  is  innate- 
ly bad  to  the  extent  that  he  possesses 
such  tendencies.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  remote  ancestral 
tendencies  of  man  are  good  since  their 
expression  enhances  the  welfare  of 
present-day  society,  and  the  indi- 
vidual is  innately  good  in  so  far  as 
he  possesses  such  tendencies. 

Just  what,  specifically,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  tiie  innate  tendencies  of 
man,  some  of  which  are  good,  con- 
trary to  the  theory  of  total  depravity, 
and  some  of  which  are  bad,  contrtiry 
to  the  theory  of  the  original  goodness 
of  manf  The  answer  is  in  terms  of 
instincts,  of  which  man,  according  to 
modem  studies,  and  in  contrast  with 
views  prevailing  as  late  as  a  genera- 
tion ago,  possesses  through  heredity 
a  number  even  greater  than  do  many 
of  the  animals  below  man.  The  late 
Professor  James,  and  Professors  Mc- 
Dougall  and  Thomdike,  to  mention  no 
others,  have  made  noteworthy  contri- 
butions to  the  study  of  the  human  in- 
stincts, and  in  what  immediately  fol- 
lows I  shall  be  especially  indebted 
to  them. 

In  addition  to  numerous  innate  ten- 
dencies of  a  less  specific  sort,  man 
possesses  about  a  dozen  well-marked 
instincts.  Some  of  these  instincts 
are  present  at  birth,  but  most  of  them 
are  delayed,  not  making  their  first 


appearance  until  after  some  months 
or  years  of  the  individual's  life  have 
passed.    Their  existence  is  inevitably 

determined  by  heredity,  however, 
even   tho   educative   influences    may 

modify  them  in  various  ways.  Pro- 
fessor McDougall,  in  his  Introduction 
to  Social  Psychology,  a  book  which 
has  been  called  ''as  important  in  the 
development  of  this  new  science  as 
was  the  work  of  William  James  in 
the  development  of  general  psy- 
chology," and  **by  far  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  field  that 
has  yet  been  made  in  the  present  cen- 
tury" (Professor  Wright,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Philosophy,  March  17,  1921), 
names  eleven  human  instincts,  as  fol- 
lows: flight  (fear),  repulsion  (dis- 
gust), curiosity,  pugnacity,  self- 
abasement,  self-assertion,  the  parental 
instinct,  the  sex  instinct,  the  gregar- 
ious instinct,  and  the  instincts  of  ac- 
quisition and  of  construction.  Pro- 
fessors James  and  Thorndike  have  in- 
cluded other  instincts  such  as  hunt- 
ing, for  example.  Then,  of  course, 
the  food  instinct  is  the  most  funda 
mental  one  of  all.  Man  possesses 
these  instincts  partly  because  they 
were  once  useful  and  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  his  pre-historic  ances- 
tors, whose  lives  depended  upon  suc- 
cess in  hunting,  fighting,  and  other 
activities  involved  in  an  animal  or 
savage  state  of  existence. 

Under  modern  conditions  of  civil- 
ized life  some  of  these  instincts  in 
their  original  form  are  good,  and 
their  exercise  leads  to  ^ood  remits. 
For  example,  the  parental  instinct  is 
the  source  of  sympathetic  feeling  and 
unselfish  conduct  in  a  much  larger 
sphere  than  that  of  the  family.  Thus 
unselfishness  is,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  part  of  original  nature,  which 
is  for  this  reason  not  wholly  bad. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
instincts  are  bad  if  allowed  free  ex- 
pression in  modern  society.  The  child 
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has  many  bad  tendencies  in  spite  of 
the  best  of  training,  just  because  of 
his  inherited  instincts.  The  hunting 
instinct  will  serve  as  an  example.  Be- 
cause his  remote  ancestors  had  to  hunt 
for  a  living,  the  modem  child  mani- 
fests in  his  behavior  some  of  the  cruel 
aspects  of  the  himting  instinct.  As 
Professor  Thorndike  says: 

There  being  no  wild  animals  to  pursue, 
cateh,  and  torment  into  submission  or  death, 
household  pets,  young  and  timid  chUdren, 
or  even  aunts,  governesses,  or  nurse-maids, 
if  sufficiently  yielding,  provoke  the  response 
from  the  young.  .  .  .  Teasing,  bullying, 
cruelty,  are  thus  in  part  the  results  of  one 
of  nature's  ways  of  providing  self  and 
family  with  food:  and  what  grew  up  as  a 
piUar  of  human  self -support  has  become  so 
extravagant  a  luxury  as  to  be  almost  a  vice. 
.  .  .  Teasing,  tormenting,  and  bullying  are 
the  most  notable  exceptions  to  childish  kind- 
liness (Educational  Psychology,  Briefer 
Course,  pp.  19,  38). 

Fighting,  also,  like  hunting,  con- 
stantly expresses  itself,  in  young  and 
old  alike,  in  cruel  and  immoral  ways. 

Obviously,  apart  from  bad  training, 
and  in  spite  of  good  training,  but 
merely  as  a  result  of  its  racial  heri- 
tage, child  nature  is  not  entirely  good. 
This  conclusion,  however,  leaves  open 
another  question  of  great  importance, 
namely  that  of  the  possibility  that 
the  adult  may  finally  outgrow  unde- 
sirable instincts.  Unfortunately  none 
of  the  fundamental  instincts  ever  en- 
tirely wane  from  disuse,  nor  can  the\ 
be  entirely  represt  or  inhibited. 
Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of 
adult  expressions,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  the  hunting  instinct,  the  fighting 
instinct,  and  the  sex  instinct.  As 
Professor  Thorndike  says  of  the  hunt- 
ing instinct. 

Older  [persons]  indulge  the  propensity  at 
great  cost  of  time  and  money  in  hunting 
beasts,  or  at  stiU  greater  cost  of  manhood 
in  hounding  Quakers,  abolitiomsts,  Jews, 
Chinamen,  scabs,  prophets  {op.cit,,  p.  19). 

The  fighting  instinct  is  so  strong 
that  permanent  world-peace  seems  an 
almost  impossible  ideal  regardless  of 
whatever  improved  educational  meth- 
ods and  attempted  substitutions  of 


"moral  equivalents  of  war"  may  come. 
Rivalry  and  jealousy  are  variations 
of  the  fighting  instinct,  and  these  ten- 
dencies constantly  express  themselves 
in  cruel  ways.    The  instinct,  however, 
that  is  most  obviously  difficult  of  so- 
cial control  is  the  sex  instinct.    This 
is  so  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
the  race  that  it  has  become  very  high- 
ly developed  and  strongly  intrenched 
in  human  nature.     Without  it  the 
race  could  not  survive,  but  with  it 
social    disharmonies    are    inevitable. 
Even  were  mankind  placed  in  a  per- 
fect  environment,    under   a   perfect 
system  of  government   (so  far  as  a 
human  system  of  government  could 
be     perfect),     with     all     industrial 
wrongs  and  other  social  ills  elimin- 
ated, human  nature  would  soon  re- 
assert itself  in  its  vicious  aspects  of 
fighting,  jealousy,  cruelty,  and  sexual 
wantonness. 

Those  political  radicals  are  recom- 
mending what  is  clearly  absurd  when 
they  advocate  a  back-to-nature  move- 
ment, a  casting  oflf  of  social  and  gov- 
ernmental restraints  in  the  interest 
of  the  greater  happiness  that  would 
result,  as  they  think,  from  the  free 
expression  of  the  natural  impulses. 
Discipline  and  restraint  of  many  in- 
nate impulses  are,  and  have  been  since 
the  beginning  of  human  society,  the 
essential  conditions  of  any  sort  of  ex- 
istence.   Primitive  man  was  not  free 
to  express  himself  without  restraint. 
Customs,  "folkways,"  taboos,  and  the 
force  of  tribal  tradition,  enforced  nu- 
merous inhibitions  in   primitive   so- 
ciety.    In  fact,  with  the  growth  of 
the  institutions  and  laws  of  civiliza- 
tion there  has  come  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  individual  freedom.    Under 
no  conditions,  however,  is  the  free 
expression  of  all  the  instincts  possi- 
ble.   In  the  first  place,  man's  instinc- 
tive desire  for  the  approval  of  others 
confiicts  with  the  free  expression  of 
many  native  propensities.    In  the  sec- 
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ond  place,  the  necessities  of  group  or 
social  life  render  necessary  the  con- 
trol of  instincts  that  would  otherwise 
bring  individuals  into  conflict  with 
one  another,  to  the  disadvantajre  of  all. 
Instead  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
degeneration  of  mankind,  as  Rousseau 
thought,  an  education  that  contains 
many  elements  of  restraint  and  disci- 
pline is  society's  only  hope.  Unde- 
sirable instincts  can  not  be  destroyed, 
however.  They  are  as  irresistible  as 
a  river,  the  flow  of  which  can  not  be 
checked  by  a  dam.  But,  just  as  the 
course  of  a  river  may  be  changed, 
and  elevated,  by  the  construction  of 
a  dam,  so  the  expression  of  an  instinct 
may  be  changed  through  the  process 
of  sublimation.  Sublimation  is  the 
elevation  of  the  expression  of  an  in 
stinct  to  a  higher  channel,  the  substi- 
tution of  new  and  better  objects  for 
the  objects  with  which  the  instinct 
was  originally  connected.  Thus  fight- 
ing may  be  sublimated  in  the  form 
of  righteous  indignation  and  of  op- 
position to  social  wrongs.    Curiosity, 


which  often  expresses  itself  in  unde- 
sirable ways,  may  be  elevated  into  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  which  is  the  mo- 
tive of  the  best  scientific  research,  and 
into  religious  wonder.  According  to 
Freudian  psychology  many  of  the 
highest  types  of  religious  aspiration 
and  of  artistic  creation  are  sub- 
limated forms  of  the  sex  instinct. 
Other  instincts  also  may  be  subli- 
mated and  turned  to  good  uses  in 
cases  where  their  original  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  inimical  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  society. 

Thus,  while  the  child's  nature  in 
its  original  condition  is  to  some  ex- 
tent good,  and  in  other  respects  bad, 
through  proper  education  of  a  relig- 
ious and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
sort  the  good  elements  may  be  encour- 
aged in  their  development,  and  the 
undesirable  tendencies  may  be  redi- 
rected, with  resulting  benefit  to  each 
individual  and  to  society.  A  partial 
remolding  of  human  nature  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  demands  of  personal 
morality  and  of  social  stability. 


SCRIPTURAL  MEANING  OF  "DESTROY," 

"PERISH" 

The  Rev.  Eric  Lewis,  Cayuga,  Ont.,  Canada 


A  correct  interpretation  of  these 
words  in  the  New  Testament  carries 
with  it  far-reaching  consequences, 
doctrinal  and  practical.  The  word 
faces  us  in  the  great  familiar  passage, 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life  (John  3:16, 
R.V.). 

What  in  this  message  of  God's  love 
to  a  lost  world  did  our  Savior  mean 
by  this  word  "perish"  f  Did  he  mean 
his  hearers  to  understand  by  it  end- 
less conscious  suffering  or  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  life  in  the  fiery 


Gehenna  of  which  he  spoke  elsewhere, 
of  which  the  vale  of  Hinnom  in  his 
day  was  a  fitting  emblem  t  For  the 
English  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
words  "destroy,"  "perish"  are  both 
represented  by  the  word  apollumi  in 
the  Greek  original,  the  active  voice 
of  which  is  rendered  "I  destroy,"  the 
middle  or  reflexive  voice,  "I  perish." 
And  the  argument  that  applies  to  the 
verb  apollumi  will  be  equally  applic- 
able to  its  derivative  noun  apoleia, 
commonly  translated  "destruction" 
or  "perdition."  Other  Greek  words 
are    translated    "destroy,"    "destruc- 
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tion,"  used  occasionally  of  the  doom 
of  the  impenitent;  but  space  forbids 
their  inclusion  in  one  brief  article. 

A  Greek  word  in  the  original  will 
often  be  represented  by  several  dif- 
ferent words  in  our  English  transla- 
tion; and  apoUumi  has  four  English 
equivalents  (alike  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.), 
viz.,  to  "destroy,"  to  "perish,"  once  to 
"die,"and  secondary  meaning  to"lose." 

As  well  as  having  primary  and  sec- 
ondary meanings,  the  same  word  may 
be  used  either  literally  or  figuratively, 
and  besides  its  use  in  the  natural  or 
physical  realm  it  may  also  have  a 
special  spiritual  significance;  e.g., 
when  we  speak  of  a  sheep  as  "lost," 
we  mean  it  is  missing,  it  has  strayed 
from  its  owner ;  but  when  we  speak  of 
a  sinner  as  "lost,"  we  are  giving  to 
the  word  a  spiritual  significance;  he 
is  away  from  God,  alienated  from 
him,  astray  spiritually. 

And  here  we  ask  attention  to  an 
important  principle  of  correct  ex- 
egesis, viz.,  that  the  primary  meaning 
is  the  basic  one  from  which  all  others 
are  derived.  To  attempt  to  deduce 
from  a  secondary  use  of  a  word  its 
primary  meaning  is  a  philological 
blunder  from  which  erroneous  inter- 
pretations inevitably  follow. 

ApoUumi  is  fifty-nine  times  in  the 
New  Testament  translated  "destroy," 
"perish"  (including  John  18:14, 
where  it  is  translated  "die") ;  of  these, 
forty-nine  refer  to  animate  beings, 
and  the  remaining  ten  to  beings  in- 
animate. To  take  the  former  first, 
here  are  a  few  instances  culled  with- 
out break  from  the  concordance : 

Seek  the  young  child  to  destroy 
him  (Matt.  2:13). 

Able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul 
in  hell  (Matt,  10:28). 

Took  counsel  how  they  might  de- 
stroy him  (Matt.  12 :14) . 

He  will  miserably  destroy  those 
wicked  men  (Matt.  21:21). 

He  sent  his  armies  and  destroyed 
those  murderers  (Matt.  22:7). 


It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  in 
all  these  passages  (omitting  the  sec- 
ond for  the  moment,  as  it  raises  the 
question  in  dispute)  the  meaning  of 
"destroy"  applied  to  animate  beings 
is  "to  take  life";  and  this  will  be 
found  to  hold  true  of  every  other  case 
in  the  New  Testament  where  it  is 
spoken  of  the  destruction  of  animate 
beings  in  the  physical  realm.  The 
taking  of  life  is  its  primary  basic 
meaning. 

This  meaning,  of  course,  is  inad- 
missible as  applied  to  inanimate  be- 
ings, such  as  wine-skins,  meat,  grass, 
gold  or  larger  objects  such  as  the 
world,  the  heavens.  In  these  cases  we 
are  shut  up  to  a  secondary  meaning 
of  "destroy,"  easily  deducible,  how- 
ever, from  the  first.  If  a  wine-skin 
has  no  life  to  be  taken,  when  we  speak 
of  it  being  destroyed  or  perishing  we 
mean  that  its  use  and  purpose  as  a 
wine-skin  is  ended;  not  that  its  sub- 
stance is  annihilated  but  that  as  a 
wine-skin  it  has  ceased  to  be.  Were 
we  to  argue  from  this  secondary 
meaning  of  "destroy"  exemplified  in 
the  destruction  of  a  wine-skin  and  to 
assert  that  such  should  and  must  be 
its  correct  interpretation  when  used 
of  living  beings,  we  should  only  be 
demonstrating  our  inability  to  grasp 
or  our  imwillingness  to  submit  to  one 
of  the  reasonable  principles  of  inter- 
pretation of  language. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  we  find 
our  brethren  doing,  in  their  endeavor 
to  establish  the  scripturalness  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  conscious  suffer- 
ing as  the  doom  of  the  lost.  I  take 
the  following  from  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  capable  religious  weeklies 
of  this  continent: 

The  word  "destruction"  as  used  in  the 
Bible  over  and  over  again  never  means  anni- 
hilation or  blotting  out  of  existence.  The 
term  destruction  denotes  ruin,  but  does  not 
dcfmo  the  form  of  the  ruin;  it  signifies  to 
pull  down,  to  separate  a  whole  into  its 
parts,  or  to  reduce  to  disorder,  to  change 
the  mode  of  existence  so  as  to  disqualif  j 
that  which  is  destroyed  from  its  original 
purpose. 
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These  definitions  might  be  accepted 
as  fairly  accurate  when  given  for  the 
meaning  of  the  destruction  of  an  in- 
animate thing;  but  when  applied  to 
its  use  in  reference  to  living  beings, 
they  will  be  found  to  give  a  ludicrous 
result.  The  same  magazine  elsewhere 
gives  us  a  right  method  for  testing 
the  correctness  of  a  definition  offered, 
viz.,  substitute  the  definition  for  the 
word  itself  wherever  found.  Let  us 
try  it  here.  Replacing  the  word  "de- 
stroy" by  the  definitions  given,  we 
obtain  the  following  result  in  the 
above  citations  : 

Seek  the  young  child  to  pull  him 
down. 

Took  counsel  how  they  might  sepa- 
rate his  whole  into  its  parts. 

He  will  miserably  reduce  those 
wicked  men  to  disorder. 

He  sent  his  armies  and  changed  the 
mode  of  existence  of  those  murderers 
so  as  to  disqualify  them  from  their 
original  purpose. 

Here  indeed  is  a  reductio  ad  ah- 
surdum,  showing  that  our  interpreter 
has  missed  the  track  in  his  interpre- 
tation. And  we  now  see  the  reason 
why — ^he  has  attempted  to  derive  a 
primary  meaning  from  a  secondary, 
instead  of  vice  versa. 

Granted  then  that  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "destroy"  when 
spoken  of  animate  beings  in  the 
physical  realm  is  the  taking  of  life, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  equally  true 
in  the  middle  voice  translated  to 
"perish,"  we  ask  what  will  be  its 
meaning  when  applied  to  animate  be- 
ings in  the  spiritual  realm,  i,e,,  when 
used  of  the  destruction  of  man's 
spiritual  entity  in  the  doom  of  the 
lostf  We  shall  naturally  expect  to 
find  that  its  primary  meaning  in  the 
physical  realm,  to  "take  life,"  will 
give  us  the  key  to  its  meaning  in  this 
spiritual  realm.  And  further  it  will 
be  obvious  that  if  we  find  it  anywhere 
applied  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 


realm,  we  are  thereby  shut  up  to  its 
ascertained  physical  meaning  as  ap- 
plicable likewise  to  the  spiritual. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  second  of 
the  citations  given  above,  which  we 
passed  over  because  it  involves  the 
question  in  dispute,  vis.. 

Able  to  destroy  both  body  and  sonl 
in  hell. 

Here  our  word  "destroy"  is  used 
at  one  and  the  same  time  both  of  the 
physical  realm,  the  destruction  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  spiritual  realm,  the 
destruction  of  the  soul.  What  other 
inference  is  possible  than  that  its 
physical  meaning  gives  here  its  spiri- 
tual meaning  also?  U  the  destruction 
of  the  body  in  hell  means  the  taking 
of  its  life,  so  also  must  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  soul  in  hell  involve  the 
termination  of  its  life  there.  And 
that  this,  the  only  possible  conclusion 
under  rational  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, is  the  true  and  correct  one 
is  manifest  also  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  context:  Fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul:  but  rather  fear  him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  body 
and  soul  in  hell  (Matt.  10:28). 

What  can  any  fair-minded  reader 
conclude  from  this  but  that  our  Lord 
meant  that  to  destroy  the  soul  was  to 
kill  the  soul,  to  take  its  lifet 

To  establish  further  the  correctness 
of  the  above  conclusion,  we  have  ad- 
ditional evidence  supplied  by  the 
language  both  of  our  Lord  himself 
and  of  his  Apostle  Paul.  Speaking 
of  the  cruel  death  which  certain  Gali- 
lean worshipers  met  at  the  hands  of 
Pilate,  our  Lord  says  to  his  hearers. 
Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish  (Luke.  13:3). 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  tragic 
accident  for  those  eighteen  on  whom 
the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  he  utters 
the  warning,  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  likewise  perish  (Luke  13:5). 
No  one  would  suppose  him  to  mean, 
"If  you  are  impenitent,  a  similar  cruel 
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fate  or  a  like  tragic  disaster  will  end 
your  days  on  earth."  He  of  course 
is  thinking  of  their  final  doom,  and 
his  hearers  would  so  understand  him« 
What  then  would  they  take  his  mean- 
ing to  be,  alike  from  his  use  of  the 
word  "perish"  and  of  the  term  "like- 
wise"! What  could  they  conclude 
him  to  mean  but  that  their  spiritual 
doom,  if  they  were  impenitent,  would 
be  swift,  fatal,  cataclysmic,  a  termina- 
tion of  life  in  the  spiritual  realm,  fit- 
ly portrayed  by  the  illustrations 
which  he  chose  of  fatal  and  cruel  ter- 
mination of  life  in  the  physical! 
Whereas  if  the  spiritual  doom  of  the 
finally  imi)enitent  reaUy  were  to  suf- 
fer consciously  and  never  endingly, 
where  wotdd  be  the  congruity  of  our 
Savior's  illustration  ? 

The  same  deduction  is  to  be  drawn 
from  Paul's  use  of  the  world  "perish" 
in  his  great  chapter  on  the  resurrec- 
tion. Allowing  for  a  moment  the 
hypothesis,  If  Christ  be  not  raised,  he 
shows  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
would  follow.  Then  they  also  that  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished 
(1  Cor.  15, 18).  Is  it  conceivable  that 
Paul  meant  that  if  there  be  no  resur- 
rection, they  that  have  fallen  asleep 
in  Christ  are  doomed  to  the  eternal 
pangs  of  hell  firet  Surely  not:  he 
meant,  If  there  be  no  resurrection, 
then  they  are  dead  and  gone  like  the 
beasts  that  perish :  we  have  no  assur- 
ance of  a  life  beyond  except  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

We  must  not  close  our  study  of 
apollumi  without  a  brief  glance  at  its 
use  in  its  secondary  meaning  of  to 
"lose,"  to  find  its  bearing,  if  any,  on 
our  present  subject.  We  are  familiar 
with  its  use  in  the  parables  of  Luke 
15,  where  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  coin, 
and  the  lost  prodigal  each  in  turn 
represent  the  sinner  astray  from  his 
God.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  "lost," 
his  sheep  which  had  gone  astray,  but 
was  still  recoverable.    When  the  term 


is  made  applicable  to  the  final  doom 
of  the  sinner,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Qreek  word  psyche,  which  oin*  Re- 
visers have  translated  "life,"  giving 
the  alternative  and  more  familiar 
rendering  "soul"  in  the  margin. 

For  whosoever  would  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever  shall  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's 
shall  save  it.  For  what  doth  it  profit 
a  man,  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
forfeit  his  life!  For  what  should  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life! 
(Mark  8:35-36). 

That  Christ  is  speaking  of  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  life  beyond  the  present 
is  certain  from  his  words  immediate- 
ly following,  where  he  speaks  of 
life's  issues  as  manifested  "when 
the  Son  of  man  cometh  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy 
angels."  Is  it  not  patent  then  that 
the  goal  which  the  Savior  had  in 
view  for  man  was  the  salvation  of  life 
as  against  the  loss  or  forfeiture  of 
life!  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  fact  that  in  a  parallel  pas- 
sage in  St.  Luke  it  reads.  If  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  or  forfeit  his 
own  self  (Luke  9:23).  Now  whether 
the  Savior  speaks  of  loss  of  life  or  for- 
feiture of  personality  as  the  sinner's 
ultimate  doom,  would  this  be  appro- 
priate language  to  describe  a  fate  in 
which  the  sinner  is  forever  living,  con- 
scious, with  memory  alive  and  active, 
and  suffering  agonies  untold,  whether 
physical,  mental,  spiritual,  or  all  three 
combined  t  The  fact  thus  emerges  that 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
its  pristine  simplicity  and  purity  was 
a  gospel  not  of  reward  as  against 
punishment,  not  of  a  life  of  bliss  as 
against  a  life  of  loss,  but  of  life  itself 
against  loss  of  life. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  what  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul!  Where  does 
that  come  int  We  reply  with  Glad- 
stone that  this  doctrine  of  the  nat- 
ural immortality  of  the  human  soul 
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"crept  into  the  Church  by  the  back- 
door. ...  It  is  a  doctrine  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
standing  on  no  higher  plane  than  that 
of  an  ingeniously  sustained  but  grave- 
ly and  formidably  contested  philoso- 
phical opinion."  The  gospel  as 
preached  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
was  unencumbered  by  this  guess  of 
a  pagan  philosopher  which  to-day 
commonly  passes  muster  as  almost  a 
Christian  axiom,  scarce  needing 
proof,  or  established  by  probabilities. 
Let  the  faithful  return  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ 


who  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  g08i>el,  and  let  us 
rejoice  to  give  to  him  who  is  himaelf 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  that  most 
gracious  title,  "the  Prince  of  life." 

This  conclusion  obtained  from  the 
words  "destroy,"  "perish,"  will,  if  our 
interpretation  be  correct,  be  harmon- 
ious with  other  Scriptures  relative  to 
the  subject.  And  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  a  careful  inductive  study 
of  Scripture  will  show  that  every  line 
converges  to  the  same  goal,  yielding 
a  separate  and  growingly  cumulative 
proof. 


IS  THE  CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP  SYSTEM 

CHURCHLY 


Henry  H.  Babstow,  D.D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


The  "Church  Membership  System" 
refers  to  our  common  custom  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  those  who  are 
members  of  a  church  and  those  who 
are  not,  on  the  practical  assumption 
that  it  also  marks  the  distinction  be- 
tween Christian  and  non-Christian — 
a  thing  which  we  all  know  it  not  al- 
ways does.  It  includes  of  course  the 
various  ways  in  which  people  are 
tested  for  tlieir  Christian  experience 
by  church  boards  and  pastors;  "ac- 
cepted" or  rejected  (since  when  was 
any  one  ever  rejected t),  inducted  into 
membership,  after  some  more  or  less 
adequate  "catechumen"  instruction, 
by  standing  before  the  congregation 
on  Communion  Sunday  and  being 
publicly  "received  on  confession"; 
and  then  placed  on  the  church  roll 
by  the  clerk  or  pastor  as  members  of 
the  church  after  receiving  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship. 

It  is  a  time  honored  custom  around 
which  have  gathered  traditions  and 
assumptions  whose  value  in  the  past 
can  not  be  lightly  belittled,  but  that 
are  themselves  fair  subjects  for  ex- 


amination" as  to  their  future  Chris- 
tian standing  and  character.  We  may 
grant  at  the  outset  that  many  of  the 
valid  objections  to  the  system  as  such 
are  based  upon  its  abuses  rather  than 
its  intrinsic  demerits.  It  has  been 
made  to  mean  more  than  it  ever  was 
intended  to  mean.  It  has  been  made 
a  hiding  place  for  unworthy  men  and 
women  who  have  worn  it  as  a  cloak 
for  godless  lives.  It  has  placed  in  a 
position  of  ecclesiastical  recognition 
and  Christian  standing  people  who 
constantly  disgrace  the  Christian  pro- 
fession and  discredit  the  Christian 
Church.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
guarantee  of  divine  approval  and  of 
future  felicity  in  heaven.  Like  infant 
baptism  it  has  in  the  minds  of  ignor- 
ant people  been  accorded  a  supersti- 
tious quality,  a  spiritual  effectiveness 
quite  comparable  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  mass,  holy  water  and  ex- 
treme unction.  This  is  less  common 
than  in  former  times,  but  every  pas- 
tor has  met  it.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  rejected  by  thoughtful  men  and 
women  who  see  its  fallacies  and  re- 
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fuse  to  put  themselves  thereby  in  a 
false  position  before  the  world.  They 
will  not,  .however  sincere  their  Chris- 
tian faith,  pretend  to  a  virtue  they 
believe  they  do  not  i)ossess.  However 
much  we  may  insist  it  does  not  mean 
assumption  of  virtue  they  know  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  with  which 
they  do  business  it  is  regarded  as 
marking  moral  professions  which  they 
hesitate  to  make. 

Just  what  does  church  membership 
mean  as  the  Church  understands  it? 
It  does  not  mean  to  profess  religion. 
It  means  to  confess  irreligion.  It 
does  not  mean  to  proclaim  our  own 
goodness.  It  means  to  admit  our  own 
sinfulness.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
claim  exceptional  knowledge  of  spiri- 
tual truth.  It  does  mean  that  we  ac- 
knowledge how  little  we  know  and  our 
purpose  to  know  more.  It  is  like 
matriculation  in  college.  We  do  it 
not  because  we  know,  but  because  we 
want  to  know.  It  does  not  mean  that 
we  think  we  are  better  than  other  peo- 
ple. It  does  mean  that  we  know  our- 
selves not  to  be  as  good  as  Christ,  and 
accept  him — ^not  other  folks — as  our 
model.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  think 
ourselves  strong  enough  to  live  the 
Christian  life.  It  does  mean  that  we 
know  we  are  not  strong  enough,  and 
have  put  our  trust  in  Christ  to  make 
us  strong  enough.  It  does  not  mean 
merely  an  amiable  purpose  to  be  good. 
It  means  a  solemn  purpose  to  let 
Christ  master  us  for  his  own  purposes. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  merely  like 
church  society  and  want  to  get  into 
its  class.  It  means  that  we  believe 
the  Church  is  made  up  of  people  like 
ourselves  who  need  the  help  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  and  are  willing  to 
unite  with  them  for  the  sake  of  Chris- 
tian growth  and  for  service  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  true  assump- 
tion is  that  a  person  is  willing  to  make 
a  start  in  the  direction  of  these  things 
and  join  the  Chiurch  as  the  institution 


that  will  help  in  their  growing 
achievement.  If  a  person  refuses  to 
do  this,  nobody  is  likely  to  know  what 
he  does  think.  He  is  hiding  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  It  is  on  this  general 
assumption  that  the  Church  has  felt 
justified  in  claiming  that  a  Christian 
who  refuses  to  unite  with  its  mem- 
bership has  "denied  Christ,"  and  that 
one  who  has  united  with  it  has  "con- 
fessed him." 

Have  we  overworked  that  assump- 
tion! I  think  we  have.  Every  min- 
ister with  any  pastoral  experience 
knows  that  to  make  the  line  between 
church  membership  and  non-church 
membership  identical  with  or  even 
parallel  to  the  line  between  being  in 
or  out  of  the  Christian  life  is  an  un- 
deserved reflection  on  many  without 
the  Church  and  an  unwarranted  rec- 
ommendation to  many  within  it.  "In- 
articulate religion"  is  a  phrase  that 
had  much  vogue  during  the  war.  It 
unquestionably  represents  a  number 
of  people  who  are  willing  to  touch  the 
hem  of  the  Master's  garment  in  the 
press  of  the  crowd  but  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  being  caught  at  it.  Such 
a  person  is  not  at  all  idjentical  with 
the  so-called  "friendly  citizen"  of  dis- 
astrous "Inter-church  World  Move- 
ment" memory.  He  is  doubtless  miss- 
ing much  in  the  Christian  life.  He 
ought,  according  to  all  the  traditions, 
to  join  the  Church  and  do  it  accord- 
ing to  our  program.  But  he  just  does 
not — or  will  not.  We  put  him  on  our 
"prospect  lists"  in  evangelistic  cam- 
paigns; we  assign  him  to  "personal 
workers'  committees";  we  go  after 
him,  and  get  him  out  to  suppers  and 
church  occasions,  and  in  the  mind 
of  the  regular  church  folk  he  bears 
a  sort  of  subtle  shadow  upon  his  name 
and  reputation.  Doubtless  all  these 
things  we  ought  and  have  a  right  to 
do — except  the  last.  But  he  quietly 
stands  by  his  guns,  knowing  that 
without  pride  his  Christian  life  is 
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just  as  true,  often  vastly  better,  than 
that  of  some  who  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  church  membership  are 
so  concerned  about  him.  Christ's  bit- 
ter word  to  the  Pharisees,  'Te  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  make  one  prose- 
lyte; and  when  he  is  become  so,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  a  child  of  hell 
than  yourselves,"  may  be  and  prob- 
ably is  an  unfair  distortion  of  the  sit- 
uation to-day,  but  it  is  worth  think- 
ing about  as  a  direful  abyss  to  avoid. 
We  would  do  well  also  to  remember 
his  rebuke  to  the  apostles  when  they 
wanted  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
on  the  man  who  cast  out  devils  in  the 
name  of  Christ  but  who  would  not 
line  up  with  them:  "He  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us."  I  am  not  com- 
mending the  unattached  brother's  un- 
attachedness.  I  am  just  trying  to  un- 
derstand him  and  give  him  a  square 
deal.  He  probably  contributes  to  the 
church ;  or  at  least  to  the  Ladies'  Aid 
annual  supper  and  bazaar  as  a  con- 
cession to  a  harassed  conscience,  or 
as  a  sort  of  tip  to  the  waiter. 

Within  the  church  membership  we 
have  four  recognizable  and  concentric 
zones  of  "aflSliation."  They  may  be 
called  for  the  sake  of  vividness  the 
inside-inners,  the  outside-inners,  the 
inside-outers,  and  the  outside-outers. 
Every  seasoned  church  pastor  and 
officer  and  member  will  recognize  the 
classification  at  a  glance  and  will  not 
need  much  further  characterization 
of  the  groups  named.  The  inside- 
inners  are  the  heart  of  the  church, 
the  real  spiritual  remnant  whom  the 
world  acknowledges,  the  church  is 
proud  of,  and  the  Master  honors. 
They  are  not  necessarily  identical 
with  the  official  group  the  often  in- 
cluding part  of  it.  Some  of  that 
group,  God  help  them,  were  past  due 
in  heaven  years  ago;  having  neither 
learned  nor  forgotten  anything,  lo, 
these  many  days.  The  good  Lord 
himself  knows  just  who  belongs  in 


each  group.    The  pastor  knows  them 
pretty  well;  but  when  the  church  by 
the  artificial  device  of  a  membership 
roll  attempts  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  outside-outers  of  its  own  member- 
ship and  the  nearest  of  the  non-mem- 
bers it  certainly  assumes  an  impossi- 
ble task,  and  assigns  an  unjustifiable 
distinction.    At  that  point  the  whole 
problem  becomes  penumbral.     It  is 
the  twilight  zone  of  the  Church  and 
the  world.    At  that  point  the  "church 
membership  system"  hopelessly  fails 
and  becomes  grotesquely  unchurchly. 
One  only   needs  to  recall  to   the 
mind  of  church  clerks  and  pastors  the 
hopeless  muddle  of  "reserved  lists," 
"suspended    lists,"    "restored    lists," 
&c.,  that  eternally  confuse  their  rec- 
ords and  confound  their  faith  in  hu- 
manity both  sanctified  and  unregen- 
erate.     The  periodical  necessity  for 
"transferring"  names  from  one  list  to 
another  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
church's    tax   and   the    interminable 
task  of  getting  people  who  move  away 
to  "take  their  letters"  only  emphasize 
and  make  vivid  the  unreality  of  that 
phase  of  the  "system."    Furthermore, 
the  "Minutes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly"  in   Presbyterian   churches   and 
similar  records  in  other  bodies  add 
weight  to  the  contention  that  some 
better  system  should  be  discovered  of 
recording  the  religious  affiliations  of 
the  common  peole.     How  inadequate 
a  test  of  any  church's  quality  is  the 
record   of   its   membership   in   these 
books,  or  of  its  additions  or  losses, 
&c.    How  subtly  they  minister  to  our 
pride  or  our  depression!     How  little 
do  they  tell  of  the  real  heart-life  of 
any  church,  or  of  its  problems  or  con- 
ditions,   or   needs!      How   deceptive 
they  are  to  the  preacher  who,  becom- 
ing restless  in  his  unfruitful   field, 
looks  for  a  fairer  pasture  and  a  fat^ 
ter  flock !    How  little  they  tell,  to  the 
solemnly  burdened  committee  of  some 
church  seeking  for  a  shepherd,  of  the 
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abilities  and  qualities  of  the  pastor 
whose  apparent  success  or  failure 
they  assiune  to  measure  thereby! 
Granted  the  necessity  for  some  such 
statistical  setting  forth  of  the  quality 
of  our  churches  and  ministers,  could 
anything  be  less  revealing  of  the  spiri- 
tual values  involved!  The  church 
roll  is  not  a  measure  of  character  any 
more  than  the  census  is  a  test  of  pa- 
triotism. 

We   are   to-day   continually   being 
told  that  the  Church  is  going  through 
a  period  of  radical  change — or  ought 
to  be.     Such  words  as  "reconstruc- 
tion," "new  era,"  "social  conscious- 
ness," &c.,  are  becoming  bromidic.    I 
submit  that  one  of  the  possible  places 
where  the  Church  might  well  begin 
to  think  readjustment  would  be  in 
regard  to  its  system  of  church  mem- 
bership.     The    present    system    un- 
doubtedly has  served  a  great  and  use- 
ful purpoPi.    It  has  been  the  means 
of  evoking  Christian  committal  and 
witness  from  countless  hosts  of  God's 
noblest  children.    It  has  served  as  a 
basis  for  devotion,  clean  living  and 
sacrificial   service.     Most   cheerfully 
one  may  concede  much  that  may  be 
claimed  for  it.    But  it  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion if  the  time  has  not  come  when 
church  leaders  should  honestly   ask 
themselves  if  there  be  not  some  sim- 
pler system  by  which  the  good  in  the 
present  system  can  be  preserved  and 
its   manifest   evils   avoided.     Is   the 
method  of  a  definite,  limited,  specifi- 
cally enrolled   membership  the  best 
possible  way  of  formulating  the  or- 
ganized expression  of  the  Church  of 
God  on  earth  t    Is  there  no  way  by 
which  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  can 
be   given   a   local  habitation   and   a 
name  that  will  not  include  so  many 
who  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  king- 
dom, nor  exclude  so  many  who  not 
being  against  our  Master  are,  by  his 
own  statement,  for  himt     Most  cer- 
tainly it  is  worth  the  careful  consid- 


eration of  forward  looking  Christian 
leaders. 

Some  of  the  most  freely  organized 
religious  bodies  have  abandoned  the 
present  system  and  adopted  a  sys- 
tem whose  basis  of  affiliation  is  a 
loose  pledge  of  discipleship — ^literally, 
discipleship :  that  is,  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  a  purpose  to  seek  open-mind- 
edly  the  truths  of  Christian  faith  and 
life;  but  without  any  binding  accep- 
tance of  a  creed;  or  any  confession 
that  presupposes  divine  regeneration 
or  assured  salvation ;  or  entrance  into 
a  membership  compact  with  inclusive 
and  exclusive  features.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  this  is  a  certain  improve- 
ment on  the  present  system.  It  in- 
volves pretty  grave  possibilities  of 
serious  abuse,  perhaps  more  serious 
than  those  of  the  present  system.  But 
it  is  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  frank- 
ly not  so  much  to  suggest  a  new  form 
of  church  organization  as  to  raise  the 
question  for  farther  consideration. 
The  writer  has  no  assured  plan  to 
propose.  He  would  like  to  smoke  out 
some  one  who  has  one.  In  his  own 
church  he  is  now  trying  the  experi- 
ment on  a  smaller  scale  of  a  non-mem- 
bership organization  of  his  young 
people.  Instead  of  one  with  fixt  mem- 
bership, pledges,  dues,  and  aU  the  rest 
he  has  a  Young  People's  Association 
of  which  every  young  person  in  any 
way  affiliated  with  the  church  is  au- 
tomatically a  member  by  that  very 
fact.  It  has  enlisted  a  much  larger 
number  of  young  people  than  the  old 
system;  links  them  up  to  the  work  of 
the  church;  maintains  a  live  Sunday 
evening  service  of  prayer  and  relig- 
ious education ;  and,  while  adequately 
officered  and  led,  puts  all  the  young 
people  on  a  common  plane  of  interest 
in  the  church  and  in  Christian  serv- 
ice. It  works — that  is  the  best  word 
that  can  be  said  for  it  on  the  second 
year's  trial. 
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Federal  unity  is  simply  denominational- 
ism  in  co-operation.  It  is  the  effort  to  ad- 
just autonomy  and  corporate  action,  in- 
dividuality and  social  solidarity,  liberty  and 
social  adaptation.  According^  to  the  classic 
definition  of  Herbert  Spencer,  evolution  is 
the  process  of  passing  from  an  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coher- 


Panl  referred  in  his  diseuasion  of  those 
denominational  differences  which  had  al- 
ready begun  in  the  Apostolic  Chnreh.  We 
are  ready  to  acknowledge,  without  forget* 
ting  perhaps  that  in  our  intellectual  expres- 
sion of  truth  we  have  been  of  ApoUoe  or 
Cephas,  that  we  are  all  of  Christ,  and  that 
in  allegiance  to  him  we  must  maintain  or 


ent  heterogeneity  during  which  the  retained  -   regain  unity  even  in  the  midst  of  our  di- 


motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation. 
Thus  the  rise  and  existence  of  denomina- 
tions, following  the  Protestant  Bef ormation, 
was  an  indication  of  progress  and  not  of 
deterioration. 

A  study  of  history,  however,  reveals  an- 
other element  in  evolution — namely,  that  it 
is  cyclical.  Progress  is  not  directly  in  one 
direction,  it  comes  through  both  forward 
and  backward  movements.  We  go  a  long 
distance  in  one  direction,  we  then  pause,  and 
to  a  certain  point  make  a  return.  We  then 
gather  up  our  renewed  forces  and  move  on 
again. 

In  theology,  we  know  of  thesis  and  anti- 
thesis. First  we  move  in  the  line  of  one 
proposition;  then  comes  a  proposition  the 
antithesis  of  this,  and  out  of  the-  ultimate 
blending  of  the  two  we  find  harmony  and 
progress. 

These  various  theories  of  evolution  seem 
applicable  to  our  denominationalism.  We 
have  gone  pretty  far  in  carrying  out  the 
proposition  which  has  resulted  in  the  di- 
versity of  denominationalism.  Those  who 
hold  to  Bome  have  gone  equally  far,  in  their 
antithesis,  in  the  direction  of  unity.  Per- 
haps we  are  getting,  among  our  Protestant 
denominations,  to  recognize  in  equal  pro- 
portion the  two  principles  of  evolution  and 
progress  which  we  find  everywhere  in  the 
natural  order — diversity  and  unity. 

Our  various  denominations  and  sects  arose 
largely  from  the  demand  for  freedom,  and 
through  much  suffering  we  found  our  free- 
dom. We  are  now  recognizing  as  denomina- 
tions, however,  that  the  highest  freedom  we 
possess  may  be  the  freedom  to  give  up  some 
of  our  freedom  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
good.  This  was  the  kind  of  freedom  to  which 


versity.    We  are  following  still  farther  our 
\  denominational  search  for  freedom,  and  are 
*  seeking  this  highest  freedom  in  our  modem 
movements  towards  Christian  unity. 

For  the  past  century  or  two  we  have  been 
largely  building  up  denominationalism,  and 
now  we  have  discovered  the  severe  truth 
of  the  word  of  Jesus :  ' '  He  that  saveth  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life 
for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  shall  find  it." 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  most  startling  of 
modem  discoveries  ia  that  we  have  been  so 
sadly  and  thoughtlessly  wasteful.  We  have 
wasted  our  mineral  wealth,  squandered  our 
forests,  and  allowed  the  mighty  forces  of 
our  streams  to  run  out  into  an  unneeding 
sea. 

Worse  still,  in  the  development  of  industry 
and  by  social  neglect,  we  have  wretchedly 
wasted  our  human  power  and,  as  our  new 
legislation  witnesses,  we  have  been  crimin- 
ally prodigal  with  human  life  itself.  We 
have  poisoned,  neglected,  maimed,  and 
mangled  by  our  inefficient  speeding  up,  by 
our  twelve-hour  days  and  seven-day  weeks. 
While  we  have  wasted  the  forests  that  make 
the  mines,  we  have  also  wasted  by  thousands 
our  human  brothers  in  the  mines,  have 
slaughtered  and  despoiled  our  women,  and 
have  consumed  our  babies  beyond  the  count 
of  Herod  in  our  suffocated  cities,  while  we 
had  half  a  continent  of  fresh  air.  In  our 
commercial  development  we  have  sacrificed 
innocent  human  life  upon  its  altar  and  have 
given  over  our  little  children  to  an  in- 
dustrial Moloch  saying,  with  outstretched 
iron  arms,  "Let  little  children  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  mammon.''  And  if  we  follow- 
ers of  Christ  are  content  to  disavow  the 
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blame,  let  ns  remember  that  in  the  same 
breath  in  which  the  Master  said  that  to 
neglect  these  little  ones  was  to  forget  him- 
self, he  also  condemned  men,  in  his  most 
severe  and  solemn  utterance,  for  the  things 
they  didn  't  do. 

But  these  are  not  an  intimation  of  the 
worst  of  our  dissipations,  and  indeed  these 
wastes  have  been  largely  because  of  a  deeper 
and  more  serious  prodigality.  We  have  let 
the  very  light  within  us  become  darkness, 
and  the  saddest  of  all  has  been  the  waste 
of  oar  moral  powers,  our  finer  emotions,  and 
OUT  religious  enthusiasms,  through  sectarian 
divisions,  denominational  rivalries,  and  un- 
restrained caprice  often  deluding  itself  as 
a  religious  loyalty. 

If  our  effort  for  redemption  had  been 
given  more  fully  to  prevention,  we  should 
not  now  stand  trembling,  shamefaced,  and 
bewildered  before  the  results  of  our  own 
social  havoc.  Our  most  serious  profligacy 
has  been  the  neglect  to  cultivate  our  ultimate 
power,  the  power  of  our  religious  enthusiasm 
and  spiritual  impulse,  because  they  were 
neither  socially  concentrated  nor  socially  in- 
terpreted and  applied. 

Xiet  us  consider  a  few  examples.  One  of 
our  most  important  Christian  endeavors  is 
that  of  our  home  missions,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  the  undertaking  of  the  conquest 
and  the  moral  development  of  a  new  nation. 
.  .  .  A  few  years  ago  the  Committee  on 
Home  Missions  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  investi- 
gated the  state  of  Colorado.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-three  communities  were  found 
ranging  in  population  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  without 
Protestant  churches  of  any  kind,  one  hun- 
dred of  them  being  also  without  a  Boman 
Catholic  church.  And  they  were  places  of 
deep  need  in  rural  and  mining  sections.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  four  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  towns  large  enough  to  have 
postoffices,  but  without  any  churches,  and 
whole  counties  were  discovered  without  any 
adequate  religious  service. 

The  seriousness  of  the  other  problem  of 
overlapping  is  indicated  by  a  town  of  four 
hundred  people  in  the  same  state  with  four 
churches,  all  supported  by  home-mission  aid, 
and  this  but  one  of  many  like  it.    .    .    . 

This  investigation  was  followed  by  the 
Home  Missions  Council  in  fifteen  western 


States,  in  what  was  called  the  Neglected 
Fields  Survey.  In  one  state  seventy-five 
thousand  people  resided  five  miles  or  more 
from  a  church.  A  rich  valley  with  a  popu- 
lation of  five  thousand,  capable  of  support- 
ing fifty  thousand  people,  had  but  one 
church.  In  another  State  fourteen  counties 
had  but  three  permanent  places  in  each  for 
worship.  One  county  in  another  State  had 
a  rural  population  of  nine  thousand  with  no 
religious  ministry  except  that  supplied  by 
the  Mormon  hierarchy.  Another  county  with 
a  rural  population  of  eighteen  thousand  had 
regular  services  in  only  three  of  its  school 
districf;8. 

And  these  are  but  hasty  suggestions  from 
this  report.  The  social  problems  raised  by 
home  missions  have  been  a  determining 
factor  in  the  development  of  Christian  unity. 

Meanwhile  the  development  of  a  new  and 
complex  social  order  about  us  was  getting 
ready  for  the  call  of  a  persuasive  and  effec- 
tive gospel.  New  foes  were  arising  on  every 
hand.  They  were  all  united,  and  wo  found 
ourselves  facing  federated  vice,  the  feder- 
ated saloon,  federated  corruption  in  political 
life,  federated  human  exploitation.  On  the 
one  hand  were  the  federations  of  labor  and 
on  the  other  hand  federations  of  capital, 
girding  themselves  for  their  conflict,  waiting 
the  voice  which  should  speak  with  power 
and  influence,  that  should  quell  their  human 
hatreds. 

Problems  of  social  justice  were  looking 
to  us  with  beseeching  voice,  and  we  found 
ourselves  obliged  to  face  them,  or,  worse 
stm,  to  shun  them,  with  shame  upon  our 
faces  and  with  a  bewildered  consciousness, 
because  we  had  no  common  articulation  of 
a  code  of  spiritual  principles  or  moral  laws. 
Our  spiritual  authority  was  not  equal  to  our 
human  sympathy,  because  it  was  divided. 

On  all  these  things  we  had  a  multitude  of 
voices  trying  to  express  the  same  conscious- 
ness, but  the  great  world  of  men  did  not 
know  it.  Why  should  they  know  it  when 
we  had  not  found  it  out  ourselves!  We 
spoke  with  voices,  but  not  with  a  voice. 

Very  nearly  up  to  our  own  day  the  Church 
has  faced  united  iniquity  while  there  has 
been  scarcely  a  city  in  which  it  could  be 
said,  in  any  real  or  serious  sense,  that  its 
churches  moved  as  one  great  force.  And  in 
many  a  town  and  rural  village  we  yet  have 
churches  wearying  themselves  to  death  in  a 
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vain  straggle  for  competitiTO  existence,  or 
suffering  from  that  worst  of  diseases,  to  be 
"sick  with  their  brothers'  health." 

What  wonder  that  we  have  lost  onr  eirio 
virtue  I  Why  should  we  not  lose,  not  only 
our  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  worship,  but  also 
our  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest!  Why  are  we 
surprised  that  we  have  lost  not  only  tem- 
perance laws  but  also  our  temperate  ways. 
Why  should  we  be  astonished  that  with  the 
loss  of  these  we  have  also  lost  our  sons  and 
filled  our  houses  of  refuge  with  our  daugh- 
ters f  Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  rich 
have  left  us  for  their  unrestrained,  unholy 
pleasure  and  the  poor  because  we  had  no 
united  sense  of  power  of  social  justice  to 
restrain  an  industry  that  devoured  widows' 
houses  and  that  bound  heavy  burdens  griev- 
ous to  be  borne,  especially  when  this  was 
sometimes  done  by  those  who  for  a  pretense 
made  long  prayers  f  What  wonder  that, 
adequate  sense  of  religion,  the  home  should 
lose  its  sacredness  and  the  family  become 
the  easy  prey  of  easy  divorce  and  unholy 
marriage  f  Still  we  went  on  singing :  < '  Like 
a  mighty  army  moves  the  Church  of  God. ' ' 
and  when  we  came  to  resolve  it  to  its  final 
analysis  the  only  trouble  was  that  we  did 
not  sing  together. 

Leave  for  the  moment  the  larger  review 
and  consider  the  work  of  our  individual 
churches  and  the  loss  of  their  constituency. 
I  say  the  loss  of  their  constituency,  because 
the  Church  cannot  be  said  to  gain  or  even 
hold  its  own  if  it  simply  fills  its  vacancies. 
Many  churches  have  marked  time,  year  upon 
year,  and  thought  that  they  were  moving 
because  they  kept  their  feet  in  motion.  The 
age  became  a  migratory  one.  Here  was  a  root 
difficulty  in  onr  social  disorder.  The  family 
left  one  city  for  another.  It  drifted,  by  the 
necessities  of  industry,  from  place  to  place. 
And  because  we  had  no  provision  for  shep- 
herding the  sheep  that  left  one  fold  for  an- 
other, they  wandered  about  just  outside  some 
other  fold.  If  the  family,  say,  from  one 
Baptist  church  moved  near  another  Baptist 
church,  there  was  some  hope.  But  in  at 
least  half  the  cases  they  did  not. 

For  a  study  in  efficiency  visit  the  average 
city  on  a  Sunday  night  and  measure  the 
power  of,  say  one  thousand  people,  scat- 
tered among  twenty-five  or  thirty  churches, 
when  they  might,  with  the  contagion  of  hu- 
man impact,  be  gathered  into  one,  with  a 


manifold  and  eonstantly  inereMfaig  power 
which,  with  wise  direetkm,  would  send  thssi 
baek  to  fill  ike  co^rtj  ehnrekat  wkenee  thsy 
eame  and  to  boeome  aad  to  exort  a  aodal 
eoDscieiieo^ 

As  in  ike  bome-miasioB  Adds  eo  la  ov 
eities.  We  have  iHiole  sections  nligioasly 
dying  and  sodally  deeaying  beeanee  thej 
are  without  any  ehniehes,  while  other  oee- 
iions  right  beside  them  die  becaaee  tiMj 
have  too  many  chnrehee  to  be  suppoited. 
Effective  distribntioa  is  as  yet,  ia  every  eity, 
either  an  nndiseovered  art  or  at  best  a  feeble 
effort  Onr  rand  eommnnitieB  are  in  a  like 
situation  because  there  has  been  no  eoneert 
of  action.  The  so-called  rural  problem  as  a 
iodal  perplexity  has  arisen'  almost  eatirelj 
from  the  disunity  of  onr  religions  forces, 
and  we  might  as  well  admit  it. 

Then,  for  many,  many  years  we  had  fer- 
vently prayed  that  God  would  open  ihe  dooii 
of  the  heathen  world  and  let  ns  in  to  take 
care  of  the  heathen  as  our  inheritance.  Qod 
always  gives  ns  more  than  we  ask;  and  so 
he  not  only  did  that,  but  he  opened  onr 
doors  and  poured  the  heathen  in  upon  ns. 
When  the  immigrant  came  he  became^  as 
often  as  not,  an  American  patriot  before 
there  was  time  for  him  to  become  an  Amer 
ican  citisen.  He  assimilated  everything  ex- 
cept our  religious  impulse.  He  learned  the 
language  of  our  daily  speech  because  we 
have  only  one  language  to  be  mastered.  But 
our  religion  presented  to  him  too  many 
tongues.  And  why  should  we  wonder  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  between  themf 

He  met  centrifugal  forces  which  repelled 
and  not  a  centripetal  force  which  might 
have  been  an  irresistible  attraction.  He 
found  a  united  democracy  and  he  became 
a  part  of  it  the  day  he  landed.  He  saw  the 
unity  of  ideal  in  our  public  schools,  and  he 
made  it  his  own.  And  if  we  had  met  him 
with  a  united  brotherhood  of  the  Church, 
he  would  have  felt  the  mass  impact  of  re- 
ligion as  he  felt  everything  else  and  he 
would  have  yielded  to  it. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  generally  not  often- 
er  than  once  in  four  or  Hve  years,  the  wave 
of  evangelistic  power  would  strike  the  com- 
munity. The  evangelist  came,  rallied  the 
united  forces  of  the  churches  for  a  week, 
then  went  away,  and  we  strangely  supposed 
that  what  it  was  perfectly  clear  could  be 
begun  only  by  united  action  could  be  kept 
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up  and  developed  without  it,  and  the 
ehurehes  fell  apart  sometimes  a  little  farther 
than  they  were  before. 

Meanwhile  every  force,  every  movement, 
every  single  group  gathered  to  oppose  the 
Church  was  making  its  common  compact 
with  its  common  stock  and  its  evenly  di- 
vided dividends. 

It  was  not  because  we  were  not  thinking 
right.  It  was  because  we  were  not  thinking 
alike.  It  was  not  because  we  were  worship- 
ping differently  or  because  our  politics  were 
different.  It  was  simply  that  we  did  not 
work  and  act  together  upon  the  tasks  in 
which  we  were  in  absolute  agreement.  We 
were  confused  in  our  self -consciousness.  We 
conceived  our  churches  and  our  sects  as  ends 
in  themselves  rather  than  as  the  means  to 
the  one  end  that  we  have  always  had  in 
common.  We  remembered  that  we  were  of 
Paul,  or  of  Apollos,  while  we  forgot  that 
we  were  all  of  Christ,  and  that  all  things 
were  ours.  We  were  losing  our  lives  because 
we  were  trying  to  save  them. 

80  much  for  the  facts  of  history.    Let  us 
now    seek    the    vision    of    prophecy.      This 
prodigality  of  moral  power  and   spiritual 
impulse  was  not  because  the  Church  was  be- 
eoming  an  apostate  church.  It  was  not  be* 
cause  she  was  leaving  an  old  theology  or  be- 
cause she  was  rejecting  a  new  one.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  her  views  were  becoming  larger  and 
her  vision  finer.    In  certain  ways  she  was 
creating   greater   forces.     But   her   forces 
were  spent  because  her  attack  on  sin  was 
not  concerted,  and  because  she  was  not  con- 
scious  of   her   own   inherent   unity.     The 
Church  and  ministry  went  on  doing  their 
unrelated  work,  gaining  a  keener  moral  sense 
and  a  stronger  ethical  gospel.    The  Church 
and  her  gospel  were  creating  the  very  un- 
rest that  was  crying  out  for  social  justice. 
And  even  while  the  Church  was  losing  the 
toilers,  she  was  preparing  for  their  social 
emancipation.      She    was    continually    cre- 
ating larger  opportunities  which,  however, 
she  was  failing  to  meet  because  of  her  di- 
vided moral  forces. 

We  now  feel  that  something  very  differ- 
ent is  to  be  done. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  first  serious 
movement  towards  federation  was  in  the 
foreign  field.  The  missionaries  began  to 
send  word  that  they  could  not  make  their 
way  by  using  such  confusing  tongues.  They 


sent  imperative  messages  to  us  that  they 
must  get  together,  not  only  in  order  to  im- 
press the  gospel  upon  the  heathen,  but  for 
their  own  self-preservation.  Both  Christian 
unity  and  social  service  are  largely  reflex 
actions  from  the  field  of  foreign  missions. 

This  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  needs 
of  the  world  is  what  is  giving  us  our  unity. 
When  we  get  together  upon  our  common 
task,  we  cannot  help  forgetting,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  the  things  which  have 
divided  us  because  we  find  ourselves  in  unity 
upon  these  two  laws  upon  which  Jesus  said 
the  whole  law  and  the  prophets  hung,  on 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  We  are  facing 
our  common  foe  of  commercialized  vice,  of 
human  exploitation  together,  and  we  are 
receiving  abuse.  As  we  stand  side  by  side 
it  becomes  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything 
but  love  our  fellow  Christians,  and  we  are 
willing  that  they  should  make  their  intellec- 
tual expression  of  religion  according  to  their 
own  type  of  mind,  and  that  they  should 
worship  after  their  own  forms  and  customs. 

Is  it  any  loss  holy  to  crush  out  a  den 
of  vice  than  it  is  to  regenerate  a  vicious 
man?  Here  again  our  differences  are  only 
in  our  use  of  terms,  and  not  in  reality  and 
fact.  Go  to  commercialized  vice  and  to  in- 
dustrial injustice  and  say  to  them,  **We 
will  make  the  laws  tighter,"  and  they  will 
answer,  "Very  weD,  we  will  find  ways  to  • 
break  them."  60  and  say  to  them,  **We 
will  make  our  courts  stronger,"  and  they 
will  answer  to  themselves,  if  they  do  not  to 
us,  '*The  political  power  of  our  money  is 
stronger  than  any  court  of  justice." 

But  suppose  you  could  go  to  them  and 
say; ' '  The  churches  of  this  city,  all  of  them, 
have  gotten  together.  They  are  thinking, 
planning,  and  moving  as  one  man  to  crush 
you. ' '  They  might  doubt  it ;  but  if  they  did 
not  doubt  it,  they  would  fear  it  as  they  have 
not  feared  even  the  Almighty  himself. 

Now  for  these  common  tasks  we  are  dia- 
covering,  faster  thxm  we  admit  it,  and  we 
are  conscious  of  it  faster  than  we  express 
it  to  ourselves,  that  for  these  common 
missions  we  require  no  changes  of  our 
symbols  or  of  the  intellectual  expression 
of  our  religious  faith.  We  have  passed 
the  periods  both  of  division  and  of  tol- 
eration apd  we  are  entering  that  of  serious 
co-operation.  While  Christian  unity  as  a 
sentiment    is    everywhere    in    the    air,    it 
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ia    taking    perhaps    three    concrete    forms. 

The  first  is  that  which  is  expressed  bj  the 
hierarehj  at  Borne.  It  is  not  onr  purpose 
here  to  discuss  this  form. 

The  second  is  that  which  finds  expression 
in  snch  moTements  as  the  Christian  Unitj 
Foundation  and  the  proposed  Ck>nf  erence  on 
Faith  and  Order.  For  that  we  pause  to 
offer  a  sjmpathetie  prajer  and  to  express 
our  hope.  Cooperation  in  service  must  pre- 
cede it,  or  at  least  go  hand  in  hand  with  it. 
Fellowship  and  unitj  of  action  must  not 
wait  too  long  upon  it.  We  must  come  to* 
gether  for  it  with  enough  mutual  faith  and 
trust  to  beliere  that  our  aim  and  work  are 
common. 

There  is  therefore  another  form  of  Chris- 
tian unitj  which  is  possible  without  waiting 
for  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order,  and  is  perhaps  necessary  or  ad- 
Tisable  before  we  can  reach  the  common 
ground  for  anj  such  conference.  It  might 
be  called  Christian  unitj  at  work.  It  is  a 
unitj  not  to  be  created  so  much  as  discoT- 
ered  and  interpreted.  We  already  have  it 
All  we  need  to  do  is  to  exercise  it. 

God  has  put  into  our  human  order  the 
mingling  together  of  unitj  and  diversitj. 
While  it  is  a  unitj  on  the  one  hand  which 
is  not  unif ormitj,  it  must  also  be  diTersitj 
on  the  other  which  is  not  diTisiveness.  I 
beliere  that  the  movement  of  which  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  is  the  most  concrete  expression  is 
an  illustration  of  this  principle  of  progress. 

Federal  unitj  is  stronger  and  more  vital 
than  the  first  form  of  unitj,  represented  bj 
the  Vatican,  because  it  is  unitj  with  free- 
dom, and  because  unitj  is  stronger  without 
unif ormitj  than  with  it.  The  social  differ- 
ence between  the  unitj  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil and  the  unitj  of  Borne  is  also  thus: 
With  federal  unitj  the  Church  maj  give 
herself  for  the  sake  of  the  world  regardless 
of  what  becomes  of  herself,  she  maj  give 
herself  for  the  sake  of  humanitj  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  herself;  while  under  the 
unitj  of  Borne  she  is  obliged  first  of  all  to 
take  care  of  her  own  life.  We  must  be 
willing  to  save  our  life  bj  losing  it. 

Federal  unitj,  however,  recognizes  the  two 
principles  of  progress,  differentiation  and 
coherence.  It  recognizes  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  does  not  mean  solitariness  on  the  one 
hand  or  uniform  consolidation  on  the  other. 


it  is  simplj  genuine  cooperation  without 
regard  to  the  ultimate  result  to  onrsdvea. 
It  is  not  trjing  to  get  men  to  think  alike 
or  to  think  together.  It  is  first  willing  that 
the  armj  should  be  composed  of  variona  regi- 
ments with  differing  uniforms,  with  differ- 
ing banners,  and  even,  if  necessarj,  with 
different  bands  of  music  at  appropriate  in- 
tervals,  provided  thej  move  together,  face 
the  same  waj,  uphold  each  other,  and  fight 
the  common  foe  of  the  sin  of  the  world  with 
a  common  love  for  the  Master  of  their 
souls,  for  each  other,  and  for  mi^nUff^  it 
is  unitj  without  unif  ormitj;  diversitj  with- 
out divisiveness;  comprehensiveness,  boC 
competition  or  compulsion. 

This  unitj  we  alreadj  have.  It  simplj 
awaits  discoverj  and  use. 

When  the  task  is  completed  and  the 
Church  becomes  the  conscience,  the  inter- 
preter, and  the  guide  of  the  social  order, 
and  when  the  spiritual  authoritj  which  she 
possesses  is  translated  into  one  common 
tongue  and  her  voices  become  one  mightj 
voice,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  no  longer  pre- 
vail against  her,  and  she  will  be  no  longer 
weak  and  helpless  before  the  haggard,  sullen, 
and  defiant  face  of  injustice,  inhumanitj, 
and  heartless  neglect,  and  she  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  all  her  children — ^and  her 
children  are  humanitj. 

Finallj  then,  the  creative  work  of  home 
missions  can  be  conceived,  to-daj  and  to- 
morrow, onlj  bj  a  Church  with  the  social 
vision  and  impulse,  and  can  be  performed 
onlj  bj  unitj  and  comitj. 

And  onlj  bj  these  selfsame  tokens  can 
the  heathen  lands  be  redeemed,  the  heathen 
of  those  lands  who  came  to  us  to  be  shaped 
into  a  Christian  democracj;  the  Christian 
Sabbath  be  saved;  the  Christian  home  pre- 
served in  sacred  puritj;  our  bojs  delivered 
from  the  hosts  of  sin;  our  girls  delivered 
from  the  lust  of  men;  the  people  redeemed 
from  injustice  and  oppression;  our  evangel- 
ism be  redemptive,  and  the  Christian  Church 
itself  be  saved  from  becoming  atrophied  and 
from  contempt  of  the  world;  bj  an  immedi- 
ate sweeping  social  vision  and  an  instant 
sense  of  genuine  and  earnest  unitj,  through 
which  and  bj  which  alone  her  spiritual  au- 
thoritj can  make  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

It  is  true  that  the  pages  of  federal  unity 
are    not    free    from    interrogation    points 
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There  is  one  comprehenBive  answer  to  them. 
As  the  writer  is  called  to  go  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  Federal  GooncU's  constitu- 
ent bodies  his  one  message  to  each  is  this: 
You  can  trust  the  other  twenty-nine.  The 
day  for  servile  suspicion  is  gone.  These 
other  brethren  will  act  with  you  in  united 
freedom,  in  united  faith,  competing  with 
you  for  the  finest  of  Christian  consideration 
that    no    principle    held    sacred    by    their 


brethren  be  derided,  violated,  or  impaired. 
Thus  Christian  mdtj  wfH  eome,  not  so 
much  by  abstract  process  as  by  eonerete  ex- 
perience; not  by  asking  whether  or  not  ws 
shall  come  together,  but,  at  least  so  far  as 
our  Protestant  evangelical  churches  are  com- 
cemed,  l^  coming  together  ilrst  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  thej  should  coma. 
It  is  the  call  of  trust  and  faith  and  wa 
are  safe  to  heed  it. 
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Principal  H.  Maldwyn  Hughes,  D.D.,  Wesley  House,  Cambridge,  England 


The  writer  of  Ecdesiastes  is  a  bom 
pessimist.  The  burden  of  his  cry  is,  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  There  is  no  profit 
in  the  works  either  of  nature  or  of  man. 
The  sun  rises  and  sets,  rises  and  sets,  and 
so  on,  with  endless  regularity.  The  wind 
blows  from  the  North,  then  from  the  South, 
then  from  the  East,  then  from  the  West. 
Apparently  its  movements  are  endless.  The 
rivers  flow  into  the  sea.  The  waters  are 
caught  up  into  the  clouds,  then  they  descend 
again  in  the  rains  to  replenish  the  rivers, 
and  so  on,  in  never-ending  cycles.  All  things 
are  full  of  unutterable  weariness.  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  As  for  man,  what 
profit  hath  he  in  all  his  labors!  The  earth 
abides,  but  man  who  lives  on  the  earth  is 
but  a  fleeting  shadow.  One  generation  ap- 
-pesLTSf  pursues  its  way,  consumed  with  de- 
sire, urged  on  by  ambition,  and  then  it  is 
gone;  another  generation  takes  its  place, 
and  it,  too,  vanishes  away.  Life  is  a  mean- 
ingless drama.  Sense  brings  no  satisfaction. 
The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  is 
the  ear  filled  with  hearing. 

Tet  the  eye  is  a  very  wonderful  organ. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  those  who  have  been 
stricken  with  blindness  who  fully  realize  how 
wonderful  it  is.  Surely,  you  say,  the  things 
seen  by  the  eye  are  very  satisfying  t  By 
means  of  the  eye  we  behold  the  wonders  and 
glories  of  nature,  the  beautiful  earth  by  day, 
the  starry  firmament  by  night.  Through 
the  eye  we  behold  mountains  and  valleys, 
majestic  forests,  shining  lakes,  silver 
streams.  Through  the  eye  we  behold  the 
many-colored  beauty  of  sky  and  sea  and 
every  living  thing.    By  means  of  the  eye 


we  behold  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture  and 
art,  and  we  are  transported  by  the  world's 
ineffable  beauty.  By  means  of  the  ^js  wo 
see  man  made  in  the  image  of  Qod.  Wo 
look  into  one  another's  faces  and  see  the 
changing  looks  that  are  more  eloquent  than 
words.  By  means  of  the  ^e  we  read  the 
masterpieces  of  literature,  and  are  enabled 
to  hold  fellowship  with  seers  and  saints  and 
sages  of  all  generations.  By  means  of  the 
eye  we  look  out  on  the  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting world  of  man's  manifold  aetivities, 
and  we  ourselves  are  able  to  tread  the  in- 
tricate path  of  business  and  toiL 

Yes,  the  eye  is  a  very  wonderful  organ. 
None  the  less,  this  preacher  is  right.  The 
eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing.  When  we 
have  seen  all  the  beauty  that  the  world 
has  for  us  the  heart  is  still  unsatisfied,  and 
in  our  eyes  there  is  the  far-away  look  that 
tells  of  unsatisfied  desires. 

The  ear  is  a  very  marvelous  instrument 
too;  some  people  think,  a  more  wonderful 
instrument  than  the  eye.  I  have  heard  men 
say  they  would  rather  be  blind  than  deaf. 
The  ear  is  the  organ  of  living  fellowship. 
Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  would  be 
to  live  in  a  soundless  world!  The  musie  of 
the  spheres,  the  murmur  of  the  sea,  the 
moaning  of  the  wind,  the  hum  of  the  sum- 
mer day,  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and  the 
lark,  the  melodies  and  harmonies  of  musley 
the  rapture  of  oratory — all  are  yours  if  yon 
can  hear.  But  onee  again  the  preacher  is 
right  The  ear  is  not  filled  with  hearing. 
You  may  drink  your  fill  of  the  musie  of 
sound  and  your  heart  may  still  be  nnsatis- 
field.     In  your  faces  there  is  the  wistful 
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strained  look  of  thoae  who  aro  lisUniiig  for 
distant,  far-awaj  voices. 

This  preaeher  is  right  in  his  premises.  He 
is  wrong  in  his  eonelusions.  The  dedoetion 
that  he  ought  to  have  drawn  was  not,  Van- 
itj  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity;  bnt,  mj  soul 
thirsteth  for  Qod,  for  the  living  Qod.  These 
phenomena  of  which  he  speaks  demonstrate 
man's  deep  need  of  God.  The  eye  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing  until  it  has  seen  the 
vision  of  Ood.  The  ear  is  not  filled  with 
hearing  until  it  hears  the  Word  of  Qod. 

Now  first  of  all,  man  needs  a  vision  of 
God.  That  is  man's  deepest  need.  He  lives 
for  it.  You  can  not  understand  life  until 
you  see  God  in  it.  To  live  without  God  is  to 
live  without  hope.  The  key  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  life  is  God.  We  are  accustomed 
to  say  of  some  crucial  scene  or  situation  that 
it  is  like  Hamlet  without  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark. Just  suppose  that  the  great  play  was 
put  on  the  boards  without  Hamlet;  suppose 
that  all  his  speeches  and  actions  were  left 
out.  How  dreary,  meaningless,  and  chaotie 
the  drama  would  be  I  Now  re-enact  the 
drama,  letting  Hamlet  have  his  proper  j^litce, 
and  immediately  you  see  unity  and  order  and 
meaning  produced  out  of  chaos.  That  illus- 
trates what  I  mean  when  I  say  it  is  hopeless 
to  try  and  understand  the  world  and  life 
without  God.  You  are  trying  to  understand 
the  drama  when  yon  are  leaving  out  the 
central,  dominant,  sovereign  figure.  Natural- 
ly everything  is  meaningless  and  chaotic 
Let  the  scales  fall  from  your  eyes.  See 
God  in  the  world;  immediately  order  and 
meaning  and  purpose  are  introduced  into 
this  drama  we  call  life. 

Let  me  give  one  or  two  illustrations  of 
my  meaning.  Yon  will  remember  that  when 
Elisha  was  in  the  city  of  Dothan  the  Syrians 
came  and  encompassed  the  city  in  order  to 
make  him  captive.  His  servant,  a  young 
man,  came  to  him  and  told  him  his  foes 
were  besieging  the  city,  and  Elisha  an- 
swered, Fear  not,  for  they  that  be  with 
us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them. 
The  young  man  was  perplext.  There  were 
the  hosts  of  the  Syrians  outside  the  city, 
and  there  was  Elisha^  with  his  few  faithful 
followers.  Surely  the  prophet  was  mad  I 
The  young  man  was  judging  the  circum- 
stances, as  he  thought;  but  he  did  not  see 
everything.  Yon  remember  that  Elisha 
prayed,  Lord,  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may 
see.    That  must  have  seemed  a  very  f  ooli^ 


prayer  to  the  young  man.  He  was 
awake  enough.  Surely  it  was  Elisha  who 
was  asleep,  not  realising  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  But  read  on.  The  Lord 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  and  he 
saw.  And  thent  Behold,  the  mountain  was 
full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round 
about  Elisha.  That  made  all  the  dilferanee. 
Now  the  young  man  saw  the  whole  drama, 
whereas  formerly  he  looked  upon  only  a  part 
of  it,  and  that  the  least  significant  |Mrt. 
It  meant  that  the  vision  of  God  and  of  the 
unseen  world  flashed  in  upon  him,  and  he 
knew  the  great  and  invincible  hosts  of  God 
were  contending  for  righteousness.  Are 
there  not  times  when  you  are  tempted  to 
despair  of  the  victory  of  truth  and  righto- 
ousnesst  You  look  around,  and  those  who 
are  given  over  to  the  service  of  unrighteoos- 
ness  are  so  many,  while  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  truth  seem  comparatively  so  few. 
You  are  tempted  to  say  there  is  absolutely 
no  hope  of  victory.  You  are  wrong  in  your 
arithmetic  Wrong  in  my  arithmetic?  you 
say;  I  have  counted  everybody  I  can  con- 
ceivably imagine  to  have  any  sympathy  with 
truth,  goodness,  and  purity,  and  I  find  they 
are  in  a  hopeless  minority  I  Yes,  but  you 
have  only  counted  those  whom  you  can  see. 
Pray,  Lord,  open  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see. 
When  that  prayer  is  answered  you  will  take 
into  account  the  invisible  hosts  of  God,  and 
you  will  know  that  righteousness  is  always 
in  the  majority. 

Or  let  me  take  another  illustration,  from 
the  book  of  Job.  It  is  a  bold  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  suffering — that 
dark  problem  that  has  baffled  men  all 
through  the  ages,  and  still  bewilders  us  to- 
day. Our  agonised  cry  still  is,  Why  do  the 
innocent  suffer,  and  why  does  tragedy  hold 
the  world  in  its  cruel  grip!  You  remember 
that  Job  was  an  innocent  man.  Innumer- 
able, almost  incredible,  calamities  overtook 
him.  According  to  the  theology  of  those 
days,  a  man's  prosperity  was  a  sign  of  his 
righteousness;  if  he  was  a  sinner,  sooner  or 
later  adversity  overtook  him.  Job's  friends 
came  to  him  and  presented  the  orthodox 
standpoint,  hinting  very  directly  that  he 
must  be  guilty  of  some  great  sin,  otherwise 
these  disasters  would  not  have  overtaken 
him.  Job  refutes  the  orthodoxy  of  his  day. 
He  gives  no  cut  and  dried  solution  of  the 
problem  of  suffering.  When  you  reach  the 
end  of  the  book  you  are  no  nearer  a  phi- 
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losophieal  solution.     That  ie  the  greatness 
of  the  book:  it  gives  us  no  eut  and  dried 
solution;  but  it  does  give  us  the  onlj  solu- 
tion that  ean  satisfy  the  human  heart.  Here 
it  is:    **l  have  heard  of  thee  bj  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  ejes  seeth  thee." 
That  ia  his  final  word,  but  it  is  enough. 
What  he  says  in  efPeet  is  this:   I  have  been 
arguing  from  insufSdent  data,  speaking  of 
things   I    did   not   understand,   talking   of 
things   too   wonderful    for   me.     Now   mj 
vision  ia  enlarged.     It  takes  in  the  great 
unseen     world.      The    whole    problem     is 
ehanged*    It  is  not  solved,  but  it  is  trans- 
eended.    Job  finds  himself  lifted  up  into  a 
new  region.    He  has  not  pierced  the  clouds, 
but  somehow  be  has  been  lifted  right  above 
them.     He  is  able  to  see  the  sun  shining 
clearly  in  the  heavens.    Life  is  full  of  mys- 
teries we  can  not  unravel  and  problems  we 
can  not  solve,  but  we  may  see  the  vision 
of  infinite  wisdom,  infinite  love,  behind  all 
thing.    If  we  do  not  know  and  understand, 
we  can  trust  if  we  have  seen  with  the  eye 
of  faith  him  who  makes  the  hurricane  and 
the  thunder  and  the  storm  the  messages  of 
his  will,  and  makes  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him.    When  you  get  there  you  may 
not  have  solved  the  mystery  but  you  have 
reached  the  secret  of  the  peace  of  Qod  that 
paaseth  understanding. 

Let  me  take  one  more  illustration  of  the 
same  truth.  Isaiah  says:  In  the  year  that 
Ring  Uzdah  died  I  saw  the  Lord.  Well, 
what  then?  It  was  then,  he  says,  that  I 
began  to  understand  life  and  the  ways  of 
my  ovm  heart.  It  was  then  I  realized  the 
uneleanness  of  my  own  heart  and  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  world,  and  I  said.  Wo  is  me  I 
for  I  am  undone,  because  I  am  a  man  of  un- 
clean lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  peo- 
ple of  unclean  lips,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts.  It  was  then 
I  heard  the  voice  of  duty,  the  voice  that 
said.  Whom  shall  I  sendt  Who  wiU  go  for 
ust  There  is  a  closer  connection  between 
sin  and  the  dark  problems  and  tragedies  of 
life  than  we  commonly  imagine,  and  no 
man  has  realized  the  depth  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  world's  sin  until  he  has  seen  the  vision 
of  Qod.  Then  he  does  not  talk  so  much 
of  the  problems  and  mysteries.  He  does 
not  spend  too  much  time  on  profitless  specu- 
lations. He  cries,  Lord,  here  am  I;  send 
me.  He  realizes  the  infinite  possibilities 
open  to  him  of  cooperating  with  God  in 


lifting  and  purifying  and  redeeming   the 
world.    The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing 

until  it  has  seen  Ood. 

The  other  thing  I  would  say  is  that  the 
world  needs  the  word  of  Ood.  Listen  to  all 
the  world's  wisest  teachers  and  philosophers, 
and  your  heart  is  still  unsatisfied.  Man  is 
always  standing  in  the  strained  attitude  of 
the  listener,  seeking  tQ  catch  the  sound  of 
distant,  far-away  voioes.  What  is  the  word 
of  Godt  Again  and  again  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment you  read  that  some  prophet  says  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him.  What 
he  means  is  that  he  has  grasped  some  truth 
which  he  could  not  have  apprehended  mere- 
ly by  the  exercise  of  his  own  intellect.  The 
spirit  of  God  broodeth  over  the  face  of  the 
waters,  we  read.  The  spirit  of  God  broods 
over  our  hearts  and  minds  and  wills  and  con- 
sciences, bringing  to  birth  thoughts,  ideals, 
dreams,  visions,  and  purposes  which  we  could 
never  have  engendered  of  ourselves.  We 
read  and  we  think,  and  think  and  we  read, 
until  we  are  wearied.  Often  there  comes 
no  new  light  to  us  as  the  result  of  our  in- 
tellectual travaiL  Suddenly  the  word  of  the 
Lord  fiashes  in  upon  us.  We  are  on  the 
mount  of  vision  and  understanding.  We 
have  heard  the  words  we  long  to  hear.  Qod 
speaks  to  us,  spirit  to  spirit.  We  lose  the 
Btrained,  listening  look  from  our  faces  as 
the  voices  of  the  other  world  break  in  upon 
us.  Has  not  that  experience  been  yours! 
Have  you  not  wrestled  and  travailed  again 
and  again  and  found  no  relief!  Have  you 
not  felt  yourself  weighed  down  by  some 
heavy  burden  from  which  you  could  not  get 
deliverance!  Have  you  not  felt  yourself  sur- 
sounded  by  thick  darkness,  lightened  by  no 
single  ray  of  light,  no  solitary  star!  Then 
one  day,  as  you  are  musing,  as  you  are  pray- 
ing, the  load  is  lifted  from  your  spirit,  the 
clouds  are  irradiated  with  light.  The  word 
of  the  Lord  has  come  to  you  and  your  ear 
has  been  filled  with  hearing. 

Well,  you  say,  how  am  I  to  distinguish 
between  the  voice  of  God,  the  voices  of  the 
world,  and  the  voices  of  my  own  heart!  1 
can  not  give  you  any  hard  and  fixt  rule. 
The  word  of  God  attests  itself.  When  it 
comes,  you  can  not  mistake  its  accents. 
Whoso  hath  felt  the  spirit  of  the  Highest 
can  not  doubt  him  nor  deny  him.  The  word 
of  God  satisfies  the  deepest  longings  of  our 
souls.  It  fills  the  ear  with  hearing.  It 
gives  US  peace  and  courage  and  wisdom  and 
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confidence  and  understandinf?.  It  lifts  our 
burdens.  It  does  not  solve  our  mysteries, 
but  it  lifts  us  far  above  them  into  that 
region  where  we  see  and  know  that  eternal 
wisdom  and  eternal  love  are  working  for 
the  best. 

Yes,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  comes  to 
us  through  him  who  was  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  the  thought  of  God. 

Tho  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  him  who  made  them  current  coin. 

For  wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave. 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 

When  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  Jesus  as 
it  speaks  to  us  through  his  word  and  his 
life  and  his  works  and  the  cross  and  the 
empty  tomb,  we  know  that  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  has  come  to  us.  We  have  an  in- 
ward confidence  that  can  not  be  shaken. 
Our  ears  are  filled  with  hearing,  and  we 
understand  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  I  say  to  you,  if  you  doubt  the  revela- 
tions that  come  to  you,  if  you  wonder  if 
they  are  the  voice  of  God,  test  them  by  the 
revelation  given  to  you  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Learn  of  him.  You  will  soon  learn  whether 
these  inner  revelations  are  born  of  God. 

And  let  me  say  this:  The  word  of  the 
Lord  still  comes  to  you.  Do  not  imagine 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  and  the  early  apostles 
and  since  then  has  ceased  to  come  to  men. 
It  comes  in  every  generation.  It  comes  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  There  is  a 
striking  passage  in  Luke^s  gospel  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  I  think  we  often  miss. 
''Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Csesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  gov- 
ernor of  Judea,  and  Herod  being  tetrarcb 


of  Galilee,  and  his  brother  Philip  t«trmreh 
uf  It  urea  and  of  the  region  of  Traehonitec, 
and  Lys:iuins  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  An- 
nas and  Cniuphas  l>eing  the  high  priests,  the 
word  of  Gud  came  onto  John  the  9on  of 
Zacharias  in  the  wilderness.''  The  word  of 
God  passed  by  the  emperor  on  his  throne, 
passed  by  petty  kings  and  princelings, 
passed  by  high  priests  and  priests,  and 
came  to  the  obscure  John,  the  man  of  the 
people.  And  it  came  to  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness. So  it  has  been  in  all  ages.  The  word 
of  God  has  come  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  and  it  has  come  to  them  in  the 
wilderness.  If  our  ears  are  open,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  will  come  to  us  to-day  in  the 
wilderness  of  our  present  perplexities  and 
distresses.  If  we  hear  and  obey,  we  sliall 
know  and  understand.  Our  ears  will  be 
filled  with  hearing.  Our  souls  will  be  satis- 
fied. Here  is  the  cure  for  pessimism  and 
doubt.  Hero  is  the  only  cure  for  discourage- 
ment and  disillusionment  and  disappoint- 
ment. By  faith — that  is  only  another  way 
of  saying,  by  the  vision  of  God — by  faith, 
says  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, we  understand.  The  secret  of  under- 
standing is  to  see  God  and  to  hear  his 
voice  as  he  speaks  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  solitary  places  of  our  own  hearts. 
The  riddle  of  the  world  is  understood  only 
by  him  who  knows  that  God  is  good.  The 
solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  universe  is 
God.  The  solution  of  the  riddle  of  God  is 
Jesus  Christ. 

What  the  Good  Is  Like 

Thou  ask'st  me  what  the  good  is  liket  Then 

hear! 
The  good  is  ordered,  holy,  pious,  just, 
Self-ruling,   useful,   beautiful,  and  right, 
Severe,  without  pretense,  expedient  ever. 
Fearless    and    griefless,    helpful,    soothing 

pain, 
Well  -  pleasing,      advantageous,      steadfast, 

loved, 
Esteemed,  consistent.  .  .  . 
Benowned,  not  puffed   up,   careful,  gentle, 

strong. 
Enduring,  blameless,  lives  from  age  to  age. 

— Cleanthes. 
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We  once  heard  an  excellent  man  pass  judgment  upon  a  philosophical  work 
with  some  of  the  conclusions  of  which  he  did  not  agree.    '^The  author  seemed 

to  me/'  said  he,  ''not  at  all  to  understand  what  he  was 
The  Ethics  of  talking  about/'    At  least  one  of  his  hearers  went  away 

Controversy  wondering  if  it  were  not  possible  that  the  critic  had  failed 

to  understand  what  he  had  been  reading.  Ministers  are 
sometimes  accused — and  too  often  justly — of  a  tendency  to  "go  oflf  at  half- 
cock"  ;  that  is,  to  speak  loudly  and  positively,  without  adequate  preparation 
and  before  a  definite  aim  has  been  taken. 

Just  now,  when  interest  in  the  validity  of  evolution  has  been  re-awakened, 
there  is  a  new  temptation  to  discuss  it  with  more  passion  than  knowledge  and 
to  emit  more  heat  than  light.  This  is  a  method  of  treatment  which  we  right- 
fully resent  when  applied  to  ourselves.  We  do  not  like  to  have  either  act  or 
motive  judged  by  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

It  were  well  to  carry  over  the  lesson  suggested  by  that  feeling  into  our 
discussions  of  all  the  great  questions  agitating  the  public  mind.  Burke,  with 
his  extraordinary  gift  for  so  viewing  particular  instances  as  to  make  them 
yield  general  rules,  once  remarked,  "Men  little  think  how  immorally  they  act 
in  rash  meddling  with  what  they  do  not  tmderstand."  The  minister,  more 
than  most  men,  ought,  especially  in  his  public  utterances,  to  make  sure  of  his 
premises,  and  then  in  drawing  his  conclusions  to  shun  exaggeration.  He  should 
remember  that  his  hearers,  however  widely  they  differ  from  him,  can  not 
reply,  for  the  seemliness  and  dignity  of  a  service  of  worship  forbid.  They  can, 
however,  fume  inwardly,  and  if  they  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
preacher  is  hiding  ignorance  or  prejudice  under  the  veil  of  sanctity,  not  only 
will  their  indignation  be  righteous  but  the  damage  to  the  cause  of  religion 
as  well  as  to  the  preacher's  influence  may  be  irreparable. 

It  is  equally  true  that  a  too  great  cocksureness  based  on  partial  knowledge 
may  lead  logically  to  conclusions  in  the  hearer's  mind  quite  at  variance  with 
the  preacher's  purpose.  To  speak  of  the  method  of  development  known  as 
evolution  as  necessarily  "materialistic"  and  foreign  to  the  idea  of  a  divine 
plan  in  creation  is  to  beg  some  very  big  questions.  It  is  to  set  limits  to  God's 
power  and  ingenuity  after  a  fashion  calculated  to  belittle  rather  than  to  exalt 
him.  He  who  rears  the  exquisite  purity  and  fragrance  of  the  lily  from  the 
mud  of  the  pond  may  not  disdain  very  humble  paths  for  the  progress  of  man 
himself.  Just  what  these  paths  have  been  he  has  not  always  seen  fit  to  declare 
in  detail.  But  he  invites  inquiry,  and  where  this  is  reverent  and  patient  he 
rewards  it.  So  Galileo  and  Eepler  found,  tho  some  of  their  conclusions  seemed 
revolutionary  to  the  theologians  of  their  day.  They  were  revolutionary,  but, 
when  rightly  understood,  they  added  to  rather  than  subtracted  from  man's 
evidence  of  God's  being  and  good-will.  The  swift-denouncer  of  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation  needs  to  be  very  sure  of  his  ground  lest  he  act 
"immorally  in  meddling  with  what  he  does  not  understand."  Such  immorality, 
such  spiritual  madness,  is  likely  to  result  in  belief  in  a  (Jod  who  is  too  small 
for  his  world,  the  immensities  of  which  are  being  newly  revealed  with  each 
increase  of  telescopic  power  and  every  new  astronomic  instrument. 

[27] 
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The  life  of  a  nation  corresponds  to  the  life  of  the  individual — ^the  best  is 
transmitted.    There  are  nations  that  may  be  said  to  have  arrived,  and  there 

are  nations  that  are  still  coming.  Shall  those  who  have 
Our  Debt  to  arrived  stoop  to  senile  petulance  towards  the  future  and 

The  Nations  ingratitude  towards  the  pastt    When  a  fruit  is  ripe  it 

begins  to  decay.  Those  who  are  dying,  physically  by  a 
minus  birth  rate,  morally  by  loss  of  virtue,  who  have  had  their  turn  at  ruling 
land  and  sea  and  neglected  to  redeem  its  pledge  to  posterity:  shall  they  get 
into  the  habit  of  abusing  their  rivals  in  oblivion  t  America  will  not  have  to 
wait  ten  thousands  years  for  its  New  Zealander,  to  judge  by  its  rapid  growth ; 
when  he  comes  we  hope  he  shall  be  able  to  say  that  we  died  game,  without 
doing  what  poor  sportsmen  invariably  do — ^maligning  their  antagonists. 

Babylon  and  Greece  and  Rome,  Egypt  and  Palestine  and  Turkey,  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  and  Italy — ^they  all  lived  their  lives  joyously  and  usefully, 
often  against  great  odds  and  groping  in  the  dark,  as  was  the  will  of  fate. 
The  Turk  once  taught  Christianity  chivalry;  the  Moor  brought  beauty  and 
truth  to  Europe;  Italy,  once,  was  the  mistress  of  a  thousand  graces;  Spain 
taught  men  the  ways  of  bold  venture ;  the  Jew  has  been  our  master  in  a  hun- 
dred points.  The  twentieth  century  would  be  a  dark  era  but  for  the  torch 
handed  on  through  all  the  preceding  centuries.  The  greater  a  man  the  more 
he  owes  to  his  mother ;  the  cleverest  nation  is  the  greatest  debtor  to  the  past — 
its  very  prominence  is  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  those  from  whom  it  bor- 
rowed or  stole  or  inherited.  Land  and  sea,  knowledge  and  art  are  not  the 
property  of  any  nation,  they  are  but  a  temporary  trust,  like  the  possessions 
of  a  short-lived  man,  to  be  passed  on,  with  an  increment,  to  its  wiser  and 
better  successors. 

With  the  present-day  habit  of  national  self-glorification,  rampant  on  this 
long-suffering  globe,  we  are  in  danger  sometimes  of  forgetting  this  simple  and 
obvious  fact. 

« 

The  crime  wave  which  for  months  past  has  spread  over  many  of  our 
American  cities  appears  to  be  the  genuine  article.    Not  only  the  record  of  the 

police  blotter  but  the  reports  of  the  daily  press  and  oom- 
The  mon  observation  confirm  the  impression  that  an  exception- 

Crime  Wave  ally  large  amount  of  criminal  behavior  is  taking  place. 

Many  answers  have  been  given  to  the  question  as  to 
the  causes.  Most  of  these  lay  stress  on  some  phase  of  the  post-war  p^chology. 
Some  say  that  crime  is  a  natural  reaction  from  the  stress  and  excitement  of 
warfare.  Others  hold  that  the  sanctioned  killing  involved  in  war  destroyed 
the  natural  inhibitions  against  inflicting  death  and  suffering  which  usually 
deter  people  from  acts  of  violence,  and  that  an  analogous  effect  was  produced 
in  the  case  of  respect  for  property  rights.  Still  others  find  the  causes  largely 
economic,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  period  of  industrial  depres- 
sion and  unemployment  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  crime. 

A  different  set  of  explanations  accounts  for  the  situation  by  some  rather 
ill-defined  influence  of  prohibition.  Usually  the  relationship  is  not  as  direet 
as  in  the  report  from  Chicago  that  prohibition  had  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  criminal  class  by  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  befuddle  themselves 
with  alcohol.    The  customary  explanation  is  that  any  prominent  law  which 
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conflicts  with  a  considerable  body  of  public  opinion  and  so  is  constantly 
violated  tends  to  lower  the  respect  for  all  law. 

There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  all  these  explanations.  Two  general  in- 
fluences seem  to  be  at  work.  First,  the  industrial  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment; second,  the  fact  that  the  war  produced  an  abnormal  acceleration  of 
social  change  which  resulted  in  breaking  down  old  standards,  disorganizing 
established  institutions,  and  encouraging  individuals  to  set  themselves  up  as 
judges  of  their  own  conduct.  The  psychology  which  results  in  ''flapperism" 
and  "jazz"  in  the  so-called  higher  circles  produces  lawlessness  in  groups  where 
the  temptations  are  of  a  different  character. 

Equally  important  with  a  knowledge  of  causes  is  an  understanding  of 
remedies.  As  always  in  such  a  period,  the  unthinking  and  uninformed  desire 
to  rush  to  the  expedient  of  increased  severity  of  punishment,  in  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  years  of  penal  experience  have  proved  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  severe  punishments  as  a  deterrent  against  crime.  More  hopeful 
is  the  movement  which  has  made  some  headway  in  Chicago  and  New  York  to 
secure  speed  and  certainty  of  punishment.  If  the  potential  criminal  were  cer- 
tain that  he  would  be  detected  and  punished,  the  gravity  of  the  punishment 
itself  would  be  of  minor  importance.  At  present,  unfortunately,  there  is 
altogether  too  good  a  gambler's  chance  on  the  side  of  the  criminal. 

One  interesting  commentary  on  our  social  situation  is  the  tendency  to 
organize  unofScial  agencies  to  back  up  the  legal  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment— a  sort  of  sublimated  and  law-abiding  vigilance  committees. 


INTERNATIONAL  IDEALS  OP  THE  CHURCHES  OP 

CHRIST ' 

1.  WE  BELIEVE  that  nations  no  less  than  y  6.  WE  BELIEVE  that  international  poli- 
individoala  are  subject  to  God's  immut-  /  eies  should  secure  equal  justice  for  all 
able  moral   laws.  ^         races. 

2.  WE  BELIEVE  that  nations  achieve  true  f  7.  ^^  BELIEVE  that  aU  nations  should 
welfare,  greatness  and  honor  only  throughC  associate  themselves  permanently  for 
just  dealing  and  unselfish  service.              /  ^orld  peace  and  good-will. 


8.  WE  BELIEVE  in  international  law,  and 
in   the    universal   use   of   international 


3.  WE  BELIEVE  that  nations  that  regard  5 

themselves  as  Christian  have  special  in-  1 

ternational  obligations. 

courts  of   justice  and  boards  of  arbi- 

4.  WE  BELIEVE  that  the  spirit  of  Chris-  (  tration. 
tian  brotherliness  can  remove  every  unjust  / 
barrier  of  trade,  color,  creed  and  race.     )      ^-  WE  BELIEVE  in  a  sweeping  reduction 

'  of  armaments  by  all  nations. 

5.  WE  BELIEVE  that  CHBI8TIAN  patri-  f 

otiam  demands  the  practice  of  good-will  |  10.  WE  BELIEVE  in  a  warless  world,  and^T 
between  nations.  \         dedicate  ourselves  to  its  achievement.    / 

'From  tb«  Oommiwion  on  Internatioiuil  Juttic«  and  Good-wiA  of  tho  Fodaral  Oounoil. 


The    Preacher 


JACQUES  BENIGNE  BOSSUET 
THE  BRILLIANT  FRENCH  PREACHER' 


Bossuet  (1627-1704)  is  eaUed  by  Sainto- 
Beuve,  '^e  glory  of  France."  He  had  a 
genius  for  form.  The  French  language  was 
never  better  used.  He  is  the  best  known  of 
that  brilliant  group  of  preachers  associated 
with  the  reign  of  Louis  Fourteenth — Bos- 
suet, Bourdaloue,  Massillon.  He  is  recog- 
nized by  all  good  Catholics  as  the  chief 
theologian  and  controversialist  of  the  Qal- 
lican  Church. 

But  Bossuet  has  never  been  a  popular 
study  in  the  English-speaking  and  Protes- 
tant world.  In  thought  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  court  of  the  Qrand  Mon- 
arch, with  its  artificial  social  life,  its  con- 
fusion of  thought,  its  inconsistent  religious 
life,  devotion  to  all  the  forms  of  religion 
and  complete  worship  of  mammon.  Then 
Bossuet  is  so  wrapt  up  in  the  religious  con- 
troversies of  the  agfl^  and  in  the  conception 
of  authority  that  finally  drove  the  Hugue- 
nots from  France,  that  he  has  lost  interest 
for  a  freedom-loving  world.  Only  a  few 
have  gone  back  to  the  great  French  preach- 
er—critics like  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  mat- 
ter of  style,  and  high-churchmen  like  Canon 
Liddon  who  was  attracted  both  by  form  and 
doctrine. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  adequate 
biography  or  study  in  English,  accounts  in 
part  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  Bossuet. 
There  have  been  many  such  works  in 
French,  but  in  English  only  such  brief 
studies  as  are  found  in  the  histories  of 
preaching,  as  Wilkinson's  French  Classics 
in  English,  Broadus*  History  of  Preaching, 
and  the  more  recent  history  by  Dargaiu  So 
Bossuet  has  been  a  splendid  figure,  like  a 
snow-peak  glistening  from  afar,  rarely  ex- 
plored. He  has  been  almost  an  unreal  fig- 
ure, wrapt  up  in  legend.  In  this  book  by 
E.  K.  Saunders  he  is  brought  forth  into 
true  human  interest.    We  see  the  age  and 


its  infiuenee  upon  him,  the  growth  of  thoie 
forces  that  gave  him  place  and  power  and 
fame,  and  the  revelation  of  that  inner  life 
of  faith  and  single  devotion  and  sincere 
love  of  individual  souls.  The  man  of  two 
worlds  is  carefully  traced,  and  the  honest 
effort  to  reconcile  them  is  made,  at  least, 
to  show  us  how  such  contradictory  elements 
make  up  a  man.  I  think  the  reader  will 
feel  that  the  effort  to  justify  or  harmonise 
is  sometimes  overdone,  but  that  it  is  honest, 
critical  work  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is 
a  book  of  great  interest,  full  of  genuine 
life. 

First  of  all  Bossuet  was  a  preacher.  He 
felt  the  fascination  of  an  audience,  the 
power  of  speech,  and  the  praise  of  men. 
As  a  student  at  Paris  he  was  thought  a 
prodigy  and  at  sixteen  preached  before  the 
court  circle.  The  king  encouraged  preach- 
ers, however  little  he  regarded  their  doc- 
trine, and  80  hearing  sermons  was  a  fashion. 
Bossuet  had  the  sincerity  and  courage  to 
turn  away  from  Paris  and  devote  the  serv- 
ice of  his  early  priesthood  to  the  provinces. 
It  seemed  a  definite  renunciation  to  the  re- 
ligious life.  A  veteran  priest,  and  a  noble 
scholar  and  preacher,  warned  him  that 
'learning  and  reflection  rather  than  constant 
practise  were  the  best  preparation  for  a 
preacher."  And  Vincent  de  Paul  had  taught 
him  the  sacredness  of  holy  orders.  His 
tastes  were  trained  by  classic  learning,  his 
message  was  formed  by  the  constant  study 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Catholic  doctrine 
with  Augustine  as  guide,  his  character  was 
formed  by  the  severest  priestly  discipline 
and  sincere  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
people.  Under  such  education  his  genius 
became  the  facile  servant  of  the  Church 
After  the  early  exx>eriences  of  the  priest- 
hood, he  was  for  a  short  time  court  preach- 
er, ten  years  as  tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  and 


^  A  Study,  hj  E.  K.  SATrKDiES,  8.P.O.K.,  London.    The  MftcmilUii  Oompany,  New  York,  1021. 
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most  of  his  life  bishop  of  Meaux.  His  fame 
as  preacher  first  came  from  his  funeral 
orations,  for  the  queen  of  Charles  First  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  for  Prince  Ck)nd6.  He  was 
the  preaeher  for  special  occasions.  But  his 
life  was  devoted  to  teaching  his  own  church- 
es. He  was  above  all  a  doctrinal  preacher. 
He  did  not  analyze  character  and  laj  bare 
the  ugliness  of  individual  sins  as  did  Bourd- 
aloue,  nor  persuade  through  beautj  of  form 
and  sentiment  as  did  Massillon.  He  was 
always  an  exponent  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
"His  own  faith  was  as  a  fire  that  burned 
within  him  and  he  sought  to  impose  the  same 
conviction  of  the  truth  on  the  minds  of 
others."  He  studied,  he  served,  he  believed, 
he  waa  full  of  his  subject,  and  he  spoke  as 
he  believed.  His  famous  saying  was  true 
and  made  him  the  preacher:  "Style  is  the 


» 


man. 

BoBsuet  was  a  bishoj)— devoted  to  his  flock 
in  teaching,  in  trying  to  win  converts,  in 
ministering  to  the  religious.  This  was  the 
best,  purest  part  of  his  life.  Here  his  fame 
is  the  least  clouded.  He  did  not  gain  the 
higher  honors  of  the  Church  and  so  satisfy 
his  natural  ambition  and  fulfil  the  promise 
of  his  early  fame.  But  he  was  known  to  his 
own  priests  and  churches  as  making  religion 
supreme,  and  his  own  life  a  sincere  service 
to  the  Church. 

His  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church  led 
him  to  use  bis  great  learning,  his  keen  logi- 
cal powers,  and  his  matchless  style  for  her 
defense  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 
Bossuet  is  best  known  as  a  controversialist. 
He  gave  the  strength  of  his  life  to  it.  He 
anticipated  H.  G.  Wells  by  more  than  three 
centuries  in  his  Universal  Eistory,  He  had 
one  thing  in  mind  and  did  not  suffer  any 
contradictory  evidence.  He  thought  the 
faith  might  be  proved  by  secular  history 
either  of  persons  or  nation.  It  was  his 
philosophy  of  history.  That  "God  gave  free- 
will to  man,  but  he  retained  the  x>ower  to 
mold  the  effect  of  its  misuse  and  so  fulfil  his 
purpose  for  the  universe"  was  his  constant 
theme. 

His  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church  was  so 
single  and  his  idea  so  fixed  that  he  could 


not  think  of  any  salvation  outside  of  his 
Catholic  Church.  So  he  constantly  labored 
to  win  back  the  Huguenots,  and  to  this  end 
prepared  his  great  work  on  The  VairiaiionM 
of  ProtegtantiM^.  Bossuet  was  not  natur- 
ally cruel,  but  he  lived  in  an  intolerant  age 
and  his  zeal  made  him  hard  and  inhuman, 
and  led  him  to  approve  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  though  he  tempered  his 
persecution  by  individual  kandness. 

His  conception  of  the  unity  and  supremacy 
of  the  Church  also  interprets  his  controversy 
with  F6nelon.  He  could  not  understand 
the  latter.  He  felt  that  the  idealism  and 
mysticism  of  F6nelon  depreciated  the  offices 
of  the  Church,  and  led  to  fellowship  with 
men  of  good  will  whatever  their  creed.  To 
him,  this  was  a  fatal  blow  at  religion.  And 
so  he  fought  with  bitterness  one  of  the  pur- 
est and  most  spiritual  men  of  the  age. 

Through  the  fixedness  of  his  intellectual 
faith  there  grew  unconscioudy  the  love  of 
authority.    He  wanted  victory  for  his  church, 
and  his  love  of  victory  brought  a  shadow  on 
his  great  faxhe.    All  reform  seemed  hateful 
to  him  as  a  weakening  of  the  Church.    In 
his  mind  the  authority  of  the  throne  was 
bound  with  the  unity  of  the  Church.     He 
held  that  absolute  monarchy  was  God's  rule 
of  men;  and  so  he  tolerated  or  ignored  the 
unreality  and  inconsistency  of  Louis  XIV 
and  felt  with  the  pomp  of  power,  while  in  his 
heart  he  tried  to  be  a  servant  of  the  lowly 
Christ.    The  "will  of  God"  was  as  supreme 
with  him  as  with  Faber,  and  he  accepted 
everything   as   a   charge   from   God,   from 
teaching  the  Dauphin  and  fighting  the  Pro- 
testants and  Quietists  to  the  charge  of  a 
soul  like  Madame  d'Albert    As  to  faith  he 
was  autocratic,  but  humble  towards  souls. 
By  nature  gentle,  he  became  the  stem  guard- 
ian of  orthodoxy,  relentless  in  his  search  for 
heresy.    His  zeal  betrayed  his  charity.    He 
tried  to  be  the  censor  of  all  theological  opin- 
ion, and  he  became  the  terror  of  critics  and 
younger  men. 

The  story  of  Bossuet  is  full  of  surprises 
and  contradictions.  Two  natures  are  re- 
vealed by  this  careful  biography,  the  idealist 
and  the  worldling.  He  is  a  genius,  but  not 
always  great  in  character,  with  weaknesses 
that  80  often  mar  great  lives. 
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KINDLING  AND  INSPIRING  THOUGHTS 

The  ideal  is  only  truth  at  a  distance. — ^Lamabtikk. 

The  fashion  of  this  world  passes  away,  and  it  is  with  what  is  abiding  that  I  would 
fain  concern  myself. — Goithk. 

When  two  countries  begin  to  laugh  at  the  same  jokes  there  is  real  hope  that  they  will 
become  united  on  other  matters  also. — John  J.  Bakkikoa. 

Beligion  is  caught  rather  than  taught;  it  is  the  religious  teacher,  not  the  reHgioos 
lesson,  that  helps  the  pupil  to  beUere. — ^Dean  Ihob. 

A  universal  and  absolute  toleration  of  everything  and  everybody  would  lead  to  a 
general  chaos  as  certainly  as  a  universal  and  absolute  intolerance. — ^D.  Q.  BlToms. 

Nothing  counts  in  the  world  of  pure  science  except  facts  and  the  interconnection  of 
facts. — Robert  J.  Wasdell. 

The  breadth  of  my  life  is  not  measured  by  the  multitude  of  my  pursuits,  nor  the  space 
I  take  amongst  other  men;  but  by  the  fulness  of  the  whole  life  which  I  know  as  mine. — 
F.  H.  Bradley. 

It  is  a  man's  sincerity  and  depth  of  vision  that  makes  him  a  poet.  Bee  deep  enough, 
and  you  see  musically;  the  heart  of  nature  being  everywhere  music,  if  you  can  only  reach 
it. — Cablyle. 

So  far  as  human  agency  can  operate  to  bring  on  a  better  era  to  the  church,  he  who 
despairs  of  it,  hinders  it,  to  the  extent  of  his  influence;  while  he  who  expects  it,  hastens 
it,  so  far  as  it  may  be  accelerated. — ^Isaac  Taylor. 

The  equilibrium  we  want  is  not  the  equilibrium  of  a  boulder  that  has  been  sitting  in 
the  same  place  for  ten  centuries  without  a  quiver.  The  equilibrium  we  want  is  the  equilib- 
rium of  a  moving  wheel  that  can  keep  its  equilibrium  only  as  long  as  it  keeps  rotating. 
— Glenn  Frank. 

The  present  degradation  of  human  life  is  due  to  man's  refusal  to  accept  Christ's  esti- 
mate of  its  values  and  duties.  It  will  endure  so  long  as  the  work  and  person  of  Christ  are 
refused  their  right  place  in  human  thought  and  aspiratioiu — Canon  E.  W.  Barnes. 

It  is  a  singular  proceeding  to  discredit  the  historical  method  while  professing  to  hold 
fast  to  the  psychological,  since  history  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  objectifying  of 
psychology  and  psychology  the  inner  side  of  history. — C.  A.  Bkckwith. 

True  religion  takes  up  that  place  in  the  mind  which  superstition  would  usurp,  and 
so  leaves  little  room  for  it;  and  likewise  lays  us  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  oppose 
it. — ^Bishop  Butler. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  about  us,  you  know ;  a  great  deal  of  good — more  or  less. 
We  are  like  the  fruits  of  a  certain  island  in  the  Pacific,  which  are  very  plentiful,  but  all 
imperfect  in  one  way  or  another — ^very  good,  only  there  is  something  the  matter  with  each 
one  of  us. — ^W.  L.  Watkinson. 

How  can  we  hope  to  get  a  true  system  of  education  from  politics.  Is  there  any 
atmosphere  more  degrading?  Plato  has  warned  us  that  no  man  is  fit  to  govern  until  he 
has  ceased  to  desire  power.  But  these  men  think  of  nothing  else.  To  be  in  x>ower;  that  is 
the  game  of  x>olitics.    What  can  you  expect  from  such  people? — ^Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks. 

Among  the  microbes  which  are  very  dangerous  and  to  be  guarded  against  with  all  dili- 
gence is  the  taking  oneself  too  seriously.  To  be  a  fool  may  not  be  set  down  as  a  sin,  and 
yet  it  leads  to  chief  sins.  ''Thou  shalt  not  be  a  fool,"  would  be  a  good  commandment  and 
one  for  which  there  is  real  need  and  one  which  would  be  kept  right  busy  all  days  of  the  year. 
— ^W.  A.  Quale. 

Where  the  State  has  bestowed  education  the  man  who  accepts  it  must  be  content  to 
accept  it  merely  as  a  charity  unless  he  returns  it  to  the  State  in  full,  in  the  shape  of  good 
citizenship.  .  .  .  Only  a  limited  number  of  us  can  ever  become  scholars  .  .  .  but  we 
can  all  be  good  citizens.  We  can  all  lead  a  life  of  action,  a  life  of  endeavor,  a  life  that  is 
to  be  judged  primarily  by  the  effort,  somewhat  by  the  result,  along  the  lines  of  helping  the 
growth  of  what  is  right  and  decent  and  generous  and  lofty  in  our  several  communities,  in 
the  State,  in  the  nation. — Theodore  Boosevelt. 


The    Pastor 


THE  MINISTER'S  SIDE  LINE 


By  a  Minister  Who  Has  One 


Much  of  the  talk  about  the  mini-    hand    in    at    the    writing    business. 


ster's  side  line  is  altogether  too  nar- 
row. Many  of  its  advocates  take 
the  position  that  it  is  a  necessary 
evil  rather  than  a  virtue  in  itself. 
It  helps  the  minister  to  right  an  in- 
justice rather  than  standing  on  its 
own  strength.  This  article  is  written 
because  the  writer,  after  some  years 
of  experience  with  a  fairly  profitable 
side  line,  feels  that  more  can  be 
said  for  it  than  has  been  said. 

I  remember  back  in  the  days  when 
the  idea  was  in  my  mind.  The 
question  of  the  morality  of  the  side 
line  was  a  real  issue.  I  wondered  if 
one  could  be  fair  to  the  high  calling 
and  still  use  part  of  his  time  for 
financial  renumeration.  It  was  the 
advice  of  a  prominent  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  church  which  finally 
brought  the  decision.  He  advised  all 
ministers  to  give  their  entire  time 
to  the  ministry.  In  reading  and 
pondering  over  his  book  the  thought 
came  to  my  mind  that  he  didn't 
really  believe  that,  for  he  himself 
had  a  side  line.  Wjith  his  fairly 
remunerative  salary  he  still  took 
time  from  his  religious  duties  to 
write  books.  His  statement,  then, 
was  a  sort  of  camouflage. 

My  side  line,  like  his,  led  to  writ- 
ing. I  had  had  experience  in  that 
line  and  knew  that  I  could  turn  odd 
moments  into  profit.  From  that  day 
to  this  I  have  utilized  the  gift  more 
or  less.  And  now,  occupying  the 
pulpit  of  a  church  of  some  influence 
with  a  visitor  provided  to  help  with 
the  parish  activities,  I  still  keep  my 


Not  all  who  would  seek  a  side  line 
will  flnd  it  in  the  writing  field,  for 
it  is  a  crowded  field  and  one  enters 
slowly;  but  there  are  many  others 
of  virtue  which  the  minister  can 
turn  to  and  each  will  offer  some  ad- 
vantages. 

First  among  them  we  find  the  vir- 
tue of  increased  compensation.  It 
will  help  the  minister  to  get  a  living 
wage.  He  is  entitled  to  it.  The 
average  minister  can  face  his  church 
fairly  and  tell  them  that  he  and  his 
family  are  going  to  have  enough  to 
eat  and  wear  and  even  a  share  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  He  can  tell  them 
that  they  can  have  all  of  his  time  if 
they  will  pay  a  living  wage.  Other- 
wise he  will  divide  himself  with  some 
other  job.  A  church  will  take 
offense,  perhaps.  But  in  the  end 
the  members  must  see  that  the  shame 
is  upon  themselves.  I  remember  that 
my  father,  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
asked  to  leave  one  field  because  he 
insisted  on  putting  on  his  overalls 
and  jumpers  and  working  at  his 
trade.  He  insisted  that  his  family 
was  going  to  live  and  that  a  false 
dignity  as  to  the  calling  was  not 
going  to  keep  him  from  work.  A 
great  many  congregations  would  do 
well  to  study  the  passage  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Mark  where  Jesus 
discusses  the  meaning  of  Corban  and 
the  obligation  to  his  family  of  one 
engaged  in  religious  work. 

Another  effect  of  the  side  line,  if 
it  is  remunerative,  is  psychological: 
it  puts  the  loinister,  in  his  own  mind, 
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THE  PASTOR 


more  on  a  level  with  his  fellow  men. 
When  a  preacher  knows  that,  if  he 
should  be  turned  from  his  church 
to-morrow,  there  are  other  paying 
fields  of  activity  for  him,  he  is  not 
going  to  bow  before  any  of  the  petty 
or  the  strong  bosses  of  churchdom. 
I  believe  that  I  am  a  better  preacher 
because  I  know  that  I  am  not  de- 
pendent upon  my  salary.  If  it 
should  stop  to-morrow  I  should  still 
have  a  good  income.  And  there  is  a 
psychological  law  which  works  here. 
The  church  gains  respect  for  the 
man  who  is  independent;  and  if  the 
minister  doesn't  seem  too  anxious 
for  his  job,  the  church  is  usually 
the  more  anxious  to  keep  him  on  the 
job. 

There  is  a  physical  and  intellec- 
tual eflfect  upon  the  minister.  Every 
parish  at  times  offers  problems  which 
nearly  break  the  heart  of  the  con- 
scientious minister.  Intense  applica- 
tion may  solve  it.  But  on  the  other 
hand  if  he  can  turn  directly  away 
from  it  and  turn  his  mind  in  another 
direction  to  give  it  a  rest,  it  will 
come  back  strong  in  the  end.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  hobby.  It  may  be 
golf  or  fishing.  Or  it  may  be  some 
remunerative  side  line  which  saves 
the  minister  from  a  nervous  break- 
down and  brings  him  back  to  his 
job  with  a  new  vision. 

There  is  a  social  effect  upon  the 
minister.  The  side  line  will  give  him 
a  contact  with  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional problems  with  which  the 
layman  of  his  church  come  in  con- 
tact. For  instance,  last  winter  I 
wrote  a  series  of  interviews  with  men 
in  the  city  on  religious  problems.  I 
knew  more  about  their  attitude  when 
I  was  through  than  when  I  begun. 
In  the  same  way  the  minister  who 
has  had  trade  experience  can  appre- 
ciate the  problems  of  the  worker, 
and  the  farmer-minister  knows  the 
problems  of  the  soil  and  the  social 
life  of  the  farmer.     These  qualities 


certainly  make  the  man  a  better 
preacher,  for  he  has  a  better  and 
truer  attitude  on  life. 

Now,  how  about  the  effect  on  the 
parish.  A  study  of  the  parishes 
ministered  to  by  ministers  with  side 
lines  wiU  not  reveal  a  series  of  fail- 
ures. There  are  many  instances  of 
unusual  success.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that 
many  small  parishes  receive  more 
pastoring  than  is  good  for  themt  A 
minister  is  placed  in  a  small  parish 
and  with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands 
is  apt  to  become  petty  himself  and 
to  yield  to  petty  desires  of  his  con- 
gregation. The  church  soon  inter- 
prets all  of  its  activities  in  the  terms 
of  the  pastor.  He  is  expected  to 
make  a  dozen  rounds  of  calls  each 
year  and  to  enjoy  all  of  the  petty 
f?ossip  of  the  neighborhood.  ^  Many 
adults  are  like  children.  The  more 
attention  you  give  them  the  more 
they  will  expect  and  the  less  they 
will  grow  in  character. 

A  minister  who  is  known  very  well 
to  the  writer  retired  about  ten  years 
ago.  The  present  ministerial  dearth 
has  drafted  him  into  part  time  ser- 
vice. He  has  charge  of  a  church 
thirty  miles  from  his  home  which  is 
on  a  farm  which  he  supervises.  He 
can  give  but  a  limited  time  to  the 
church.  But  despite  of  that  fact  the 
church  is  enjoying  the  greatest  pros- 
perity of  its  history.  One  of  the 
trustees  volunteers  the  information 
that  its  finances  are  in  the  best  of 
shape.  It  is  building  a  new  struc- 
ture which  will  be  completed  and 
dedicated  inside  of  two  months.  How 
can  that  be  explained?  Knowing 
both  the  man  and  the  field,  I  offer 
an  explanation.  The  man  is  of  such 
temperament  that  when  giving  entire 
time  "to  a  field  he  becomes  irritable 
and  is  apt  to  monopolize  the  work  of 
the  parish.  Limited  in  time  he  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  put  others  to 
work.  The  parish  had  workers  but 
had  had  too  much  pastoral  oversight. 
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The  present  arrangement  is  the  best 
for  both  parties. 

We  have  many  men  in  the  mini- 
stry who  haven't  big  enough  fields 
to  keep  them  busy.  A  well  known 
Presbyterian  minister  who  followed 
the  advice  of  his  seminary  to  choose 
a  small  village  to  begin  with  re- 
cently expressed  the  conviction  that 
the  advice  was  all  wrong.  **It  gives 
a  man  too  much  chance  to  be  alone 
with  himself  and  become  petty.  He 
should  go  to  a  field  expansive  enough 
to  challenge  all  of  his  youth." 
Double  the  fields  up.  Give  a  man  an 
automobile  and  a  secretary,  if  neces- 
sary. (Jet  away  from  the  pin  hole 
parish  ide&  and  get  a  field.  Many 
a  minister  will  testify  that,  while  he 
had  good  intentions  in  starting  in 
his  work,  the  small  parish  with  petty 
detail  work  became  so  monotonous 
that  he  was  led  into  strange  ways 
of  thinking  and  into  temptations 
which  might  have  led  to  strange 
ways  of  living.  The  saving  grace 
for  many  men  is  a  job  big  enough 
to  tax  their  vision  and  their  strength. 

This  article  is  not  a  plea  for  every 
minister  to  try  to  handle  two  joJ)s. 
If  a  man  has  a  field  which  is  taxing 
all  of  his  strength  with  adequate 
financial  remuneration,  the  wisest 
plan  is  probably  to  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  it.  But  the  man  who  needs 
more  money  to  live  on  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  a  side  line  to  secure  it. 
He  will  profit  financially  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  church  will 
profit  because  of  his  wider  experi- 
ence with  life.  If  they  feel  that  he 
should  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the 
church,  then  the  challenge  comes  to 
them  to  pay  a  living  wage.  If  their 
objections  are  serious  they  will  meet 
the  challenge. 

Indirectly  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  article  to  break  down  the  super- 
stition that  the  minister  who  seeks 
a  remunerative  hobby,  rather  than 
one   which   merely   takes   time   but 


gives  little  in  return,  is  not  true  to 
his  task.  He  may  be  doing  the  big- 
gest work  in  the^  kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  end  the  minister  must  be 
his  own  judge  of  his  temperament, 
strength,  and  ability.  But  if  he  feels 
that  he  must  have  a  side  line,  he 
can  choose  one  with  clear  conscience 
and  definite  conviction. 

Suggestions  for  Children's  Sermons 

A  card  iasued  bj  the  Kenwood  Church, 
Chicago  (Dr.  A.  J.  McCartney),  has  on  one 
side  the  quotation  ''Thj  Waj  Is  in  the 
8ea"  as  the  heading  of  an  announcement 
of  the  resumption  of  talks  for  children.  At 
the  top  of  the  rererse  side  of  the  card  are 
the  words  ''Seven  8ea-8ide  Sermonettes  for 
the  Junior  Congregation."  The  titles  are 
listed  as  follows: 

And  I  Biood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea, — 
Bev.  13:1. 

Let  your  light  so  shine, — Matt.  6:16. 

As  an  anchor  of  the  soul, — Heb.  6:19. 

' '  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. ' ' — 
Shakespeake. 

As  fish  that  are  taken  in  an  evU  net. — 
EccLES.  9:12. 

In  unsdom  hast  thou  made  them  aU, — 
Ps.  124. 

"There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy  like 
the  wideness  of  the  sea.*^' — P.  W.  Faber. 

1,488,948  in  U.  S.  Can't  Speak 
English 

Eleven  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  white 
population  in  the  United  States  ten  years  of 
age  and  older,  according  to  the  1920  census, 
was  unable  to  speak  English,  the  Census 
Bureau  announced  recently.  The  number 
was  1,488,948,  out  of  a  total  foreign-born 
population  more  than  ten  years  of  age  of 
13,497,886.  These  figures  compared  with 
2,953,011  non-English-speaking  foreign-born 
residents,  or  22.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
enimierated  in  the  1910  census. 

The  bureau  attributed  the  decrease  to  sev- 
eral causes,  citing  that  many  immigrants 
who  could  not  speak  English  in  1910  had 
since  learned  the  language,  died,  or  returned 
to  their  native  countries;  that  the  number 
who  could  not  speak  English  arriving  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  was  smaller  than  in  the 
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previous  ten  jean,  and  that  a  majoritj  of 
these  had  eome  to  this  eountry  prior  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1914y  and  therefore  had  had  time  to 
learn  the  language  before  the  census  was 
taken. 

In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arixona,  where 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  white 
inhabitants  were  bom  in  Mexico,  the  per- 
centages unable  to  speak  English  were,  re- 
spectivelj,  51.7  per  cent,  49.4  per  cent,  and 


514^  per  eent  The  next  highest  pereentages 
unable  to  speak  English  were  in  W«st  Vir- 
ginia, 18.8  per  cent,  and  Florida,  18.8  per 
cent,  while  the  imallest  proportions  w«re 
shown  in  South  Carolina,  1.8;  Georgia,  1.8; 
Kentuckj,  2.2;  North  CSarolina,  2.7;  District 
of  Columbia,  2.8;  Washington,  3.2;  Oregon, 
3.3;  Tennessee,  3.3;  Montana,  3.4;  Vir- 
ginia, 3.7;  Utah,  4.1;  Alabama,  4.2,  and 
Iowa,  4.3. 
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July  2-8— The  Law  of  Liberty 

(Bom.  8:1,2) 

Christ  is  the  liberator  of  the  human 
race.  He  has  eome  to  bring  'liberty 
to  the  captives."  Wherever  his  gentle 
reign  extends,  slavery  of  every  kind 
is  doomed  and  melts  away.  He  strikes 
off  not  only  outward  fetters  but  also 
spiritual  fetters.  He  brings  true  free- 
dom to  the  spirit  of  man. 

The  great  problem  of  government 
in  all  ages  has  been  how  to  unite  law 
and  liberty.  Without  law  there  can 
be  no  order,  without  freedom  there 
can  be  no  development.  To  attain  the 
true  end  of  his  being  man  has  not 
only  to  be  under  law,  he  must  be  free 
to  work  out  his  own  destiny.  These 
conditions  Christ  supplies  in  '^he  per- 
fect law  of  liberty." 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  marks  the  ad- 
vancement from  outward  to  inward 
authority,  from  outward  restraint  to 
inward  constraint,  from  object  les- 
sons of  the  kindergarten  to  the  deeper 
truths  of  the  spirit.  Many  seem  to 
regard  only  external  law  and  to  ig- 
nore "the  law  written  in  the  heart." 
But  the  things  written  in  a  statute 
book  are  merely  signs  of  spiritual 
realities;  the  things  written  on  the 
heart  are  the  spiritual  realities  them- 
selves; just  as  the  letters  of  a  friend 
do  not  contain  love,  love  is  in  the 
writer's  heart.  External  laws,  writ- 
ten laws,  are  only  symbols  of  author- 
ity, they  are  real  things  only  when 


they  have  been  transcribed  into  the 
heart  and  are  freely  obeyed. 

"The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  by  which  Christians 
are  governed,  marks  also  advancement 
from  rules  to  principles.  Bules  are 
necessary  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
duct in  childhood,  but  are  outgrown 
in  later  life.  Chidst  did  not  attempt 
to  control  human  actions  by  specific 
rules  but  by  guiding  principles. 
Many  duties  he  leaves  undefined.  In 
our  present  complex  social  life  we  find 
many  things  for  which  there  is  no 
definite  rule.  When  a  certain  col- 
lege president,  holding  up  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  said,  "This  book 
teaches  me  how  to  run  a  college,"  he 
did  not  mean  that  it  contains  a  sys- 
tem of  rules  on  college  management, 
but  that  it  contains  guiding  princi- 
ples which  can  be  applied  to  every 
department  of  college  life.  Children 
when  left  at  home  alone  may  have 
given  to  them  by  their  parents  a  piece 
of  paper  containing  specific  directions 
for  each  hour,  or  they  may  be  left  on 
their  honor.  In  the  latter  way  Chris- 
tians obey  the  Christ  who  is  out  of 
sight.  When  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter,  we  find  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty  in  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment which  inculcates  love  to 
God  and  man.  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law ;  it  leads  to  free  and  joyous 
obedience,  so  that  the  saying  of  one 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  "Love  Qod  and 
do  what  you  please,"  is  justified,  in- 
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asmuch  as  those  who  love  Qod  will  be 
pleased  to  do  only  what  pleases  him. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  liberty  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It 
merely  affords  opportmiity  for  higher 
development.  Hence  the  apostolic  ad- 
monition, "Brethren,  ye  have  been 
called  unto  liberty;  only  use  not  lib- 
erty for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh" 
(Gal.  5 :13).  Liberty  in  itself  changes 
nothing,  and  is  a  blessing  only  when 
used  wisely  for  higher  and  nobler 
ends. 

The  highest  form  of  human  govern- 
ment is  democracy;  but  democracy 
has  its  dangers,  chief  among  which  is 
the  tendency  to  emphasize  i>ersonal 
freedom  at  the  expense  of  obedience 
to  constituted  authority.  Witness 
this,  in  the  present  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness among  citizens  otherwise  law- 
abiding,  in  reference  to  the  eigh- 
teenth constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United- 
States.  Unless  this  lawlessness,  which 
substitutes  license  for  liberty,  be 
speedily  checked,  it  will  undoubtless 
spread  into  wider  areas  and  we  shall 
find  ourselves  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  national  dishonor  and  ruin. 

J.  M.  C. 


July  9-15-— The  Imperishable  House 

(Matt.  9:24-27) 

There  is  no  more  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  the  sublime  audacity  of 
Jesus  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  clos- 
ing words  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  There  he  sets  himself  forth 
as  the  world's  supreme  spiritual 
teacher,  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to 
utter  the  last  word  on  morals.  He 
contrasts  his  teaching  with  that  of  the 
past,  saying  that  things  set  forth  by 
"men  of  old"  had  been  outgrown,  and 
that  to  his  "verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you"  finality  belongs.  His  word  may 
be  better  understood,  but  it  can  never 
be  superseded. 


The  expression,  "These  sayings  of 
mine,"  looks  back  over  the  three  pre- 
ceding chapters  in  which  Jesus  lays 
down  the  principles  which  are  to  gov- 
ern his  kingdom  and  are  to  control 
human  life  and  all  its  i>ersonal  and 
social  relations.  He  declares  that  the 
man  who  builds  upon  them  builds  an 
imperishable  house,  whereas  the  man 
who  builds  upon  aught  else  builds  a 
house  which  will  one  day  become  a 
heap  of  ruins.  It  is  not,  however,  his 
words  taken  by  themselves  but  his 
words  as  practically  applied  that 
form  the  secure  foundation  for  a 
man's  house  of  life.  He  says,  "He 
that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and 
doeth  them  is  like  a  wise  man  who 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  It  is 
not  enough  to  hear  the  word,  to  as- 
sent to  its  truthfulness  and  to  rhax>- 
sodize  over  its  beauty;  it  must  also  be 
obeyed.  "If  ye  know  these  things," 
says  Jesus,  "happy  are  ye  if  you  do 
them";  not  "happy  are  ye  if  ye  talk 
about  them,  or  pray  about  them,  or 
magnify  their  importance,"  but  happy 
are  ye  if  ye  carry  them  into  practical 
effect.  Faith  and  obedience  are  to 
be  conjoined.  One  can  hear  the  words 
of  Jesus  with  interest  and  may  have 
a  correct  understanding  of  their 
meaning,  and  yet  come  short  of  being 
a  true  follower.  The  scribe  who  gave 
strong  endorsement  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  regarding  the  first  and  greatest 
commandment  was  said  by  him  to  be 
not  far  from  the  kingdom.  He  had 
only  to  put  into  practise  what  he  be- 
lieved in  order  to  step  over  the  thres- 
hold. 

Applied  Christianity  is  thus  the 
only  secure  foundation  upon  which 
to  build.  The  words  of  Paul,  "Not 
the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall 
be  justified,"  are  only  an  echo  of  the 
words  of  Jesus.  See  also  James 
1:22-26.  When  a  rich  young  ruler 
asked  Jesus,  "Master,  what  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  have  eternal  life!"  Jesus 
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answered  him,  ''If  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments.'' 
There  is  no  other  way  into  life  but  by 
obedience  to  the  divine  command- 
ments." And  to  produce  that  obedi- 
ence is  the  end  of  all  Qod's  effort  on 
man's  behalf  within  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  influence. 

The  two  builders  described  are  very 
different;  the  one  is  wise,  the  other 
foolish;  the  wisdom  of  the  former  is 
seen  in  the  kind  of  foundation  which 
he  selects.  He  builds  his  house  upon 
rock,  and  when  the  rains  descend  and 
the  winds  beat  upon  it  with  wildest 
fury,  it  remains  intact  because  its 
foundation  is  immovable.  The  folly 
of  the  latter  is  seen,  not  in  selecting  a 
foundation  of  sand,  for  in  certain  con- 
ditions sand  may  be  a  very  excellent 
foundation,  but  on  selecting  a  founda- 
tion on  the  edge  of  a  dry  river  bed, 
so  that  when  the  rain  descends  it  is 
undermined  and  the  wind  beating  up- 
on it  causes  it  to  fall  with  a  crash. 
When  the  storm  has  rolled  past,  the 
two  houses  are  seen  merging  into 
view,  the  one  stands  erect  and  un- 
harmed, the  other  is  a  heap  of  ruins — 
mute  witnesses  to  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  that  in  the  day  of  testing  the 
only  life  that  will  abide  will  be  the 
one  which  is  founded  and  built  upon 
his  teachings.  And  with  this  graphic 
picture,  the  most  sublime  discourse 
that  ever  fell  from  mortal  lips  ends. 

In  the  heart-gripping  little  book  by 
Dr.  Henry  Kingman,  entitled  BuUd- 
ing  on  Rock  (Association  Press)  we 
find  this  apposite  illustration: 

lianj  have  seen  a  certain  unforgettable 
eartoon  bj  the  Dnteh  artist  Louis  Bae- 
maekers.  It  shows  the  German  kaiser  riding 
down  the  highway  on  his  war-horse,  stem 
and  masterf  m,  the  incarnation  of  relentless 
power.  Around  him  are  his  mounted  staff, 
with  cloaks  and  swords  and  helmets,  silent 
and  terrible  in  the  pride  of  war.  But  at  his 
side  upon  the  road,  trespassing  on  the  high 
company,  is  a  humble  man  mounted  on  an 
ass,  as  Jesus  once  rode  in  Palestine,  his 
bowed  face  eloquent  of  love  and  sadness — 
the  Man  of  Sorrows.  And  the  kaiser  point- 
ing indignantly  to  the  intruder,  exclaims  to 
his  staff,  "Who  is  this  manf" 


Had  he  but  known  it,  that  silent 
man  was  his  divine  Master,  who  in- 
tercepts every  one  who  is  thrusting 
aside  his  teachings,  and  seeks  to  pre- 
vent him  from  riding  to  a  fall. 

J.  M.  C. 


July  16-22-*The  Ood  of  Things  as 
They  Are    (Pt.  99:1) 

Our  topic  is  taken  from  the  familiar 
poem  of  Kipling,  entitled  '*When 
Earth's  Last  Picture  Is  Painted,"  in 
which  the  poet,  forecasting  the  per- 
fect life  in  the  great  hereafter,  says: 

Only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only 

the  Master  shall  olame, 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no 

one  shall  work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  working,  and  each 

in  his  separate  star, 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it,  for  the 

God  of  things  as  they  are. 

But  the  God  of  things  as  they  are 
is  also  the  God  with  whom  we  have 
now  to  do.  To  his  omniscient  eye  all 
things  are  naked  and  open.  He  is  the 
God  of  reality,  the  God  who  judges 
things  not  by  their  outward  appear- 
ance but  by  their  inward  essence. 
From  such  a  God  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity are  demanded;  he  requires 
truth  in  the  inward  parts.  In  his 
presence  the  last  vestige  of  pretence 
is  stripped  off  and  things  are  judged 
by  what  they  actually  are  and  not  by 
what  they  seem  to  be. 

The  G<>d  of  things  as  they  are  is 
constantly  looking  over  our  shoulder 
to  see  how  we  perform  our  allotted 
task.  He  is  the  "Master  of  all  good 
workmen"  and  will  approve  only  of 
what  is  genuine.  With  all  shoddy 
and  show  and  sham  he  will  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  Longfellow 
reminds  us  that 

In  the  elder  days  of  art, 
Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

It  is  said  that  since  the  great  World 
War  things  have  been  so  disrupted 
that  altho  wages  have  gone  up  the 
quality  of  work  has  gone  down,  so 
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that  good,  honest  work  is  scarcely  to 
be  found.  And  this  deterioration  has 
entered  into  every  part  of  our  social 
and  religious  life. 

Life  and  religion  are  one.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  secular  and  the 
sacred  has  been  obliterated.  Instead 
of  making  a  business  of  religion,  we 
are  seeking  to  make  the  business  of 
life  religious  and  to  connect  religion 
equally  with  the  shop  and  with  the 
sanctuary,  yet  there  are  certain  parts 
of  life  which  have  more  distinctly  to 
do  with  our  inner  religious  experience, 
and  when  God  comes  to  make  inquisi- 
tion it  is  about  these  that  he  is  pri- 
marily concerned.  He  wants  to  know 
about  our  relation  to  himself  as  well 
as  about  our  relation  to  our  fellow- 
men;  he  wants  to  know  about  our 
character  as  well  as  about  our  con- 
duct, about  our  motives  as  well  as 
about  our  deeds ;  and  in  dealing  with 
us  he  seeks  to  bring  into  view  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart  so  that  we 
may  see  ourselves  as  he  sees  us,  which 
means  that  we  may  see  ourselves  as 
we  actually  are. 

Self -judgment  is  frequently  wrong. 
It  flatters,  it  exaggerates  virtues,  it 
conceals  unpleasant  facts,  and  makes 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 
When  self -judgment  is  honest,  it  is  as 
humbling  as  it  is  wholesome.  Daniel 
C.  French,  the  sculptor  who  made  the 
bust  of  Emerson  which  is  now  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  Harvard  University,  tells 
that  at  one  of  his  sittings  Emerson 
rose  up  suddenly  and  walked  over  to 
where  the  sculptor  was  working.  He 
looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  bust, 
and  then,  with  an  inimitably  droll 
expression,  said :  "The  trouble  is  the 
more  it  resembles  me  the  worse  it 
looks."  That  is  generally  the  verdict 
when  a  man's  true  self  is  brought  to 
view.  A  self-made  man  was  boasting 
of  what  he  had  made  of  himself  when 
a  friend  remarked  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  him  that  there  was  no  in- 
spector around  to  pass  on  the  job. 


From  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  di- 
vine inspector  there  is  no  iKMHsible 
escape. 

In  the  psalm  which  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  present  study  we  have 
a  vivid  picture  of  a  holy  Gk>d  whose 
eyes  of  flame  search  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  heart,  before  whom  we 
are  to  tremble.  He  accepts  and  for- 
gives the  penitent  whose  confession  is 
genuine ;  but  even  while  pressing  him 
to  his  bosom  he  allows  him  to  sufFer 
the  consequences  of  his  misdeeds. 
Forgiveness  does  not  wipe  out  as  with 
a  sponge  the  natural  effect  of  one's 
wrongdoing;  but  it  does  restore  the 
penitent  soul  to  the  favor  and  fellow- 
ship of  God.  Let  any  one  truly  re- 
pent of  his  sin,  confessing  not  soma 
abstraction  called  his  sinfulness  but 
his  actual  sins ;  saying  with  the  x>salm- 
ist,  "against  thee,  thee  only  have  I 
sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy 
sight,"  and  the  God  who  wounds  that 
he  may  heal,  who  kiUs  that  he  may 
make  alive,  "will  be  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  his  sin,  and  to  cleanse  him 
from  all  unrighteousness."  J.  M.  C. 


July  23-29 — ^Xntematioiial 
Christianity 

(Mieah  4:3;  Aets  17:26) 

One  Sunday  morning  not  so  very 
long  ago  the  writer  heard  one  of  our 
leading  preachers  tell  his  well-to-do 
congregation  a  little  incident  that  will 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject 
before  us.  The  church  was  located 
in  one  of  our  best  avenues  and  there 
was  at  least  one  pew  in  that  church 
shared  by  two  families.  These  two 
families  came  to  the  same  pew,  they 
heard  the  same  message,  the  same 
prayers  and  joined  in  the  same  songs. 
But  just  here  the  sameness  ended,  for 
they  never  exchanged  words.  Strange 
things,  however,  happen,  as  was  the 
case  with  these  two  fainilies.  On  a 
beautiful  summer  day  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
made  the  ascent  of  a  moun- 
tain in  Switzerland  and  just  as  they 
had  reached  the  summit  whom  should 
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they  see  bnt  the  couple  who  shared 
the  same  pew  in  the  big  church  on 
the  avenue  at  home.  Of  course  they 
were  surprized,  the  old  time  silence, 
conventionality,  and  unneighborliness 
of  the  city  and  the  church  had  to  give 
way  to  the  unconventionality  and 
neighborliness  of  the  open  spaces. 

In  view  of  such  an  incident  is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  have  to  ask  such 
a  commonplace  question  as,  Who  is  my 
neighbor  t  The  answer  is  beautifully 
set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  Gk)od 
Samaritan  (Luke  15:25-37).  There 
we  see  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  one  belongs  to  our  persuasion 
or  whether  one  is  of  our  nationality. 
It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
person  is  near  or  remote;  the  one 
thing  to  settle  is,  does  that  person 
here,  there,  or  anywhere  need  our 
help.  The  man  who  was  beaten  on 
the  Jericho  road  was  befriended  by  a 
Samaritan  and  the  Samaritans  were 
despised  by  the  Jews.  So  today  there 
are  some  nations  who  look  with  envy, 
with  jealousy  and  malice,  towards 
other  nations.  "National  hatreds  and 
rivalries  and  ambitions  are  hotter  than 
ever"  (Bryce).  While  this  spirit  is 
alive  it  is  futile  to  look  for  swords 
being  "beaten  into  plowshares  and 
spears  into  pruning  hooks."  The 
most  desirable  and  urgent  thing  to- 
day is  for  each  individual  and  each 
nation  to  seek  the  good  of  his  neigh- 
bor. This  is  God's  way  of  solving 
problems.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind 
in  all  conferences  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Washington  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments  was  a  most 
encouraging  sign  of  the  conference 
idea.  Now  that  we  have  had  a  cod- 
ference  of  a  few  nations  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  conference  of  all  the  na- 
tions. One  of  the  most  promising  re- 
sults of  the  Washington  Conference 
was  the  awakening  of  our  own  people 
to  a  larger  interest  in  international 
affairs.  It  is  said  financially  and  com- 
mercially we  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  world.  That  is  true,  but 
we  must  not  stop  there,  for  humanly 
and  spiritually  we  are  inseparable. 


The  oneness  of  the  world  is  a  fact. 
That  was  brought  home  unmistakably 
during  the  Great  War.  While  some 
countries  suffered  more  than  others, 
no  country  escaped  injury. 

In  James  Bryce's  recent  book  on 
International  Relations,  the  con- 
cluding chapter  is  on  Possible  Meth- 
ods for  Averting  War.  There  is  one 
paragraph  there  that  fits  into  this 
question  of  International  Christianity. 

You  maj  ask,  What  ib  it  that  anj  one  of 
us,  70U  here  or  we  in  England,  can  do  aa 
individual  citizens  to  improve  the  character 
of  international  relations,  and  especially  to 
provide  security  against  Uie  outbreak  of  fu- 
ture wars.  .  .  .  What  can  private  citizens 
dof  Well,  the  State  is  made  up  of  private 
citizens  and  such  as  thej  are  such  will  the 
State  be.  Each  of  us  as  individuals  can  do 
little,  but  manj  animated  bj  the  same  feel- 
ing and  belief  can  do  much.  What  is  Be- 
mocracj  for  except  to  represent  and  express 
the  convictions  and  wishes  of  the  people  f 
The  citizens  of  a  democracy  can  do  every- 
thing if  they  express  their  united  will.  The 
raindrops  that  fall  from  the  clouds  unite  to 
form  a  tiny  rill,  and,  meeting  other  rnia, 
it  becomes  a  rivulet,  and  the  rivulet  grows 
to  a  brook,  and  the  brooks  as  they  join  one 
another  swell  into  a  river  that  sweeps  in  its 
resistless  course  downward  to  the  sea.  Each 
of  us  is  only  a  drop,  but  together  we  make 
up  the  volume  of  public  opinion  which  de- 
termines the  character  and  action  of  a  State. 
What  all  the  nations  now  need  is  a  public 
opinion  which  shall  in  every  nation  give 
more  constant  thought  and  keener  attention 
to  international  policy,  and  lift  it  to  a 
higher  plane.  The  peoples  can  do  this  in 
every  country  if  the  best  citizens  give  them 
the  lead. 

The  needs  of  the  world,  whether  it 
is  in  Armenia  or  Russia,  have  found 
the  hearts  of  Americans  responsive 
and  is  not  this  responsiveness  an  evi- 
dence that  we  are  all  the  children  of 
one  Father,  who  "made  of  one  every 
nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth."  R.  S. 


July  30-Aug.  5— God  in  the  Heart 

of  Man 

(Bom.  2:14,15;  Jer.  31:33) 

With  regard  to  the  heathen  Paul 
affirms  that  "they  having  not  the  law, 
are  a  law  unto  themselves;  who  show 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts."    By  the  term  law  he  means 
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the  torah,  the  divinely  authoritative 
instruction  given  not  to  the  Jew  as  a 
Jew  but  to  the  Jew  as  a  man.  His 
words  might  be  freely  rendered, 
''These  having  not  the  Bible  are  a 
Bible  unto  themselves,  who  show  the 
very  substance  of  the  Bible  teaching 
written  in  their  hearts."  God  has  not 
left  himself  without  witness  to  his 
presence  in  the  heart  of  any  man.  To 
every  man  is  given  inward  illumina- 
tion. Whatever  outward  light  be  de- 
nied him,  he  has  an  inner  light  su£9- 
cient  to  guide  him  in  the  way  which 
he  ought  to  take. 

The  two  revelations,  that  written  in 
a  book  and  that  written  in  the  heart, 
must  be  in  perfect  agreement,  seeing 
that  they  have  the  same  author.  The 
inward  revelation  is  personal  and 
comes  first.  It  is  peculiarly  a  man's 
own.  The  written  revelation  is  sim- 
ply a  commentary  upon  consciousness 
and  finds  a  responsive  echo  in  man's 
heart.  A  Chinese  scholar  who  as- 
sisted a  missionary  in  translating  the 
New  Testament  paused  in  his  work 
and  said,  ''Whoever  made  this  book 
made  me.  It  tells  of  my  struggles, 
speaks  to  my  soul,  and  shows  me  the 
true  way." 

The  heart  was  made  by  Gk)d  and  for 
him,  and  it  ever  responds  to  his  voice. 
"When  a  message  comes  to  a  man 
from  heaven,  he  need  not  ask  if  it  is 
true,"  for  "he  that  believeth  hath  the 
witness  in  himself." 

The  moral  nature  of  man  testifies 
to  God's  presence  and  continuous  ac- 
tivity. Conscience  is  an  inward  mon- 
itor. It  is  Gk>d's  witness  within  the 
soul;  more  strictly  speaking  it  is  the 
mouth  of  man's  moral  nature  through 
which  Gk)d  speaks.  The  word  con- 
science itself  when  broken  up  means 
con^cio,  "to  know  with."  The  one 
along  with  whom  man  knows,  whose 
voice  of  approval  or  censure  is  heard 
in  his  heart,  is  Qod. 

Man  is  not  left  alone  to  grope  his 


way  in  the  dark.  "His  primal  duties 
shine  aloft  as  stars."  The  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality  such  as  those  set 
forth  in  the  decalogue  are  inscribed 
in  the  soul.  They  are  written  not  on 
tables  of  stone  but  on  the  fleshly  tab- 
lets of  the  heart.  Men  may  refuse  to 
read  the  written  word,  they  may  tear 
it  to  pieces  and  cast  it  to  the  winds, 
but  from  the  mandatory  voice  within 
they  cannot  escape.  And  it  is  by  this 
standard  of  action  that  those  who 
have  not  the  written  word  shall  be 
judged  at  last. 

In  Prov.  20 :27  it  is  said  that  "the 
spirit  of  man  is  the  lamp  of  the  Lord." 
Through  man's  moral  nature  Qod 
speaks,  giving  him  light  sufficient  to 
guide  his  faltering  feet  into  the  way 
of  life.  Man  is  ever  open  to  God,  he 
is  the  recipient  of  communications 
from  him.  Qod  comes  into  inner  con- 
tact with  him  that  he  may  give  him 
the  light  which  he  needs  for  the  jour- 
ney which  he  is  to  take. 

In  the  present  age  we  are  called 
upon  to  enjoy  the  direct  tuition  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  the  source  of 
inward  illumination,  bearing  concur- 
rent testimony  with  the  written  word, 
and  hence  is  the  source  of  equal 
authority.  It  is  said  that  before  his 
departure  Jesus  gave  to  his  disciples 
"commandment  through  the  Holy 
Spirit"  (Acts  1:2).  To  his  inward 
voice  they  were  ever  to  give  heed.  By 
him  they  were  to  be  led  "into  all  the 
truth"  which  was  necessary  for  them 
to  know  in  order  to  receive  direction 
in  all  the  practical  affairs  of  Christian 
life.  As  exprest  in  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent, God  in  the  heart  of  man  means 
the  brooding  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  enlightener,  comforter,  and 
guide.  To  resist  or  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  climax  of  iniquity.  This 
age  of  privilege  has  its  added  re- 
sponsibilities. "Unto  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  him  also  shall  much 
be  required."  j.  m.  C. 


The    Book 
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Glasgow,  Scotland 


July  2 — Ezekiel,  the  Watchman  of 

Israel 

(Ezek.  2:1-^:27) 

Last  quarter's  lesson  carried  us  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586 
B.C.,  in  this  lesson  we  go  back  six 
years,  to  592.  There  were  two  sieges 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians; 
the  one  which  ended  in  586  with  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  the  depor- 
tation of  its  people  was  preceded  by 
another,  in  597,  which  also  involved 
the  deportation  of  King  Jehoiachin 
(2  Kings  24:15)  and  many  of  the 
leading  men.  With  this  group 
"Ezekiel  the  priest"  was  carried  into 
exile,  and  the  vision  which  opens  his 
book  came  to  him,  he  tells  us,  "in  the 
fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin'a  captivity," 
i.  e.,  in  592.  Ezekiel  differs  from  the 
earlier  prophets,  such  as  Amos  or 
Isaiah,  in  this,  that  while  they  addrest 
themselves  to  the  nation,  he,  as  chap. 
3  admirably  illustrates,  is  supremely 
concerned  with  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  individuals  whom  he  addresses, 
and  he  is  the  first  example  of  what 
we  should  to-day  call  a  pastor. 

Chap.  2  shows  how  hard  his  task 
was.  He  was  very  conscious  of  ad- 
dressing a  "rebellious  house,"  impu- 
dent and  stiff -hearted,  who  were  vast- 
ly more  likely  to  reject  than  to  accept 
his  message.  But  he  was  not  asked 
to  face  them  until  he  had  had  the 
glorious  vision  of  the  power,  om- 
nipresence, and  omniscience  of  God 


which  occupies  chap.  1.  Ezekiel,  pros- 
trated by  the  vision,  was  then  addrest 
as  "son  of  man"  (a  phrase  designed 
to  express  his  frailty  in  contrast  with 
the  majesty  of  God),  and  bidden  to 
rise  and  accept  his  commission  for 
service.  That  service  was  to  declare 
the  message  of  God,  which,  the  in  the 
last  half  of  his  book  (chaps.  25-48) 
becomes  a  message  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise, in  the  first  half  (1-24)  and  ex- 
pressly here  (2:10)  a  message  of 
doom — ^he  is  thinking  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  consequent 
exile — a  doom  justified  by  the  past 
and  present  infidelity  and  idolatry  of 
the  people  (cf.  chap.  8).  There  was 
every  temptation  on  his  part  to  re- 
fuse to  embark  upon  so  perilous  a 
course,  to  "rebel"  in  one  way  as  the 
people  had  rebelled  in  another; 
nevertheless  he  must  speak  his  mes- 
sage without  fiinching  or  fear. 

His  inspiration  is  suggestively  de- 
scribed by  the  symbolical  swallowing 
of  a  bookroU:  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  Law  (Deuteronomy) 
which  we  discust  six  weeks  ago,  had 
doubtless  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
book  as  a  source  of  divine  revelation. 
Ezekiel  was  to  swallow  the  roll,  that 
is,  to  digest  the  book  and  make  its 
ideas  his  very  own.  When  he  ate  the 
roll,  bitter  as  were  its  contents,  it  was 
as  sweet  as  honey  in  his  mouth,  for 
it  is  sweet  to  do  the  will  of  Gk)d  and 
to  be  trusted  with  tasks  for  him.  The 
task,  he  was  again  reminded,  would 
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be  unspeakably  hard,  for  his  stub- 
bom  hearers  would  be  less  responsive 
to  the  divine  message  than  even 
heathen  foreigners  would  have  been; 
but  he  was  to  go  resolutely  forward, 
trusting  in  the  Ood  who  had  called 
and  could  equip  and  sustain  him.  He 
then  found  his  way  to  Tel-abib,  a  col- 
ony of  his  fellow-exiles,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  week  in  a  state  of  utter 
stupefaction,  dumb  and  motionless. 

Then  he  received  another  message. 
His  task  was  then  defined  as  that  of 
a  watchman.  As  it  is  the  watchman's 
business  to  detect  and  give  warning 
of  danger,  so  it  was  the  prophet's 
business  to  warn  individual  men  of 
the  coming  catastrophe  which  he  him- 
self so  clearly  saw.  And  it  was  not 
enough  to  warn  the  crowd ;  he  had  to 
deal  personally  with  individuals, 
good  and  bad,  and  warn  them  solemn- 
ly, each  and  all,  the  good  no  less  than 
the  bad — the  bad  to  turn  from  his 
evil  way,  and  the  good  to  persist  to 
the  end  without  swerving  from  the 
good  way ;  for  the  destiny  of  men  will 
be  determined  by  the  character  and 
conduct  they  exhibit  when  the  hour 
of  judgment  strikes. 

The  passage  suggests  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  the  teacher,  and  in 
general  of  education,  in  the  process 
of  reconstructing  a  world  shattered, 
as  Ezekiers  world  was  and  as  ours  is, 
by  war  and  its  tragic  consequences; 
and  in  connection  with  it,  it  would 
be  well  to  read  H.  6.  Wells's  fierce  in- 
sistence on  the  inconceivable  impor- 
tance of  education  in  his  recent  book 
on  The  Salvaging  of  Civilization,  We 
learn  (1)  that  the  teacher  must  have 
a  vision  of  what  he  would  be  at.  In 
our  time  he  must  clearly  understand 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  education  is 
to  create  an  intelligent  world-citizen- 
ship. If  the  nations  can  not  all  learn 
that  they  are  members  one  of  another 
and  that  each  needs  every  other,  then 


civilization  as  we  know  it  is  doomed 
to  perish.  How  a  clear  conception  of 
this  would  put  purpose  and  fire  into 
the  detail  of  history  and  geography, 
much  of  which  now  seems  so  dreary ! 
To  speak  powerfully  and  truly  we 
must  first  see  clearly.  (2)  The  teach- 
er must  make  the  message  his  own. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  strong 
language  of  3 :3.  He  must  not  repeat 
it  in  parrot-like  fashion,  he  must 
work  it  into  the  very  fiber  of  his 
being  until  it  is  his  very  self  that  he 
is  uttering;  and  he  must  speak  it 
out  with  courage,  whether  people 
like  to  hear  it  or  not.  Small-hearted 
patriots  may  resent  the  invitation 
to  think  internationally;  but  it  is 
either  that  or  chaos.  The  teacher 
should  teach  himself  and  his  pupil 
to  remember  that  God  "loved  the 
world"  (cf.  John  3:16).  (3)  The 
teacher  must  give  time  and  thought, 
like  Jesus,  to  the  individual  as  well 
as  to  the  class  or  crowd.  His  busi- 
ness is  not  only  to  give  information, 
but  to  create  an  outlook  and  to  mold 
character.  If  he  does  not  do  that, 
what  is  he  there  fort  He  is  there, 
in  Ezekiel's  words,  to  "warn"  of  the 
doom  which  will  overtake  us  all  if 
we  do  not  think  large  and  generous 
thoughts.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
individual  souk  of  his  class,  and  the 
prophet  sternly  maintains  that,  if 
one  of  them  dies  imwamed,  the 
teacher  is  his  murderer.  Good  and 
bad  alike  need  warning,  for  the  in- 
dividual life  and  the  world  of  to- 
day are  alive  with  dangers. 

July  9 — Daniel  Interpreting 
Nebuchadrezzar's  Dream 

(Dan.  chap.  2) 

The  world-outlook  for  which  we 
pled  in  the  last  lesson  is  brilliantly 
set  forth  in  this  long  and  fascinat- 
ing chapter.  Very  briefly  the  story 
is  this.    In  chap.  1,  Daniel  and  his 
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three  friends,  Jewish  captives  at  the 
court  of  Babylon,  proved  their  fidel- 
ity to  their  religion  by  refusing  to 
defile  themselves  with  the  king's 
food.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
they  showed  themselves  superior  to 
the  "wise"  men  of  the  empire.  Then 
follows  in*  chap.  2  a  dream  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  in  which  a  great 
image  was  shivered  to  pieces  by  a 
little  stone,  which  grew  till  it  filled 
the  whole  world.  Daniel  alone  could 
retell  and  interpret  the  dream:  it 
denoted  a  succession  of  kingdoms, 
which  would  all  be  ultimately  over- 
thrown and  succeeded  by  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

To  the  view  of  history  underlying 
this  dream  there  is  a  parallel  in  the 
vision  of  Daniel  in  chap.  7,  which 
should  be  read  alongside  of  chap.  2. 
In  chap.  7,  four  great  beasts  are 
seen  coming  up  out  of  the  sea — the 
last  of  them  especially  cruel  and  ter- 
rible. Before  the  Judge  who  is 
seated  upon  his  throne  is  brought 
one  like  a  son  of  man,  who  comes 
wiA  the  clouds  of  heaven — ^this  hu- 
man and  heavenly  figure  being  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  beasts  that 
rise  out  of  the  sea.  Daniel  is  in- 
formed that  the  beasts  represent 
four  kingdoms,  whose  dominion  is 
to  be  superseded  by  the  dominion  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  i.e.,  by 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  will 
be  everlasting.  Evidently  the  vision 
and  the  dream  are  parallel. 

What  were  those  kingdoms  or  em- 
pires! With  11:1,2,  in  view,  the  an- 
swer is  very  simple.  Without  enig- 
ma or  symbolism  of  any  kind,  the 
Persian  empire  is  mentioned  in 
11 :2,  as  preceding  the  Greek,  and  in 
11:1  as  being  preceded  by  the  Me- 
dian, which  in  its  turn  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  Babylonian.  Here, 
then,  in  the  plainest  terms,  is  a  suc- 
cession of  four  empires — ^Babylon- 
ian, Median,  Persian,  Greek — ^the  last 


to  be  succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of 
God;  and  the  book  was  written  in  a 
time  of  persecution  to  console  and 
strengthen  the  faithful  and  to  con- 
firm their  hope  in  the  coming  king- 
dom of  God,  when  the  empire  of 
brute  force  would  once  and  for  all 
be  over. 

The  aim  of  chap.  2  has  been  well 
described  by  Professor  Driver.    It  is 

to  show  (1)  how  the  heathen  king  is  brought 
(verse  47)  to  aeknowledge  the  supranacy 
of  Daniel's  God;  (2)  how  the  seqnenee  of 
empires  is  in  the  hands  of  God  (Terse  21) ; 
and  (3)  how  a  divine  kingdom  ia  destined 
ultimately  to  be  established  upon  earth. 
The  representation  of  the  magiufieent  but 
hollow  splendor  of  earthly  empire  in  the 
form  of  a  ''huge,  gleaming,  terrible  eolos- 
sus.  of  many  colors  and  different  metals," 
brilliant  at  its  summit,  but  graduaUy  de- 
teriorating, both  in  materia]  and  appear- 
anee,  toward  its  base,  and,  when  stnuuL  by 
the  falling  rock,  instantly  collapsing  into 
fragments,  is  fine  and  striking. 

In  reading  these  words  we  are  ir- 
resistibly reminded  of  the  career  and 
fate  of  the  Oerman  empire,  but  we 
dare  not  forget  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  been  involved  in 
a  common  ruin,  and  that  not  one  of 
them  is  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  That  is  yet  to 
come.' 

These  chapters  (2  and  7)  embody 
a  fine  vision  of  history  as  not  a  mere 
tangle  of  events  but  the  march  of  a 
purpose.  In  particular  they  teach  ns 
(1)  that  there  can  be  no  permanence 
for  nations  that  worship  and  build  up- 
on force.  In  time  the  brass  and  the  iron 
shall  be  shattered  no  less  surely  than 
the  clay.  The  ferocious  nature  of  the 
policies  of  earthly  empires  is  even 
more  graphically  portrayed  in  chap. 
7  where  they  are  compared  to  four 
wild  beasts.  It  is  the  author's  way 
of  suggesting  that  those  policies  are 
brutal,  the  sort  of  thing  you  might 
expect  from  wild  beasts  rather  than 
from  sane  men.  How  truly  the  writer 
has  anticipated  the  modem  world, 
with  its  nations  which  draw  their 
symbols  from  fierce,  cruel  animals — 
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the  Russian  bear,  the  British  lion, 
the  American  eagle.  Now  you  can 
not  build  a  world  on  mere  force;  a 
world  poised  on  bayonets  is  very  in- 
securely poised  indeed.  The  spirit  of 
militarism  must  die  out  or  be  de- 
stroyed in  every  nation,  before  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)d  can  come.  As  Have- 
lock  Ellis  has  recently  said, 

Surely  at  no  period  of  the  world's  history 
has  it  been  so  necessary  as  it  is  to-day  to 
strike  hard  at  militarism.  Never  before 
has  it  been  so  clearly  visible  that  all  civili- 
zation, even  all  the  most  elementary  tradi- 
tions of  humanity  and  brotherhood,  depend 
on  the  absolute  destruction  of  militarism. 

(2)  But  we  must  cherish  the  faith 
that  the  era  of  force  will  pass  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  and  the  era 
of  peace  will  surely  come.  The 
mighty  image  will  be  shattered  by  the 
little  stone:  or  more  plainly  in  chap. 
7,  the  brute  beasts  will  be  followed  by 
the  man,  i.e.,  the  rule  of  force  will 
one  day  give  place  to  the  rule  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  in  this  faith  that,  amid 
the  disillusions  of  peace,  men  must 
continue  to  work  and  pray. 

July  16— -The  Handwriting  on  the 
Wall  (Temperance  Lesson) 

(Dan.  5:1-31) 

This  chapter  ushers  us  into  the 
magnificent  banqueting-hall  of  the 
palace  at  Babylon.  In  a  drunken 
humor  Belshazzar  ordered  to  be 
brought  upon  the  table  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  that  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  temple  at  the  sack  of 
Jerusalem,  and  out  of  those  sacred 
vessels  he  and  his  heathen  company 
drank,  praising  the  while  their 
heathen  gods.  The  pious  Jew  who 
heard  this  tale  would  shudder  at  the 
profanity  and  impiety  into  which  the 
king  had  been  led  by  indulgence  in 
wine.  But  the  gaiety  was  speedily 
transformed  by  a  weird  message  writ- 
ten on  the  brilliantly  illuminated 
wall  by  a  mysterious  hand.  Terrified 
and  sobered,  the  king  summoned  his 


wise  men  to  interpret  the  enigmatic 
words,  but  they  could  not  even  read 
them,  far  less  interpret  them.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  queen-mother, 
Daniel  was  summoned,  whose  won- 
drous power  had  many  a  time  been 
tested  (cf.  chaps.  2  and  4).  Here,  as 
in  chap.  2,  the  writer  means  us  to 
feel  that  tiie  only  wise  Qod  is  the 
Qod  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  only 
wise  men  are  the  men  whom  he  in- 
spires. 

Conscious  of  his  power,  Daniel 
calmly  offered  to  read  and  interpret 
the  mysterious  writing,  but  he  would 
accept  no  reward.  Before,  however, 
the  fateful  words  were  uttered,  he 
paused  to  remind  his  royal  listener 
how  much  he  might  have  learned,  and 
how  little  in  reality  he  had  profited, 
from  the  humiliation  of  his  haughty 
predecessor,  Nebuchadrezzar.  He 
too  had  been  lifted  to  power  and  sov- 
ereignty, but  power  had  bred  pride 
and  pride  had  been  chastised  by  un- 
speakable humiliation  (cf.  chap.  4). 
Belshazzar,  however,  had  repeated 
Nebuchadrezzar's  mistake:  he  had 
been  guilty  not  only  of  pride,  but  of 
wanton  profanity  and  impiety  as 
well,  in  touching  with  sacrilegious 
hands  and  wanton  lips  the  sacred  ves- 
sels of  Jehovah.  Then,  after  this  un- 
answerable charge,  came  the  solemn 
moment  when  the  mysterious  words, 
which  had  so  baffled  the  wise  men, 
were  uttered  and  explained.  The 
words  and  their  explanation  raise  for 
us  difficult  problems  into  which  it  is 
not  needful  here  to  go,  but  probably 
they  were  meant  to  carry  a  double 
sense:  on  the  one  hand  they  seem  to 
have  indicated  weights,  and  on  the 
other  to  have  denoted  the  ideas, 
'^numbered,  weighed,  divided."  In 
any  case  the  awful  words  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  Belshazzar  and  the 
Babylonian  empire,  the  last  word 
announcing  plainly  enough  that  it 
was  to  fall  before  tiie  Persians.    That 
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night  which  had  been  begun  in  gaiety 
and  continued  in  mystery  and  terror 
ended  in  death.  The  proud  and  im- 
pious king  was  slain. 

From  the  weird  and  brilliant  story 
we  see  that  drink  begets  insolence  and 
irreverence.  It  was  after  he  had 
tasted  the  wine  that  Belshazsar  com- 
mitted the  impiety  of  desecrating  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  temple.  Strong 
drink  destroys  a  man's  balance,  his 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  his  self- 
eontrol,  his  sense  of  reverence.  It  leads 
to  insolence,  profanity,  and  a  blasphe- 
mous disregard  of  the  most  sacred 
things.  Last  September  it  was  my  un- 
happy fate  to  travel  by  rail  a  good 
many  miles  in  a  car  with  three  young 
men  who,  after  a  football  match,  had 
allowed  alcohol  to  pick  what  brains 
they  had.  They  made  the  journey 
not  only  uncomfortable  but  hideous 
by  their  silly  shouting  and  maudlin 
screaming  of  songs:  and — ^what  was 
much  worse— one  of  them  playfully 
addrest  a  child  sitting  opposite  in 
language  of  vidgar  profanity.  When 
drink  comes,  self-control  goes — ^and 
with  it  goes  also  a  decent  regard  for 
the  rights  of  other  people,  to  say 
nothing  of  reverence  for  the  sancti- 
ties of  childhood.  On  Tuesday  after- 
noons and  evenings,  when  licensed 
premises  in  Glasgow  are  closed  in 
terms  of  the  half  holiday  closing  or- 
der made  by  the  local  authority  un- 
der the  Shops  Act,  men  and  women 
have  been  streaming  out  in  the  tram- 
car  in  search  of  drink  to  neighboring 
villages  where  the  public  houses  (or 
saloons)  were  open,  with  the  result 
that  the  work  of  the  car  conductors 
on  the  return  journey  is  carried  out 
under  the  gravest  difSculty,  and,  as 
the  local  press  states,  ''some  of  those 
who  traveled  displayed  a  disposition 
to  quarrel  with  anybody  and  every- 
body, and  made  fluent  use,  in  the 
presence  of  women  travelers,  of  lan- 
guage of  the  most  offensive  charac- 


ter." Drink  drives  out  reverence  for 
God  and  respect  for  woman  and 
child ;  the  fate  of  Belshazzar  sugge;»t» 
that  the  end  of  indulgence  is  destriK- 
tion. 

July  23— Daniel  and  the  Lions 

(Dan.  e:l-2S) 

A  fortnight  ago  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  writtsi 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  men  who 
were  suffering  bitter  persecution  for 
the  religion  of  the  fathers,  and  this 
general  purpose  is  happily  illustrated 
by  the  vivid  and  familiar  story  be- 
fore us  today.  The  Hebrews  were 
fond  of  telling  how  their  countrymen 
came  to  posts  of  highest  dignity  and 
power  in  foreign  lands;  and,  like  Jo- 
seph in  Egypt,  Daniel  had  reached  a 
X>osition  of  supreme  eminence  in  the 
government  of  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire. This  drew  upon  him  the  j€^> 
ousy  of  the  other  high  ofScials,  a  jeal- 
ousy enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  alien,  and  they  plotted  his  de- 
struction. His  pubUc  record,  how- 
ever was  so  unimpeachable  that  he 
could  be  successfidly  attacked  onlj 
on  the  ground  of  his  religion.  They 
accordingly  induced  the  unsuspect- 
ing king  to  establish  a  stringent  in- 
terdict forbidding  any  of  his  subjects 
to  offer  a  petition  or  prayer  to  any 
power  in  heaven  or  earth  except  to 
himself  for  the  space  of  a  month,  and 
any  who  violated  this  interdict  were 
to  be  cast  into  a  den  of  lions.  As 
Oriental  monarehs  were  accustomed 
to  adulation,  honors,  and  titles  which 
amounted  almost  to  worship,  this  de- 
cree would  by  no  means  have  seemed 
so  monstrous  to  the  ancient  world  as 
it  seems  to  us. 

Daniel  was  well  aware  that  this  de- 
cree was  practically  his  death  war- 
rant, but  this  did  not  in  the  least 
appal  him  or  affect  the  habits  of  his 
religious  life.    On  the  fiat  roof  of  his 
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house  there  was  a  chamber  with  lat- 
ticed windows,  such  as  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  East  to-day,  and  these 
windows  faced  Jerusalem.  To  a  de- 
vout Jew  Jerusalem,  and  especially 
the  temple,  was  the  most  important 
spot  in  all  the  world,  for  Jehovah,  tho 
the  Ood  of  all  the  earth,  was  believed 
to  have  made  it  in  a  unique  sense  his 
home.  Consequently  nothing,  was 
more  natural  than  that  worshipers 
should  turn  to  it  in  prayer  (1  Kings 
8 :44).  So  in  his  roof  chamber  whose 
windows  faced  Jerusalem  Daniel, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  decree,  regu- 
larly went  on  his  knees  three  times  a 
day  (cf.  Ps.  55:17)  and  prayed;  and 
it  is  worth  noting  that  special  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  thanksgiving.  The 
awful  fate  which  now  seemed  so  cer- 
tain did  not  dull  his  capacity  for 
praise  and  gratitude. 

This  was  the  hour  for  which  Dan- 
ieVs  jealous  rivals  had  been  waiting. 
They  denounced  him  to  the  king  as 
a    deliberate    law-breaker,    and    de- 
manded the  extreme  penalty.     The 
king,  who  saw  the  trap  too  late,  did 
what  he  could — ^but  all  in  vain — ^to 
save   Daniel;  but  after  a  night  of 
sleepless  anguish  he  went  to  the  pit 
and  discovered  with  joy  beyond  mea- 
sure   that    Daniel    was   still  alive — 
saved  by  his  God  from  the  cruel  lions 
and  the  still  more  cruel  men.    Then 
the  tables  were  turned.    The  king  de- 
livered the  enemies  of  Daniel  over  to 
the  fate  which  they  had  contrived  for 
him,  and  he  made  a  decree  that  the 
God  of  Daniel  who  had  proved  his 
power  in  so  marvelous  a  way  should 
be   honored   and  feared  throughout 
his  dominions  as  the  living  God  whose 
kingdom  knows  no  end. 

(1)  Incidentally  we  learn  the  folly 
and  the  doom  of  envy.  Jealous  of 
Daniel's  gifts  and  position,  the  Per- 
sian officials  plotted  his  ruin,  only  in 
the  end  to  find  themselves  and  not 
him  torn  to  pieces  in  the  lion's  den. 


With  great  frequency  and  power  the 
Old  Testament  portrays  this  nemesis 
which  runs  through  human  affiairs, 
involving  the  guilty  often  in  the  very 
ruin  in  which  they  had  hoped  to  in- 
volve others.  (2)  But  the  chief  aim 
of  the  story  is  to  emphasize  the  duty 
of  maintaining  religious  habits  when 
tempted  to  neglect  or  abandon  them, 
and  the  certainty  with  which  such 
fidelity  will  in  the  end  be  rewarded. 
If  any  one  should  raise  the  question, 
"But  did  these  things  really  hap- 
pen!" the  answer  should  be  sought 
along  the  following  lines,  (a)  It  has 
to  be  remembered  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  written  about  the  year 
165  B.C.,  i.e.,  about  four  centuries 
after  the  events  with  which  it  deals, 
and  is  therefore  not  contemporary 
history,  (b)  The  difficulties  occa- 
sioned by  the  miraculous  element  in 
this  book — ^the  deliverance  of  Daniel 
from  the  lions  and  of  his  friends  from 
the  fiery  furnace  (chap.  3) — ^recall 
the  similar  difficulties  that  gather 
round  the  stories  of  Elijah  and 
EUsha  with  which  we  dealt  in  Jan- 
uary and  February.  We  then  saw 
that  to  the  Hebrew  historians  the  idea 
was  more  important  than  the  fact, 
and  that  their  aim  was  not  so  much 
to  convey  historical  information  as  to 
create  religious  impressions  and  con- 
victions. The  book  of  Daniel,  we  re- 
peat, was  written  to  sustain  the  tried 
and  tempted  faith  of  the  loyal  Jews 
under  the  fierce  assaults  made  upon 
their  religion  and  their  sacred  books 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  the  writer 
desired  to  assure  them  that  fidelity 
was  to  be  fully  rewarded  by  deliver- 
ance from  cruelty  as  personified  by 
the  lions  and  from  the  flames  of 
persecution.  And  brilliantly  did  he 
succeed  in  Ms  aim ;  for  he  kindled  his 
comrades  to  a  passionate  endurance 
and  enthusiasm  which  won  them  vic- 
tory after  victory.  That  was  the 
writer's  intention,  and  it  is  with  that 
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that  we  should  be  concerned.  He 
looked  at  Daniel  praying  with  his 
windows  open  to  Jerusalem,  and 
asked  his  countrymen  to  be  like  that, 
and  to  trust  God  for  the  conse- 
quences. There  are  times  when  to 
perform  a  religious  duty  silently  or 
stealthily  is  to  play  the  coward.  It 
is  a  cheap  and  flabby  religion  which 
is  afraid  to  take  the  consequences; 
and  if  the  men  who  do  face  them  are 
not  invariably  delivered  from  danger 
and  death,  they  will  assuredly  find 
their  place  in  the  end  in  the  everlast- 
ing kingdom  of  Ood. 

July  30— The  First  Return  from 

ExUe 

(Jer.  29:10-14;  Erara  1:111) 

A  month  ago  our  studies  brought 
us  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  exile.  The  false  prophets 
had  proclaimed  that  the  Jews  would 
soon  be  back  in  their  own  land  (Jer. 
28:3);  Jeremiah  knew  better,  he 
knew  that  a  discipline,  long  and  se- 
vere, would  be  necessary  before  the 
people  were  worthy  to  return ;  not  till 
seventy  years  had  passed  would  the 
exile  be  over  and  the  return  begin 
(Jer.  29:10).  Seventy  we  are  to  un- 
derstand as  a  round  number — in 
point  of  fact  the  exile  lasted  scarcely 
fifty  years  (586-538  B.C.).  The  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  was  made  possible 
by  their  emancipation  from  the  yoke 
of  Babylon,  and  that  was  effected 
by  Cyrus,  here  called  "king  of  Per- 
sia," who  overthrew  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Notice  how  completely  the 
opening  verse  assigns  the  control  of 
history  to  God  and  the  interpretation 
of  it  to  the  men  whom  he  inspires; 
it  is  he  who  stirs  up  Cyrus  to  make 
his  famous  proclamation  and  it  is  he 
who  had  inspired  Jeremiah  to  an- 
nounce in  advance  the  return  which 
this  proclamation  made  possible.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  instru- 


ment chosen  by  Jehovah  to  effect  the 
emancipation  and  restoration  of  his 
people  was  a  foreigner — the  king  of 
Persia. 

Cyrus,  tho  a  great  conqueror,  wu& 
also  a  man  of  singularly  humane  and 
gracious  temper  and  a  statesman  of 
extraordinary  political  insight.  His 
official  permission  to  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  land  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  noble  and  tolerant  pol- 
icy, generally  allowing  the  deported 
inhabitants  of  conquered  countries  to 
return  to  their  original  homes  and 
to  restore  there  the  worship  of  their 
ancestral  gods.  His  own  words  are: 
"The  gods  I  restored  to  their  seats 
and  made  for  them  a  dwelling-place 
forever.  All  of  their  people  I  gath- 
ered and  restored  to  their  homes." 
This  latter  concession  is  not  a  mere 
piece  of  clever  statesmanship  de- 
signed to  make  a  contented  people: 
himself  a  man  of  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, he  respected  the  religion  of 
others.  What  is  reasonably  certain, 
says  Dr.  McCurdy,  is  that 

he  abhorred  the  idea  of  usiiig  force  to  spread 
his  religious  views;  that  he  saw  sumeieiit 
good  in  all  the  greater  religions  to  justify 
him  in  both  tolerating  and  encouraging 
them;  and  that  he  promoted  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  his  subjects  bj  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  serving  Ood  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience." 

The  decree  not  only  permitted  the 
Jews  to  return  and  rebuild  the  tem- 
ple, but  it  made  provision  that  the 
returning  exiles  were  to  be  helped  by 
the  gifts  of  money,  goods,  cattle,  etc. 
Many  devout  souls  must  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  decree  to  go  back 
to  Palestine,  but  all  did  not  go,  only 
those  who  felt  the  divine  constraint; 
for  the  prospects  opened  up  by  the 
homeland,  whose  fortunes  must  have 
been  very  low  since  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, were  far  from  inviting.  We 
hear  nothing  of  the  journey,  our  at- 
tention is  concentrated  upon  the  tem- 
ple vessels,  because  with  the  compiler 
of  Ezra,  who  was  no  doubt  also  the 
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writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles,  the 
dominant  interest  is  public  worship. 

This  baldly  written  passage  con- 
ceals some  important  thoughts:  (1) 
The  sure  fulfilment  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose. The  word  of  the  Lord  had  to 
be  accomplished  (1:1).  Israel's  work 
for  the  world  could  be  completely 
WTonght  out  only  in  her  own  land; 
and  so,  in  his  mysterious  providence 
Grod,  through  Cyrus,  brought  her 
back.  Each  nation  has  its  own  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world;  the  contribution  of  the 
Jews  was  religion,  and  God  made  use 
even  of  foreign  soldiers  and  states- 
men to  bring  to  pass  his  purpose 
through  the  Jews.  Behind  history  is 
a    purpose   of   God,  often  thwarted, 


but  never  defeated.  (2)  The  impor- 
tance of  religion.  "They  rose  to  go 
up  to  build  the  house  of  Jehovah." 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  returning 
exiles  had  no  other  thought  in  their 
hearts  but  the  reestablishing  of  the 
temple  worship.  If  immigrants  were 
bent  on  creating  opportunities  for 
worship,  and  on  strengthening  and 
extending  the  influence  of  the  Church 
in  the  countries  to  which  they  go, 
how  well  it  would  be  both  for  them 
and  for  the  land  of  their  adoption! 
(3)  The  duty  of  generosity  in  relig- 
ion. The  exiles  gave  each  according 
to  his  ability.  People  should  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  what  they  pretend  to 
value,  and  if  they  believe  in  the 
Church,  they  should  support  it. 


THE  LORD'S  SUPPER' 


In  the  first  part  of  the  story 
(verses  17-25)  note  two  points:  (1) 
The  disciples  assume  that  Jesus  will 
observe  the  religious  custom  of  the 
day.  "Where  wilt  thou  that  we  pre- 
pare for  thee  to  eat  the  passoverf 
They  were  right,  but  he  had  already 
arranged  with  an  unknown  disciple 
to  have  a  room  ready.  Probably  the 
words,  "My  time  is  at  hand,"  were 
the  pass-word  which  had  been  fixed 
upon.  In  any  case,  the  disciples  find 
that  Jesus  has  been  already  thinking 
of  the  future  and  planning  for  them ; 
they  are  soon  to  discover  that  he  plans 
a  very  different  ^d  of  feast  from 
what  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
expect.  So  Gk)d  outdoes  our  expec- 
tations. (2)  The  honesty  of  the  disci- 
ples. Hitherto  the  predictions  of  be- 
trayal had  been  general ;  now»  to  their 
dismay,  Jesus  declares,  **One  of  you 
shall  betray  me."  We  know  (from 
verses  14-16)  it  was  Judas,  but  the 
eleven  did  not  know.  And,  instead  of 
wondering  who  it  was,  instead  of 
Peter  wondering  if  it  would  be  John, 

>A  Study  of  Matt.  26:14-50. 


or  of  John  wondering  if  it  would  be 
Thomas,  each  asked,  *  *  Lord,  is  it  1 1 " 
That  is,  they  were  conscious  of  their 
own  unsteadiness  of  heart.  The  first 
impulse  was  not  to  criticize  some  one 
else  but  to  examine  their  own  hearts. 
None  of  them  regarded  himself  as  too 
good  for  this  temptation,  dreadful  as 
it  must  have  sounded  to  them.  There 
is  no  better  preparation  for  the 
Lord's  Supper,  or  for  any  fellowship 
with  Christ,  than  this  humble,  search- 
ing sense  of  personal  weakness.  For, 
after  all,  Christ  is  betrayed  by  people 
inside  his  circle.  It  is  among  those  who 
bear  his  name  that  his  interests  are 
abandoned  and  injured.  And  no  out- 
ward tie  of  membership  can  avail  to 
safeguard  us  against  such  a  tempta> 
tion. 

In  the  story  of  the  supper  (verses 
26-30)  note  (1)  the  gladness  of  the 
Lord.  He  "blessed,"  he  "gave 
thanks,"  over  the  bread  and  wine; 
they  meant,  as  he  said,  his  own  body 
and  blood,  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 
But  it  was  a  gift  of  God  to  men,  th« 
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inauguration  of  a  "new  testament 
or  covenant  of  forgiveness  and  fel- 
lowship. This  note  of  joy  is  pre- 
served in  the  term  "Eucharist,"  and 
ought  to  be  struck  at  every  commun- 
ion service.  (2)  The  assurance  of 
future  life  and  fellowship  "in  my 
Father 's  kingdom. ' '  The  supper  was 
not  to  be  an  end  of  his  relations  with 
them.  Hope  as  well  as  memory  was 
to  pervade  their  communion. 

The  latter  thought  recurs  in  Paul's 
word:  "As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.''  But 
the  apostle's  counsel  carries  with  it 
a  further  reminder.  "As  often,"  he 
says.  Now  what  we  do  often  tends  to 
bc^me  formal,  unless  we  are  careful. 
The  repetition  of  the  supper  may 
abate  our  freshness  of  wonder  and 
reverence.  The  word,  the  actions,  are 
so  familiar  to  us  that  they  may  be- 
come almost  a  thinf?  of  rote.  The 
Lord's  death  must  never  be  a  com- 
monplace to  us;  it  must  stir  faith  and 
love  and  hope,  whenever  we  remem- 
ber it  at  his  table. 

Should  the  Revision  Be 
Revised 

In  the  Contemporary  Beview  for  Januarj 
Dr.  John  £.  MeFadyen,  so  weU  known  to 
readers  of  the  HoiOLiTio,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion— ^Do  we  need  a  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament,  espeeiaUj  in  view  of  our  pos- 
session of  the  Bevised  Version  f  The  real 
advance  of  the  B.  V.  over  the  A.  V.  is 
acknowledged  (and  in  manj  respects  the 
American  Standard  Version  is  still  better). 
But  even  the  B.  V.  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. It  retains  many  archaisms,  the  elim- 
ination of  which  would  appeal  to  the  mod- 
em mind.  It  embodies  the  ' '  curious  result ' ' 
that  the  better  readings  are  often  in  the 
margin  rather  than  in  the  text.  It  retains 
LoBD  instead  of  the  "proper  name"  of  the 
God  of  Israel  (Jehovah,  Yahweh).  It 
often  perilouslj  approaches  nonsense  in  its 
renderings  (Isa.  10:22,  23,  Ac),  sometimes 
through  sheer  timidity  or  throng  slavish 


adherence  to  the  Hebrew  when  the  Septoa- 
gint  gives  a  better  reading.  The  Beviseny 
too,  were  singularly  averse  to  quite  obviow 
and  simple  eonjectural  readings  wliieh 
would  have  carried  out  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage. Dr.  McFadjen  approves  the  ragget- 
tion  of  Duhm  in  Ps.  34:10,  tubatitiitiiic 
"liars"  (i,e,,  apostates,  "those  who  deaj 
[God]")  for  "young  lions."  [Thia  is  a 
meaning  that  appears  in  the  Tabnudie  Ara- 
maic] Moreover,  at  times  the  Beviaers  ad- 
hered slavishly  to  Hebrew  idiom,  as  im  Ibl 
40:24,  for  which  Dr.  McFadyen  suppUes  a 
better  rendering  as  follows:  "Bcarealj  have 
they  been  planted,  sown,  Ac,  when  be  blow- 
eth  upon  them."  The  American  version  ef 
Jer.  4:19  in  substituting  "angoiak"  for 
"bowels,"  raises  the  translation  fron 
bathos  to  pathos.  In  like  fadiion  the  Be- 
visers  employ  "inelastic  and  eonventioBa] 
ways"  of  translating  "great  reeurriag 
words"  like  "judgment,"  instead  of  nsiig 
such  a  word  as  "justice"  (cf.  Amos  5:24; 
Mai.  2:17).  Literal  translation  of  a  He^ 
brew  idiom  may  be  misleading.  "Son  of  a 
prophet"  means  a  professional  projkhet; 
son  of  God  means  a  supernatural  being;  soa 
of  man  (Dan.  7:13)  means  "a  figure  ia 
human  form."  Indeed,  Dr.  MeFadyea 
points  out  that  sometimes  paraphrase  givet 
a  sense  in  the  rendering  closer  to  the  origi 
nal  than  literal  translation.  "Lamb  of 
God"  to  an  Eskimo  would  mean  little  or 
nothing.    But  care  is  needed  here. 

A  paragraph  or  two,  which  might  weD 
have  been  extended,  refer  to  the  often  eoa- 
demned  ignoring  of  poetic  form,  espedaDj 
in  the  prophetic  books.  .The  author  quote* 
Cheyne's  beautiful  rendering  of  the  "Song 
of  the  Vineyard,"  Isa.  5: Iff.,  and  notes  the 
X>088ibilities  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  1:3; 
Song  2:11,  12;  Isa.  5:21ff. 

Another  advance  is^suggested  in  the  sep- 
aration of  history  and  legislation.  Bemove 
from  its  context  Ex.  35,  Num.  10:28,  and 
there  is  left  in  the  narratives  before  and 
following  "a  connected  and  intensely  hmnaa 
story  of  the  fortunes  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness." Indeed,  "would  a  modem  vermsa 
of  the  Old  Testament  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  incorporate  legislative  actions  at 
all!"  However  this  may  be,  " it  would  stiD 
be  worth  while  to  have  a  thorough  reviaioa 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  completeness, 
'perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.'  *» 


ON  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RECENT 
ASTRONOMICAL  DISCOVERY 

Hablow  Shaflbt,  Director  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ScRiPTURX  LxssoN:    Bead  Pa.  19:1-6;  Job  38:31-33. 

Intboduotion  :  The  newest  of  scientific  developments  have  profoundly  affected  the 
oldest  of  all  seieneeSi  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Laboratory  experiments  in  physics 
and  chemistry  now  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  tenuous  atmospheres  of  stars.  The 
new  knowled^  of  the  structure  of  the  atom  has  given  us  a  better  insight  into  the  methods 
by  which  a  star  shines.  The  conspicuous  advance  during  the  last  decade  in  all  branches  of 
astronomy,  particularly  in  those  divisions  that  may  be  grouped  under  the  term  "astro- 
physics," is,  however,  only  partly  due  to  the  concurrent  developments  in  other  physical 
sciences.  The  main  cause  appears  to  be  the  rise  of  the  great  American  observatories.  The 
private  endowment  of  nearly  a  dozen  large  institutions  for  astronomical  research  has  placed 
this  country,  noted  for  its  materialistic  interests,  ahead  of  all  other  nations. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  recent  progress  I  shall  touch  briefly  on  five  phases  of  the 
science  of  the  sidereal  universe  that  seem  to  be  of  particular  significance  to  students  of 
spiritual  things.  I  hope  that  this  untechnical  survey  of  present  knowledge  of  man's  relation 
to  his  surroundings  can  be  of  direct  service  in  relating  the  tangible  material  scheme  to  the 
non-material.  Deductions  from  these  plain  statements  are  of  course  left  wholly  to  the 
individual  reader. 

It  happens  that  I  finish  writing  this  article  at  Easter  time,  on  a  ship  off  the  coast 
of  Palestine.  We  have  just  returned  from  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  which  are  full  of 
pilgrims — ^full  of  impulsive  proponents  of  a  variety  of  religions.  The  variety  and  the  im- 
pulsiveness impress  one  greatly.  I  feel  all  the  more  strongly  that  in  formulating  or  promul- 
gating our  individual  religious  systems  it  can  not  be  amiss  to  know  what  science  can  tell 
of  the  extent,  the  composition,  the  workings,  of  that  universe  where  we  play  a  hurried  part. 


July  2— New  Dimensions  for  the 
Stellar  Universe 

The  physical  universe  was  anthropocentric 
to  primitive  man.  At  a  subsequent  stage 
of  intelleetnal  progress  it  was  centered  in 
a  restricted  area  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Still  later,  to  Ptolemy  and  his  school, 
the  universe  was  geocentric;  but  since  the 
time  of  Copernicus  the  sun,  as  the  domina- 
ting body  of  the  solar  system,  has  been 
considered  to  be  at  or  near  the  eenter  of 
the  stellar  realm.  With  the  origin  of  each 
of  these  successive  conceptions,  the  system 
of  stars  has  appeared  ever  larger  than  was 
thon^t  before.  Thus  the  significance  of 
man  and  the  earth  in  the  sidereal  scheme 
has  dwindled  with  advancing  knowledge 
of  the  physical  world,  and  our  conception 


of  the  dimensions  of  the  discernible  stellar 
universe  has  progressively  changed.  Is  not 
further  evolution  of  our  ideas  probable?  In 
the  face  of  great  accumulations  of  new  and 
relevant  information  can  we  firmly  maintain 
our   old   cosmic   conceptions? 

As  a  consequence  of  the  exceptional 
growth  and  activity  of  the  great  observa- 
tories, with  their  powerful  methods  of 
analyzing  stars  and  of  sounding  space,  we 
have  already  reached  an  epoch,  I  believe, 
whtfi  another  advance  is  necessary;  our  con- 
ception of  the  galactic  system  must  be  en- 
larged to  keep  in  proper  relationship  the  ob- 
jects our  telescopes  are  finding;  the  solar 
system  can  no  longer  maintain  a  central 
position.  Becent  studies  of  clusters  and 
related  subjects  seem  to  me  to  leave  no 
alternative  to  the  belief  that  the  galactic 
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systom  is  at  least  ten  times  greater  in 
diameter — at  least  a  thousand  times  greater 
in  volume— than  recently  supposed. 

Let  us  first  recall  that  the  stellar  universe/ 
as  we  know  it,  appears  to  be  a  very  oblate 
spheroid  or  ellipsoid — a  disk-shaped  system 
composed  mainly  of  stars  and  nebulae.  The 
solar  system  is  not  far  from  the  middle 
plane  of  this  flattened  organization  which 
we  call  the  galactic  system.  Looking  away 
from  the  plane  we  see  relatively  few  stars; 
looking  along  the  plane,  through  a  great 
depth  of  star-populated  si>ace,  we  see  vast 
numbers  of  sidereal  objects  constituting  the 
band  of  light  we  caU  the  Milky  Way. 

The  loosely  organized  star  clusters,  such 
as  the  Pleiades,  the  diffuse  nebulae,  such  as 
the  great  nebula  of  Orion,  the  planetary 
nebulae,  of  which  the  ring  nebula  in  Lyra 
is  a  good  example,  the  dark  nebulosities — 
all  these  sidereal  tyx>es  appear  to  be  a  part 
of  the  great  galactic  system,  and  they  lie 
almost  exclusively  near  the  plane  of  the 
Milky  Way.  The  globular  clusters,  tho  not 
in  the  Milky  Way,  are  also  afUiated  with 
the  galactic  system;  the  spiral  nebulae  ap- 
pear to  be  distant  objects  mainly  if  not 
entirely  outside  the  most  populous  parts 
of  the  galactic  region.  This  conception  of 
the  galactic  system,  as  a  flattened,  watch- 
shaped  organization  of  stars  and  nebulae, 
with  globular  clusters  and  spirals  as  external 
objects,  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  upon 
by  students  of  the  subject.  Possibly  the 
most  convenient  way  of  illustrating  the  scale 
of  the  sidereal  universe  is  in  terms  of  our 
measuring  rods,  going  from  terrestrial  units 
to  those  of  stellar  systems.  On  the  earth's 
surface  we  express  distances  in  units  such 
as  inches,  feet,  or  miles.  On  the  moon  the 
mile  is  still  a  usable  measuring  unit. 

Our  measuring  scale  must  be  greatly  in- 
creased, however,  when  we  consider  the  di- 
mensions of  a  star— distances  on  the  surface 
of  our  sun,  for  example.  The  large  sun- 
spots  can  not  be  measured  conveniently  in 
units  appropriate  to  earthly  distance — in 
fact,  the  whole  earth  itself  is  none  too  large. 
The  unit  for  measuring  the  distances  from 
the  sun  to  its  attendant  planets,  is,  however, 
12,000  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth;  it 
is  the  so-called  astronomical  unit,  the  aver- 
age distance  from  earth  to  sun.    This  unit, 


1  The  word  "nniverse"  ia  used  in  the  restrieted 
senie,  m  applying  to  the  totel  of  sidereal  Bysteina 
now  known  to  exist. 


93,000,000  miles  in  length,  is  ample  for  the 
distances  of  planets  and  comets.  It  would 
probably  suffice  to  measure  the  distances 
of  whatever  planets  and  comets  there  may 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  other  stars;  but  it, 
in  turn,  becomes  cumbersome  in  exprening 
the  distances  from  one  star  to  another,  for 
some  of  them  are  hundreds  of  millions,  even 
a  thousand  million,  astronomical  units  away. 

This  leads  us  to  abandon  the  astronomical 
unit  and  to  introduce  the  light-year  as  a 
measure  for  sounding  the  depths  of  stellar 
space.  The  distance  light  travels  in  a  year 
is  something  less  than  six  million  million 
miles.  The  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon,  in  these  units,  is  1.2  light-seeonds. 
The  distance  to  the  sun  is  eight  light- 
minutes.  But  the  nearest  star  is  more  than 
four  light-years  away. 

In  some  phases  of  our  astronomical  prob- 
lems (studying  photographs  of  stellar 
spectra)  we  make  direct  microscopie  mea- 
sures of  a  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch;  and 
indirectly  we  measure  changes  in  the  wave- 
length of  light  a  million  times  smaller  than 
this;  in  discussing  the  arrangement  of  globu- 
lar clusters  in  space,  we  must  measure  a 
hundred  thousand  light-years.  Expressing 
these  large  and  small  measures  with  refer- 
ence to  the  velocity  of  light,  we  have  an 
illustration  of  the  scale  of  the  astronomer's 
universe— his  measures  range  from  the  tril- 
lionth  of  a  billionth  part  of  one  light-second, 
to  more  than  a  thousand  light-centuries. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  light  plays  an 
all-important  role  in  the  study  of  the  uni- 
verse; we  know  the  physics  and  chemistry  of 
stars  only  through  their  light,  and  their  dis- 
tance from  us  we  express  by  means  of 
the  velocity  of  light.  The  light-year,  more- 
over, has  a  double  value  in  sidereal  ex- 
ploration; it  is  geometrical,  as  we  have  se^i, 
and  it  is  historical.  It  tells  us  not  only 
how  far  away  an  object  is,  but  also  how 
long  ago  the  light  we  examine  was  started 
on  its  way.  You  do  not  see  the  sun  where 
it  is,  but  where  it  was  eight  minutes  ago. 
You  do  not  see  faint  stars  of  the  Milky 
Way  as  they  are  now,  but  more  probably 
as  they  were  when  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
were  being  built;  and  the  ancient  Egyptians 
saw  them  as  they  were  at  a  time  still  more 
remote. 

We  are,  therefore,  chronologically  far  be- 
hind events  when  we  study  conditions  or 
dynamical   behavior  in  remote  stellar  ^s^ 
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terns;  the  motions,  light-emissions^  and  va- 
riations now  investigated  in  the  Hercules 
dnster  are  not  contemporary,  but,  if  my 
value  of  the  distance  is  correct,  they  are 
the  phenomena  of  36,000  years  ago.  The 
great  age  of  these  incoming  pulses  of  ra- 
diant energy  is,  however,  no  disadvantage; 
in  fact,  their  antiquity  has  been  turned 
to  good  purxK>se  in  testing  the  speed  of 
stellar  evolution,  in  indicating  the  enormous 
ages  of  stars,  in  suggesting  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  universe  in  time  as  well  as  in 
space. 

Taking  the  light-year  as  a  satisfactory 
unit  for  expressing  the  dimensions  of  sidereal 
systems,  let  ns  consider  the  distances  of 
neighboring  stars  and  clusters,  and  briefly 
mention  the  methods  of  deducing  their  space 
positions.  For  nearby  stellar  objects  we  can 
make  direct  trigonometric  measures  of  dis- 
tance (parallax),  using  the  earth's  orbit  or 
the  sun's  path  through  space  as  a  base  line. 
For  many  of  the  more  distant  stars  spectro- 
scopic methods  are  i^vailable,  using  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stellar  spectra  and  the 
readily  measurable  apparent  brightness  of 
the  stars.  For  certain  tyi>ee  of  stars,  too 
distant  for  spectroscopic  data,  there  is  still 
a  chance  of  obtaining  the  distance  by  means 
of  the  photometric  method.  This  method  is 
particularly  suited  to  studies  of  globular 
clusters;  it  consists  first  in  determining,  by 
some  means^  the  real  luminosity  of  a  star, 
that  is,  its  so-called  absolute  magnitude,  and 
second,  in  measuring  its  apparent  magni- 
tude. Obviously,  if  a  star  of  known  real 
brightness  is  moved  away  to  greater  and 
greater  distances,  its  apparent  brightness 
decreases;  hence,  for  such  stars  of  known 
absolute  magnitude,  it  is  possible,  using  a 
simple  formula,  to  determine  the  distance  by 
measuring  the  apparent  magnitude. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  altho  space 
can  be  explored  for  a  distance  of  only  a 
few  hundred  light-years  by  direct  trigo- 
nometric methods,  we  are  not  forced,  by  our 
inabflity  to  measure  still  smaller  angles,  to 
extrapolate  uncertainly  or  to  make  vague 
guesies  relative  to  farther  regions  of  space, 
for  the  trigonometrically  determined  dis- 
tances can  be  used  to  calibrate  the  tools  of 
newer  and    less   restricted   methods. 

For  example,  the  trigonometric  methods 
of  measuring  the  distance  to  moon,  sun,  and 
nearer  stars  are  decidedly  indirect,  compared 
with  the  linear  measurement  of  distance  on 


the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  tl^y  are  not 
for  that  reason  inexact  or  questionable  in 
principle.  The  spectroscopic  and  photo- 
metric methods  of  measuring  great  stellar 
distance  are  also  indirect,  compared  with 
the  trigonometric  measurement  of  small 
stellar  distance,  but  they,  too,  are  not  for 
that  reason  unreliable  or  of  doubtful  value. 
By  one  method  or  the  other,  the  distances 
of  nearly  3,000  individual  stars  in  the  solar 
neighborhood  have  now  been  determined; 
only  a  few  are  within  ten  light-years  of  the 
sun.  At  a  distance  of  about  130  li^t- 
years  we  find  the  Hyades,  the  well-known 
cluster  of  naked  eye  stars;  at  a  distance  of 
600-light-years,  according  to  Kapteya's  ex- 
tensive investigations,  we  come  to  the  group 
of  blue  stars  in  Orion — another  physically- 
organized  duster  composed  of  giants  in 
luminosity.  At  distances  comparable  to  the 
above  values  we  also  find  the  Seorpio- 
Centaurus  group,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  stars 
of  the  Big  Dipper. 

Much  greater  distances  have  now  been 
measured  for  globular  dusters  and  faint 
variable  stars.  The  Hercules  duster,  at  a 
distance  of  36,000  light-years,  is  one  of  the 
nearest  of  that  remarkable  elass  of  objects. 
One-third  of  the  globular  systems  now 
known  are  more  distant  than  100,000  light- 
years;  the  most  distant  is  more  than  200,000 
light-years  away,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
whole  system  of  globular  dusters  is  about 
300,000  light-years. 

Since  the  affiliation  of  the  globular  dus- 
ters with  the  galaxy  is  shown  by  their  con- 
centration to  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way 
and  their  symmetrical  arrangement  with  le- 
spect  to  it,  it  also  follows  that  the  galactic 
system  of  stars  is  as  large  as  this  sub- 
ordinate part.  During  recent  years,  we 
have  found  Cepheid  variables^  and  other 
stars  of  high  luminosity  among  the  fifteenth 
magnitude  stars  of  the  galactic  donds;  this 
can  mean  only  that  some  parts  of  the  douds 
are  more  distant  than  the  Hercules  duster. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason,  therefore, 
to  believe  that  the  star-populated  regions  of 
the  galactic  system  extend  at  least  as  far 
as  the  globular  dusters. 

One  consequence  of  accepting  the  theory 
that  dusters  outline  the  form  and  extent 
of  the  galactic  system  is  that  the  sun  is 
found  to  be  very  distant  from  the  middle 


^For   "Cepheid  start"  lee  near  end  of  leiMii 
for  July  16,  p.  67. 
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of  the  galaxy.  It  appaara  that  we  are  not 
far  from  the  center  of  a  large  local  elnater 
or  cloudy  but  that  dond  is  at  least  60|000 
light-jeam  from  the  galactic  center.  Twenty 
yearn  ago  Keweomb  remarked  that  the  ran 
appears  to  be  in  the  galactic  plane  becaose 
the  Milky  Way  is  a  great  circle — an  encir- 
cling band  of  light— «nd  that  the  son  also 
appears  near  the  center  of  the  universe 
because  the  star  density  falls  ofP  with  the 
distance  in  all  directions.  But  he  concludes 
as  follows: 

'Ttolemy  showed  by  evidencci  which,  from 
his  standpoint,  looked  as  sound  as  that  which 
we  have  cited,  that  the  earth  was  fixt  in 
the  center  of  the  universe.  May  we  not  be 
the  victim  of  some  fallacy,  as  he  wasf 

Our  present  answer  to  Newcomb's  ques- 
tion is  that  we  have  been  victimized  by 
restricted  methods  of  measuring  distance 
and  by  the  chance  position  of  the  sun  near 
the  center  of  a  rabordinate  system ;  we  have 
been  misled,  by  the  consequent  phenomena, 
into  thinking  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
things.  In  much  the  same  way  ancient  man 
was  misled  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
with  the  consequent  apparent  daily  Motion 
of  all  heavenly  bodies  around  the  earth, 
into  believing  that  even  his  little  planet 
was  the  center  of  the  universe. 

If  man  had  reached  his  present  intel- 
lectual position  in  a  later  geological  era,  he 
might  not  have  been  led  to  these  vain  con- 
ceits concerning  his  position  in  the  physical 
universe,  for  the  solar  system  is  rapidly  re- 
ceding from  the  galactic  plane,  and  is  mov- 
ing away  from  the  center  of  the  local  duster. 
If  that  motion  remains  unaltered  in  direc- 
tion and  amount,  in  a  hundred  million  years 
or  so  the  Milky  Way  will  be  quite  different 
from  an  encirding  band  of  star  douds,  the 
local  duster  will  be  a  distant  object,  and 
the  star  density  will  no  longer  decrease  with 
distance  from  the  sun  in  all  directions. 

July  ft— The  Evolution  and  Dimen- 
sions of  Stars 

Altho  direct  observation  has  never  been 
made  of  the  evolving  of  a  luminous  star 
out  of  primordial  nebula,  astronomers  never- 
thdess  believe  that  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence for  such  a  devdopment  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  proof. 

The  stars  are  highly  organized  spheroidal 
masses  of  exceedingly  hot  and  luminous 
gases.    The  diffuse  nebulae  from  which  stars 


are  rapposed  to  have  evolved  are,  in  gen- 
eral, disorganised  or  unorganiced  misses 
of  gas,  sometimes  luminous,  sometimes  not 
The  luminosity  of  a  star  such  as  the  sun 
is  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  its  con- 
stituent gases.  The  luminosity  of  the  diffuse 
nebulae  is  probably  due  in  some  cases  to 
the  reflection  of  starlight  (in  the  Mtme  way 
as  sodiacal  light  represents  the  reflection  of 
the  sunlight  from  small  particles  in  the  solar 
system)  and  in  other  cases  to  a  phos- 
phorescent kind  of  radiation,  excited  by 
ndghboring  stars  in  the  atoms  and  molecules 
of  the  gases  that  are  known  to  exist  in  these 
nebulae. 

The  stars  differ  little  in  form,  but  grea^ 
ly  in  sixe,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  the 
character  of  the  light  they  emit  Diversity 
in  sixe  and  light  appears  to  depend  largdy 
on  the  length  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  organisation  out  of  nebulosity. 

The  prevailing  theory  at  the  present  time 
pictures  the  newborn  star  of  enormous  di- 
mensions, with  a  low  temperature  at  its  sur- 
face, and  a  feeble  luminosity.  It  differs 
little  from  a  nebula — ^it  is  merdy  at  an 
early  stage  of  condensation.  As  the  new 
star  grows  in  age  it  «hTiTiirf  in  sixe.  In 
operating  under  the  laws  of  gravitation,  ma- 
turity means  high  density  rather  than  great 
stature;  and  youth  is  the  stage  of  rarity, 
therefore  of  monstrous  dimensions.  As  the 
"growing"  star  contracts,  the  falling  to- 
gether of  its  various  parts  generates  heat 
The  heat  from  this  and  other  sources  is 
radiated  away  from  the  surface,  and  the 
star  tends  to  cooL  This  act  of  cooling,  by 
losing  the  heat  of  radiation,  brings  about 
further  contraction,  with  the  further  genera- 
tion of  heat  The  final  result  sounds  para- 
doxical. The  more  heat  the  young  gaseous 
star  radiates  away,  the  more  heat  it  ac- 
quires, and  the  temperature  at  the  surface 
steadily  increases. 

At  the  low  temperature  possest  by  a  star 
when  it  makes  its  first  steps  in  luminosity^ 
the  surface  has  a  reddish  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  Russell's  widely  accepted  theory. 
If  the  astronomer  then  analyzes  the  light 
with  a  spectroscope  he  finds  radiation  char- 
acteristic of  certain  chemical  elements.  With 
increasing  contraction  and  temperature,  the 
average  color  changes  to  orange,  then  yd- 
low,  green,  blue;  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  spectrum  change  as  well.  When  the 
star  shines  as  a  reddish  young  giant  the 
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Burfaee  temperature  is  about  4,000  degrees 
Centigrade.  When  later  it  becomes  yellow- 
ish the  temperature  lies  between  6,000  and 
8,000  degrees;  and  the  bluish-white  stars 
radiate  with  temperatures  from  12,000  to 
20,000    degrees    or    hi^er. 

The  density,  or  specific  graritj,  of  the 
contracting  star  of  course  steadily  increases. 
Beginning  with  a  rarity  mnch  less  on  the 
average  than  that  of  the  best  vacaum  ob- 
tainable in  a  terrestrial  laboratory,  the  aver- 
age density  increases  to  about  one-tenth  that 
of  water  for  the  highly  luminous  white  stars. 
At  that  point,  because  of  this  relatively  high 
density,  the  star  ceases  to  behave  as  a  per- 
fect gas.  It  no  longer  follows  the  rules^ 
one  of  which  prescribes  that  the  more  heat 
it  wastes  in  radiation  the  hotter  it  becomes. 
From  that  stage  in  its  contraotional  life- 
history  the  star  loses  heat  by  radiation 
faster  than  it  generates  it  by  contraction. 
As  a  result,  the  surface  temperature  be^fins 
to  fall  off,  the  total  brightness  begins  to 
decrease;  the  star  passes  the  prime  of  life 
and  starts  down  a  decline. 

We  call  the  stars  giants  while  they  are 
in  that  part  of  their  career  where  surface 
temperature  increases.  We  call  them  dwarfs 
throughout  the  decline  toward  senility  and 
extinction.  The  declining  dwarf  star  runs 
throu^  the  series  of  colors  and  spectral 
characteristics  in  the  inverse  order,  from 
blue  to  green,  to  yellow,  orange,  red. 

Our  sun  is  a  yellowish  star  in  the  dwarf 
age  apparently  far  past  the  turning-point 
in  its  life  history. 

The  diameter  of  the  sun  is  less  than  a 
million  miles.  We  have  not  as  yet  mea- 
sured directly  or  indirectly  the  diameters 
of  red  dwarf  stars.  A  few  of  the  yellowish 
dwarf  stars  are  known  to  have  dimensions 
comparable  with  those  of  our  sun.  The 
diameter  of  the  components  of  large  num- 
bers of  bluish-white  double  stars  have  been 
estimated  from  mathematical  analyses  of 
their  orbits,  to  be  from  two  to  twenty  times 
the  solar  diameter.  It  is,  however,  only 
among  the  young  and  yellow  giant  stars  that 
striking  dimensions  are  encountered. 
Theory,  as  well  as  the  experiments  with 
the  interferometer  as  applied  by  Michelson 
and  Pease  at  Mount  Wilson,  shows  the  great 
sixe  of  the  giant  stars.  The  interferometer, 
for  instance,  has  measured  the  angular 
diameter  of  Betelgeuse,  a  bright  reddish  star 
in  Orion.    The  distance  of  the  star  has  been 


measured  trigonometrically;  combining  these 
two  data,  distance  and  angular  diameter, 
it  is  simple  to  compute  that  the  linear 
diameter  of  Betelgeuse  is  more  than  200 
million  miles — considerably  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  The 
space  occupied  by  that  star  is  therefore 
much  more  than  ten  million  times  the  spaee 
occupied  by  the  sun. 

The  red  star  Antares,  in  Scorpio,  has  been 
found  to  be  of  still  greater  siae;  and  on 
theoretical  grounds  a  considerable  number 
of  distant  stars  that  appear  exceedingly 
faint  in  our  biggest  telescopes  are  believed 
to  be  as  large  or  larger. 

July  16— The  Source  of  Stellar 

Power 

The  origin  of  the  heat  that  the  sun  ra- 
diates wantonly  upon  the  earth  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  speculation  and  investiga- 
tion. Clearly  the  simple  combustion  of  the 
matter  the  sun  is  composed  of  would  be 
quite  insufficient.  The  earth  intercepts  less 
than  one  billionth  part  of  the  solar  radiation, 
and,  of  the  fraction  of  that  billionth  part 
that  gets  through  our  atmosphere,  only  a 
very  minute  fraction  is  utilised  by  terrestrial 
organisms.  The  total  daily  output  of  energy 
from  the  sun  is  obviously  enormous,  and 
the  interval  of  time  during  which  the  sun 
has  radiated  is  beyond  expression  in  days. 
Our  theories  of  the  origin  of  radiant  energy 
must  therefore  account  for  a  vast  store  in 
the  sun  and  other  stars. 

The  names  of  Helmholtz,  Lane,  and  Bitter 
have  been  associated  with  the  theory  of  the 
gravitational  source  of  solar  heat  The 
Helmholtsian  hypothesis  that  the  gravita- 
tional contraction  of  the  sun  supplies  ample 
energy  for  radiation  has  been  generally 
maintained  until  recently.  That  souree  now 
appears  to  be  secondary,  but  the  gravita- 
tional mechanism  is  probably  an  important 
regulatory  device  for  the  control  of  the 
radiating  energy,  which  comes,  not  from 
the  gravitational  infall  of  the  atoms  of 
the  gases  that  make  the  star,  but  chiefly 
from  the  energy  within  the  atoms. 

The  forsaking  of  the  Helmholtnan  theory 
is  made  necessary  by  the  newer  conception 
of  the  extent  of  the  sidereal  universe.  His 
temporal  gravitational  hypothesis  would  be 
sufficient  if  we  were  content  to  limit  the 
age  of  the  sun  (radiating  at  its  present 
rate)  to  a  few  million  years.     Kelvin  and 
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others  long  ago  computed  that  the  energy 
derivable  from  contraction  could  rapport 
the  observed  output  for  an  interval  of  ten 
to  fifty  million  years.  But  now  at  least 
three  lines  of  evidence  from  three  different 
sciences  indicate  that  the  present  solar  rate 
has  been  maintained  for  a  much  longer  in- 
tervaL 

First  we  shall  consider  the  geological 
side  of  the  operation.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  sun  has  advanced  very 
little  in  age  during  the  whole  interval  of 
historic  geology.  For  instance,  certain  ani- 
mal forms  common  in  the  Paleozoic  times 
are  in  essentials  unchanged  to-day.  The 
terrestrial  temperature  has  of  course  oscil- 
lated slightly  throughout  geological  ages, 
but  the  average  temperature  must  have  re- 
mained nearly  constant  during  the  evolution 
of  metacoan  organisms. 

If  we  measure  present  rates  of  denuda- 
tion and  erosion,  present  rates  of  sedimenta- 
tion, present  rates  of  deposition  of  salts 
in  the  seas,  we  can  estimate  the  whole  du- 
ration of  geological  times.  Barrell,  Gham- 
berlin.  Holmes,  and  others  have  recently 
pointed  out,  however,  that  present  rates  are 
deceptive.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  great 
land  elevation.  The  average  rate  of  geologi- 
cal processes  is  undoubtedly  much  slower 
than  the  present  rate.  Moreover,  there  have 
been  long  intervals  of  time  when  the 
processes  have  nearly  or  completely  come 
to  a  standstiU.  Taking  this  into  aeeount 
in  his  Theory  of  Bhythms,  Barrell  is  led 
to  conclude  that  the  age  of  the  Paleozoic 
fossils  is  to  be  measured  in  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years.  This  result  is  clearly 
in  opposition  to  the  Helmholtz-Eelvin  de- 
ductions. 

The  physics  of  the  last  two  decades  has 
also  contributed  an  instrument  important 
for  the  measurement  of  geological  ages, 
and  hence  of  value  in  the  measurement  of 
solar  evolution  and  in  the  search  for  the 
true  source  of  solar  power.  This  physical 
device  is  based  on  our  knowledge  of  the 
behavior  of  radioactive  elements  in  the 
rocks.  The  speed  with  which  the  elements 
uranium  and  thorium  automatically  decay 
and  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  the 
inert  gas  helium  and  the  common  element 
lead  is  known  with  considerable  accuracy. 
By  measuring,  for  instance,  the  relative 
amounts  of  uranium  remaining  and  lead 
found   in  radioactive  minerals   of   various 


geological  epochs,  it  has  proved  feasible  to 
date  those  epochs— to  set  up  a  time  scale 
for  the  whole  of  geological  history. 

The  radioactive  minerals  appear  in  many 
formations  all  over  the  earth's  surface,  and 
have  been  extensively  studied  in  reeehit 
years.  According  to  this  method,  the 
earliest  known  pre-Cambrian  rocks  date 
from  1,100  million  years  ago,  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  fossil-bearing  Cambian 
formations  are  over  half  a  billion  years 
old.  This  result  from  physics,  thereforei 
also  clearly  disagrees  with  the  contraction 
theory  of  the  source  of  solar  (and  of  stellar) 
energy. 

The  astronomer's  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  equally  definite.  The  mathematical 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  a  gigantic  mass 
of  luminous  gas  has  led,  in  the  hands  of 
Eddington  and  Jeans,  to  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  a  star.  For 
the  present  discussion  the  most  significant 
deduction  from  that  work  is  that  such  a 
gaseous  body  will  run  through  the  giant 
stage  of  its  evolution  in  a  few  thousand 
years,  if  the  energy  for  radiation  comes 
solely  from  the  gravitational  infall  of  its 
parts.  Observation  shows  no  such  brevity 
in  the  giant  stage.  I  shall  cite  two  relevant 
contributions. 

a.  My  own  work  on  the  globular  star 
clusters  with  the  big  reflecting  telescopes  at 
Mount  Wilson  has  brought  out  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  these  remote  systems  are 
composed  of  just  such  giant  stars  as  Eddlng- 
ton's  theory  analyzes.  Because  the  veloeity 
of  light  is  finite,  the  more  distant  of  these 
clusters  are,  as  far  as  our  earth-made  rec- 
ords go,  much  younger  than  the  nearest 
globular  cluster.  Their  recent  history  is 
still  en  route  as  light-waves.  The  system 
N.G.G.  7006,  the  remotest  object  on  record 
at  the  present  time,  is,  for  us,  nearly  200,- 
000  light-years  younger  than  the  cluster 
in  Hercules.  My  analysis  of  the  giant 
stars  in  both  systems  shows,  however,  no 
evidence  of  different  ages.  The  same  re- 
sult is  found  from  the  study  of  many  other 
clusters. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  of  course, 
that  the  more  distant  dusters  came  into 
existence  later  than  the  nearer  ones;  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  think  that  dis- 
tance from  our  earth  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  order  of  origination.  Hence,  this 
similarity  in  near  and  distant  clusters  must 
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mean  that  an  interval  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred thousand  years  is  not  sufficiently  long 
for  a  measurable  evolution  of  giant  stars. 
And  we  must  conclude,  therefore,  because 
of  the  clear  implication  of  the  mathemati- 
cal theory,  that  the  radiant  energy  of  a 
giant  star  comes  not  from  gravitation. 

5.  One  type  of  variable  star,  called  the 
Gepheid  because  the  star  Delta  in  Gepheus 
was  the  first  known  example,  owes  its  oscilla- 
tions in  brightness  to  pulsations,  according 
to  the  theory  advanced  some  years  ago  by 
the  present  writer.  These  pulsations,  with 
their  consequent  variations  in  light,  are 
X>eriodic,  the  period  or  interval  of  time  be- 
tween successive  geyser-like  outbursts  de- 
pending on  the  density  of  the  star.  Be- 
cently  it  has  been  shown  that  the  pulsations 
for  Delta  Cephei  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained, as  observed  for  a  century,  unless  its 
radiant  heat  is  generated  by  something 
more  than  gravitation. 

Science  is  not  yet  ready  to  describe  how 
the  stars  use  the  energy  of  the  elemental 
atoms.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  no  doubt 
be  able  to  speak  more  advisedly  on  the 
subject.  At  present  we  surmise  that  the 
building  up  of  the  heavier  chemical  ele- 
ments such  as  iron,  lead^  gold,  out  of  the 
lighter  elements  such  as  hydrogen  and 
helium,  releases  energy  for  stellar  radiation. 
There  appears  to  be  a  transformation  of 
a  part  of  the  mass  of  hydrogen  atoms  into 
energy  when  that  fundamental  material  is 
compounded  into  more  complex  elements. 
The  energy  that  stars  shine  by  and  which 
as  a  passing  incident  operates  the  earthly 
planets  and  animals,  appears,  therefore,  to 
be  a  by-product  of  the  material  evolution 
of  cosmic  gases. 

July  23 — On  the  Origin  of  Planetary 

Systems 

Serious  attempts  to  set  up  a  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets  of  the  solar  system,  in 
the  place  of  the  supernatural  accounts,  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  the  acceptance 
of  the  Copemican  theory.  The  deservedly 
famous  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  more  or  less 
coninciding  with  similar  explanations  by 
Thomas  Wright,  Immanuel  Kant,  and  others, 
held  its  place  in  scientific  thought  for  a 
century.  It  is  now  generally  abandoned  by 
astronomers.  Its  attempt  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  planets  from  cast-off  rings  of  a 
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condensing,  rotating  nebula  fails  in  certain 
dynamical  details.  The  present  speed  of 
rotation  of  the  sun  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  distances  and  velocities  of  the  planets 
on  the  other,  are  mutually  irreconcilable  in 
the  Laplacian  scheme. 

The  planetesimal  theory  proposed  by 
Ghamberlin  and  Moulton,  and  the  subsequent 
variations  upon  it,  have  led  to  a  concep- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem that  is  compatible  both  with  the  de- 
mands of  celestial  mechanics  and  with  those 
of  sidereal  probability.  Difficulties  are 
found  with  all  proposals.  But  the  so-called 
tidal-evolution  theory,  which  deviates  in  de- 
tail and  method  rather  than  in  principle 
from  the  planetesimal  hypothesis,  is  at  pres- 
ent considered  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  It 
differs  from  the  nebular  hypothesis  in  many 
ways,  but  most  in  deriving  the  planets  from 
the  sun  through  an  accident,  rather  than 
through  a  natural  process  of  contraction. 

According  to  the  tidal  evolution  theory, 
the  planets  originate  from  the  sun.  They 
are  the  product  of  eruption,  of  solar  catas- 
trophe, incited  by  the  passing  of  another 
sidereal  body.  They  represent  the  debris 
of  a  disaster  that  occurred  some  thousands 
of  millions  of  years  ago.  When  two  gaseous 
stars  wandering  in  space  come  near  to- 
gether, the  mutual  gravitational  attraction 
raises  tides  upon  them  both.  The  case  is 
analogous  to  terrestrial  tides,  generated  by 
moon  and  sun;  but  the  greater  masses  in- 
volved in  stars  raise  relatively  higher  tides, 
which,  for  a  sufficiently  close  encounter, 
must  become  unstable  and  break  down,  caus- 
ing stellar  matter  to  fly  out  in  streams. 
In  the  case  of  the  solar  system,  the  ejeeta 
were  apparently  concentrated  in  a  few  large 
masses  which  now  appear  as  the  planets. 
Assuming  such  an  origin,  Jeffreys  has  com- 
puted that  the  present  shape  of  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  indicates  that  the  genesis 
of  the  sun's  planetary  system  occurred  not 
less  than  3,000  million  years  ago. 

Presumably  the  disturbing  star,  which  we 
must  thank  for  our  present  existence,  was 
reciprocally  disturbed  at  the  time  of  the 
encounter.  What  happened  to  it  depends 
on  its  mass,  its  stage  of  evolution,  and  its 
velocity  of  rotation  at  that  time.  We  have 
no  clue  to  the  identity  of  this  hypothetical 
object.  It  has  had  sufficient  time  since  the 
affair  with  our  sun  to  be  lost  in  space. 

The  planets,  born  of  the  sun,  are  made 
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of  the  same  chemical  conatitaents.  The 
earthy  originally  gaseous,  being  of  relatively 
small  mass,  has  cooled  and  formed  a  solid 
cmst.  Meanwhilei  no  doubt,  it  has  picked 
up  a  certain  amount  of  the  surrounding 
fragments,  but  the  biggest  of  these,  the 
moon,  has  remained  as  a  companion  planet. 
Even  now,  in  the  form  of  meteors  and 
meteorites,  the  earth  and  the  other  planets 
are  picking  up  small  gleanings  that  may 
date  from  the  ancient  creation. 

Some  of  the  other  planets — Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars — have  also  formed  superficial 
crusts;  but  the  planets  of  greater  mass — 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune — appar- 
ently still  retain  their  gaseous  nature.  The 
average  density  of  Saturn  is  even  less  than 
the  average  density  of  its  solar  parent, 
but  probably  it  is  much  denser  than  the 
outer  layers  of  the  sun. 

Altho  we  find  the  Laplacian  theory  not 
suited  to  the  interpretation  of  the  planetary 
system,  it  has  been  found  by  Jeans  capable 
of  explaining  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  still 
greater  systems,  the  spiral  nebulae.  The 
shape  of  the  nuclei  of  these  great  nebulous 
masses  conforms  more  or  less  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  Laplace.  For  stars,  however, 
the  amount  of  material  is  too  small  for  such 
an  operation.  If  about  equal  to  the  sun 
in  mass,  a  star  contracts  as  a  single  body, 
and  only  an  accident  can  bring  it  a  plane- 
tary system.  If  the  contracting  star  is  sev- 
eral times  as  massive  as  the  sun  and  rotates 
rapidly  enough,  a  double  star  is  a  natural 
outcome  of  evolution. 

July  30 — Life  and  the  Ph3r8ical 
Universe 

We  have  suggested  above  that  other  stars 
may  have  planetary  systems.  We  often 
wonder  whether  some  of  those  planetary  sys- 
tems are  analogous  to  our  own — ^whether 
other  planets  are  similar  to  the  eartn — 
whether  terrestrial  life  exists  elsewhere  in 
the  universe.  It  is  far  beyond  our  tele- 
scopic power  to  detect  visually  other  plane- 
tary systems.  As  reflectors  of  light  stellar 
planets  are  of  no  consequence  at  stellar  dis 
tances.  As  gravitational  disturbers  of  the 
motion  of  their  primary  suns,  they  are  es- 
sentially weaklings.  We  can  not  prove  the 
existence  of  a  single  non-solar  planet.  Yet 
we  infer  with  cause  that  they  exist. 

For  the  sake  of  furnishing  material  for 
contemplation,  one  can  reasonably  assume 


that  there  are  among  the  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  known  stars  a  great  many  with  at- 
tendant planets.  Indeed  the  chances  favor 
the  existence  of  planets  especially  salted  to 
some  kind  of  unstable,  chemical  erolntiim 
which  we  might  call  life,  and  for  all  we 
know  that  development  may  sometimes  be 
very  high  compared  with  ours.  But  the 
chance  that  terrestrial  forms  of  Ute  are  du- 
plicated, or  closely  paralleled,  is  much  more 
remote.  And  to  hold  that  there  now  exists 
an  organism  of  the  exact  physical  and  ehemi. 
cal  character  as  the  predominating  terres- 
trial primate,  man,  is  asking  too  much  of 
the  law  of  chance,  even  in  a  sidereal  sys- 
tem as  li^rge  as  we  know  ours  to  be.  For 
the  existence  of  man  depends  on  a  delicate 
balance  of  physical  conditions  and  laws. 
The  astronomer  can  emphasise  a  few  of  the 
factors  absolutely  essential  to  life  of  the 
terrestrial  type. 

In  the  first  place,  the  abode  of  life  must 
be  near  a  source  of  energy — a  star.  The 
star  must  not  be  double;  otherwise  a  suf- 
ficiently stable  planetary  orbit  could  not 
exist.  The  single  star  must  have  had  its 
planet -breeding  disturbance  to  just  the  right 
degree.  Once  disturbed,  it  must  be  left  in 
peace  for  an  enormous  interval  of  time;  it 
can  not  have  passed  through  a  nebula,  or 
in  any  other  way  flashed  up  as  a  nova  (a 
new  star),  if  the  delicate  animate  evolution 
on  its  planets  is  to  avoid  fatal  interruption. 

The  planet  that  is  to  give  birth  to  organ- 
isms must  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small. 
If  too  massive  its  meteorological  phenomena 
(rainfall,  windstorms)  would  be  of  too  vio- 
lent a  nature  for  earth-like  life.  If  its  mass 
is  too  small  it  can  not  retain  an  atmos- 
phere. Earthly  creatures,  for  instance,  could 
exist  neither  on  Jupiter  nor  on  the  moon. 

The  favorable  planet  must  have  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  proper  density  and  constituents. 
Its  crust  must  have  a  salutary  chemical  con- 
stitution. Probably  most  important  of  all 
it  must  possess  water  in  a  liquid  state,  be- 
cause that  is  an  essential  of  the  protoplasm 
that  is  the  basis  of  life.  Therefore  the 
planet  must  be  at  an  appropriate  <i1fttrftTif^ 
from  its  sun.  At  the  small  distance  of 
Mercury  the  temperature  is  too  high.  At  the 
too  great  distance  of  Mars  the  water  would 
be  mostly  in  a  solid  form.  Other  restric- 
tions involve  the  rotation  period  of  the 
planet,  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  and  the 
eccentricity  of  its  orbit. 
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THE  AUTHORITATIVE  VOICE  OF  JESUS 
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He  taught  them  a»  one  having  atUhority  and 
not  at  the  acribe*. — ^Mark  1:22. 
Who  does  not  know  the  difference  between 
the  Toiee  of  a  fountain  and  the  voiee  of  a 
eiatemf    Who  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  speaker  whose  words  carry  no 
cargo  and  a  speaker  whose  words  are  deep- 
ly  laden  with   a   predoos   freightf     <^e 
jtanght    them    as    one   having    anthoritj." 
That  authority  was  not  couched  in  oratory, 
nor  did  it  borrow  anything  from  the  charms 
of  eloquence.    The  authority  was  not  in  the 
farm  and  color  of  his  words,  but  in  their 
nveight.    His  thought  did  not  suggest  flow- 
era  of  rhetoriCy  but  rather  a  deep  and  vital 
rootage.    What  Jesus  said  always  seemed  to 
eome  out  of  mysterious  depths,  those  tre- 
mendous depths  where  the  ultimate  secrets 
of  life  are  bom.    It  was  not  cleverness  that 
^was  speaking;  it  was  character.    It  was  not 
tifte  voiee  of  learning;  it  was  the  voice  of 
-wisdom.    He  taught  as  one  having  authority. 
I  think  we  have  the  contrast  in  purely 
Itimian  relationships.     Who  does  not  know 
the  difference  when  a  man  of  authority  in- 
tervenes in  a  debate?     It  is  not  necessary 
tbat  he  should  be  a  man  of  the  front  bench. 
JL  man  may  be  on  the  front  bench,  clad  in 
Wk   little  brief  authority,  yet  there  may  be 
no  authority  about  the  man,  or  about  the 
urord   he  speaks.     The  authority  which  is 
derived  from  office  is  something  like  the  awe 
^whkh  sits  upon  the  judge.     It  is  divested 
with  his  ermine  robe,  and  ceases  to  exist 
when  he  steps  into  the  street.     Real  au- 
thority is  quite  independent  of  office  and 
station.    It  is  independent  of  place.    A  man 
may  rise  in  the  back  benches  of  the  house, 
he  may  be  an  unfamiliar  presence,  he  may 
never  have  spoken  before,  yet  he  may  not 
have  spoken   for   two  minutes  before   the 
house  knows  that   authority  speaks.     Was 
there  ever  a  poorer  speaker  than  the  late 
dnke  of  Devonshire  f  *     His  style  was  un- 


impressive, his  manner  was  drowsy,  he  stam- 
mered, everything  about  him  was  heavy  and 
laborious.  Tet  somehow  or  other,  when  he 
brought  out  his  cumbrous  lantern,  there  was 
light  on  the  road.  Whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  he  always  spoke  with  authority.  It 
was  bom  in  a  deeper  realm  than  that  of 
the  intellect,  deep  down  among  intuitions  of 
character.  With  whatever  clumsiness  he 
spoke,  he  was  always  trafficking  with  the 
primitive  secrets  of  life,  and  always  there 
was  something  in  his  word  which  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  seemed  to  run  parallel 
with  the  controlling  law  and  order  of  the 
universe.  It  is  always  so  with  men  of  that 
order.  Whenever  a  man  of  this  order 
speaks  to  us,  he  always  unveils  a  little  of 
the  strata  of  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  the  world. 

I  think  all  this  may  lead  us  just  a  little 
way  in  the  understanding  of  this  contrast 
between  the  scribes  and  our  Lord.  Who 
were  the  scribes,  and  what  were  they  like? 
The  scribes  were  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  be  leamed  in  the  law.  They  were  experts 
in  their  familiarity  with  not  merely  the 
original  law,  but  with  all  the  accretions  and 
encrustments  which  had  fastened  upon  the 
original  law,  like  some  huge  fungus  upon 
the  tmnk  of  an  old  tree.  They  were  ex- 
perts in  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  Their 
memories  were  bulging  with  legalities, 
stored  with  the  most  burdensome  care.  Ton 
can  see  the  same  process  of  acquisition  go- 
ing on  today  in  any  of  the  great  Moslem 
mosques  of  the  Orient,  at  Damascus  or 
Constantinople.  If  you  went  you  would  find 
there  young  Moslems,  training  for  the 
priesthood,  memorizing  the  Koran,  drawling 
it  with  dreary  monotony,  paragraph  after 
paragraph,  page  after  page,  until  they  have 
pUed  up  vast  deposits  of  their  sacred  book 
with  all  the  unenlightened  detachment  of 
a  parrot.     Bo  it  was  with  the  scribes.     I 
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said  their  memories  were  bulging  with  legal- 
ities. Thej  ezereised  their  memories  more 
than  their  reason.  Thej  packed  their  men- 
tal loekers  with  statutes,  and  rules,  aa^ 
precepts;  with  thousands  of  jots  and  tittles. 
They  were  just  incarnate  codes  of  law. 
When  thej  gave  counsel  to  anybody  it  was 
always  a  bit  of  legality,  always  a  fragment 
of  tradition,  something  taken  down  from 
the  dusty  shelves  of  the  past.  If  yon  want 
a  symbol  that  stands  for  the  life  and  busi- 
ness of  a  scribe,  take  a  roll  of  parchment, 
heavily  and  thickly  inscribed  with  legal 
trivialities  of  a  past  age. 

Among  these  men,  filled  with  legal  tech- 
nicalities, Jesus  came.  If  the  symbol  of 
the  scribe  is  to  be  a  roll  of  parchment, 
what  should  be  the  symbol  of  Jesus  f  It 
shall  be  his  own  symbol,  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  When 
you  pass  from  a  scribe  to  Jesus,  yon  pass 
from  the  dusty  shelves  of  ancient  triviali- 
ties to  a  natural  fountain,  up-gushing  from 
inexpressible  and  fathomless  depths.  When 
you  pass  from  a  scribe  to  Jesus  you  pass 
from  a  reciter  to  a  creator.  You  pass  from 
laws  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  from  knowl- 
edge to  wisdom,  from  the  echo  to  the  voice. 
You  take  your  thirst  to  a  scribe  and  he 
leads  you  to  a  cistern  and  to  the  stale  de- 
posits of  a  cistern.  When  you  take  your 
thirst  to  Jesus  he  leads  you  to  a  spring 
whose  waters  have  all  the  freshness  of  a  new 
creation. 

The  contrast  was  just  this.  The  inspira- 
tion of  Jesus  was  not  meditated  through  a 
long,  long  line  of  rabbinical  tradition.  It 
was  new,  original,  immediate.  He  spoke 
with  authority.  Well  then,  I  want  to  listen 
to  him.  I  want  to  see,  if  I  can,  what  his 
authority  is  like.  The  first  thing  I  would 
like  to  say  about  the  authority  of  Jesus  is 
this:  he  spoke  with  authority  by  reason 
of  the  amaring  intimacy  with  which  he 
talked  about  the  deep  things  of  God.  There 
was  no  guess  work.  There  was  certainty. 
The  scribes  had  spoken  of  divine  things  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  men  feel  that  no 
end  of  distance  stretched  like  a  chilly  waste 
between  the  soul  of  man  and  God. 

Well,  Jesus  came,  and  he  began  to  speak 
about  God,  and  he  spoke  in  this  way:  '1 
speak  that  which  I  have  seen  of  my  Father. 
I  come  forth  from  God.  I  speak  that  which 
I  have  seen,  I  justify  that  which  I  know." 
That  was  a  new  sort  of  word  I     I  do  not 


wonder  that  the  people  were  held  in  amase- 
ment.  There  is  such  imperativeneM,  such 
a  strange  impressiveneM,  in  it  No  scribe 
talked  like  thati  The  scribe  talked  in  Uds 
way.  He  told  you  what  Babbi  A.  had  to 
say,  who  borrowed  it  from  Babbi  B,  idio 
had  it  from  Babbi  G,  and  so  on,  until  God 
was  lost  in  words,  dissolved  in  unreality  by 
long  ranges  of  rabbinical  triviality.  Jesns 
quietly  and  confidently  said,  I  have  seen. 
''We  speak  that  which  we  know."  I  have 
been  there,  I  have  just  come  from  there. 
I  come  from  God,  whom  I  have  seen.  A 
tremendous  note  of  authority,  altogether 
unlike  the  scribes.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring 
intimacy  with  God  that  held  the  x>eople  in 
ouch  surprise.  It  was  a  first-hand  view  of 
^God.  What  did  he  tell  themf  What  did 
he  say  he  had  seenf  My  brethren,  I  would 
like  you  to  feel  the  tremendous  impact  of 
it.  I  want  you  to  realize  that  these  people 
had  been  dealing  with  Qod  through  multitu- 
dinous statutes,  countless  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, which  instead  of  giving  them  wings 
only  seemed  to  add  to  their  burden.  Then 
Jesus  came,  and  what  did  he  say  about  Godt 
A  word  like  this:  I  have  just  come  from 
God,  and  I  will  tell  3rou  what  he  is  like. 
He  is  like  a  shepherd.  He  is  like  a  shepherd 
who  had  lost  a  sheep,  and  spent  a  day  and 
night  scouring  every  ravine,  every  gully  in 
the  mountains,  until  he  found  it.  He  is 
like  that!  He  is  like  a  woman  who  has 
lost  a  precious  piece  from  a  necklace,  so 
that  there  is  a  great  ugly  gap  in  the  chaste 
design,  and  she  searches  every  comer  of 
the  house  until  she  finds  it.  He  is  like  thatl 
He  is  like  a  father  who  has  lost  his  boj, 
who  goes  down  every  road  looking  for  him; 
who  one  day,  when  he  is  well  on  the  road, 
sees  the  boy  a  long  way  off,  runs,  and  falls 
on  his  neck,  kisses  him,  and  brings  him 
home  in  joy  and  peace.  He  is  like  that — 
just  like  that !  And  when  Jesus  thus  speaks, 
the  people  are  filled  with  wonder,  because 
after  all  their  statutes,  their  rules,  their 
legalities,  their  trivialities,  their  formali- 
ties, it  is  like  some  sweet  summer  morning 
after  a  night  of  pain. 

And  Jesus  went  on  to  talk  to  them,  and 
he  told  them  about  the  Father's  house, 
where  no  one  has  trouble  any  more,  and 
about  the  open  way  which  anybody  can  find, 
for  it  is  just  where  everybody  needs  it. 
Then  he  told  them  the  Father  would  wash 
away   their   stains   and   their   shames  and 
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elothe  them  with  eternal  garments  befitting 
the  children  of  royal  blood.  Then  he  told 
them  that  Gh>d  looked  after  them  like  the 
birds  of  the  air,  like  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
He  told  them  that  God  did  not  want  to  see 
the  care-lines  on  their  faces,  the  wrinkles 
in  their  hearts.  Your  Father  does  not  want 
that,  he  said.  I  know.  I  have  seen.  Be 
not  anxious,  yonr  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.  So 
Jesus  put  his  strong,  calm,  enqnieting  hand 
on  the  care-lines  and  smoothed  them  out^ 
As  he  spoke  to  the  people  the  wrinkles  went 
out  of  their  hearts,  and  they  were  filled  with 
a  strange  peace.  That  is  how  he  talked  to 
them.  It  was  just  as  if  they  had  gathered 
at  a  dry  cistern,  with  not  a  drop  to  quench 
their  thirst,  and  suddenly  close  by  the  cis- 
tern there  came  a  stream  from  the  moun- 
tains.    He  spoke  as  one  having  authority. 

I  would  like  to  look  again  at  the  con- 
trast between  the  two:  between  the  voice  of 
the  scribes  and  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  Try 
again  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  contrast 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  his  time. 
Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  law 
courts  and  the  House  of  Parliament?  What 
la  the  difference?  Pay  a  visit  to  the  law 
courts.  What  are  they  doing  there?  They 
are  administering  the  law.  Pay  a  visit  to 
the  high  court  of  Parliament.  What  are 
they  doing  there?  They  are  making  the 
law.  The  one  is  administrative,  the  other 
is  legislative.  The  one  interprets  the  law, 
the  other  creates  it.  The  one  studies  the 
law  as  it  is,  the  other  shapes  the  law  as  it 
<  shall  be.  The  one  expounds,  the  other  ex- 
Vplores.  The  one  gathers  precedents  and 
makes  inferences,  the  other  brushes  jyrece- 
dents  aside,  disregards  them,  leaves  them 
as  abandoned  roads,  and  begins  to  make 
new  roads.  The  law  courts  exercise  mem- 
ory and  recollection.  A  law  court  never 
uses  the  organ  of  vision — ^I  mean  the  organ 
of  hoi>e,  and  of  foresight.  The  law  courts 
exercise  the  faculties  of  memory  and  recol- 
lection— ^Parliament  exercises  the  faculty  of 
vision.  The  law  courts  look  backward,  never 
forward.  Parliament  looks  forward.  The 
law  courts  say.  It  hath  been  said  by  them 
of  olden  time.  Parliament  says,  I  say  unto 
^you.  The  law  courts  repeat,  and  repeat, 
and  repeat.  Parliament  renews.  I  think 
this  contrast  between  the  law  courts  and 
the  House  of  Parliament  will  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  supreme  difference  between  the 


scribes  and  the  Lord.  If  I  may  reverently 
say  it:  The  scribes  spoke  with  the  voice  of 
the  law  courts;  Christ  spoke  with  the  voice 
of  Parliament.  The  scribes  interpreted  the 
law,  or  interpreted  interpretations  of  the 
law,  being  expert  in  all  the  marginal  notes 
and  comments  on  the  original  law.  The 
scribes  fenced  the  law,  regarding  it  as  a 
most  precious  deposit.  Jesus  put  the  law  on 
one  side,  or  rather,  he  re-shaped  it,  he  han- 
dled it  as  if  it  were  plasticine.  "It  was 
said  by  them  of  olden  time,  love  thy  neigh- 
bor and  hate  thine  enemy,  but  I  say — " 
That  is  the  voice  of  Parliament,  the  high 
court  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  imperative 
note.  It  is  the  creative  word.  He  spoke 
with  authority. 

And  the  supreme  wonder  about  his  word 
is  this:  It  never  becomes  an  anachronism. 
It  never  passes  into  the  museum.  We  never 
leave  it  behind.  It  is  always  up  to  date. 
It  is  the  light  of  tomorrow.  It  is  always  in 
front  of  us.  It  is  always  the  expanding 
ideal  for  the  ever-progressive  crusade.  It 
is  always  the  dawn  that  is  beckoning  us 
on  the  horizon.  Jesus,  in  front  of  every 
reform,  in  front  of  every  crusade.  We  are 
not  leaderless.  He  is  leading.  The  word 
he  spoke  is  life.  It  never,  never  dies.  He 
spoke  with  author!^.  Jesus  was  and  is 
the  moral  legislature  of  the  human  race. 

I  would  mention  a  third  point.  I  have 
said  Christ  was  incomparable  in  his  inti-  y/ 
macy  with  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  in*«^ 
comparable  in  the  way  in  which  he  declared 
the  creative  law  of  God.  I  would  add  this. 
If  he  was  incomparably  intimate  with  the 
heart  of  God,  he  was  also  incomparably  in- 
timate with  the  hearts  of  men.  I  did  not 
say  with  the  heart  of  humanity.  Jesus 
Christ  never  used  a  word  which  could  be 
translated  "humanity.''  It  was  not  in  his 
vocabulary.  Ton  will  not  find  it  in  your 
Testament.  Our  Lord  never  dealt  with  ab^ 
fractions.  His  intimacy  was  not  with  man, 
but  with  men;  and  his  understanding  sym- 
pathy was  not  with  woman,  but  with  wom- 
en. He  never  dealt  with  a  type  as  tho  a 
single  type  represented  everybody  else.  Hoy^ 
always  dealt  with  us,  not  as  standardised 
members  of  the  race,  but  as  individuals,  as 
tho  we  were  separate  creations.  "I  know 
my  mass."  Did  he  ever  say  that?  "I 
know  humanity."  Did  he  ever  say  that?  "I 
know  my  flock."  Did  he  ever  say  it?  He 
said,  '1  know  my  sheep."     What  is  finer 
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and  dearer  still,  he  said,  *1  call  mj  sheep 
bj  name.  No  one  is  lost  in  the  crowd." 
That  is  how  he  knew  folk.  He  spoke  to 
every  single  person  as  tho  there  were  no 
others  in  the  world.  Did  jon  catch  thatf 
I  will  repeat  it.  He  spoke  to  every  indi- 
vidual as  tho  there  were  no  others.  He 
knew  all  their  highways  and  all  their  by- 
ways. It  seemed  to  everybody  as  tho  he  had 
trodden  their  ways^  every  inch  of  them. 
He  spoke  to  a  woman  at  the  well,  and  when 
she  told  her  story  she  said.  He  told  me  all 
things  that  ever  I  did.  He  had  a  word 
with  Nathaniel,  who  was  almost  speechless 
with  wonder.  Whence  knowest  thou  me. 
He  spoke  to  a  publican,  and  the  publican 
melted  at  the^word,  just  as  old  Scrooge 
melted  under  the  genial  influence  of  Christ- 
mas, and  rose  and  followed  him.  He  knew 
everybody.  Nothing  was  standardised.  He 
knew  a  certain  rich  young  ruler,  and  spoke 
one  word  which  disclosed  his  chain.  He 
knew  a  certain  woman  who  was  a  sinner. 
He  spoke  one  word,  and  her  dungeon  flamed 
with    light.      He    knew    everybody.      He 


knows  everybody.  "I  know  my  sheep.''  And 
knowing  everybody  and  everything  about 
everybody,  he  loves  everybody,  and  he  pro- 
claims himself  absolutely  soffieient  to  save 
and  heal  them.  **Ocme  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor,  and  I  will  give  yoo  rest."  My  Ood, 
there  is  authority  there  I 

What  do  you  think  about  my  Jesus  t  In- 
comparable in  his  knowledge  of  Ood,  in- 
comparable in  his  moral  imperative,  incom- 
parable in  his  moral  insight  into  the  hearts 
of  men;  with  his  wise,  rare  smile,  with  his 
sweet  certainties,  I  reverently  present  him 
to  this  congregation  as  the  Son  of  Ood.  I 
reverently  present  him  ns  the  Bon  of  m.'^n. 
With  all  the  homage  of  my  heart  I  present 
him  as  Savior  of  the  word.  TTe  atiii  he 
alone  can  meet  all  our  necessities.  He,  and 
no  other,  can  lead  the  world  out  of  its  pres- 
ent chaos  into  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
ways  of  peace. 

Thou  O  Christ  art  all  I  want, 
More  than  all  in  Thee  I  find. 

He  speaks  with  authority.    Let  us  listen! 


TRIFLES  AND  TRIVIALITIES 

The  Rev.  Mark  Wayne  Williams,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Bui  Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  Berv- 
in|7.— Luke  10:40. 

I.  Martha  was  fortunate  in  having  Jesus 
for  her  guest;  she  was  extremely  unfortu- 
nate in  her  way  of  expressing  hospitality. 
She  was  an  efficient  housewife,  a  good  pro- 
vider, generous,  industrious,  and  painstak- 
ing. She  had  the  mothering  instinct  to  a 
pernicious  degree.  She  fussed  and  bustled 
about,  busy  with  the  chores,  crockery,  and 
cooking.  So  I  have  seen  a  fluttering  ply- 
mouth  rock,  clucking  to  her  brood,  scratch- 
ing for  choice  worms,  ever  alarmed  about 
hawks,  never  giving  her  offapring  any  initi- 
ative nor  allowing  them  to  grow  up.  How 
feckless  and  futile  becomes  divine  mother- 
hood when  it  wastes  its  glory  on  the  acci- 
dental and  the  transient.  I  have  seen  such 
quivering  and  befuddled  service  when  the 
old  preacher  came  to  dinner  down  on  the 
farm.  Scarcely  has  he  been  made  effusively 
welcome,  and  settled  comfortably  in  the 
ancient  rocking  chair,  wishful  of  a  restful 
chat,  when  the  devastating  bombardment  of 
good  will  begins.     First,   Mary  must  run 


intermittent  errands  to  the  neighbors  for 
superfluous  dishes  or  forgotten  table  linen; 
and  Martha  must  rush  about  to  prepare  de- 
licious knickknncks  and  succulent  relishes. 
Lazarus  must  run  up  to  the  delicatessen  for 
additional  supplies.  Whatever  preparation 
had  been  made  beforehand,  nothing  is  too 
good,  nothing  is  quite  sufficient,  to  give  this 
good  man  of  religion.  In  the  pauses,  Mar- 
tha commends  certain  magazines,  or  points 
out  interesting  books,  or  rearranges  the 
furniture,  or  invites  him  to  try  half  a  dozen 
different  easy  chairs  or  tells  Mary  to  turn 
on  certain  tunes  on  the  phonograph,  or 
makes  Lazarus  show  hiui  over  the  farm. 
Then  at  dinner,  the  discourse  on  immortality 
is  interrupted  by  something  burning  in  the 
kitchen;  discussion  on  political  tendencies 
yields  to  inconsequent  gravy;  and  the  par- 
able of  the  prodigal  loses  its  artistic  point 
by  the  passing  of  inadvertent  potatoes  and 
inappropriate  pie.  Even  Jesus  could  scarce- 
ly work  miracles  here,  because  of  such 
cluttered  and  cumbering  kindliness.  Martha 
invented  the  word  "service"  for  us  to  ex- 
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aggerste.  How  moumf ullj  and  quizsieally 
Jesus  says,  ''Martha,  70a  are  careful  of 
many  things.  '  One  thing  is  needful,  and 
Marj  hath  ehosen  the  better  part."* 

IL     Trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfec- 
tion is  no  trifle.    But  it  is  obvious  that  we 
are  bogged,  dragged  down,  and  smothered 
hy  the  multitude  of  pifling  and  insignificant 
objects  of  our  attention.     One  mosquito  in 
the  wakeful  night  sings  as  loud  as  any  night- 
ingale; a  myriad  such,  nestling  up  to  hu- 
manity, breed  malarias,  fevers,  and  death. 
A  grain  of  dust  is  indistinguishably  small, 
but  cuddled  in  the  corner  of  thQ  eye  it  com- 
mands   more    attention    than    this    round 
world;    and   multiplied   by   thousands   and 
swept  by  the  bosom  of  the  simoon,  it  buries 
ancient  civilisations  in  innocuous  desuetude. 
A   grasshopper  is  an   insignificant   fiddler, 
yet  his  armies  stop  transcontinental  express- 
es, strip  the  cornfields  of  whole  States,  de- 
vour the  granaries  of  opulent  Egypt  herself. 
We  harness  ourselves  to  the  treadmill  of 
unnecessary  drudgery.    We  can  not  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.     We  postpone  Shake- 
speare   until    we    have    mastered    our    un- 
abridged dictionary.     We  regulate  our  ac- 
tivities by  the  dock,  and  become  efficiency 
experts.    We  rush  from  duty  to  duty,  from 
committee  to  committee,  from  call  to  call, 
from  club  to  dub,  until  we  crack,  and  go  to 
recuperate  in  Florida  or  Greenwood.    Then 
folks  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say,  ''She 
wore  herself  out  trying  to  do  too  much." 
Not  too  much,  but  too  many  little,  unrelated, 
impertinent  things.    Instead  of  driving  our 
business   our   business  drives  us.     A  drop 
of  water  is  a  tiny  thing;  a  humming  bird 
can  sip  it  from  the  caliz  of  a  fiower;   a 
morning  ray  can  dry  it  off  a  dewy  thorn. 
Yet  yon  may  stand  by  the  ocean's  marge 
and  sweep  and  sweep  and  sweep,  but  you 
can  not  keep  back  the  tides  of  tiny,  incal- 
culable  molecules.     Your   boat   may   swim 
the  upper  reaches  of  Niagara,  you  may  thrill 
or   startle   with  the   sense   of   the  nearing 
cataract ;  but  however  you  despise  the  warn- 
ing shout  from  the  phore;  however  you  may 
boast  your  ability  to  stop  when  you  please; 
suddenly  the  river  gets  its  claws  upon  you, 
and  you  are  dragged  to  an  exhilarating  but 
terrible  doom.     In  vain  you  >  row  and  call 
and  pray;  those  innocent  waterdrops  become 
a  stream,  that  stream  a  river,  that  river  a 

*  8«e  •  RawiAn  painter's  conception  of  this  seem 
in  the  frontispiece  for  the  April  number  of  this 


fiood,  and  that  flood  a  Niagara.    Such  is  the 
cumulative  power  of  littleness. 

It  is  a  foolish  ambition,  to  get  all  the  ex- 
perience there  is  in  the  earth.  At  the  old 
home-town  fair  they  had  a  pie-eating  con- 
test. I  recall  that  they  lined  up  ten  ardent 
youths  at  a  table  groaning  with  assorted 
pies,  baked  by  estimable  and  convincing 
housewives.  At  a  signal,  with  fork  and 
knife  and  fingers  and  dbows,  by  pick  and 
shovd  and  hook  and  crook,  and  might  and 
main,  those  eager  striplings,  amid  laughter 
and  applause,  urged  pie  after  pie,  pumpkin, 
apple,  raspberry,  blueberry,  quite  regard- 
less of  taste  or  appetite,  into  their  assorted 
faces.  I  remember  how  one  by  one  the  con- 
testants dropped  out,  too  full  for  utterance. 
How  at  last  amid  universal  approval,  the 
victor,  who  was  also  the  victim,  smeared 
with  the  trophies  and  gorgeous  with  accom- 
plishment, advanced  to  the  tune  of  '^Here 
the  conquering  hero  comes"  and  received 
from  the  mayor  the  prize,  which  was,  as  I 
recollect,  a  noble  mince  pie.  The  world  has 
praise  for  its  gormandizers  and  cheers  its 
worthiest  pie  eaters. 

m.  Because  we  allow  oursdves  to  be 
tyrannized  over  by  trifles  we  come  inevitably 
into  the  tragedy  of  trifling.  For  our  great- 
est tragedy  is  this,  not  that  we  do  not  give 
great  powers  to  great  ends,  but  that  we 
dedicate  our  finest  effort  to  little  and  mean 
purposes.  The  marvdous  inventions  of  the 
mind  are  devoted  to  the  perpetuation  and 
dissemination  of  standardized  stupidities. 
An  ardent  neighbor  woke  me  Sunday  morn- 
ing up-State  as  he  clambered  over  my  roof. 
He  was  making  an  aerial  for  a  wireless 
tdephone.  "Can  you  hear  sermons  f"  I  ask. 
"Oh,  yes,"  very  eagerly,  "from  Springfidd, 
and  Syracuse,  and  Chicago."  I  wanted  to 
ask  him  what  was  in  the  sermons,  but  that 
apparently  made  no  difference  so  long  as 
they  came  over  the  wirdess.  Perhaps  to- 
morrow every  light  socket  will  be  tuned  to 
the  gosdp  of  the  universe. 

They  carry  wirdess  parasols  in  Paris,  so 
that  as  you  promenade  down  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  you  may  hear  if  baby  Ib  crying  at 
home,  or  Qalli  Curd  is  singing  in  New  York. 
What  fasdnating  mixed  mudc  we  shall  have. 
I  long  to  listen  in  to  the  duet  by  Caruso 
and  the  old  dothes  man.  The  Iliad  of  the 
Congreuional  Becord  will  drone  like  a  bour- 
don pipe  through  all  our  tdephonie  souls, 
interlarded  by  fiageolets  from  the  f ogbanks 
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of  Newfoundland  and  the  ehirpe  of  ''Katj 
did;  Katy  didnt''  from  the  meadows  ad- 
joining the  United  States  Senate. 

Sunday  morning  I  saw  a  father  leading 
his  wife  and  three  ehUdren  to  the  honse  of 
Qod.  I  was  pleased  and  entraneed.  Here 
was  an  old  Pvritan  f ather,  a  patriarch,  a 
real  saint,  who  outdid  the  plesioeaurus  in 
being  alive  and  present.  I  said,  *1  will  now 
draw  near,  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come 
to  pass.  Surely  he  is  expounding  f  oreordi- 
nation  to  his  offspring  or  descanting  on  the 
ways  of  divine  Providence  to  his  assenting 
spouse.''  I  was  disillusioned  by  his  actual 
converse,  ^es,  the  engine  is  only  one  cyl- 
inder, but  it  can  run  eighty  miles  on  one 
gallon  of  gasoline."  Our  Pilgrim  forebears 
did  carry  their  muskets  on  their  shoulders 
to  church,  but  they  kept  their  minds  free  to 
think  great  thoughts  and  their  hearts  open 
to  believe  great  ideals. 

Then,  too,  we  take  our  geniuses  and,  be- 
cause we  can  not  understand  them,  or  dis- 
like them  since  they  are  not  exactly  like 
us,  we  starve  them  into  acquiescence  and  set 
them  to  (^derella  tasks.  Napoleon's  sword 
he  must  now  use  to  whittle  toothpicks;  An- 
gelo  uses  his  chisel  to  quarry  stone;  Moses 
we  make  a  village  alderman;  Isaiah  sips 
tea  and  chats  with  the  old  ladies;  Solomon 
stays  hoxhe  to  take  care  of  the  children, 
while  his  900  wives  attend  the  Bepublican 
caucus  and  nominate  the  new  mayor  for 
Jerusalem.  Paul  guides  tourists  around  the 
Mediterranean,  pointing  out  his  various 
shipwrecks  and  stonings;  while  John  has 
quit  writing  the  Apocalypse  and  has  become 
chief  scenarist  for  a  moving  picture  com- 
pany. To  such  uses  does  this  housewife 
world,  cumbered  with  much  serving,  put  its 
prophets  and  dreamers  and  interpreters. 

There  was  a  man  who  carved  the  Lord's 
Prayer  on  a  dime.  It  was  a  difficult  task; 
nobody  but  he  ever  did  it.  It  took  him  a 
long,  long  time  and  it  was  very  hard  on  his 
eyes.  It  was  not  a  work  of  art,  it  gave  him 
no  skill  for  a  larger  work.  It  was,  as  the 
heathen  say,  a  stunt.  Tet  he  set  himself 
to  the  work,  neglected  his  wife,  his  meals, 
his  business,  and  finally  completed  the  job. 
He  had  put  the  biggest  prayer  in  the  world 
on  one  of  the  smallest  coins  in  the  world,  a 
coin  so  small  that  it  represents  only  twice 
the  average  offering  of  the  American  church 
audience.  There  was  the  tragedy — ^he  had 
spent  his  whole  enthusiasm  in  putting  the 


kingdom  of  Qod  on  a  dime.  Why  didnt 
he  think  of  putting  it  on  at  least  a  quarter, 
or  even  more  audaciously  on  an  almighty 
dollar?  Why  eouldnt  the  Lord's  Prayer  be 
inscribed  on  all  eagles  and  double  eagles 
and  offspring  of  eagles,  notes  and  bonds 
and  stocks,  and  farms  and  faetoriee  and 
governments  f  Alas,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
assiduously  carved  on  dimes,  while  the  devil 
writes  his  signature  on  all  the  big  enrreaey. 
IV.  Faith  is  the  transcending  of  trivi- 
ality. What  has  become  of  ali  the  bird's 
eggs  and  marbles  and  bright  pebbles  and 
stamps  that  we  used  to  collect  when  we  were 
boysf  Some  oblivious  garret  hides  them; 
their  charm  vanished  and  their  lure  depart- 
ed. By  what  meticulous  and  incredible 
labors  did  you  build  up  their  ephemeral 
value,  as  worthless  now  as  the  dust  of  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  Some  day  you  wiU  look 
back  on  your  present  *  accumulations  and 
wonder  at  the  childish  enthusiasm  that  eould 
hugely  and  sacrificially  marshal  machines, 
and  houses  and  lands,  a  supposititious 
wealth  that,  like  Russian  roubles,  becomes 
less  valuable  as  more  innumerable.  Bous- 
seau  perceived  the  superficial  nature  of 
civilization  and  urged  us  back  to  nature. 
Gandhi,  the  Hindu  mystic,  avers  that  Oc- 
cidental methods  are  fatal  to  the  genius  of 
the  Indian  race.  The  greatest  of  ancient 
cities  have  been  overthrown;  time  has  crum- 
bled their  bastions  and  temples,  but  beside 
the  ruined  marbles  the  peasant  still  follows 
the  plow,  and  the  harvests  ripen  amid  the 
stones  of  Baalbek.  The  medinval  monk,  op- 
prest  by  the  futilities  rather  than  the  enorm- 
ities of  his  age,  solaced  his  heart  in  the 
mighty  thoughts,  the  saintly  companionships, 
the  noble  sacrifices,  the  unceasing  labors 
and  prayers  of  CHsterdan  abbeys.  He  eould 
forget,  if  he  eould  not  dispel,  the  pall  of 
littleness  that  overhung  the  worldly  life. 

Mary  indeed  chose  the  better  part  when, 
neither  through  indolence  nor  unconcern  but 
through  a  true  perception  of  the  values  of 
life,  she  sat  uncumbered  by  many  things 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  ''But  few  things  are 
necessary,"  says  the  older  text.  These  in- 
dispensable things  are  doubtless:  First,  the 
soul  of  man  is  bigger  than  the  stars.  Yon 
are  the  true  center  and  focus  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  further  ethereal  horisons,.  the 
fire  mist  of  unbelievably  distant  ages,  the 
roar  of  primeval  gigantism;  the  long  eons 
of  cosmic  explication  must  not,  shall  not. 
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blind  us  to  this  greater  truth  nor  deafen  ns 
to  this  higher  voice.  Ton  are  the  epitome 
of  all  evolution;  you  are  the  teleologie  heir 
of  all  elemental  processee;  jou  are  the  right 
interpreter  of  this  transmogrifying  spee- 
tade.  Yon  are  the  answer  to  all  earth's 
obstinate  questionings,  fallings  from  us  and 
vanishings.  Beyond  seas  and  suns,  levia- 
thans and  megalosauriy  you  persist  beyond 
the  bounds  of  time;  you  are  worth  a  hun- 
dred million  constellate  flaming  orbs. 

Secondly,  we  perceive  the  associate  truth, 
that  you  are  greater  than  all  your  works, 
however  cumbered  and  busy  you  may  be. 
Incomparable  soul  of  man,  creator  of  piled 
ranges  of  cities,  of  vivid  and  angelic  art, 
of  intricate  and  multiplex  pathways  of  com- 
merce, of  sublime  and  profound  cogitation 
on  this  universal  flux,  why  dost  thou  fall 
down  and  worship  the  mere  product  of  thy 
genius,  the  shadow  of  thy  substance,  the 
echo  of  thy  voice  f  Man  is  greater  than 
any  and  all  his  work.  Nor  books,  nor  sym- 
phonies, nor  constitutions,  nor  societies, 
magniflcent  as  they  may  be,  are  in  any 
sense  comparable  to  him  that  flung  them 
off.  Civilisation  is  but  the  garb  of  man, 
as  nature  is  but  the  garment  of  Deity.  And 
truly  the  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
more  than  raiment.  Lilies  and  sparrows 
remember  this,  which  man,  alas,  forgets. 

And  thirdly,  you  are  of  infinite  meaning 
and  worth,  not  as  the  housekeeper  of  this 
third  class  planet,  this  economist  of  a  doubt- 


ful hospitalityi  but  as  you  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  infinite  Teacher  himself  and  realize  the 
image  of  him  who  made  you  to  be  like  him. 
They  tell  us  that  Armenia  is  going  blind, 
that  trachoma,  that  terrible  and  contagious 
disease,  is  spreading  rapidly,  that  the  sor- 
rows of  these  awful  years  have  so  weakened 
the  people's  bodies  and  shattered  their  lonls 
that  they  are  fast  becoming  a  prey  to  this 
new  sadness.  The  tears  of  Armenia  are 
turning  her  eyes  to  stone.  Would  that  they 
might  turn  their  hearts,  too,  to  stone,  that 
they  might  not  remember  the  orgies  of  agony 
through  which  they  have  jMissed.  Ah,  to  be 
blind  and  have  written  indelibly  on  sight- 
less eyeballs  the  unforgettable  terrors  of 
her  wo.  But  there  is  another  blindness, 
fast  growing  here,  in  which  the  prince  of 
the  powers  of  the  air  hath  blinded  the  minds 
of  them  that  believe  not.  The  mists  of 
pettifogging  trifles  is  in  our  eyes;  the  dust 
of  trivialities  has  shrouded  our  vision;  we 
grope  darkly  in  the  way,  we  stare  and  be- 
hold not  the  vision;  we  stumble  and  fail 
of  the  task.  Better  the  blindness  of  Arme- 
nia, who  through  the  fogs  of  bereavement 
beholds  the  apocalytic  purposes  of  God,  than 
this  moral  blindness  which  can  not  see  be- 
cause it  will  not  look.  *1t  to  feel,  in  the 
ink  of  the  slough  and  the  sink  of  the  mire, 
veins  of  glory  and  fire  run  through  and 
transpierce  and  transpire— that  the  smooth 
shall  bloom  through  the  rough.  Lord  if 
that  were  enough." 


SAVOR  AND  ILLUMINATION 


The  Rev.  T.  Robertson  McBride,  Mowbray,  South  Africa 


Ye  are  the  $dli  of  the  earth. 

Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world, 

—Matt.  5:13,  14. 
Under  the  able  editorship  of  Professor 
Cairns  of  Abeerdeen,  Scotland,  some  time 
ago  a  book  was  published,  entitled  The 
Army  and  Beligion.  The  army,  in  this  case, 
was  the  citizen  army  of  the  empire,  and  the 
opinions  obtained  from  the  soldier  may  be 
taken  to  reflect  the  attitude  of  many  who 
today  are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  civilian  life.  In  the  army  were  men  drawn 
from  all  classes  of  society:  men  of  different 
training,  upbringing,  and  outlook.  The  army 
reflected  many  diverse  opinions;  it  was  a 
little  world  in  itself.    In  touch  with  it,  in- 


deed forming  part  of  it  and  in  intimacy 
■lore  or  less  close  to  it,  were  chaplains  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers.  And  among  the  men, 
sharing  their  life  and  their  hardships,  their 
joys  and  their  sorrows,  were  tome  who  had 
been  closely  identifled  with  the  ^ork  of  thcr 
Christian  Church;  some  indeed  in  the  days 
of  peace  had  been  ministers  and  office-bear- 
ers. Thus  it  was  that  the  army  presented 
an  almost  unique  fleld  for  religious  enquiry, 
an  opportunity  for  understanding  men's 
minds  in  relation  to  religion,  the  Christian 
gospel,  and  the  Christian  Church.  Two 
things  emerging  from  that  enquiry  I  wish  to 
note  just  now:  and  they  are  not  unrelated. 
The  first  is  that  it  was  evident  that  men  had 
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the    most   extraordinary    ideas    aboat    the 
Ohoreh  and  iti  place  and  function  in  the 
world.     Many  of  them  eeemed  to  imagine 
that  the  Ohoreh  had  no  other  porpote  than 
to  get  people  together  into  a  boilding  on 
6unda7,  and  that  ministers  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  if  the  Sunday  congregations 
were  more  considerable.    The  essential  mean- 
ing of  worship  and  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
life,    fostered   and   built   up    through   the 
preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  means  of 
grace,  had  no  essential  place  in  the  minds  of 
large  numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens.    And 
let  us  remember  that  these  men  had  been 
bom  and  bred  in  what  are  called  Ohristian 
countries,  and  many  of  them  must  have  had 
some  sort  of  religious  education.    I  do  not 
stop  to  offer  an  explanation  of  a  fact  so 
strange,  so  disconcerting.    But  when  every 
allowance  is  made  for  the  perversity  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  determined  obtuseness 
of  the  human  mind  (when  it  so  wishes),  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  conclude  that  the 
churches  themselves  must  carry  some  of  the 
blame   and   must   confess   that   they   have 
failed  to  make  a  true  and  adequate  impres- 
sion on  men's  minds.    The  further  related 
fact    is    this:    Professor    Cairns — a    great 
Christian  apologist  and  a  man  of  marked 
power,  especially  among  university  students 
both  in  Britain  and  America — makes  the 
confession  that  if  Christianity,  if  the  Chris- 
tian gospel,  were  indeed  what  many  of  these 
men  assumed  it  to  be,  he  would  not  very 
readily  avow  himself  a  Christian.     Plainly 
there  is  a  clear  case  for  a  more  definite  mode 
of  Christian  living  and  a  plainer  statement 
of  the  simplicities  of  the  Christian  faith. 

For  the  age  in  which  we  are  set  has  one 
question  that  it  is  never  tired  of  asking, 
namely,  '' What's  the  usef "  Sometimes  it 
is  a  very  irritating  question  in  that  it  dis- 
turbs old  habits  and  old  modes  of  thought. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  reflection  of  a  shallow 
mind  and  shows  simply  an  inability  to  ap- 
preciate any  values  other  than  those  of  the 
market.  It  is  often  the  question  of  those 
whose  minds  are  on  the  same  level  as  that  of 
the  men  who  were  indignant  at  the  woman 
who  poured  the  precious  ointment  over  the 
head  of  Jesus,  and  cried  out,  *  *  To  what  pur- 
pose is  this  waste f" — ^which  was  just  the 
same  as  saying,  '' What's  the  use?  Look 
at  the  waste  I "  But  however  the  question 
is  put,  even  if  it  be  put  in  a  hostile  spirit, 


the  Christian  Chureh  can't  resent  it.  Tor 
the  Church  must  have  patienee  with  the 
slowness  of  men's  hearts,  even  as  Christ  had. 
Nor  is  the  question,  "What's  the  nse,"  to 
be  brushed  aside  because  it  sometimes  in- 
dicates a  shallow  mind  or  a  cynical  spirit 
In  essence  it  is  a  right  and  proper  questioa. 
If  rightly  answered,  it  may  help  to  o^tm, 
blinded  eyes  and  direct  attention  to  on- 
dreamed-of  horizons.  When  a  man  asks  this 
question  in  a  spirit  that  betrays  no  sense  of 
value  other  than  the  material,  a  true  an- 
swer will  at  least  direct  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  other  values— values  of 
mind  and  character  and  soul,  values  that  are 
spiritual  and  etemaL  It  was  so  that  Jesus 
answered  the  grumbling  remonstrances  of 
those  who  grudged  the  poor  woman  her  eostly 
tribute  of  devotion  to  himself.  ''She  hath 
wrought  a  good  work  upon  me.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall 
be  preached,  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall 
also  this  that  this  woman  hath  done  be  told 
for  a  memorial  of  her. ' ' 

Men  are  asking  today:  What's  the  use 
of  the  Church  f  It  is  at  bottom  a  reasonable 
question.  It  is  a  question  we  must  answer 
for  our  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
others.  We  must  make  it  our  business  to 
let  men  know  that  the  Church  has  a  great 
purpose  and  function  to  perform.  And  it 
is  more  necessary  to  exercise  patience  and 
sympathy  than  to  indulge  in  rhetorical  de- 
nunciation. 

For  the  Church  is  not  a  little  private  con- 
cern, going  its  own  way  and  caring  nothing 
for  the  great  world  in  which  it  is  set  That 
is  one  of  the  misconceptions  that  must  be  re- 
moved. It  is  designed  to  touch  men 's  minds 
at  a  hundred  points,  to  disturb  men's  lives, 
to  make  them  discontented  with  themselves 
that  they  may  seek  and  find  the  peace  of 
Christ. 

When  the  Church  of  Christ  is  really  alive 
and  active,  it  is  bound  to  rouse  a  certain 
amount  of  resentment.  It  is  the  height  of 
foolishness  to  imagine  that  it  will  do  any- 
thing else.  It  will  not  leave  the  world  to  go 
its  own  way.  It  will  not  leave  a  man  to  go 
to  the  devil  in  his  own  fashion.  If  it  has 
the  mind  of  Christ,  it  will  not  look  calmly 
on  at  deeds  and  practices  that  are  unjust 
and  evil ;  it  is  bound  to  put  forth  its  strength 
to  protect  the  weak  and  helpless.  When  the 
Church  does  not  act  as  an  irritant  on  society, 
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when  it  does  not  eome  into  collision  time  and 
again  with  the  natural  man,  70a  maj  be 
certain  that  it  is  somnolent.  Christ  did  not 
come  to  send  peace,  bnt  a  sword. 

We  an  like  to  be  popular  with  onr  f  eUows, 
and  people  who  are  at  cross  purposes  with  all 
whom  thej  meet  and  are  so  cross  grained 
that  nobody  has  a  kindly  word  for  them  are 
not  likely  to  aecomplish  much  in  influencing 
their  fellows.  But  popularity  of  a  certain 
kind  is  something  that  a  Christian  man  has 
no  right  to  covet.  There  are  men  who 
ought  to  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  presence 
of  Christian  people,  and  there  are  men  in 
whose  presence  a  Christian  ought  not  to  feel 
happy.  *  *  Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  shall 
speak  well  of  you;  for  so  did  their  fathers 
to  the  false  prophets."  One  remembers 
that  the  earliest  recorded  criticism  of  the 
Church  made  by  the  onlooker  was  in  these 
words :  '  *  These  are  they  which  have  turned 
the  world  upside  down."  Evidently  in 
those  days  Christianity  did  not  suggest  to 
men's  minds  acceptance  of  present  condi- 
tions, or  a  set  of  quiet,  decent  people,  well 
enough  content  to  lead  a  quiet  existence  and 
leave  their  neighbors  in  peace.  Far  from  it. 
In  those  days  the  Christians  were  turning  the 
world  upside  down.  And  that  is  part  of  the 
essential  work  of  a  live  Church.  When  you 
have  a  perfect  world,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  cease  trying  to  disturb  it.  But  till  then 
the  Church  must  be  the  Church  militant,  ac- 
tive and  aggressive.  And  whether  it  be  said 
in  bitter  opposition  by  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed  in  their  iniquities  or  in 
glad  appreciation  by  those  who  have  heard 
the  summons  of  the  King  to  warfare  and 
to  battle,  it  matters  not  It  is  a  sign  not 
of  strength  but  of  weakness,  not  of  life  but 
of  death,  if  it  cannot  still  be  said  of  the 
Christian  Church:  ''These  are  they  which 
are  turning  the  world  upside  down." 

When  questions  are  asked  about  the  place 
and  function  of  Christian  fellowship,  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  answering 
them.  The  real  difficulties  do  not  arise  so 
long  as  we  keep  in  contact  with  the  realities 
of  New  Testament  religion.  We  often  be- 
fog our  minds  by  too  much  cleverness  and 
too  great  subtlety,  and  so  we  depart  from 
the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ. 

"Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world."  What  words  can  be 
man  aoggestive  than  these  of  the  place  and 


function  of  the  Christian  Church  9  They 
stretch  out  beyond  private  satisfactions  and 
aspirations  and  happiness  to  the  duties  of 
Christian  men ;  they  denote  a  function  of  the 
Christian  society;  they  contemplate  the  re- 
action  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church  on 
human  society  and  development.  Quite 
obviously,  Jesus  contemplates  for  his  Church 
a  great  work  in  the  world. 

Salt  and  light,  are,  of  course,  metaphors, 
and  metaphors  of  a  plain  and  simple  char- 
acter. Salt  is  essentially  a  preservative;  it 
saves  from  wastage,  decay,  and  corruption. 
And  this  is  a  part  of  the  function  of  Chris- 
tian society,  to  save  the  world  from  running 
to  corruption  and  waste.  Try  and  picture 
the  world  today  without  the  hope  and  prom- 
ise of  the  gospel,  without  the  labors  and 
enthusiasms,  the  sympathies  and  enterprise, 
of  Christian  men  and  women.  Think  of 
what  society  might  become  if  there  were  no 
Christian  homes,  and  no  Church  of  Christ  I 
What  would  the  world  bef  It  does  not  re- 
quire great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
think  of  such  a  world  as  unfit  for  human 
habitation  and  ready  to  be  blotted  out,  like 
the  cities  of  the  plain. 

And  light  is  life  giving.  Darkness  is  dis- 
placed only  by  the  stronger  force  of  light. 
The  Christian  society  is  designed  to  carry 
the  light  of  the  gospel  to  the  souls  that  are 
in  darkness.  All  evil  things  are  dark  things. 
It  is  before  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  darkness  disappears;  it  is 
through  the  activities  of  light,  shining  in 
the  souls  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  that 
good  is  revealed  and  the  ghouls  of  the  dark- 
ness are  driven  into  their  lurking  places. 
And  despite  all  the  imperfections  of  the 
Church,  despite  all  that  can  be  alleged 
against  it  in  the  way  of  priestcraft  and 
superstition  and  persecution,  the  simple  his- 
torical fact  is  that  the  lives  of  Christian  men 
and  women  have  exercised  an  incalculable 
influence  for  good  upon  the  world. 

"It  is  simply  a  fact  of  history,"  says 
Dean  Church,  "that  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  Church  have  exerted  on  human  so- 
ciety a  moral  influence  which  justifies  the 
figure  by  which  it  has  been  described — ^an 
influence  more  profound,  more  extensive, 
more  enduring,  and  more  eventful  than  any 
the  world  has  seen." 

To  the  question,  "What's  the  use  of  the 
Christian  Church!"  the  answer,  in  the  words 
of  its  Pounder,  is  to  be  read  in  such  a  text 
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08  this:  "Te  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world."  Bueh  is  or 
ought  to  be,  the  relation  of  Christian  men 
and  women  to  the  world  in  whieh  thej  are. 
Certainly  thej  have  a  relation  to  the  world-* 
and  JesQS  never  sanctioned  for  a  moment 
the  idea  that  the  proper  place  to  lead  a 
Christian  life  is  in  a  safe  seclnsion  or  be- 
hind the  walls  of  a  monastery. 

Bat  let  us  notice  that  salt  and  light  dis- 
play their  active  principles  in  a  very  qniet 
fashion.  They  do  their  work  without  a  great 
blare  of  trompets.  When  the  dawn  arrives, 
yon  do  not  need  to  advertise  the  fact.  It 
carries  its  own  witness  and  its  own  message. 
And  the  Church  did  not  accomplish  its  great- 
est tasks  or  achieve  its  greatest  success 
when  it  was  much  concerned  about  dinning 
into  the  ears  of  the  world  its  own  greatness 
and  importance.  That  sort  of  activity  gen- 
erally leads  to  much  dissipation  of  energy 
and  too  little  attention  to  the  king's  busineBS. 

Preach  the  gospel,  proclaim  the  gospel, 
placard  before  the  world's  eyes  the  great- 
ness of  Christ  and  the  beauty  of  his  sacrifi- 
cial love— but  let  the  lives  of  Christian  men 
and  women  work  in  the  world  quietly  and 
steadily,  like  salt  and  light. 

As  I  have  indicated,  history  offers  more 
than  one  convincing  illustration  of  the  essen- 
tial truth  of  our  text— that  the  presence  of 
Christian  men  and  women  in  the  world  has 
saved  the  world  from  corruption  and  waste, 
and,  through  them,  the  darkness  that  cov- 
ered the  earth  has  at  least  grown  less  dense. 
When  the  old  Boman  empire  was  crumb- 
ling to  pieces,  when  the  civilization  of  cen- 
turies was  like  to  be  swept  away  before  the 
advance  of  the  northern  barbarians,  it  was 
the  Christian  gospel  that  saved  European 
civilization  from  destruction;  the  dark- 
ness of  the  heathen  mind  was  conquered  by 
the  light  of  Christ. 

Today  we  look  abroad  upon  a  world  which 
seems  almost  on  the  verge  of  self-destruc- 
tion. The  wisest  of  our  statesmen  and  think- 
ers are  appalled  at  the  thought  of  what  the 
years  may  hold  if  some  great  preservative 
principle  be  not  found  to  stay  the  corrup- 
tion. **If,"  said  Lord  Crewe,  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords  after  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty:  ''if  knowledge  comes  and 
wisdom  lingers,  the  future  not  only  of  this 
country  but  of  the  world  is  dark. ' '  One  has 
only    to    glance    at    the    daily   papers    to 


realise  that  there  has  been  a  big  loosening 
of  moral  restraints,  and  that  the  wastage 
and  corruption  of  debased  ethical  prineiples 
are  spreading  in  many  quarters. 

Faced  as  we  are  today  with  a  world  which 
is  changing  before  our  eyes,  the  old  words 
come  to  us  with  a  new  force  and  meaning, 
''Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world.''  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  there  is  a  use  and  purpose  for  the 
Christian  Church,  if  it  can  only  fulfiH  it. 
Today  the  Church  as  well  as  the  world  is  on 
trial,  and  the  judgments  of  Ood  are  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Jesus  did  not 
contemplate  a  useless  church,  a  powerl< 
church,  a  church  too  feeble  to  do  anj 
to  stay  the  destructive  energies  of  eviL  He 
had  no  place  for  a  religion  that  had  no 
power  of  service,  no  place  in  his  kingdom 
for  men  of  flabby  purpose  and  little  zeaL 
"But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  where- 
with shall  it  be  salted?  It  is  thencefoTth 
good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men. ' ' 

Of  whom  does  Jesus  speak,  when  he  sajra, 
"Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world  f"  Of  the  men  and 
women,  who  are  his  disciples:  of  those  who 
call  him  Lord  and  give  to  him  the  service  of 
heart  and  life,  of  those  who  carry  into  the 
world  in  life  and  character  the  principles  of 
his  teaching. 

My  Christian  friends,  what  a  responsibil- 
ity Jesus  lays  upon  his  disciples.  Yes — but 
what  a  trust  he  places  in  themt  Let  that 
trust  be  our  challenge.  Let  it  ever  direct  us 
to  the  grace  that  is  sufficient  for  every  need. 

This  is  a  time  in  which  we  hear  on  every 
hand  criticism  of  the  Church  in  varying 
shades  and  degrees  It  is  being  eontimiall^ 
pointed  out  that  the  Church  should  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing.  Much  of  such 
criticism  may  be  helpf  uL  But  it  must  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  essential  function 
of  the  Christian  is  that  he  fulfill  the  descrip- 
tion, "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world." 

The  light  we  have  must  come  from  tbe 
Source  of  light ;  our  souls  must  receive  their 
sacred  fire  from  him  who  is  The  Light  of 
the  world.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth — 
then  the  corruption  of  our  own  nature  mttat 
first  be  stayed:  and  the  death  that  is  in  us 
transformed  into  life.    "Ye  must  be  born 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL  IDEALS* 

(INDEPENDENCE  DAY  SERMON) 


In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish;  and 

abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon 

endureth.—Ts.  72:7. 

The  story  of  the  beginning  of  governments 
is  interesting.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the 
world  men  lived  in  separate  families  with 
the  father  of  the  family  as  the  sole  law- 
giver. The  code  of  laws  was,  of  conrse,  oral 
and  dei>endent  npon  the  will  of  the  patri- 
arch. As  the  family  developed  into  the  clan, 
and  the  clan  into  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe 
into  the  kingdom  or  the  State,  little  by  little 
the  foundations  of  written  law  were  laid. 
At  first,  these  laws  were  cmde,  because  the 
people  for  whom  they  were  made  were  no 
less  cmde,  and  law  is  always  intended  for 
the  people,  never  the  people  for  the  law. 
Law  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  crystal- 
lized pnblic  sentiment,  and  never  can  be 
anything  more.  The  conflict  over  laws  arises 
because  public  sentiment  is  always  in  a  state 
of  ferment,  and  in  every  case  the  old  teach- 
ing holds  over  by  virtue  of  its  position  until 
the  new  can  clearly  establish  its  place.  A 
people's  laws  are  not,  and  can  not  be,  any 
better  than  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
nation.  I  remember  hearing  Woodrow  Wil- 
son say  in  his  jurisprudence  class  at  Prince- 
ton that  the  Czar  was  the  best  governor 
for  Bussia  until  Bussia  itself  put  him  away. 
Of  course,  he  said,  there  were  doubtless  at 
that  time  millions  of  people  in  Bussia  who 
had  gotten  even  then  beyond  the  Czar,  but 
there  were  many  more  millions  who  had  not 
reac&ed  that  stage  in  development.  Since 
the  time  this  remark  was  made  Bussia  has 
overthrown  the  Czar,  public  sentiment  having 
reached  a  stage  where  the  monarchist  rule 
no  longer  represented  the  voice  of  the  people. 

1.  Law  is  the  servant  of  the  i>eople  at 
large  just  as  every  individual  considered 
by  himself  is  the  servant  of  the  law.  For 
this  reason,  national  ideals  must  be  evolved 
and  become  recognized  before  they  can  be 
crystallized  into  laws.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  world  progress  was  slow.  In  the 
three  fundamental  spheres  of  personal  rights, 
family  rights,  and  proi>erty  rights  only  the 
simplest  rules  prevailed.  In  the  sphere  of 
personal  rights,  safety  of  life  and  limb  was 


the  goal  of  the  earlier,  as  it  has  been  of 
the  later,  laws  of  nations.  The  methods, 
however,  by  which  it  was  guaranteed  have 
changed  almost  infinitely  for  the  better.  In 
the  family  sphere,  while  things  are  still  far 
from  perfection,  much  progress  has  been 
made.  In  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Boman 
code  a  man  might  put  his  wife  to  death, 
without  any  hindrance  from  the  law,  for  the* 
most  trivial  offenses;  for  example,  if  she 
purloined  the  key  to  his  wine  cellar,  or  if 
she  tasted  wine  without  his  consent,  or  for 
other  derelictions  of  similar  character.  In 
the  terms  of  Boman  law  woman  was  denomi- 
nated not  a  person  but  a  thing.  To-day, 
she  has  at  last  achieved  equal  ri^^ts  and 
privileges  under  the  law. 

With  regard  to  property  rights,  laws  have 
multiplied  and  higher  ideals  prevail.  For 
one  thing,  human  slavery,  which  in  early  his- 
tory was  universal,  has  disappeared  almost 
entirely  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  An- 
other  improvement  has  been  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  prohibiting  cruelty  to  domestic 
animals;  still  another  enacts  the  destruction 
of  property  rights,  when  they  become  a 
nuisance  to  the  community  at  large.  In 
Shakespeare's  day,  only  four  centuries  ago, 
every  citizen,  if  he  cared  to  do  it,  could 
keep  a  garbage  heap  before  his  front  door 
and  no  man  could  say  him  nay.  This,  too, 
even  tho  the  neighbor's  family  took  the 
fever  and  died  as  a  result  of  unsanitary 
conditions.  In  these  earlier  days  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  community  took  no  note 
of  the  most  ordinary  axioms  of  general 
welfare. 

n.  The  progress  of  national  and  social 
ideals  is  admirably  shown  by  going  through 
some  of  the  castles  and  prisons  of  the  older 
time.  In  London  you  will  find  rusted  models 
of  the  rack  which  a  few  centuries  ago 
was  ordinarily  and  nearly  universally  used 
to  pull  people's  bodies  apart  until  they  told 
anything  to  get  rid  of  the  pain.  In  European 
prisons  you  will  find  worse  things  in  exist- 
ence than  even  the  rack.  Nowadays,  the7 
torture  a  witness  by  cross-examination  but^ 
with  occasional  -exceptions  upon  the  part 
of  ignorant  and  brutal  public  officials,  in 
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no  other  way.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
the  rack  and  other  instmmenta  of  torture 
were  in  common  use  all  over  Europe. 

Another  thing  which  has  gone  along  with 
the  torture  is  the  custom  of  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment. Before  the  dajs  of  habeas 
eorpus  a  man  might  be  arrested  at  any  time, 
kept  in  jail  anj  length  of  time,  and  given 
no  chance  to  establish  his  innocence.  In  the 
days  of  the  French  kings,  Louis  XIV  and 
XV,  only  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  the 
king  signed  blank  forms  of  arrest,  and  a 
favorite  of  the  king  filled  them  in.  The 
unhappy  wretch  whose  name  went  on  the 
blank  was  arrested  some  dark  night,  hustled 
off  without  a  chance  to  say  good-by  to  his 
family,  and  buried  alive  in  the  Bastile  or 
some  other  dungeon  of  the  king.  The 
French  Bevolution  made  that  sort  of  thing 
impossible  forever. 

Still  another  evil  which  is  disappearing 
rapidly,  but  has  not  yet  quite  disappeared, 
is  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  or  the 
enforcing  of  religious  views  by  the  secular 
arm.  No  provision  of  the  United  States 
^Constitution  has  met  with  the  general  ap* 
proval  of  our  people  more  than  its  doctrine 
of  the » separation  of  Church  and  State.  It 
is  everywhere  recognized  that  religion  is, 
and  of  right  must  be,  purely  a  matter  of 
conscience,  and  that  the  arm  of  the  civil 
law  has  as  little  to  do  with  a  question 
of  conscience  as  a  gadfly  has  to  do  with 
the  higher  mathematics. 

m.  It  is  not  so  much  the  history  of  the 
past,  however,  which  should  concern  us  to- 
day, as  it  is  the  problems  of  the  future. 
It  is  true  that  we  should  be  grateful  for 
what  has  been  accomplished,  but  our  duty 
does  not  end  in  effervescent  gratitude. 
Upon  our  shoulders  lies  the  burden  of  to- 
day and  the  responsibilities  of  to-morrow. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  in  the  few 
minutes  which  are  allotted  for  this  sermon 
I  can  hope  to  do  no  more  than  to  mention 
briefly  a  few  of  the  more  important  ideals 
which  are  in  the  most  immediate  need  of 
realization. 

One  of  the  first  which  should  be  men- 
tioned is  the  ideal  of  humaneness,  if  I  may 
put  it  in  that  way.  This  refers  to  a  num- 
ber of  excrescences  which  still  burden  the 
body  x>olitie  and  help  to  encourage  pessimism 
among  decent  people.  One  side  is  the  child- 
labor  question  which  has  been  so  largely 
•diseust  in  recent  social  reform  literature,  to 


which  one  of  America's  foremost  poets  ^^^ 
largely  devoted  his  life.  We  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  elevate  the  living  eonditiona 
of  the  ordinary  laboring  man  and  woman. 
Much  remains  still  to  be  done  before  every 
human  being  is  given  a  fair  chance  to  make 
the  most  of  his  life. 

Another  consideration  which  demands  at- 
tention is  the  problem  of  prison  reform  and 
the  treatment  of  criminality  in  general.  One 
phase  of  this  question  relates  to  the  medieval 
character  of  our  legal  executions  in  many 
presumably   civilized   commonwealths.      The 
matter  of  capital  punishment  itself  may  be 
left  out  of  discussion,  but  the  barbarity  of 
method  is  beyond  apology.     The  time  will 
come,  and  before   long,   when   the   gallows 
will  be  exhibited  along  with  the  rack  and 
the  guillotine  and  the  garrote  as  specimens 
of  days  of  forgotten   barbarism.     A  little 
over  a   hundred  years  ago  capital   punish- 
ment was  inflicted  in  England  for  over  a 
hundred  offenses.     That  is,  the  law  said  it 
should  be  so  inflicted.    If  a  man  stole  sheep, 
he  was  to  be  hanged;   if  he  broke  into  a 
house  to  pilfer,  he  was  to  be  hanged;    if 
he  stole  over  five  pounds   (twenty-five  dol- 
lars in  our  money),  he  was  to  be  hanged; 
if  he  resisted  arrest,  he  was  to  be  handed; 
if  he  defaced  Westminster  bridge,  he  was 
to  be  hanged.     Of  course,  the  consequence 
of  all  this  was  that  eventually  no  jury  could 
be  found  to  return  a  man  guilty  of  these 
crimes.    If  a  man  stole  ten  pounds,  or  twenty 
pounds,  or  fifty  pounds,  the  jury  would  find 
that  the  amount  did  not  exceed  four  pounds 
and  nineteen  shillings  in  order  to  save  his 
neck.     And  so,  by  and  by  the   Draconian 
laws  slid  off  the  statute  books.     To-day  in 
certain  sections  of  America  popular  senti- 
ment has  gotten  so  strong  against  capital 
punishment  that  it  is  a  common  thing    at 
a  murder   trial   for  scores  of  presumptive 
jurors  to   be   disqualified   because   they    do 
not   believe   in  the  infliction  of   the   death 
penalty  for  any  cause.     In  my  own  home 
county,   in   one   of   the   Eastern   States,    it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  a  conviction 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree.    In  the  ease 
of  the  only  capital  sentence  which  was  im- 
posed  in   that  county   for  years   the   con- 
demned man   was   not   hanged   because    of 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  gov- 
ernor  for  a  commutation   of   the  sentence 
from  the  very  section  where  the  crime  had 
taken  place.    Perhaps  as  a  people  we  have 
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not  jet  evolved  to  the  point  where  we  are 
willing  to  rid  the  land  of  the  barbarity  of 
legal  ezeentionSy  but  it  Beemi  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  rapidly  approaehing  it.  Beyond 
any  question  the  recent  war  has  tnmed  the 
cloek  baekward  in  this  particular  respect, 
as  well  as  in  countless  others.  Nevertheless, 
we  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  cruelty  in  any  form  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  upward  progress  of  civilization. 

In  this  connection,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  increase  of  lawlessness  through- 
out our  country  as  a  whole.  The  mob  spirit 
has  shown  itself  with  renewed  emphasis 
since  the  recrudescence  of  animal  passions 
in  the  world  war.  The  barbarity  of  many 
of  these  exhibitions  of  mob  violence  can  not 
be  duplicated  outside  of  the  records  of  the 
Inquisition  or  of  criminal  procedure  in  the 
middle  ages  on  the  continent.  It  is  time  for 
Christian  people  throughout  our  land  to 
awaken  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  law 
by  i>eacef  ul  procedure  in  order  that  we  may 
wipe  out  the  terrible  stain  which  the  mob 
spirit  is  placing  upon  our  history. 

lY.  Perhaps  the  most  important  ideal  of 
all,  the  one  which  is  receiving  most  con- 
sideration nowadays,  is  the  ideal  of  world- 
wide peace.  It  is  possible  that  we  are  not 
yet  quite  civilized  enough  for  universal 
peace,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are 
heading  rapidly  in  that  direction.  Just 
what  the  practical  result  of  the  recent  dis- 
armament conference  will  be  we  can  not  say, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  such  conferences  are 
being  called  is  an  item  of  no  little  impor- 
tance. The  infinite  folly  of  war,  the  stupid- 
ity of  settling  disputes  by  brute  force  in- 
stead of  by  common  reason  of  mankind, 
will  some  day  become  apparent  to  every- 
body; then  the  torpedo  boats,  the  armored 
cruisers,  and  the  battleships  will  go  to  the 
museums,  and  the  war  budget,  which  now 
swallows  over  ninety  per  cent  of  our  funds, 
will  be  spent  building  libraries  and  colleges 
and  parks  and  public  roads  and  art  galleries 
and  in  providing  comforts  for  people  in- 
stead of  providing  approved  methods  of 
killing  them.  The  day  when  the  swords 
will  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  the  spears 
into  pruning  hooks  is  sure  to  come,  and 
it  may  be  nearer  than  most  of  us  think. 

y.  One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  fu- 
ture, in  idiieh  we  are  all  especially  inter- 
ested at  this  Mme,  is  the  withdrawal  of  gov- 


ernment protection  from  immoral  agencies. 
That  the  nation  should  become  a  silent 
partner  in  the  perpetuation  of  vice  and 
vicious  habits,  thereby  lending  aid  to 
agencies  which  have  for  their  aim  its  own 
destruction,  is  a  form  of  suicide  as  peculiar 
as  it  is  indefensible.  Of  course,  the  draw- 
back hitherto  has  been  the  toleration  or  in- 
difference of  public  sentiment.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  say,  however,  that  things  are  progress- 
ing toward  a  higher  leveL  Lottery  schemes 
have  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  law, 
and  gambling,  which  has  been  a  function 
of  government  many  times  during  the  past, 
no  longer  has  the  support  or  approval  of 
the  State.  It  is  an  exceedingly  disgraceful 
thing  that  vice  is  still  harbored  in  certain 
sections  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  that  on  the  ground  of  expediency  it  has 
found  defenders  among  the  ranks  of  pro- 
fessedly decent  people.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  this  attitude  must  and 
will  change.  Of  the  three  chief  foes  of 
social  progress — gambling,  social  vice,  and 
the  saloon — ^the  first  and  the  last,  after  mak- 
ing the  most  strenuous  fight  for  legal  toler- 
ance, have  at  last  been  put  under  the  ban. 
The  saloon  was  fought  energetically  in  city 
precinct  after  city  precinct,  in  crossroads 
town  after  crossroads  town,  in  county  after 
county,  State  after  State,  until  the  national 
sentiment  became  crystallized  to  the  point 
where  it  was  outlawed  by  the  voice  of  gov- 
ernment itself. 

VI.  The  advocates  of  this  or  the  other 
reform  sometimes  forget  the  necessity  for 
the  slow  and  the  gradual,  but  none  the  less 
sure  and  powerful,  development  of  publie 
sentiment,  in  order  that  permanent  progress 
may  be  made.  The  prophet  has  such  clear 
perception  of  future  needs  that  he  is  apt 
to  become  impatient  because  things  move 
so  slowly.  But  things  must  move  slowly 
at  first,  and  after  all  they  move  more  rapidly 
than  many  of  us  imagine.  The  function 
of  the  true  reformer  is  to  blaze  the  way; 
to  keep  hammering  at  the  problem;  to  beat 
down  prejudice;  to  endure  calumnies;  to  suf- 
fer persecution,  detraction,  and  misunder- 
standing, but  at  last  to  win  the  goaL  The 
public  at  large  is  a  great  unwieldy  sort  of 
animal  which  has  to  be  coaxed  at  times 
and  goaded  at  times  into  what  is  necessary 
for  its  health,  perchance  even  for  its  salva- 
tion. But  when  the  unwieldy  animal  is 
once  fairly  set  in  motion  the  reform  soon 
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eomes.  This,  too,  is  preeminently  the  miB- 
aion  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  the  chief  businesa 
of  the  preacher  to  develop  national  ideals 
as  well  as  to  emphasise  the  individual  wel- 
fare of  his  auditors.  To  keep  men's  eyes 
fixt  on  the  true  goal  of  individual  and  social 
life ;  on  something  higher  still  to  be  realised ; 
to  fight  the  agencies  which  are  pulling  in 
the  downward  direction;  assuredly  the  pul- 
pit can  have  no  greater  mission  than  this. 
Moreover,  this  is  the  special  reason  for  the 
existence  of  memorial  occasions,  like  Inde- 
pendence  Day,  when  in  the  light  of  past 
sacrifices  we  rededicate  ourselves  and  our 
nation  to  the  task  ¥^ich  lies  ahead. 

The  life  of  a  man  and  the  life  of  a 
nation  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  goal 
which  is  placed  before  them.  Against  this 
goal  there  is  always  the  constant  pressure 


downward,  the  desire  to  stand  still,  which 
always  means  to  go  backward,  so  that  pro^- 
ress  is  achieved  only  by  constant  effort  smd 
struggle.  '^Look  thou  not  down  but  up,^  is 
the  watchword  of  success  in  the  moral,  social, 
and  national  realms.  He  only  is  a  true 
citizen  who  strives,  day  by  day,  to  derelop 
higher  national  ideals,  and  by  adding  his 
own  mite  of  effort  to  the  cause  of  li^te- 
ousness  brings  the  gates  of  the  Golden  City 
a  little  closer  to  our  view. 

''Be  what  thou  seemest,  live  thy  creed. 
Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  divine. 
Be  what  thou  prayest  to  be  made, 
Let  the  great  Master's  steps  be  thine. 

«Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last. 
Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go, 
The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 
Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below." 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  ENDURANCE' 


remembered."  This  was  the  hardest  blow 
he  had  yet  been  dealt,  and  it  was  tremend- 
ously discouraging.  He  pictured  himself 
as  a  tame  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  his  patience  began 
to  waver. 

And  to  make  it  all  worse,  the  very  men 
whose  wickedness  brought  the  anguish  to  his 
soul  were  happy  and  prosperous.  There  was 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  Jeremiah,  of 
course,  concerning  the  ultimate  fate  of  those 
who  opposed  him.  He  was  confident  that 
the  corruption  of  his  people  would  meet  its 
judgment.  He  thoroughly  believed  that  sin 
resulted  in  suffering— «very  time.  So  close 
did  the  connection  between  the  two  seem  to 
him  that  he  could  argue  with  equal  ease 
from  sin  to  suffering  or  from  suffering  to 
sin.  If  any  one  sinned,  he  would  suffer; 
if  any  one  suffered,  he  must  have  sinned. 
But  now  his  own  persecution  brings  this  old 
faith  to  a  very  severe  test.  For  surely,  he 
was  not  the  outstanding  apostate  of  his 
time,  that  all  the  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted  on  him.  He  was  God's  spokesman, 
the  one  man  in  his  generation,  apparently, 
who  was  interested  in  righteousness  and 
truth.  Why  should  he  alone  suffer  9  It 
would  not  have  been  so  hard,  if  all  the  rest 
had  been  afflicted,  too.  But  the  prosperity 
of   the   wicked  only  served   to    throw   the 
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//  thou  hctst  run  toUh  footmen,  and  they 
have  wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  thou 
contend  with  horses?  and  though  in  a  land 
of  peace  thou  art  secure,  yet  how  wilt 
thou  do  in  the  pride  of  the  Jordan. — 
Jer.  12:5. 

Behold,  we  live  through  all  things — ^famine, 

thirst, 
Bereavement,  pain;   all  grief  and  misery, 
All  wo  and  sorrow,  life  infiicts  its  worst 
On  soul  and  body, — ^but  we  can  not  die. 
Tho  we  be  sick,  and  tired,  and  faint  and 
worn, — 
Lo,  all  things  can  be  borne! 

E.  A.  Allen. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

Shakespeare. 

Jeremiah's  position  in  Jerusalem,  to  all 
appearances,  was  not  an  enviable  one.  His 
fidelity  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness  had 
won  him  a  host  of  enemies.  His  fearless 
pronouncement  of  the  impending  doom  en- 
tailed by  their  apostasy  had  made  him  the 
most  hated  man  in  the  city.  And  when  with 
longing  eyes  he  turned  toward  Anathoth, 
his  old  home,  he  found  that  even  there  the 
bitterness  had  spread.  The  men  of  his  na- 
tive place  were  plotting  against  his  life 
and  saying,  '^Let  us  destroy  the  tree  with  its 
sap,  and  let  us  cut  him  off  from  the  land 
of  the  living,  that  his  name  may  be  no  more 
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greater  emphasis  on  the  painfulness  of  his 
own  lot. 

And  so  Jeremiah  takes  his  case  to  God. 
This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  saflFering  of  the  righteous  is  defi- 
nitely raised.  ''Bighteons  art  thon,  O  Je- 
hoTah,  when  I  complain  unto  thee/'  he  says, 
''yet  wiU  I  reason  the  case  with  thee :  where- 
fore doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  f 
Wherefore  are  all  they  at  ease  that  deal 
faithlessly  f"  And  for  answer  he  was  told, 
"If  thon  has  ran  with  footmen,  and  they 
have  wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  thon  con- 
tend with  horses  f  And  tho  in  a  land  of 
peacs  thou  art  secure,  yet  how  wilt  thou  do 
in  the  pride  of  Jordan  f'  In  other  words, 
''If  your  lot  is  hard  now,  summon  your  en- 
ergies and  out  upon  it!  For  it  will  be 
harder  stilL"  That  was  a  strange  answer, 
was  it  notf  There  was  apparently  small 
comfort  in  that.  And  yet,  it  was  the  very 
answer  Jeremiah  needed.  It  was  a  call 
to   patience,  endurance,  x>erseverance. 

What  God  was  interested  in  here  was  the 
development  of  Jeremiah.  Thus  far  Jere- 
miah had  been  courageously  contending 
against  adversity.  But  now  his  patience 
was  almost  exhausted.  He  felt  that  his 
oppression  was  being  unjustly  prolonged. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  resistance  to  his 
righteous  endeavor  had  suddenly  collapsed. 
Or  suppose  he  had  abandoned  his  struggle 
against  existing  conditions.  Suppose  cir- 
cumstances had  now  suddenly  changed  so  as 
to  give  him  luxury  and  ease.  It  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  meant  the  ruin  of  his 
life. 

Many  a  young  man  who  is  strong  and  full 
of  promise  so  long  as  his  difficulties  are 
great  and  many  goes  into  decay  as  soon  as 
the  demand  for  the  struggle  is  over.  Many 
a  man,  upon  retirement  from  business,  finds 
that  he  really  has  nothing  into  which  to 
retire.  His  life  is  in  his  work,  and  his  work 
is  a  preparation  for  higher  service.  To 
abandon  it  for  idleness  means  decay  and 
death.  The  contention  against  footmen  can 
never  come  to  a  successful  issue  by  giving 
place  to  ease  and  self-indulgence.  It  must 
go  on  to  the  contest  with  horses. 

To  confront  a  man  with  such  a  truth  as 
that  with  which  Jeremiah  was  here  chal- 
lenged is  to  make  him  or  mar  him.  The 
mettle  of  a  man  shows  itself  in  a  situation 
like  this.  If  he  luis  any  gold  in  him,  this 
test  will  bring  it  out  and  refine  it.     Had 


Jeremiah  quailed  before  his  test,  his  name 
would  have  dropt  from  the  memory  of  man. 
But  so  far  from  crushing  him,  his  trial  put 
new  stamina  into  his  souL  What  business 
had  he  to  be  weary  with  a  race  against 
footmen,  when  a  contest  with  horse  was  in 
store  for  himt  What  business  had  he  to 
desire  escape  from  a  land  of  comparative 
security  when  he  might  have  to  dwell  some 
time  in  the  pride  of  Jordan!  The  pride  of 
Jordan  was  that  jungle  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  where  confusion  and  trouble 
reigned,  where  fever  spread  and  where  lions 
roared.  What  business  had  he  to  complain 
faint-heartedly  about  the  burdens  of  today 
when  tomorrow  would  make  so  much  greater 
a  demand  on  his  strength!  This  was  the 
spirit  the  answer  of  the  Lord  aroused  in 
his  soul,  and  the  result  was  that  Jeremiah 
was  one  of  the  finest,  strongest  characters 
the  world  has  known. 

No  small  part  of  Jeremiah's  victory  must 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  God's  man.  He  was  Jehovah's 
spokesman  to  that  generation.  It  was  a 
tremendous  commission.  And  it  could  be 
fulfilled  only  by  one  who  was  himself  God- 
like. Thoughts  of  God's  unwearied  patience 
with  the  children  of  Israel  in  all  their  wild- 
erness wanderings  and  throughout  their 
later  history  when,  time  after  time,  they 
showed  themselves  to  be  an  ungrateful, 
stiff-necked,  and  rebellious  people,  must 
have  been  a  mighty  inspiration  to  the 
prophet  in  his  moment  of  weakness.  Fidel- 
ity and  endurance  had  characterized  Jehovah 
throughout  his  disappointing  experience 
with  the  faithlessness  of  the  people  of  his 
choice.  If  this  was  the  kind  of  God  with 
whom  he  was  working,  how  could  he,  with 
even  the  slightest  self-respect,  permit  him- 
self to  be  crusht  by  this  little  trial!  As 
God's  man,  he  must  be  able  to  endure  with 
utmost  loyalty  anything  that  his  work  may 
involve.  And  how,  if  in  running  with  foot- 
men he  was  wearied,  could  he  hope  to  con- 
tend against  horses  f  How,  if  in  a  land  of 
peace  he  was  tempted  to  flee,  could  he  stand 
in  the  pride  of  Jordan  f 

The  Christian  life  is  a  life  that  calls  for 
endurance  unto  the  end.  Dr.  Lyman  Beech- 
er,  when  asked  whether  he  believed  in  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  replied,  "I  do, 
except  when  the  wind  is  from  the  east." 
But  perseverance  means  nothing,  if  it  dis- 
appears when  the   wind  is  from  the  east. 
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For  miaf  ortnne  and  trial  are  the  very  things 
that  test  it  and  bring  it  oat.  If  there  was 
one  thing  Jesus  was  careful  to  impress  upon 
those  who  eame  after  him,  it  was  that  per- 
secution was  certain.  If  the  Master  did  not 
escape  without  it,  the  faithful  disciple  could 
not  expect  to  do  so.  *^  any  man  would 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take 
up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me." 

Look  over  the  biographies  of  the  whole 
world,  and  where  will  you  find  a  life  that 
can  match  the  Master's  in  endurance  f 
Driven  about  from  place  to  place,  consid- 
ered insane  even  by  his  own  family,  harassed 
by  priest  and  ruler,  forsaken  even  by  his 
most  devoted  friends,  spit  upon  and 
scourged,  he  finally,  of  his  own  free  will 
yielded  himself  to  the  shameful  death  of 
the  cross  with  the  prayer,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
Has  the  Master  asked  of  his  disciples  any- 
thing that  he  himself  has  not  fulfilled  f  He 
who  can  stand  calmly  tied  to  the  stake  and 
let  the  fire  leap  up  and  consume  him  is  a 
hero  indeed.  And  they  of  whom  such  a  story 
is  of tenest  told  are  they  precisely  who  draw 
their  inspiration  and  strength  from  Jesus. 
The  martyrs  of  the  world  are  Christians. 
And  it  is  from  their  Master  they  learn  how. 
But  to  submit  to  death  when  tied  in  place 
by  a  cord,  what  is  that  compared  with  the 
heroism  of  standing  there  unbound  1  No 
man  took  Jesus'  life  from  him;  he  laid  it 
down.  And  if  the  Master  asks  nothing  of 
his  followers  that  he  himself  has  not  ful- 
filled, neither  is  he  content  with  a  spirit 
which  will  withhold  anything  of  that  full 
measure  of  devotion.  There  never  was  a 
leader  who  ziiade  a  bigger  demand  than 
Jesus.  Loyalty  has  its  full  meaning  only 
when  thought  of  in  relation  to  him.  The 
greatest  task  any  man  can  assume  is  that 
of  following  Christ. 

It  is  hard  to  live  a  Christian  man.  And 
the  only  reason  we  have  not  found  it  so,  if 
such  indeed  be  the  case,  is  that  we  have 
been  content  with  a  name  instead  of  a  life. 
We  have  been  too  ready  to  sacrifice  prin- 
ciple for  convenience,  duty  for  pleasure.  We 
have  chosen  ease  in  preference  to  loyalty. 
The  Christian  life  seems  easy  only  when  we 
are  not  living  it.  It  is  because  the  little 
demands  it  does  make  upon  us  often  elicit 
only  murmurings  and  excuses  that  the  real 
struggle  of  the  Christian  life  is  beyond  us 
and  that,  consequently,  its  real  joy  eludes 


us.  The  nneonquered  doet  not  lure  us  be- 
cause we  permit  ourselves  to  be  disheartened 
by  the  obstacles  we  meet  in  the  small  terri- 
tory we  have  invaded.  We  have  been  too 
ready  to  mingle  with  the  Canaanite  in  the 
land  and  thus  to  compromise  our  hi^iesl 
convictions.  We  fool  ourselves  tremendous- 
ly in  our  Christian  lives  when  we  think  that 
the  small  trials  we  have  to  bear  are  almost 
beyond  our  strength  and  ¥^en  we  consider 
our  little  endurance  worthy  of  supreme  rec- 
ognition, commendation,  and  reward.  We 
forget  that  we  are  running  only  with  foot- 
men and  dwelling  in  a  land  of  security. 

It  seems  that  our  daily  experience  int»ther 
things  would  teach  us  that  the  duty  which 
looms  large  today,  when  it  is  accomplished, 
only  opens  our  eyes  to  the  far  more  exact- 
ing duty  of  tomorrow.  The  thing  that  baf- 
fles us  today  becomes  trivial  tomorrow.  And 
in  its  place  comes  something  else,  something 
far  more  important,  something  the  exist- 
ence of  which  we  probably  never  suspected 
till  the  matter  in  hand  had  previously  been 
successfully  disposed  of.  The  boy  in  school 
struggling  with  the  multiplication  tables 
considers  them  an  end  in  themselves.  He  lit- 
tle dreams  of  the  intricate  accounts  they 
will  enable  him  to  keep  in  his  later  business 
career.  Yet  it  is  there  his  real  test  in  that 
sphere  comes,  and  his  success  in  it  will  de- 
pend on  his  faithfulness  and  endurance  in 
the  earlier  years  when  the  contest  is  only 
with  footmen.  There  can  be  no  ability  for 
a  successful  grapple  with  the  greater  in  any 
undertaking,  there  can  be  no  vision  even  to 
see  the  greater,  until  there  is  first  fidelity 
in  the  lesser. 

It  is  in  the  daily  round  of  life  where 
things  soon  grow  monotonous  and  common- 
place that  the  test  of  loyalty  is  made.  It 
is  when  little  unpleasant  circumstances  and 
trials  accumulate  that  we  become  weary  and 
long  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  we  may 
fly  away.  The  suffering  and  sorrow  that 
mingle  with  the  ease  and  joy  of  our  exper- 
ience and  cast  clouds  over  the  sun  of  our 
peace — ^these  are  the  things  that  draw  out 
our  complaints.  The  little  temptations, 
which  annoy  us  by  their  very  comparative 
insignificance  and  make  us  wonder  why  we 
must  always  be  good  while  those  around  us 
have  their  fling,  these  are  the  things  that 
make  us  murmur  against  so  much  of  Christ's 
ideal  as  we  have  appropriated.  The  small 
tasks  that  devolve  upon  us  as  Christians,  the 
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little  burdens  our  profession  of  Christ  easts 
upon  uBy  the  trifling  ineonvenienee  of  tend- 
ing the  small  i>ortion  of  the  Lord's  busi- 
ness allotted  us,  these  are  the  things  that 
make  us  look  baek  with  Peter  and  ask, 
'Tfordy  what  shall  this  man  dof"  How  jeal- 
ous we  are  of  another's  easef  How  wearj 
we  ^t  running  with  footmen  t  And  when 
we  have  jogged  along  for  a  while  in  fretful 
obedience,  we  cry^  '^ow  long,  O  Lord,  how 
longf" 

But,  my  friend,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Christian  life  to  indicate  that  the  reward 
of  victory  over  minor  hardships  and  of  half- 
hearted f  ulfllment  of  little  tasks  is  intended 
to  be  ease  and  comfort.  The  true  reward 
is  more  strenuous  conflict.  The  severer  trial 
results  in  stronger,  more  Christlike  charac- 
ter, and  that  is  the  end  in  view.  The  ideal 
can  be  reached  only  through  endurance. 
And  the  endurance  must  begin  here  and 
now  with  the  burdens  we  are  called  upon  to 
bear  and  the  evils  we  are  caUed  upon  to 
resist  and  the  service  we  are  asked  to  render. 


For  if  we  run  with  footmen,  and  they  weary 
us,  how  can  we  vie  with  horsesf  And  if 
in  a  land  of  peace  we  are  uneasy,  how  can 
we  endure  the  pride  of  Jordan  9 

We  need,  like  Jeremiah,  to  get  a  concep- 
tion of  ourselves  as  God's  men.  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  "Am  I  enduring  more  than  my 
neighbor  f"  The  question  is,  "Am  I  endur- 
ing for  Christ's  sake  and  in  Christ's  spirit 
that  which  in  his  judgment  the  welfare  of 
my  life  demands  f"  Get  a  true  conception 
of  what  the  spirit  of  Christ  means  and  in- 
volves and  brings,  and  all  that  is  best  in 
you  will  arise  and  say,  "Jesus  is  right.  Than 
his  there  is  no  higher,  no  nobler  life  con- 
ceivable. And  if  the  attainment  of  such  a 
life  depends  upon  endurance  such  as  his, 
then  God  grant  me  strength  not  to  murmur 
but  to  continue  steadfast,  with  a  spirit  tri- 
umphant, in  my  race  with  footmen,  that  I 
may  not  fail  in  my  contest  with  horses  and 
grant  me  courage  to  stand  for  the  highest  in 
this  land  of  slight  danger,  that  I  may  pass 
unscathed  through  the  pride  of  Jordan." 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

THE  FLOWER  CLOCK  ^ 

The  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerb,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


/  make  all  things  new — ^Rev.  21:5. 

The  other  day  I  heard  about  a  new  sort 
of  eloek.  I  had  heard  about  grandfather 
clocks,  and  banjo  olocks,  and  eight-day 
clocks,  and  electric  and  radium  clocks,  and 
clocks  that  would  not  go.  I  had  even  heard 
of  John  B.  Gough's  clock.  When  it  pointed 
to  three  o'clock,  it  struck  six,  and  then  he 
knew  it  was  half -past  nine.  But  I  had  never 
heard  about  a  flower  clock.  That  was  a  new 
sort  of  clock. 

It  was  made  by  a  great  lover  of  flowers 
and  shrubs  and  trees.  He  was  called  Lin- 
naeus and  he  lived  in  Sweden.  His  real 
name  was  Karl  Von  Linne.  When  he  was 
four  years  old  he  began  to  ask  queer  and 
interesting  questions  about  jtlants  and 
flowers,  and  when  he  became  an  old  man  he 
was  as  reverent  in  a  garden  as  he  was  in 
a  church.  Hia  motto  in  life  was,  'live 
quietly.     God  is  here." 

Hifl  garden  was  full  of  rare  and  strange 
plants,  and  it  was  in  the  garden  that  he 


kept  his  flower  dock.  The  hours  of  the 
clock  were  marked  by  flowers  that  opened 
and  closed  at  exactly  the  time  of  day  where 
they  appeared  on  the  dial  of  the  clock. 
The  first  flower  to  open  was  the  goat's  beard 
which  marked  the  hour  of  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  from  that  hour  on  to  mid- 
night, every  hour  was  marked  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  flower.  At  midnight  the  large 
flowering  cactus  closed  its  petals  and  then 
until  three  o'clock  the  great  flower  clock 
rested.  What  a  strange  clock  it  was  and 
what  a  wise  man  he  was  who  made  it.  He 
knew  every  flower  and  the  hour  when  it 
opened  and  closed  its  petals.  Each  hour 
was  thus  marked  by  a  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  its  own. 

Every  true  life  ought  to  be  like  a  great 
flower  dock.  Every  hour  and  every  day 
and  every  year  should  be  bright  and  beau- 
tif uL  The  Christian  life  is  full  of  pleasant 
surprizes  and  is  like  a  continuous  spring- 
time.   The  hours  are  full  of  joy  and  beauty. 


*Ohildr§n*»  Gotptl  Story-StrinonM^    Ftominf  E.  B«freD  Oo. 
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and  youth  and  old  age  have  always  their 
own  delights.  Did  joa  ever  notioe  how 
often  in  the  Bible  life  is  compared  to  flow- 
ers and  plants  and  trees  f 
''As  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flonrisheth.'' 
"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they 


grow, 


iy 


"He  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon." 
"Every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit." 
If  yon  will  call  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
first  psalm,  which  is  one  of  the  psalms  boys 
and  girls  should  know  by  heart,  you  will 


diseo^er  that  it  almost  exactly  deaeribes  i 

good  life  in  terms  of  the  flower  clock: 

"He  shall  be  like  a  tree 
Planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
That  bringeth  forth  his  fruit 
In  his  season; 

His  leaf  alto  shall  not  wither; 
And  whatsoever  he  doeth 
Shall  prosper." 

In  the  very  last  chapter  of  the  Bible,  we 

read  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  bears  twelTe 

manner  of  fruits  and  yields  its  fruit  every 

month.     The  Christian  life  is  like  an  im 

fading  flower  and  like  unfailing  fruic. 
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Need  of  Patience 


For  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that,  having 
done  the  ivUl  of  Ood,  ye  may  receive  the 
promise, — ^Heb.  10:36. 

None  but  would  readily  assent.    Consider 

the  text  under  two  aspects — 

I.  As  endurance.  1.  Under  opposition 
and  persecution.  Christ  warned  his  disciples 
of  such.  They  encountered  such  frequently. 
Ours  are  of  different  kind.  Must  meet  them 
in  spirit  of  Christ.  **He  endured — for  the 
joy,"  &c.  2,  Under  pain  and  suffering.  Pain 
is  real,  not  "error  of  mortal  mind."  Patient- 
ly endured,  a  blessing.  Beauty  of  a  patient 
sufferer.  Test  of  Christian  character.  3.  Un- 
der limited  and  trying  conditions.  Poor  in 
this  world's  goods.  Limited  education.  Dis- 
agreeable surroundings.  Without  home  or 
friends. 

II.  As  persistence.     1.  In  secular  things. 

a.  Farming.  Seed,  blade,  full  com.  Drought, 
blight,    frosts^    &c.      Weeds,    bugs,    worms. 

b.  Education.  Primary,  secondary,  college, 
university.      Result    is    worth    the     effort. 

c.  Manufacturing.  Competition,  dishonesty, 
depressions,  reverses,  &c.  d.  Social  and 
political  reforms.  Slavery,  intemperance, 
disarmaments.  Selfishment,  graft,  short- 
sightedness. 2.  In  spiritual  things,  a.  Per- 
sonal religious  attainments.  Encounter  sin- 
ful tendencies.  Weakness  of  moral  fiber. 
Evil  temptations  without.  Bequires  per- 
sistent struggle,  b.  Personal  work  for 
others.  Sometimes  seem  to  offend.  Many 
times  seem  ineffective.  Persistent  effort  will 
tell.  Christ,  apostles,  missionaries,  c  Church 
work.  Sometimes  divisions  in  the  Church. 
Coldness  among  the  members.  Loss  of  some 
supporter.    Lack  of  efficient  leaders.     Out- 


side opposition,  d.  Missionary  endeavor. 
Dificult  to  finance.  Dense  ignorance  among 
heathen.  Disappointing  converts  at  times. 
Does  it  pay  for  all  sacrifices  f 

Learn  patience  from  Qod's  patience  with 
men.  How  trying  this  attitude  toward  him. 
How  long  he  has  borne  with  them.  Learn 
patience  from  Christ's  example.  What  op- 
position and  persecution.  How  imperfect 
his  followers.  How  slow  the  progress.  "Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 


The  Trinity  of  Prayer 

Prayer  was  made   foithout   ceasing  of   the 
Church  unto  God  for  Mm. — Acts  12:5. 

Prayer  is  as  necessary  to  the  Christian 
as  "the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  eat, 
and  the  sunlight  of  the  house."  Prayer  to 
be  effective  must  be  definite,  with  a  three- 
fold aspect — (1)  the  petitioner,  (2)  the 
petitioned,  (3)  the  thing  petitioned. 

I.  The  petitioner.  1.  The  Church — 
'Trayer  was  made  of  the  Church."  Just  a 
few  devout  souls  in  need  of  Gk>d,  in  the 
home  of  John  Mark  in  Jerusalem.  The  small 
struggling  church  or  mission  and  the  large 
flourishing  city  church  must  be  sterile  and 
futile  but  for  prayer.  2.  Each  individuaL 
Private  prayer  is  as  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  Church  as  is  public  prayer.  Prayer  is 
the  individual's  and  the  Church's  (a)  equip- 
ment, (b)  ammunition,  (c)  shield,  (d)  for- 
tress of  protection. 

n.  The  petitioned.  "Prayer  was  made 
unto  God."  1.  We  must  know  God — (1) 
by  revelation,  (2)  by  personal  experience. 
2.  We  must  believe  in  God— (1)  in  his 
power,    (2)    inclination,    (3)    readiness   to 
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hear  and  answer  us.    3.  We  must  understand 
God.    We  are  not  praying  to  (1)  a  blind 
force,  (2)  one  iHio  has  predestinated  all  the 
minor  acts  of  life  (fatalism),  (3)  onehang- 
ing  law;  but  to  a  flexible  and  ready  will, 
in.      Thing    petitioned.      'Trayer    was 
made  for  him."     1.    We  must  have  (1)  a 
definite  denre,  (2)  a  fizt  object,  (3)  a  cer- 
tain specific  aim   in  prayer.     2.    We  must 
take  stock  (1)  of  self,  (2)  of  Church,  (3) 
of  eommnnity,    (4)    of  the  world  as  to  a 
worthy  end  and  a  fit  object  of  prayer.    Of 
the  many  things   for  which  this  band  of 
early  Christiana   might  have  prayed,   they 
chose  one  definite  object  on  which  they  all 
agreed,   St.   Peter's   freedom   from   prison. 
We  must  cultiTate   the  habit  of  prayer — 
they  prayed  ^'without  ceasing." 


The  New  and  the  Old 

Old  things    are   passed   away;   behold   aU 
things  are  became  new. — 2  Cor.  5:17. 

This  is  an  age  of  novelty,  of  newness,  of 
progress.  The  new  and  the  novel  are  more 
alluring  than  the  old  and  the  familiar — ^but 
not  always  so  substantial  or  dependable. 
'^Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside."  Many 
old  things  have  passed  away. 

L  In  point  of  time.  'We  take  no  thought 
of  time,  but  by  its  loss."  1.  The  old  year 
is  gone  in  respect  to  time,  thought,  action, 
life.  2.  In  respect  to  customs,  fashions, 
habits.  'Testerday  is  a  record,  tomorrow 
a  dream — today  only  is  reaL" 

IL  In  point  of  science.  ''All  things  are 
become  new."  I.  In  medicine— old  things 
are  passed  away;  all  things  are  new — (1) 
anesthetics,  (2)  opiates,  (3)  radium.  Even 
diseases  are  new — (1)  appendicitis,  (2) 
hook-worm,  (3)  pellagra,  etc  2.  In  inven- 
tion—(1)  telegraph,  (2)  telephone,  (3) 
'^wirelesB,"  (4)  automobiles,  (5)  airships, 
(6)  vietrolas,  etc.  3.  In  x>oint  of  chemis- 
try, astronomy,  electricity,  etc. 

nL  In  x>oint  of  fashions,  social  relations, 
edaeation,  x>olitics,  and  international  out- 
look—all things  are  become  new. 

IV.  In- point  of  religion.  1.  New  thought. 
Christian  Science,  new  theology,  "twentieth 
t&ktnrj  religion/'  etc  These  all  indicate 
that  people  are  tired  of  shallow  formalism, 
ABtiqQated  theology  and  "unpractical  relig- 
ion." We  are  spiritually  on  the  brink  of 
danger  by  reason  of  ultra-conservatism  and 
ultra-radicalism.     What  is  needed  is  a  re- 


adaptation  of  religion  to  the  new  day  and 
a  readjustment  of  life.  But  we  need  today 
a  reorganization  of  life,  of  habit,  of  all  our 
relations  more  than  a  restatement  of  faith. 
We  need  less  of  the  mystical  and  more  of 
the  practical,  the  ethical,  the  spiritual  in 
religion. 


Steering  or  Drifting 

Abram  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  etc, 
— Gen.  13:12. 

Character  study  interesting  and  profitable. 

Abraham  and  Lot  present  great  contrast. 

Start  together,  but  end  far  apart.    Actuated 

by  different  motives.    Case  of  steering  and 

drifting. 

I.  Abraham  steered  by  Qad'a  chart. 
1.  He  heeded  God's  call  from  Ur.  "He 
obeyed,  not  knowing  whither,"  implicitly, 
promptly.  2.  He  followed  the  divine  lead- 
ing. Followed  what  light  he  had.  Kept 
in  close  fellowship  with  God.  3.  He  believed 
the  divine  promises.  Should  be  father  of  a 
great  nation.  Should  be  a  great  blessing. 
4.  He  persevered  to  the  end.  Journey  was 
long  and  hard.  Blazed  the  way  by  numerous 
altars.  5.  He  obtained  the  great  reward. 
Called  the  "father  of  the  faithful."  All  na- 
tions blest  in  him.  Entered  the  "city  which 
hath  foundations." 

II.  Lot  simply  drifted.  1.  Accompanied 
his  uncle  Abraham.  Perhaps  from  personal 
attachment.  Perhaps  from  love  of  adven- 
ture. But  without  apparent  aim.  2.  Had 
regard  only  for  self.  See  his  selfish  choice 
with  Abraham.  No  evidence  of  seeking  God's 
will.  3.  Heedless  of  tendencies.  "Lifted  up 
his  eyes"  toward  Sodom.  'Titched  his  tent 
toward  Sodom."  "Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of 
Sodom."  4.  Made  an  awful  failure  of  life. 
Disgraced  his  family.  Nearly  destroyed  in 
the  city.     Left  no  heritage  of  value. 

Heed  the  failures  of  an  aimless  life.  It 
is  easy  to  drift  with  the  current.  The  longer 
one  drifts  the  farther  from  God.  Mark  the 
blessings  of  a  well  steered  life.  Commence 
early  in  life.  Never  leave  the  wheel,  nor 
disregard  the  chart — ^the  Holy  Scriptures. 


Sin  at  the  Door 

Sin  lieth  at  the  door. — Gen.  4:7. 

Sin  is  at  the  threshold  of  the  life  of  every 
individual,  every  group,  and  every  nation 
of  people.  Sin  is  a  thing  not  to  be  "de- 
fined" but  to  be  "refined." 
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I.  What  dn  is.  (1)  In  the  lif^— Angry 
passioni  seeret  nnbelief,  folly  of  jonth, 
curse  of  age,  poison  in  the  cop,  flaw  in  the 
title,  enemy  in  the  eamp,  fool  that  roeks 
the  boat,  diseord  in  the  song,  blood  stain 
on  the  soul.  (2)  In  the  Bible — Unclean 
spirit,  father  of  lies,  enemy  sowing  tares, 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  mote  in  the  eye,  beam 
in  the  eye,  Satan  desiring  to  get  possession 
of  the  soul,  expulsion  fr^m  Edqpi,  thorn- 
cursed  soil,  brand  on  brow  of  Cain,  over- 
whelming flood,  shattered  Babel,  fiery  temp- 
est over  Sodom,  wars,  plagues,  disasters, 
captivities,  death.  <<Sin  is  the  lighted  can- 
dle carried  into  the  powder-magazine  of  the 
human  citadel." 

II.  What  sin  does.  (1)  Causes  shame, 
pain,  fear.  (2)  Makes  a  hole  in  the  soul, 
letting   in   a   never-ending  stream   of   evil. 


(8)  Casts  a  shadow  in  the  night,  forecast- 
ing death.  (4)  Creates  darkness  where  God 
intended  li^t  (5)  Turns  life's  diamonds 
into  black  coals.  (6)  Cuts  ns  off  from 
God,  goodness,  peace. 

m.  Bemedy  for  sin.  Since  sin  is  the 
"unrefined  inner  life,"  the  remedy  is  a  re- 
fining process.  This  process  proceeds 
through  (1)  confession,  (2)  penitence,  (3) 
prayer,  (4)  praise. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  sin,  namelj 
Jesus  Christ,  '<one  mistier  than  L"  *lf 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  even  Jesus  Christ"  We  must  (1) 
love  him,  (2)  serve  him,  (3)  obey  him.  The 
remedy  for  "evil"  is  "goodness."  The  cure 
for  Satan  is  Christ,  who  is  (1)  our  strength 
in  weakness,  (2)  light  in  darkness,  (3) 
hope  in  despair.  "I  can  do  all  things  throng 
Christ  who  strengtheneth  me." 
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The  Rev.  P.  C.  Hoggabth,  Bradford,  England 


The  Moment  of  Splendor 

"Buskin  says  that  the  full  splendor  of  the 
sunset  lasts  but  a  second  and  that  Turner 
went  out  early  each  evening  and  watched 
with  rapt  attention  for  that  one  second  of 
supreme  splendor  and  delight.  He  lived  for 
sunsets  and  while  others  were  balancing  their 
accounts  or  taking  tea  he  went  out  to  see 
the  daily  miracle.  .  .  .  For  one  second  in 
the  day  he  caught  the  glamor  of  earth  and 
heaven  and  went  back  to  his  untidy  studio 
blind  to  all  but  the  splendor  that  he  had 
seen."  So  writes  a  padre  friend  of  mine, 
and  that  explains  why  so  many  think  Tur- 
ner's sunset  exaggerated.  "I  never  see  a 
sunset  like  Turner's,"  said  one  young  critic 
to  Buskin.  "Don't  you  wish  you  could  f" 
was  Buskin's  penetrating  reply.  The  masters 
see  splendors  that  the  crowd  misses.  For 
there  are  visions,  that  are  caught  only  by 
prepared  hearts — moments  of  glory  that 
swiftly  pass  and  leave  us  all  unblest  unless 
we  know  the  time  of  their  visitation  and 
go  out  to  greet  them.  Nature  has  many 
such  moments.  There  are  great  and  wonder- 
ful happenings  in  the  heavens  and  on  the 
earth,  that  are  easily  missed  except  by  en- 
lightened souls.  There  are  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  rare  flowers  that  bloom  and 


fail  in  a  night.  The  flower  of  wheat  lasts 
only  fifteen  minutes  and  common  as  wheat- 
fields  are,  how  few  have  ever  caught  that 
moment  of  glory.  There  are  spectacles  in 
the  heavens  that  those  who  know  most  care- 
fully prepare  for,  that  when  the  moment 
of  vision  comes,  nothing  of  its  revelation 
may  be  missed. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  spiritual  visita- 
tions of  life.  There  are  moments  of  splendor 
there  also,  hours  of  transfiguration  and  com- 
munion on  the  mount  that  swiftly  pass.  Only 
those  chosen  and  choice  souls  who  have 
climbed  the  mount,  those  who  are  disciplined 
and  prepared,  behold  the  glory.  No  vision 
is  granted  to  the  dull  and  unprepared  souls 
at  the  foot  of  the  mount.  And  as  we  never 
know  which  may  be  the  moment  of  splendor 
we  must  be  out  early,  expectant,  prepared, 
for  in  "the  hour  that  ye  know  not,  your 
Lord  cometh" — cometh  in  some  revelation  of 
beauty,  in  some  vision  splendid. 


Chirps  or  Songs 

A  writer  in  My  Maganne  has  recently  re* 
minded  us  of  Darwin's  idea  that  sparrows 
might  sing  like  other  birds  if  they  would. 
"The  unattractive  chirp  of  the  sparrow  is  the 
result  not  of  physical  inability  but  rather 
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of  inherited  laziness."  Toung  sparrows  if 
reared  hj  emuaTieii  sing  canaries'  songs,  not 
perf eetly,  yet  quite  reeognizablj.  So  there 
is  one  more  indictment  against  this  mueh 
maligned  bird — the  bird  that  makes  its  waj 
ererjwhere  though  no  one  partieolarl j  wants 
it.  It  not  only  works  havoe  among  the 
eropsy  and  onsts  other  more  desirable  and 
nsef  ul  birda,  it  is  too  lazy  to  live  up  to  its 
possibilities.  It  is  content  to  chirp  when 
it  might  sing.  Its  inherited  tendency  to 
sing  lies  undeveloped.  It  might  do  so  much 
better  in  the  way  of  song  if  it  only  would. 

Not  a  few  people  resemble  this  bird  in 
living  below  their  possibilities.  If  they 
would,  they  could  do  far  greater  things.  A 
friend  said  to  me  recently,  of  a  minister 
we  both  know  well^  that  tho  he  had  preached 
a  good  sermon,  one  got  the  impression  that 
it  was  not  the  best  he  could  do.  In  his 
student  days  that  man  gave  the  same  im- 
pression. He  had  great  gifts,  the  garnering 
of  knowledge  was  no  difficulty,  mentally  he 
eonld  leap  where  others  had  to  bridge,  yet 
be  never  did  anything  outstanding,  nor  ever 
will,  because  he  will  not  pay  the  price  in 
laborious  application.  The  gifts  are  there, 
but  not  raised  to  their  highest  powers.  He 
ehirpe,  whereas  he  might  sing.  So  do  not 
a  few  in  the  pew  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit, 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  Church.  Some- 
times it  is  because  their  lives  have  lacked 
the  proper  environment,  the  challenging  and 
inspiring  example  of  friendship,  more  often, 
perhaps,  it  is  because  men  are  careless  and 
lazy  in  the  higher  disciplines  of  life.  They 
just  refuse  to  take  the  trouble  to  develop 
their  spiritual  capacities.  They  are  content 
with  tome  chirping  average  of  attainment. 


Real  Estate 

la  one  of  Professor  Jack's  books,  there 
is  a  conversation  between  two  train  passen- 
gers as  follows :  They  are  looking  out  of  the 
train  window  at  the  snowy  ranges  of  the 
Bockies.  ''What  mountains!''  ezdaims  one. 
The  other,  puzzled  for  a  moment,  replies, 
*^  guess  I  haven't  got  any  use  for  those, 
but  if  you're  thinking  of  buying  real  es- 
tate. ..."  That  was  his  line,  land  with  a 
chance  of  rising  in  value,  land  that  one  day 
might  be  wanted  for  cities  or  by  railways, 
land  with  a  chance  of  oil  or  minerals  under- 
neath it.  In  a  word,  land  with  money  in  it 
his  interest,  his  reality. 


It  is  a  curious  tho  not  uncommon  attitude. 
Our  civilization  produces  quite  a  lot  of  peo- 
pie  who  have  no  use  for  snow-capped  moun- 
tains or  for  the  starry  silences  of  the  night, 
or  for  sunsets.  Their  hearts  do  not  leap 
up  where  they  behold  a  rainbow  in  the  sky. 
Amid  the  vastness  and  quietness  of  nature 
they  are  ill  at  ease.  They  prefer  Broadway 
or  Piccadilly.  So  that  to  take  a  man  out 
into  the  great  presence  of  nature,  to  watch 
what  he  says  and  how  he  acts  is  a  pretty 
reliable  test  of  character.  The  man  who 
does  not  consider  that  sunsets  and  snowy 
heights  are  also  real  estate,  rather  more  real 
than  your  accurately  measured  and  fenced 
city  plot,  is  at  any  rate  blind.  He  needs 
an  operation  for  cataract  of  the  soul. 


On  Going  with  the  World 

Sir  Charles  Doughty  in  his  book  on  Arabia 
tells  how  at  one  place  in  the  midst  of  desert 
sands  he  saw  the  caravans  of  pilgrims— 
the  Haj — pass  through  on  its  way  from 
Bagdad  to  Mecca.  One  of  the  pilgrims 
drest  as  an  oriental  stopt  and  spoke  to  him 
in  French.  *1  am  an  Italian,"  he  said,  "but 
have  become  a  Moslem  and  have  given  up 
the  Bible  for  the  Koran."  Doughty  ezprest 
amazement  that  the  man  should  give  up  his 
privileges  as  a  Christian  to  become  brother 
of  Asiatic  barbarians.  ''A  man,"  he  an- 
swered, ''can  not  always  choose,  but  must 
go  sometimes  with  the  world.  When  I  re- 
turn to  my  native  land  I  shall  wix>e  off  the 
rust  of  this  Mohammedan  life."  How  fa- 
miliar the  excuse  sounds!  It  is  heard  in 
other  places  than  desert  sands.  Man's  easy 
surrender  to  environment,  his  acceptance  of 
the  world's  way  for  the  sake  of  ease  or  profit, 
with  the  accompanying  delusion  that  when 
the  time  comes  he  will  be  able  to  obliterate 
all  marks  of  his  surrender.  It  is  never  so 
easy  as  men  imagine.  The  rust  gets  in 
deeper  than  we  intend.  In  any  case  there 
is  loss  of  self  respect,  and  the  very  real  loss 
of  all  the  strength  and  nobility  that  come 
through  loyalty  to  great  convictions. 


The  Awakening  of  Honor 

Professor  David  Smith  has  recently  told 
how  the  sense  of  honor  was  first  awakened 
in  him  "I  was,"  he  says,  "a  little  lad  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  hopelessly 
crippled  by  an  accident.  My  dead  father'e 
books  were  my  chief  resource.    Among  them 
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was  Stanley's  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Buffhy, 
which,  for  some  occult  reason,  strongly  at- 
tracted me.  Towards  the  close  there  is  a 
contribution  from  one  of  the  *old  boys*  where 
he  explains  the  secret  of  the  famous  master's 
influence  over  his  scholars.  'In  the  higher 
forms/  he  says,  *any  attempt  at  further 
proof  of  an  assertion  was  immediately 
checked:  "If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite 
enough— of  course,  I  believe  your  word"; 
there  grew  up  in  consequence  a  general  be- 
lief that  "it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a 
lie — he  always  believes  me."  "Child  as  I 
was,"  observes  Dr.  Smith,  "that  sentence 
gripped  me,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  en- 
graven on  my  soul.  It  awoke  my  instinct 
of  chivalry;  and  looking  back  I  recognize 
there  the  crisis  of  my  life.  It  was  a  chal- 
lence  to  my  honor  and  it  enkindled  within 
me  an  ambition  to  play  the  man.  Without 
it  I  am  persuaded  I  would  never  have  made 
a  fight;  I  should  have  acquiesced  in  my  dis- 
abilities and  remained  a  dependent  weakling 
all  my  days." 

It  is  a  significant  confession,  valuable  in 
its  testimony  to  the  incalculable  good  that 
comes  through  books,  specially  through  biog- 
raphy. To  put  the  right  book  into  a  youth's 
hand  at  the  right  hour  is  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  of  human  services. 


On  Learning  to  be  Blind 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  in  his  book,  The  Con- 
quest of  Blindness,  makes  frequent  use  of 
the  rather  curious  phrase — "learning  to  be 
blind."  Just  as  men  have  to  learn  to  see, 
as  the  eyes  have  to  be  trained  in  discrimina- 
tion, 80  have  men  deprived  of  sight  to  learn 
to  be  blind.  Especially  do  they  need  to  learn 
the  right  attitude  to  their  disability.  On 
that  he  lays  the  utmost  stress.  The  training 
lasts  six  or  eight  months,  by  the  end  of 
that  time  the  men  have  "conquered  a  foe 
that  threatened  to  destroy  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  sight."  "They  have  pulled  themselves 
out  of  the  dark  morass  in  which  they  were 
plunged  and  set  their  feet  on  the  roads  of 
endeavor  and  happiness  again."  It  is  a  won- 
derful education.  From  St.  Dunstan's,  the 
famous  institution  for  blinded  soldiers,  have 
gone  out  scores  of  blinded  men,  to  lives  rich 
in  the  prospect  of  worth-while  human  service 
and  the  happiness  born  of  endeavors. 
Visitors  to  the  hospital  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  men  are  blind,  there  is  such  an  air 


of  happy  usefulness  abroad.  Sir  Arthur  teUs 
of  one  man  who  is  not  only  blind  but  with- 
out hands  and  who  in  spite  of  that  double 
handicap  is  doing  excellent  organising  work 
in  the  of&ees  of  the  National  Institate  for 
the  Blind.  Special  devieea  enable  him  to 
use  a  typewriter.  He  feeds  himself  and 
does  many  things  which  his  great  handicap 
would  seem  to  make  impossible. 

Sueh  are  the  tietories  men  have  won  in 
the  place  of  their  limitation.  The  phraae 
about  "learning  to  be  blind"  is  spacionaly 
suggestive  for  all  upon  whom  calamity  has 
come.  May  we  not  speak  of  learning  to  be 
poor,  or  bereaved,  or  deaff  The  spirit  in 
which  the  blinded  soldiers  win  their  Tictory, 
is  equally  potent  with  all  other  handicaps. 
It  is  at  least  good  to  know  that  whatever 
may  have  befallen  us,  life  may  still  have 
its  service  and  its  victories  and  its  joys. 


Personal  Respondbfltty 

Of  the  famous  defense  of  Lueknow,  when 
a  small  British  garrison  was  besiegM  by  a 
rebel  army  and  yet  held  out  week  after  week 
until  relief  came,  Brigadier  Inglis  has  writ- 
ten the  following  words:  "Owing  to  the 
extreme  paucity  of  our  numbers,  each  man 
was  taught  to  feel  that  on  his  own  indiyidaal 
efforts  alone  depended,  in  no  small  measure, 
the  safety  of  the  entire  position.  This  con- 
sciousness incited  every  of&cer,  soldier  and 
man,  to  defend  the  post  assigned  to  him 
with  such  desperate  tenacity  and  to  defend 
the  lives  which  Providence  had  entrusted  to 
his  care  with  such  dauntless  determination, 
that  the  enemy,  despite  their  constant  at- 
tacks, their  heavy  mines,  their  overwhelming 
numbers  and  their  incessant  fire,  could  never 
succeed  in  gaining  one  single  inch  of  ground 
within  the  bounds  of  this  straggling  position 
which  was  so  feebly  fortified,  that  had  thej 
once  obtained  a  footing  in  any  of  the  ont- 
posts,  the  whole  place  would  inevitably  hare 
fallen." 

It  is  a  vivid  picture  in  which  we  see  that 
personal  responsibility  is  far  more  impor> 
tant  than  numbers.  Almost  all  things  are 
possible  to  even  a  small  army,  once  the 
rank  and  file  vividly  realise  how  much  de- 
pends on  them.  The  Church's  weakness  is 
largely  due  to  the  absence  of  any  such 
sense  in  numbers  of  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  members.  A  general  reawakening  of 
responsibility  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  hour. 
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Of  Luther  it  has  been  said,  '^e  felt  him- 
self part  of  every  situation  he  was  placed 
in.  The  aloofness  of  the  mere  observer  was 
not  his."     Our  day  needs  that  spirit. 


Life's  Seed  Time 

Writing  to  a  young  minister  who  after 
some  year's  service  found  himself  still  in 
an  obscure  place  and  who  was  becoming 
impatient  for  the  prizes  and  recognitions  of 
life,  Professor  David  Smith  recently  wrote, 
'1  bless  GK>d  daily  for  the  long  years  which 
I  spent  in  a  remote  comer  of  Scotland,  min- 
istering to  a  little  congregation.  It  was 
oftentimes  a  disheartening  experience  but  it 
did  much  for  me.  It  was  the  seed  time  of 
my  life.  .  .  .  True  and  abiding  influence 
is  slowly  won  and  there  is  no  more  precious 
experience  for  youth  than  a  protracted  sea- 
son of  obscurity."  They  are  true  and  timely 
words.  Early  popularity  often  means  early 
barrenness.  The  quiet,  obscure  years,  with 
their  steady  and  unremitting  discipline  of 
mind' and  heart  may  be  made  the  most  en- 
riching of  all  the  years.  Not  a  few  of  those 
who  have  won  great  influence  have  had  long 
foregrounds  to  their  life.  Over  an  old  rec- 
tory garden  door  at  Linton  in  Devonshire 
is  the  motto:  *1A\e  Unknown."  It  is  a 
useful  motto  for  young  manhood.  Youth 
has  to  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  ^'Be  con- 
tent to  go  on  working  in  obscurity  a  little 
longer,"  said  Buskin  once  to  a  young  artist, 
impatient  for  recognition.  It  is  the  only  way. 
There  must  be  a  seed  time,  before  there  can 
be  a  harvest   of  wisdom  and  of  influence. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANG- 
ING VIEWS 

The  Long  Sermon 

Editor  of  The  Homilitic  Review: 

I  want  to  urge  the  continuation  of  print- 
ing long  sermons  and  articles.  Those  are 
the  ones  that  appeal  to  me.  I  want  articles 
and  sermons  which  discuss  a  subject  or  text 
thoroughly  from  all  viewpoints  so  that  I  can 
get  help  to  treat  subjects  in  such  a  way 
that  those  to  whom  I  preach  can  get  the 
mastery  of  any  subject  upon  which  I  preach. 
There  is  no  short  cut  to  a  good  sermon  or 
address.  No  man  is  or  has  a  right  to  be 
too  busy  to  prepare  first-class  sermons.    That 


"H  It  Was  My  Boy" 

At  the  opening  of  a  reformatory  some 
years  ago,  the  statement  was  made  that  if 
only  one  boy  were  saved  by  it,  it  would  not 
have  cost  a  dollar  too  much.  Some  critic 
challenged  the  statement.  He  considered  it 
an  exaggeration.  One  boy!  Why  boys  are 
more  plentiful  than  blackberries  and  not  half 
so  sweet.  ''No/'  said  the  speaker,  *1  should 
not  think  it  had  cost  a  dollar  too  much  if 
only  one  boy  were  saved,  if  it  was  my  boy 
who  was  saved."  Personal  relationship 
makes  all  the  difference  in  our  estimates 
and  values.  One  of  our  social  reformers 
has  said  that  for  years  she  read  and  quoted 
with  a  certain  cold  detachment,  the  figures 
of  infant  mortality.  But  when  her  own  boy 
died,  those  figures  suddenly  became  living 
and  tragic.  From  the  day  of  her  own  sorrow 
they  spoke  to  h^  with  new  meaning.  So 
was  it  with  the  casualty  lists  during  the 
war.  The  moment  some  dear  name  was 
found  in  those  lists,  we  each  of  us  realized 
what  those  lists  had  meant  to  millions  of 
other  people.  Only  when  the  personal  re- 
lationship enters  in  do  our  judgments  be- 
come deeply  sympathetic  and  true.  The 
Christian  ought  to  try  to  think  of  people 
in  that  way.  For  being  children  of  the  one 
Father  in  heaven,  we  are  personally  related 
to  all  the  rest.  In  a  real  sense  they  are 
brothers  and  sisters  however  ignorant  or  de- 
graded or  unprivileged.  Once  we  get  that 
spirit  into  society  what  different  outlooks 
and  estimates  there  will  be! 


is  the  main  business  of  the  preacher.    Con- 
tinue   the    present   plan. 

E.  F.  WiEST. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

Christ  Coming  on  the  Clouds 

Editor  op  The  Homiletic  Eeview: 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Review,  page 
237,  you  print  an  article  by  Albert  D. 
Belden,  on  "Christ  Coming  on  the  Clouds" 
in  which  he  makes  the  following  statement: 
"The  phrase,  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
is  both  misleading  and  unscriptural,  the 
New  Testament  does  not  speak  of  Christ's 
second  coming,  but  only  of  his  coming 
again." 
I  am  wondering  just  what  one  should  think 
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of  that  itatement,  and  especially  when  pub- 
lished in  Ths  HoMiLxno  Beyikw.  Does  the 
writer  of  that  artiele  really  think  he  is  tell- 
ing the  tntthy  being  unaware  of  what  is  in 
the  Bible  to  the  contrary  t  Or  does  he  know 
better,  and  is  wilfully  trying  to  deceive  those 
who  read  his  writing  because  he  hates  the 
truth  of  this  matter? 

Does  our  friend  recognise  the  book  of 
Hebrews  as  belonging  to  the  New  lesti- 
mentt  and  if  so  what  is  to  be  don^  with 
Heb.  9:28f  which  reads: 

«So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many;  and  unto  them  that  look 
for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation." 

Is  it  not  trifling  with  the  word  of  God 

to  try  to  dodge  the  force  of  what  he  has  writ- 
ten on  this  great  and  important  truth  f 
Would  it  not  be  the  smallest  kind  of  work 
to  try,  on  a  technicality,  to  twist  tho  mean- 
ing of  that  statement?  I  l>elieve  this  shDuld 
be  corrected  for  the  readers  of  the  Bcview 
in  the  interest  of  the  word  of  Gk>d. 

P.  A.  Klein. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Women  and  the  Ministry 

Editor  of  Ths  Homiletio  Bkview: 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  in 
your  magazine  for  May,  the  arguments  put 
forward  by  Miss  Boyden  as  to  women  being 
permitted  to  a  recognized  place  in  the  min- 
istry. But  I  note,  and  not  with  surprize, 
that  she  has  carefully  omitted  any  mention 
whatever  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  by  women. 

It  appears  to  me  that  for  a  woman  to 
dare  to  attend  at  the  altar  for  that  pur- 
pose is  a  presumption  more  glaring  than 
that  recorded  in  Numbers  16,  and  it  would 
be  thoroughly  out  of  order,  and  for  this 
alone  if  for  no  other  cause,  women  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  priesthood. 

And  as  to  taking  part  in  the  other  phases 
of  the  Church  service,  beyond  that  of  a 
deaconess,  it  is  questionable  anyhow  if  the 
novelty  is  worth  trying.  Certainly  the  Bible 
teaching  is  thoroughly  against  any  such 
schemes  as  those  women  agitators  propose. 
They  are  ready  to  ''expound"  Bible  teachings 
to  others,  yet  are  not  inclined  to  follow  its 
laws  themselves.  Both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  against  women  assuming  too 
much. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  the  fe- 


male unrest  of  the  present  day  has  not 
affected  the  majority  of  women,  for  most 
of  them  are  free  of  the  microbe  of  shifti- 
ness. They  have  their  duties  to  attend  to 
and  do  them,  and  are  in  no  way  anxiotu 
to  be  either  Amazons  or  He-She's.  They 
have  sense  enou|^  to  bear  in  mind  that 
whatever  outward  changes  a  woman  maj 
make,  she  must  remain  a  woman  and  eaa 
never  be  a  man. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  pretty  young 
priestess  would  draw  a  number  of  young  men 
to  the  church  over  which  she  presided.  But 
there  certainly  would  be  also  a  marked  ab- 
sence of  the  young  ladies  who  would  rather 
see  and  hear  a  young  curate  speak.  I  am 
not  assuming  that  such  attendance  at  church 
is  valuable,  but  am  endeavoring  to  show 
that  a  lady  preacher  would  have  no  ad- 
vantage in  mere  numbers,  and  in  no  other 
way  when  the  novelty  wore  off.  And  as 
there  is  no  demand  for  lady  preachers,  it 
is  foolish  to  start  experiments  in  so  serious 
a  cause. 

Orlando  James  B(»ebt8. 

Gibbons  Station,  Alberta,  Canada. 


Themes  and  Texts 

"SAY  IT   IN   A  WORD" 

MlrmelM.  "This  beflrinninff  of  his  signs  did 
Jesus  In  Cana  of  OalUee,  and  manifested 
his  fflory;  and  his  disciples  believed  on 
hlm.'^— John  2:11. 

GUmbert.  ''TiU  we  all  atUln  unto  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledire  of  tb« 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  fuUgrown  man.  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ  .  .  .  but  speaking  truth  In  lore, 
may  grow  up  in  all  things  Into  him,  who 
is  the  head,  even  Christ."— Eph.  4:13,  15. 

Fiia.  "I  said  of  laughter,  It  is  mad;  and  of 
mirth,  What  doeth  it  ?^*— Eccles.  2t2, 

Trails.  "And  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  be- 
hind thee,  saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk 
ye  in  it;  when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand, 
and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left." — Isa.  80:2L 

Olhera.  *'Not  looking  each  of  you  to  his  own 
things,  but  each  of  you  also  to  the  things 
of  others.'*— Phil.  2:4. 

Quittera.  "Upon  this  many  of  his  disciples 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 
Jesus  said  therefore  unto  the  twelve, 
Would  ye  also  go  away?" — John  6:96-67. 

Men.  "Watch  ye,  sUnd  fast  in  the  faith,  qnU 
you  like  men,  be  strong." — ^1  Cor.  16:1S. 

Neighbors.  "But  he,  desiring  to  Justify  him- 
self, said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my 
neighbor?"— Luke  10:29. 

Dollare.  "But  they  that  are  minded  to  be  rich 
fall  into  a  temptation  and  a  snare  and 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  such  si 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition." 
—1  Tim.  6:9. 


Recent   Books 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  OUR 

CIVILIZATION' 


Here  are  three  books  dealing  with  the 
same  general  theme— the  apparent  intention 
of  civilized  men  to  dig  their  own  graves  by 
the  verj  means  which  they  have  created  to 
raise  them  from  the  stage  of  savagery.  It 
may  be  an  aftermath  of  the  war,  or  it  may 
be  onr  over-sensitiveness  to  suffering,  but 
the  number  of  books  with  a  pessimistic  out- 
look has  increased  since  1915  and  there  is 
presumably  no  way  of  stopping  the  flood. 
One  of  the  authors  believes  that  we  are  kill- 
ing ourselves  by  lack  of  reproduction,  an- 
other by  having  too  much  machinery,  the 
third  by  ruthlessness  in  war.  Each  has 
called  attention  to  a  problem  which  it 
would  behoove  us  to  take  to  heart  and  pon- 
der over. 

The  author  of  The- Trend  of  the  Baee  is 
professor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  biological  factors  of  the  human  race. 
His  thesis  is  that  of  the  eugenists — ^mankind 
has  advanced  by  virtue  of  its  more  capable 
specimens.  All  through  history  the  inno- 
vators and  initiators  have  opened  new  paths 
for  men  to  walk  in  and  advance  to  a  higher 
stage  of  development.  Tet  this  very  class 
has  ceased  to  hold  its  own  in  numbers,  and 
the  outlook  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  encour- 
aging. In  sixteen  chapters  he  takes  up  the 
different  problems  of  heredity  and  eugenics. 
The  tendency  of  civilized  men  is  undoubted- 
ly in  the  direction  of  a  lower  birth  rate, 
but  the  reasons  seem  social  rather  than 
biologicaL  The  author  holds  out  just  one 
hope,  that  education  must  be  directed  to 
this  important  problem  by  having  the  at- 
tention  of  the  young  called  to  the  need  for 
eugenic  marriages  and  a  larger  number  of 
children  among  the  mentally  and  physically 
favored.  He  refuses  to  discuss  financial  aid 
to  these  families  as  lowering  their  morale. 

Social    Decay   and   Begeneration   attacks 


civilization  from  another  point,  its  too  ex- 
tensive use  of  machinery,  which  has  reduced 
the  worker  to  a  slave,  or  rather  to  an  ap- 
l>endix  of  a  machine.  The  inventors  have 
always  promised  that  a  particular  machine 
would  reduce  human  labor,  but  we  are  busier 
than  ever;  that  it  would  save  time,  but  we 
have  less  leisure  than  our  forbears.  A  fever- 
ish activity  which  robs  us  of  our  sleep  and 
makes  us  swallow  our  meals  in  haste,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  the  age,  and  the  lunch  counter  is  its 
sign.  A  return  to  craftsmanship  and  a  re- 
juvenation through  eugenics  are  advocated 
as  remedies. 

It  seems  a  peculiar  blindness  of  some 
writers  to  look  for  remedies  in  the  past  and 
not  in  the  future.  Yet  return  to  the  past 
is  impossible;  craftsmen  may  have  pro- 
duced some  very  excellent  utensils,  but  how 
small  was  the  number  of  men  who  were 
able  to  procure  themt  And  many  men  who 
had  learned  a  trade  laboriously,  simply  re- 
peated over  and  over  the  tricks  they  had 
learned.  To  the  writer's  personal  knowledge 
shoes  are  still  made  in  eastern  Europe  fit- 
ting, or  rather  not  fitting,  either  foot;  they 
are  hand-made,  too,  by  a  man  who  spends 
from  three  to  five  years  as  an  apprentice 
and  several  more  as  a  journeyman.  The 
Europeans  who  prefer  American  machine- 
made  shoes  to  those  made  by  their  own 
craftsmen,  presumably  know  what  they  are 
doing.  Many  articles  can  now  be  bought  in 
a  ten-cent  store  which  have  three  or  four 
uses  and  are  beautifully  made  and  nickel- 
plated.  A  craftsman  of  a  century  ago  simply 
could  not  make  them  if  he  spent  a  year  on 
the  job.  Our  future  lies  before  us,  not  be- 
hind us.  The  mechanization  of  the  worker 
is  not  as  serious  as  more  sensitive  and  cre- 
ative minds  imagine.  The  average  worker 
has  always  moved  in  grooves;  his  redemp- 


*  Ths  Tr0nd  of  th€  Rmee»  by  Samubl  J.  Holkbs.    Hareourt  Brace  A  Co..  New  York,  1021.  800  pp. 
Social  Dto^  mud  Msg^nsration,  by  R.  Avtrnv  Fbum.     Hong hton,  Mifflin  Oo.,  New  York,  102 1. 
846  pp. 

The  FoUy  of  Nations,  by  Fbxdbbios  Palmsr.    Dodd  Mead  A  Co.,  New  York,  1021.    408  pp. 
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tion  lies  in  better  edneation  and  shorter 
boon — an  education  whieh  will  fit  him  to 
use  hia  leiaure  properly  instead  of  frittering 
it  away  in  sonl  and  body-dectrojing  activ- 
ities. Oor  education  must  become  social  by 
paying  heed  to  this  problem,  instead  of 
teaching  the  extraction  of  the  cube-root  and 
other  futilities. 

The  FoUff  of  Nation»  is  written  by  a  man 
who  has  had  excellent  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving wars  and  their  evU  effects.  In  the 
Balkans,  in  the  Busso-Japanese  war,  and  in 
the  World  War  he  has  seen  the  soldiers  and 
learned  their  mind;  in  the  councils  of  the 
statesmen  he  has  observed  the  crafty,  in- 
corrigible reactionary  attitude.  The  young 
men  are  willing  to  fight,  and  always  will  be 
— ^just  because  they  are  young.  Is  it  fair 
for  the  schemers  for  profits  and  enlarge- 
ment of  territory  to  take  advantage  of  the 
soldier?  Will  society  much  longer  permit 
that  secret  diplomacy  which  regards  peoples 
merely  as  pawns  on  a  chessboard?  The 
thought  is  too  horrible  when  we  consider 
that  some  7,000,000  men  were  killed  and 
some  13,000,000  wounded  during  the  late 
war.  What  is  to  be  done?  The  League  of 
Nations  has  taken  hold  of  the  imagination 
of  many  peoples;  it  has  already  done  some 
excellent  work,  and  its  influence  is  increas- 
ing. For  an  enlargement  of  its  power  and 
prestige  it  needs  America.  Are  we  going 
to  join?  We  must,  or  the  folly  of  nations 
will  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale.  We  can- 
not withdraw  from  world  affairs  now,  even 
if  we  would,  because  isolation  for  any  one 
nation  is  impossible  in  this  age  of  rapid 
transportation  and  world-wide  commerce. 


Public  Opinion  and  the  Steel  Strike  of 
1919.  By  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  In- 
terdiureh  World  Movement.  Harcourt 
Brace  &  Co.,  New  York,  1921,  346  pp. 

<<The  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919" 
which  was  made  by  a  committee  of  min- 
isters and  laymen  interested  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  working  classes,  met  with  great- 
ly divergent  views.  The  companies  which 
were  proved  to  be  doing  many  things  pro- 
vocative of  strikes  naturally  complained  and 
had  the  support  of  all  their  confreres  among 
the  employers  of  the  old  individualistic  type 
of  mind. 

The  book  under  review  contains  the  docu- 
mentation for  the  report,  or  rather,  further 
documentation.    The  Commission  of  Inquiry 


could  not  very  well  keep  quiet  when  lack  of 
evidenee,  bias,  and  even  bolshevism  were 
charged  against  the  report.  The  result  ii 
interesting,  to  say  the  least.  The  new  book 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  material  whieh 
can  not  be  summarized,  but  all  of  iduch  if 
valuable.  The  following  chapter  heads  gite 
a  mere  glimpse  of  the  richness  and  varietj 
of  topics  discust:  XJnder-cover  men;  the 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  and  the  strike;  dril 
rights  in  Western  Pennsylvania;  the  mind 
of  immigrant  communities;  welfare  work  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  the 
Pittsburg  pulpit  and  the  strike;  the  steel 
report  and  public  opinion;  addenda,  con- 
taining letters  to  and  from  Judge  Gary. 

This  book  suggests  a  number  of  refiee- 
tions.  The  press  was  almost  unanimouslj 
against  the  strikers,  the  employers  were 
Uberal  with  the  epithets  of  <<red,"  "bolshe- 
vist,"  ''anarchist,"  against  anyone  who  even 
mildly  defended  the  strikers;  the  private 
detective  agencies  are  fast  becoming  not 
only  a  nuisance,  but  a  public  danger;  the 
cheap  labor  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
was  lured  over  by  the  employers  as  an  anti- 
dote to  English-speaking  organised  labor, 
and  was  praised  for  its  docility  and  obedi- 
ence, but  condemned  when  it  attempted  to 
get  better  living  conditions. 

Perhaps  most  interesting  is  the  attitude 
of  the  pulpit.  Nearly  all  the  ministers 
whose  congregations  consisted  of  workers 
favored  the  strikers,  while  those  whose  pews 
were  filled,  or  at  any  rate  paid  for,  by  the 
employers,  decried  the  strike.  Were  both 
parties  hypocrites?  Did  they  care  more 
for  the  bread  basket  than  for  the  truth? 
The  employers  certainly  lauded  the  xhen  who 
stood  by  them!  It  may  be  simply  a  case  of 
the  source  of  one's  information,  and  not 
malice  at  all. 

The  World  as  Power  Reality.  By  Sot 
John  Woodboitb.  Ganesh  and  Company, 
Madras,  1921.  7%  x  6%  in.,  118,  xix  pp. 
Bupees  2. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  the  one 

non-Hindu  authority  on  Shaivite  Tantrism, 

one  of  the  most  important  of  modem  native 

religious   cults  in   India.     Under   the  pen 

name  of  Arthur  Avalon  he  has  to  his  credit 

a  long  list  of  texts  and  expositions,  some 

of  which  have  been  noticed  in  this  Bkview. 

The    present    little    book    sets    forth    the 

metaphysics  of  the  systexii,  especially  in  its 

Vedantic   phase.     He    undertakes    to    show 
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that  the  latest  science  in  the  Occident  is 
coming  into  ever  closer  accord  with  Indian 
basal  philosophy  in  its  conception  of  what 
is  reaL  Here  he  has  in  mind  the  physico- 
chemical  results  which  have  already,  in  onr 
book-review  eolunm,  been  laid  before  our 
readers.  The  investigation  of  the  atom,  the 
discovery  of  the  positively  charged  nucleus 
and  the  surrounding  negatively  charged  elec- 
trons bring  Western  notions  concerning  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  the  universe  won- 
derfully close  to  the  Hindu  idea,  ^diich  is 
"fnndamentaUy  realism.''  The  volume  con- 
stitutes a  defense  of  modem  Indian  thought 
as  sound.  It  is  not  easy  reading — Sir  John's 
exposition  and  style  are  difficult.  He  is  a 
master  of  the  technical  Sanskrit  terms  and 
uses  them  constantly,  often  to  the  confusion 
of  the  reader  who  is  not  a  Sanskritist.  But 
it  is  the  most  appreciative  exposition  of  the 
subject  in  brief  form  that  we  have  in  En- 
glish, and  well  worth  studying  out. 

An  Xntroduction  to  Mahajrana  Buddhism. 
With  especial  Beference  to  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Phases.  By  William  Mont- 
GOiOEBY  McGovERN.  Eegsn  Paul,  Trench, 
Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London;  E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co.,  New  York,  1922.  8%x594  in. 
233  pp.     $3.00. 

Asian  Cristology  and  the  Mahayana.  By 
£.  A.  Gordon.  Maruzen  &  Company,  Ltd., 
Tokyo,  1921.    9^x6^  in.,  334  pp.    $5.00 

The  complexion  any  religion  takes  in  a 
given  environment  depends  largely  upon  the 
mentality  of  the  people.  Hence,  for  ex- 
ample, Mohammedanism  in  pantheistic  India 
and  semi-pantheistio  Persia  is  a  different 
thing  from  Arabian  Islamism.  Similarly 
Buddhism  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah 
differs  greatly  from  the  same  religion  in 
Thibet,  China,  and  Japan.  This  all  stu- 
dents know,  and  they  recognize  two  branches 
— the  Southern,  called  *  Hinayana  ('lesser 
vehide,"  because  it  has  a  relatively  small 
"bible"),  and  the  Northern,  called  Maha- 
yana ("greater  vehicle,"  because  it  has  a 
very  extensive  "bible").  The  latter  branch 
has  been  little  studied  until  the  last  few 
years,  and  light  is  sadly  needed.  Dr.  Mc- 
Govem  has  presented  an  able  exposition  of 
the  i^iilosophy  and  principal  ideas  of  North- 
em  Buddhism  as  found  in  China  and  Japan, 
particularly  in  its  sects.  The  fundamental 
differences  between  the  two  branches  he 
finds  are  in  the  conception  of  the  means  of 
salvation.     Southern  Buddhism  attains  sal- 


vation by  works;  Northern,  by  knowledge; 
and  a  large  sect  of  the  latter  proceeds  by 
faith.  Of  course,  many  other  diversities  ex- 
ist, such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddhist 
Trinity.  The  growth  of  doctrine,  after  the 
death  of  the  Buddha,  is  well  set  forth,  with 
its  epistemology  and  metaphysics.  And  this 
might  afford  a  ground  for  comparison  with 
the  growth  of  dogma  in  Christianity  which 
would  prove  splendidly  illuminating. 

Miss  Gk>rdon's  book  is  in  quite  a  different 
category.  She  has  based  her  work  on  a  re- 
print of  Thomas  Yeates  unreliable  Indian 
Chwoh  History,  published  in  1818.  This 
was  in  turn  based  upon  Asseman's  Biblio- 
theoa  OrientdUs  (1719^8),  which  is  an  un- 
critical collection  of  heterogeneous  docu- 
ments. Our  author's  thesis  is  that  the 
"roots  of  >  the  symbols  everywhere  prominent 
in  Korean  and  Japanese  temples"  are  found 
in  the  frescoes  of  subterranean  Bome — ^the 
catacombs.  A  prodigious  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  in  gathering  materials  from 
art,  ritual,  legend,  and  literature,  ail  of 
which,  Miss  Gordon  thinks,  is  due  to  stimuli 
and  suggestion  from  the  West.  The  huge 
fallacy  which  underlies  this  entire  presenta- 
tion is  two-fold:  Tates'  book  lacks  author- 
ity; and  the  supposed  derivation  and  simili- 
tude of  forms  are  due  not  to  borrowing  but 
to  the  normal  working  of  the  essentially 
similar  human  mind. 

Studies  of  Contemporary  Metaphysics. 
By  B.  F.  A  HoERNLE.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Howe,  New  York.  5^x8  in.  ix, 
314  pp. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  had  several  times 
come  upon  the  name  of  this  author  signed 
to  reviews  of  various  works  in  philosophy, 
religion,  and  metaphysics  and  had  been  pro- 
foundly imprest  with  the  insight,  sobriety, 
fairness,  and  value  of  his  contributions.  The 
hope  that  he  might  soon  come  upon  some 
production  by  this  poised  thinker  was  grati- 
fied when  this  book  was  put  into  his  hand; 
his  expectations  have  been  more  than  mot 
as  he  has  read  it  all  once  and  much  of  it 
several  times.  Having  defined  the  'Thiloso- 
pher's  Quest,"  the  author  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss present-day  tendencies  in  philosophy 
and  the  immediate  difficulties  which  beset 
one  who  will  understand  the  world  he  lives 
in.  This  is  followed  by  a  constructive  pres- 
entation of  the  reality  of  the  world  of  sense, 
Mechanism  and  Vitalism,  Theories  of  Mind, 
and  the  Self  in  Self -Consciousness,  with  an 
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epUogue  on  Beligion  and  PhUoMpby  of  Bo-  tod  my  bort  pUce  for  •erviee  and  w  thit 

:f .  "     _.       T". .__  .„  „_.  1^  -,/.„««  place  for  my  own  botterment  and  that  « 

ligion.     Prom  beginning  to  end  ho  move,  g^^^^  ,„  ' 

with  the  rtep  of  one  who  ia  earofnUy  feel-  ,^^^  qaoUtion  ia  weU  worth  puriag  o^ 

ing  hit  way,  eonrteon.  and  just  to  tho^  from  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  Introduction  by  Jmt 

whom  he  differ.,  appreeiatlTe  of  tho*  to  ^               8nperTi«.r  of  Secondary  Ed«a 

whom  he  i>  under  obligation,  frw*  in  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,  Connecticut, 

acknowledgement  of  difflenlOe.  which  no  pbi-  i^  thi.  little  book  the  author  luini  U 
loaophy  has  aolved   and  perhaps  ean  not 


solve,  always  courageouB  with  the  confidence  ^  ^^^  atatement  for  the  pnrpoee.  and 

of  brave  and  heartening  Icadenhip.     His  practicability  of  vocational   goidanee   witk 

fundamental  conviction  ia  that  ''experience,  snggeations  for  w^ftiHtig  gneh  work  eifective 

taken  as  a  whole,  gives  us  clues  which,  right-  among  older  boys.    In  includes  instmetioas 

ly  interpreted,  lead  to  the  perception  of  or-  ^orjhe  use  of  self  analysis  blanks,  the  se- 
ij  mi«rproi«u,  *w»u  vu  i«^  ^  ^^  loctiou  and  coachiug  of  interviewers,  and  t 
der  in  the  universe,  a  graded  order  of  varied  particular  emphasis  upon  the  character- 
appearance."  Material  for  deep  and  fur-  building  values  of  such  service  with  boyi. 
ther  reflection  is  provided  in  his  chapter  on  ,^^  article  on  '^Vocational  Guidance" 
Mechanism  and  Vitalism,  or  perhaps  better  ^j^j^  ^^  published  on  page  60  of  the  Jan- 
Mechanism  and  Order  or  Teleology  and  ^^^^  number  of  the  Bevhw  is  well  worth 
Value  in  the  world.  The  nature  of  self  as  ^j^^  ^^^^  attention  of  our  readers  in  con- 
interpreted  by  self -consciousness  and  his  n^ctton  with  this  book, 
final  discussion  of  religion.    Beligion  is  de- 

fined  as  "a  response  to,  ^'  /^^^^^^^^^  Radioactivity  and  Radioactive  Subtances. 

of,  that  character  of,  or  in,  the  world  for  ^^  j   Ch^wiok.    Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and 

which  we  have  the  words  'God'  or  'divine'."  Sons,  Ltd.,  London  and  New  York,  1921. 

This  work  will  appeal  first  of  all  to  stu-  6%  x  4%  in..  Ill  pp.    $.85. 

dents  of  philosophy,  but  also  to  multitudes  tJntil  1896  the  smallest  body  conceived  by 

of  inquiring  business  and  professional  men,  science  was  the  atom,  out  of  which  mdc- 

and  not  least  of  all  to  thoughtful  ministers  cules  are  composed.    In  that  year  it  waa  dis- 

whose  task  is  to  solve  as  far  as  possible  covered  that  the  atom  is  itoelf  compoaite, 

the  problems  of  life  and  mind,  the  world  being  built  up  of  a  nucleus  carrying  a  posi- 

and  God.     Ministers  more  than  most  other  tive   charge   of   electricity   and   "electrons" 

men  ought  to  have  a  well-worked-out  body  or  particles  carrying  a  negative  charge.  The 

of  philosophy  in  which  the  values  which  they  discovery  of  radioactive  elements   (that  is, 

are  striving  to  realise  shall  be  those  for  elements  which  are  in  process  of  breakiBg 

which   the  world   itself   cares.     This  book  down  by  discharging  particles  from  their 

will  aid   one   to   gain  a   deeper  assurance  substance)    and  subsequent  study  of  these 

that  "the  total  scheme  of  the  universe  is  elements  has  thrown  even  new  light  on  the 

not  indifferent  to  the   values  to  which  it  construction  of  matter, 

gives  rise  and  which  it  sustains."  Mr.  Chadwick's  little  book  in  pocket  siae 

The   author  intimates   that   this  treatise  reduces  almost  to  a  formula  briefness  the 

is  to   be  followed  by  another  bearing  on  results  of  twenty-five  years'  investigation  of 

the  controversy  between  realism  and  ideal-  the  radioactive  elements.     It  diagrams  the 

ism.    This  will  be  awaited  with  an  interest  apparatus  employed,  expresses  in  scientifical* 

which  has  been  justly  aroused  by  the  pros-  ly  accurate  but  brief  statements  the  mean- 

ent  work.    Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  ing  of  the  experiments,  and  for  the  advanced 

that  Professor  Hoemle  adds  another  laurel  student    gives    the    mathematical    formulas 

to  fair  Harvard's  philosophic  wreath.  for  investigation  of  the  principal  radioactive 

substances.     The  layman  can   follow   with 

The     Find    Yourself     Idea.     By    C.    C.  comparative  ease  the  descriptions  furnished. 

KoBiNSON.    Association  Press,  New  York,  „            j.            ^v  x  xi. 

1922.    7%  X  5%  in.,  134  pp.    $1.40.  ^®  ^^  discover  that  there  are  many  forms 

There  is  no  greater  service  which  one  man  ^^  *^  ^^^  ^^  matter— for  instance,  several 

may  render  to  a  younger  man  than  to  help  forms  of   uranium   and  radium,   eleven   of 

him  to  "find  himself,"  to  open  his  eyes  to  thorium,  besides  ionium,  and  actinium,  &t^ 

Bee  the  great  needs  of  the  world  for  e^ce,  it  ig  a  revealing  book,  to  be  read  with  Mills' 

and  to  help  him  to  answer  for  himself  the  -nr....     ^^      ^T       /o      •»*-      l    -rr  • 

question,   ''How  can  I,  such  as  I  am  in  ^*<^*^  ^^^  ^*^   (See  March  HoinuBPic, 

ability,  health,  character,  and  opportunity,  P*  256.). 
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We  can  conceive  a  Sunday's  two  Berrices 
presenting  the  contraats  between  the  infinite- 
ly great  and  the  infinitely  small  of  our  uni- 
verse. The  morning  sermon  could  show  the 
glory  of  God  as  even  the  psalmist  could  not 
conceive  it — bnilding  upon  the  latest  re- 
gearehes  in  astronomy  throng  the  telescope, 
the  spceteoecope,  and  the  grating.  The 
evening  sermon,  using  this  book,  could  pre- 
eent  the  same  glory  in  the  almost  incon- 
ceivably small — ^the  structure  of  the  atom, 
built  np  from  particles  one  two-thousandth 
as  big  as  the  atom  itself  I  Sermons  in 
Btonest — ^there's  a  sermon  in  every  speck 
of  dust  that  reveals  itself  in  a  ray  of  sun- 
H^t,  if  you  only  know  how  to  make  it! 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  RcUgiwis.  By 
Maxtbicb  a.  Canney.  George  Boutledge 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London;  E.  P.  Button 
and  Co.,  New  York,  192L  10  x  8%  m., 
397  pp.     $10.00. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  this  work  and 
the  Dietianary  of  Beligion  and  Ethics  (see 
our  January  number,  p.  86)  appeared  al- 
most in  the  same  month.  The  outstanding 
difference  between  the  two— which  set  out 
to  cover  practically  the  same  ground— is 
that  this  is  the  product  of  a  single  scholar, 
that  of  over  100  specialists  and  two  edi- 
tors. The  author  of  this  one  is  conscious 
that  his  was  "a  bold  undertaking"  in  so 
enonnous  a  field  as  the  history  of  reUgions. 
He  justifies  (in  part)  his  accOTaplishment 
by  the  large  number  of  new  vocabulary  en- 
tries. So  that  the  student  of  comparative 
religion  wiU  find  many  terms  defined  or  dis- 
emt  which  are  not  in  any  other  encyclopedia. 
That  is  so  much  to  the  good,  provided  the 
information  is  clear  and  reliable.  And  tri- 
bute is  due  to  the  prodigious  industry 
erineed,  which  has  included  much  that  is 
odd  and  unordinary  as  well  as  most  of  the 
topics  normally  expected. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  perhaps  inevita- 
ble that  single  authorship  should  omit  many 
snbjeets  that  would  be  looked  for.  For 
xu^anee,  "Brahmanism"  is  often  referred  to 
but  not  treated.  Incubation  is  another  im- 
portant but  misnng  theme.  Neither  sin 
Bor  salvation  find  place  as  vocabulary  terms, 
sigBificant  elements  tho  they  are  of  reUgious 
beHef.  And  no  geographical  articles  are 
to  be  f oundy  tho  they  are  so  useful  in 
Boeleating  facts  and  indicating  origins  and 
progresrion.  Apart  from  these  and  numer- 
ous  other   omissions,  some   of   the   discus- 


sions are  disappointing.  Atonement  is 
treated  almost  solely  from  the  Anselmic  po- 
sition. The  novice  reading  "Canon,  Bud- 
dhist," would  wrongly  suppose  that  the 
Sikhs'  sacred  Adi-Orcmth  and  the  Jains' 
Gavna  Sutras  belong  to  the  Buddhist  bible. 

Letters  of  Principal  James  Denney  to  W. 

Robertson    Nicoll,    1893-1917.     Hodder 

and  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  London,  New  York, 

Toronto,    xliii— 270  pp. 

These  letters  were  not  written  with  a  view 
to  publication.  Whether  Dr.  Denney  would 
have  approved  of  their  appearance  in  such 
a  volume  is  not  essentiaL  When  a  man  has 
achieved  as  much  influence  as  he  did,  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  such  a  question  may 
be  given  to  the  public  And  the  public  will 
unquestionably  welcome  the  volume  as  a 
service  not  only  of  the  deepest  interest,  but 
also  of  the  fullest  enlightenment  respecting 
a  transitional  i>eriod  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligious and  political  thought  in  Great 
Britain.  Being  written  as  expressions  of 
personal  views  to  a  friend  they  are  frank, 
simple  and  sincere.  They  reveal  the  work- 
ings of  a  great  mind;  and,  tho  the  reader 
may  not  always  share  the  writer's  philosophy, 
theology  or  politics,  he  can  not  but  be  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  man  and  ennobled  by  his  lofty 
idealism. 

A  Gentleman  hi  Prison.  Translated  by 
Gaboline  Macdonald.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York,  1922.  7%x5%  in., 
164  pp.    $1.75. 

This  is  the  story  of  Tokichi  Ishii,  written 
in  Tokyo  Prison.  It  is  surely  a  story  of  in- 
tense human  interest  by  an  uneducated  ma|i, 
who — 

steeped  in  crime,  condemned  to  death  for 
murder,  waiting  daily  for  the  unescapable 
end  to  which  Ms  crimes  have  brought  him, 
is  touched  by  one  of  another  nation,  and  a 
woman  at  that,  with  traditions  and  history 
and  education  as  different  from  his  as  night 
is  from  day;  but  the  universal  message  of 
the  love  of  God  flashes  across  the  giuf  of 
human  differences  and  the  man's  soul  re- 
sponds. 

Dr.  John  Eelman  has  written  out  of  a  full 
heart  a  most  appreciative  foreword.  He  says 
he  is  responsible  for  the  title  of  the  book. 
It  seems  to  us  an  unfortunate  choice  and 
we  may  add  also  that  his  estimate  of  this 
story  and  the  man  may  seriously  be  ques- 
tioned. For  example,  he  says:  'It  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  world's  great  stories"  and 
that  '^shii  was  one  of  God's  aristocrats." 
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Ib  it  not  time  that  experienced  and  enl- 
tared  ChriatUn  people  placed  a  higher  esti- 
mate on  the  weU-diaeiplined  life,  the  life  of 
steady  growth  in  knowledge  and  love  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  the  life  that  ie  free 
from  the  catalog  of  crime  as  set  forth  in 
thia  book.  Magnifjing  the  catadysmic  type 
of  conversion  has  been  very  mnch  overdone. 
The  grace  of  God  is  present,  it  seems  to  us, 
in  a  much  larger  degree  in  the  nurture  and 
growth  of  the  young  child  than  in  the  sud- 
den conversion  of  a  criminal. 

The  Art  of  Thinkhig.  By  T.  SHABPia 
Knowlson.  Thomas  T.  Growell  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1921.  7%  x  6%  in.,  165 
pp.     $1.35. 

The  author  of  this  little  book— which  by 

the  way  is  a  revision  of  the  work  idiich  was 

first  published  in  1899 — quotes  from  Madame 

Swetchine  a  remark  which  is  pertinent  to 

the  subject  discust: 

To  have  ideas  is  to  gather  flowers;   to 
think  is  to  weave  them  into  garlands. 
More  garlands,  then,  are  needed  and  this 

manual  is  designed  to  help  in  that  direction. 

Henry  Scott  HoUand*  Memoir  and  Let- 
ters. Edited  by  Stephen  Paget.  £.  P. 
Button  and  Company,  New  York,  1921. 
X,  336  pp. 

Henry  Scott  Holland  occupied  a  promi- 
nent and  influential  position  in  the  English 
Church.  As  teacher  at  Oxford  and  as  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  he  was  a  leader;  as  editor 
of  Commonwealth,  he  was  the  distinct  hope 
of  progressive  young  men;  he  was  one  of 
the  half  dozen  men  who  were  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union.  The  editor  of 
the  memoir  knows  all  this,  but  he  does  not 
make  it  evident  to  the  reader.  With  the 
exception  of  Bishop  Gore's  chapter  on  'Hol- 
land and  the.  Christian  Social  Union"  there 
is  little  in  the  volume  to  account  for  Hol- 
land's well-deserved  place  in  the  English 
Church. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Papacy.  By  Maby 
L  M.  Bell,  with  two  maps.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  1921.    xiii,  390  pp. 

An  excellent  book.    Systematic,  clear,  un- 

partisan,  readable.    It  should  be  in  the  hands 

of   students.     Laymen   who  wish   to   know 

the  outline  of  papal  history  will  like  it.  Here 

and  there  one  can  discover  a  point  one  would 

rather  have  treated  in  a  sl%htly  different 

way.    For  example,  not  enough  time  is  given 

to  the  Forged  Decretals;  the  immediate  ef- 


fect of  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals in  securing  the  independence  of  the 
papacy  is  over-stated;  insufficient  attention 
is  paid  to  the  significance  of  the  reforming 
councils.  But  these  limitations  are  rare. 
As  a  whole  the  book  shows  scholarship  and 
insight. 

Chfldren's  Gospel  Story-Sermoiis.  By 
Hugh  T.  Kebb.  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1921.  7%x5%  in., 
190  pp.    $1.25. 

The  fifty-two  ''story-sermons"  in  this  col- 
lection are  well  above  the  average.  They 
stick  closer  to  the  gospel  stories  or  texts 
on  which  they  are  founded  than  do  most 
such  talks,  and  yet  retain  the  present-day 
interest  that  is  necessary  in  speaking  to  chil- 
dren. We  give  one  of  the  stories  on  p.  75 
of  this  issue. 


Sermons  for  Special  Days.  By  Feedbick 
D.  Eeeshkeb.  George  H.  Doran  Com. 
pany.  New  York,  1922.  7%x5%  in., 
223  pp.    $1.50. 

Volumes  covering  special  days  have  been 
quite  numerous  of  late.  Our  readers  have 
sampled  them  as  they  came  along.  We 
are  going  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
read  one  from  this  volume  (see  page  69). 
The  book  contains  fifteen  discourses  for 
church  year  occasions  and  three  under  the 
general  title  of  Passion  Week  Studies. 

The  author  mentions  in  the  preface  that 
he  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  times 
several  of  them  had  been  delivered  ''and 
in  one  case  at  least  the  figures  run  to  over 
three  hundred."  The  keynote  to  this 
thoughtful  collection  may  be  found  in  this 
thought,  'the  life  worth  while  can  not  be 
achieved  without  the  firmest  confidence  in  an 
all-wise,  an  all-powerful,  and  an  all-good 
captain  of  our  souls." 

The  Rock  That  It  Hifl^er,  and  Other 
Addresses.  By  Teunis  K  Gouweks. 
Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company,  New  York, 
1922.    7%x5  in.,  160  pp.    $1.26. 

Concerning  this  volume  Dr.  Macfarland 
of  the  Federal  Cbuncil  has  this  to  say  in  his 
Introduction: 

These  utterances  do  not  strive  to  lift  ns, 
in  mere  dreams,  out  of  the  realm  of  our 
common  life,  nor  do  they  labor  to  obscure 
its  drudgery  by  any  priestly  pretcoise.  They 
face  life  honestly,  unevadingly,  as  it  is  and 
as  we  all  know  it. 

We  take  pleasure  in  giving  one  of  the 
sermons  in  another  part  of  this  number. 


JOHN  FREDERICK  KENSETT 

American  landscape  painter;  bom  at  Cheshire,  Conn.^ 
March  22,  1818;  died  in  New  York,  December  14,  1872; 
studied  note  engraving  under  his  uncle;  in  1840  began  a 
five  years'  study  of  painting  in  England,  continuing  his 
work  as  engraver;  for  two  years  painted  landscapes  in 
Italy;  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  and  (re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  1847)  in  the  National 
Academy  in  New  York,  becoming  a  member  of  the  latter  in 
1849,  and  being  ranked  with  the  "Hudson  River  School" 
of  painting.  Many  of  his  works  are  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museiun  of  New  York,  quite  a  number  not  exhibited,  and 
others  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
"White  Mountains,"  himg  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
is  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  class. 
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IS  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  A  FAD 


The  Rev.  David  R.  Piper,  La  Grange,  Mo. 


The  Church  of  the  living  Gk)d  can 
not  well  be  a  dead  thing.  And  if  it 
Uves,  it  must,  like  all  other  social  insti- 
tutions, be  in  a  state  of  evolution.  Sec- 
tarianism has  existed  for  only  about 
four  hundred  years,  in  spite  of  its 
seeming  stabili^.  Before  that  for  a 
thousand  years  we  had  a  stagnating 
uniformity  in  which  liberty  of  relig- 
ious thought  was  supprest.  Just  as 
this  gave  way  through  the  Protestant 
Reformation  to  sectarianism,  so  sec- 
tarianism in  a  living  Church  must 
eventually  give  way  to  something  else. 
Keen  observers  believe  that  the  evolu- 
tion out  of  the  sectarian  organization 
of  religion  into  that  something  else 
which  is  to  follow  is  now  rapidly  tak- 
ing place.  While  some  conservatives 
warn  us  against  the  community 
church  movement  as  a  dangerous  fad, 
others  see  in  it  the  beginnings  of  a 
transformation  destined  to  be  the 
most  far-reaching  and  profound  in  its 
effects  upon  organized  religion  since 
the  days  of  Martin  Luther. 

The  community  church  movement 
is  as  yet  small  as  compared  with  the 
great  Protestant  denominations.  The 
most  complete  list  thus  far  compiled 
contains  the  names  of  710  churches, 
and  143  of  these  are  denominational 
churches  which  have  not  really  broad- 
ened their  basis  of  member^p,  but 
are  the  only  churches  in  their  com- 
munities and  are  trying  to  serve  the 


whole  community.  As  it  stands,  the 
number  of  true  community  churches 
thus  far  listed  exceeds  the  number 
of  Unitarian  churches  in  the  United 
States  and  almost  equals  the  number 
of  Universalist  congregations.  And 
the  movement  exerts  an  influence  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  recorded 
strength.  New  community  churches 
are  being  organized  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  per  week,  and  news  of  com- 
munity churches  hitherto  unlisted  in 
the  statistics  of  the  movement,  but 
which  have  existed  for  some  years, 
are  constantly  coming  to  hand.  Large 
groups  of  people  in  hundreds  of  vil- 
lages are  becoming  convinced  that  the 
community  organization  of  religion 
is  the  only  solution  of  their  church 
problems.  Thus  while  denominational 
leaders  are  conferring  and  drawing 
up  timid  resolutions  full  of  reserva- 
tions, which  their  respective  legisla- 
tive assemblies  reject,  amend,  table, 
and  kill  in  committee,  the  people 
themselves  are  actually  getting  to- 
gether. The  get-together  movement 
in  religion  is  proceeding  by  local  op- 
tion. It  is  coming  not  because  a  few 
officials  see  the  beauty  of  dwelling 
together  in  unity  but  because  "things" 
have  "got  so  bad"  that  the  people  see 
that  something  has  to  be  done. 

And  this  is  not  my  theory  of  the 
matter.  It  is  a  statement  based  upon 
thorough    investigation.       Question- 
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naires  were  mailed  to  the  pastors  of 
more  than  500  commnnity  churches, 
asking  them  to  tell  what  considera- 
tions induced  their  people  to  repu- 
diate sectarianism  in  favor  of  a  sin- 
gle community-serving  religious  or- 
ganization,  and  who  were  the  leaders 
in  the  movement.  Answers  received 
show  that  in  56.2  per  cent  of  the  com- 
munities laymen  were  solely  responsi- 
ble for  the  movement  and  for  the  ac- 
tual organization  of  the  community 
church.  Laymen  led  also  in  17.7  per 
cent  of  the  communities,  but  with  the 
active  cooperation  of  one  or  more  local 
pastors;  13.5  per  cent  of  the  churches 
investigated  were  organized  under  the 
definite  advocacy  of  local  pastors,  and 
12.6  per  cent  through  the  leadership 
of  non-resident  ministers,  evangelists, 
or  denominational  officials,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  people.  In  about 
half  of  the  last-named  instances  the 
non-resident  leaders  were  called  in  by 
laymen  to  assist  in  organizing  a  com- 
mimity  church  for  which  there  was 
already  a  strong  demand.  Thus,  80 
out  of  100  community  churches  are 
formed  because  of  the  spontaneous  de- 
sire of  the  people  themselves,  and  al- 
most three-fourths  of  these  are  actual- 
ly organized  without  the  assistance  of 
ministers.  Many  authentic  cases  are 
on  record  of  communities  whose  Chris- 
tian people  have  come  together  in 
spite  of  the  active  opposition  of  de- 
nominational officials.  One  of  the 
most  striking  examples  is  that  of  a 
village  where  recently  two  congrega- 
tions ruled  by  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  voted  almost  unani- 
mously to  join  with  other  Christian 
people  of  the  town  to  form  a  strong 
imsectarian  church.  The  district  su- 
perintendents declared  that  they 
would  maintain  sectarian  preachers  in 
that  town  if  they  had  to  preach  to 
empty  benches.  Accordingly,  $2,500 
home  mission  money  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  two  denominations  to 
make  good  these  assertions.    It  is  re- 


ported that  the  largest  audience  one 
of  the  home  mission  preachers  has  had 
thus  far  is  24,  and  that  the  other  has 
preached  to  a  mayimum  crowd  of  5 — 
this  in  a  town  of  1,500  people.  The 
incident  is  mentioned  here  merely  to 
make  vivid  the  fact  that  the  commu- 
nity church  movement  arises  from  the 
people  themselves.  Moreover,  it  has 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  un- 
churched ''masses"  as  no  other  relig- 
ious movement  has  had  in  modem 
times. 

To  the  question,  what  factors  led 
the  Christian  people  of  these  500 
communities  to  get  together  into  one 
church,  the  answers  are  various,  and 
often  recite  superficial,  secondary 
causes.  Economic  considerations  of 
one  sort  and  another  are  most  fre- 
quently mentioned.  The  competing 
churches  had  become  too  weak  to  sup- 
port separate  pastors;  increased  ex- 
penses, combined  with  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  chief  "pillars,"  is  another 
way  of  stating  the  financial  difficul- 
ties; the  church  edifice  of  one  of  the 
competing  congregations  burned  at  a 
time  when  it  seemed  impossible  to 
raise  funds  to  rebuild;  two  or  three 
churches  were  influenced  by  the  short- 
age of  preachers,  and  one  community 
decided  magnanimously  to  share  its 
surfeit  of  this  commodity  with  an- 
other community  which  was  preacher- 
less  ;  fuel  shortage  during  the  war  led 
congregations  to  worship  together, 
with  the  result  that  union  was  dis- 
covered to  be  more  blessed  than  separ- 
ation— a  fact  which  Jesus  mentioned 
some  1900  years  ago ;  people  saw  that 
the  law  of  self-preservation  demanded 
that  they  quit  fighting  each  other  and 
begin  fighting  the  devil ;  and  more  of 
the  same  kind.  Reasons  other  than 
economic  were  also  given,  in  smaller 
number  and  variety ;  the  desire  to  ren- 
der a  more  efficient  community  ser- 
vice; to  secure  more  capable  pulpit 
ability  and  social  leadership ;  and  one 
pastor  said  that  the  reason  his  folks 
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g:ot  together  into  a  single  iinsectarian 
church  was  that  most  of  them  were 
really  Christians! 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  power  of 
the  economic  factor  in  the  religious 
reintegration  of  community  life.  But 
economic  considerations  have  operated 
not  so  much  as  a  fundamental  cause, 
but  rather  as  a  practical  incitement. 
The  influence  of  the  economic  factor 
must  itself  be  regarded  as  a  symptom 
of  a  most  significant  transformation 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  religious 
consciousness  of  America.  Yesterday 
the  problem  arising  out  of  the  in- 
ability of  two  or  more  competing 
churches  to  support  pastors  would 
not  have  been  solved  by  the  merger 
of  the  churches.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  problem  was  solved  yesterday  by 
the  division  of  the  minister.  Either 
the  preacher  divided  himself  between 
several  churches  in  different  com- 
munities or  he  divided  himself  be- 

• 

tween  his  sacred  calling  and  a  secular 
avocation.  Divided  communities  pro- 
duced preachers  with  divided  inter- 
ests. The  financial  weaknesses  of  com- 
peting congregations  yesterday  did 
not  draw  them  together,  but  embit- 
tered them  toward  each  other  and  led 
them  to  the  unholy  business  of  trying 
to  steal  each  other's  best-paying  mem- 
bers by  proselyting  methods.  But 
to-day  the  same  problems  are  an- 
swered by  the  community  church. 
Why! 

Because  of  the  development  of  a 
community  consciousness  stronger 
than  the  group  consciousness.  Slow- 
ly but  surely  the  telephone,  automo- 
bile, farmers'  cooperatives,  chautau- 
quas  have  broken  up  the  little  groups 
by  the  i)Ower  of  larger  interests.  For 
years  agricultural  journals  have 
preached  cooperation.  During  the 
war  farmers  faced  the  necessity  of 
practising  this  preachment.  Better 
roads  have  not  only  increased  neigh- 
borliness,  but  have  increased  the  size 
of  commonities.    Consolidated  schools 


have  been  introduced  and  in  many 
places  have  helped  directly  to  foster 
the  community  church.  This  has  been 
notably  true  at  Bevere,  Mo.,  and  in 
the  Salient  community,  near  Monte 
Vista,  Colo.  The  influence  of  co* 
operation  in  secular  pursuits  upon  the 
religious  life  and  thought  of  rural 
communities  has  been  nothing  less 
than  profoimd,  altho  it  is  not  often 
consciously  felt. 

In  a  certain  community  in  Lewis 
County,  Mo.,  in  the  'sixties  there  was 
a  thriving  Methodist  church.  Two 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  church  build- 
ing ran  a  creek  which  in  spring  be- 
came an  inundating  torrent.  An  in- 
fluential family  of  the  church  moved 
over  on  the  south  side  of  this  creek. 
For  weeks  each  year  these  good  folks 
could  not  ford  the  stream  to  reach 
their  church  services.  So,  seeing  him- 
self thus  deprived  of  religious  privi- 
leges, the  head  of  the  family  built  a 
church  of  his  own  on  his  side  of  the 
creek!  That  little  incident  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  period  in  which  it 
occurred.  It  would  have  been  quite 
as  cheap  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
stream.  And  that  would  have  served 
the  whole  commimity.  But  yester- 
day was  a  day  of  church-building, 
dividing  commimities.  To-day  is  a 
day  of  bridge-building.  We  are  build- 
ing all  sorts  of  bridges  to-day  to  span 
all  sorts  of  social  barriers.  The  com- 
munity church  is  a  bridge  to  span 
the  sectarian  barriers  erected  in  the 
past.  It  merely  applies  the  present- 
day  trend  to  religion. 

The  changed  emphasis  in  religious 
thought  manifesting  itself  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  interdenominational 
agencies  and  in  the  social  application 
of  religion  through  such  agencies  as 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  sifting  down  into 
the  most  isolated  corners  of  America 
and  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind.  The 
demand  for  a  more  efficient  program 
of  service  and  for  a  more  capable  re- 
ligious leadership,  which  has  been  a 
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factor  in  the  commiinity  church  move- 
ment, finds  root  in  this  changed  em- 
phasis in  modem  religious  thought. 
The  social  implications  of  the  gospel 
are  being  recognized  in  the  remotest 
villages.  People  in  small  communi- 
ties are  conceiving  of  the  Church 
no  longer  as  a  divinely  commissioned 
agency  to  pluck  elected  individuals 
from  the  general  damnation,  but  as 
a  leavening  influence  to  penetrate  into 
every  phase  of  community  life  with 
the  transforming  power  of  the  relig- 
ious spirit. 

That  is  why  sectarian  churches  are 
being  foimd  wanting.  The  whole 
theory  of  sectarianism  depends  upon 
the  individualistic  view  of  the  gospel. 
Sectarian  competition  is  justifiable 
only  on  the  ground  that  "my"  church 
has   a   better   interpretation   of   the 


truth  than  **yours,"  or  that  it  has 
the  most  Biblical  doctrine  and  offers 
the  surest  way  of  salvation.  This,  in 
fact,  is  an  argument  actually  used 
to-day  in  many  communities  where 
the  community  church  movement  is 
meeting  opposition.  But  when  once 
the  social  gospel  becomes  recognized, 
sectarianism  loses  its  reason  for  exis- 
tence. The  instant  one  conceives  of 
the  big  task  of  the  Church  as  that 
of  fostering  the  kingdom  of  love  in 
the  community  and  in  the  world,  that 
instant  sectarianism  is  perceived  to 
exert  a  divisive  and  inimical  influence 
within  that  kingdom.  It  becomes  clear 
that  the  limitation  which  sectarianism 
places  upon  Christian  people  must  be 
overcome.  And  the  community  church 
is  the  only  practicable  means  yet  of- 
fered for  overcoming  the  limitation. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  CONDITIONS 
AND  OUTLOOK  IN  GERMANY 


Professor  Eduard  Konig,  Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  Bonn,  Germany 


It  goes  without  saying  that  two  such 
events  as  the  defeat  of  Germany  in 
the  World  War  and  the  complete  rev- 
olution in  conditions  of  State  could 
not  be  without  profound  results  for 
both  theory  and  practise  in  the  life 
of  the  nation.  Can  there  be  more  im- 
portant factors  of  national  life  than 
religion  and  morals?  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to  set 
forth  the  results  of  the  World  War 
as  shown  in  present  religious  and  eth- 
ical conditions  in  Germany.  To  do 
this  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

I.  A  natural  starting  point  is  foimd 
in  the  question :  How  has  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State  resolved 
itself  since  Nov.  9,  1918!  With  the 
end  of  the  Kaiser's  rule  as  king-em- 
peror there  came  also  the  end  of  his 
status  as  supreme  bishop  of  the  na- 


tional church.  The  rights  which  he 
used  to  exercise  fell  at  first  to  three 
ministers,  but  now  are  taken  over 
definitely  by  the  Church  itself  and 
are  exercised  through  three  authori- 
ties constituting  the  supreme  Church 
Coimcil  in  Berlin.  The  Church,  con- 
sequently, has  become  more  nearly 
autonomous  than  it  ever  was.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  is  to  be  feared, 
namely,  the  complete  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  has  come  to  pass 
neither  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  nor 
in  the  separate  States.  The  Social 
Democrats  did  include  in  their  "Er- 
furt Program"  the  statement  that 
"Religion  is  a  private  affair."  But  in 
the  establishment  of  the  German  re- 
public's administration  they  could  not 
get  this  principle  applied— or,  per- 
haps, they  did  not  really  desire  to 
carry  it  through.     The  majority  in 
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their  ranks  at  the  decisive  moment  dis- 
cerned that  even  a  democratic  State, 
as  protector  of  rights,  can  not  dispense 
with  morals  as  its  deepest  root,  and  as 
the  nurse  of  culture  dares  not  destroy 
religion  which  is  its  most  vital  blood. 
Consequently,  as  yet  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State  in  Gtermany  is  com- 
paratively friendly — ^practically  like 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  For  there,  altho 
since  1783  the  principle  of  the  separ- 
ation of  Church  and  State  has  been 
practised  the  quiet  of  Sunday  is  le- 
gally protected  by  the  State,  which  al- 
so appoints  chaplains  for  the  land  and 
naval  forces. 

Those  who  adhere  to  Marx's  social- 
istic theory,  who  are  committed  to  the 
cause  of  commimism,  have  been  ob- 
liged to  content  themselves  with  an 
urgent  agitation  for  dramatic  with- 
drawal from  the  Church.    They  have 
indeed  raised  loudly  the  old  slogan, 
"The  Church  is  reactionary,  is  a  stupe- 
fying institution,"  or  have  shouted 
out   in   the   popular   services,    "The 
Church    is    protected    only    by    the 
priests."     These  agitators  senselessly 
disregard  the  fact  that  many  leaders 
m  science — a  Copernicus,  a  Newton, 
a  Robert  Mayer   (enimciator  of  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy), and  many  others — ^have  treas- 
ured  their    Biblical    faith   as   their 
choicest  i)os8ession.    It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand, however,  that  their  success 
is  very  great  especially  in  the  larger 
cities,  since  many  men  stream  toward 
them  who  together  with  their  appre- 
ciation of  home  have  lost  their  sense 
of  ancestral  religion.    An  example  of 
this  can  be  cited  from  Hamburg.    In 
the  early  days  after  the  war  at  the 
oflSces  where  declaration  of  withdraw- 
al from  the  Church  was  made  the  rush 
was  so  great  that  annoimcement  had 
to  be  made  in  the  newspapers  that  "to- 
day at  this  place  only  200  could  be 
registered,  at  that  place  only  300," 
and  so  on.  Indeed  a  sufficient  staff  for 
purposes  of  record  could  not  be  main- 


tained. But  the  rush  was  short-lived. 
So  that,  for  instance,  from  Halle, 
where  Tholuck  taught,  the  report 
came  that  "in  1921  only  211  withdrew, 
but  378  came  into  church  connec* 
tions."  The  cases  increase  in  which 
people  who  had  left  the  Church  have 
returned  to  it. 

II.  The  financial  situation  of  the 
Church.  While,  as  set  forth  above, 
the  radical  adherents  of  Marxism  and 
all  declared  foes  of  Biblical  religion 
are  not  agreed  upon  an  absolute  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  it  has 
not  reached  the  point  where  the  in- 
come of  the  clergy  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  corporations  or  "State 
churches"  depend  upon  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  membership.  Espe- 
cially in  Prussia  the  majority  of  the 
deputies  to  the  Landtag  have  not 
risked  losing  sight  of  what  happened 
in  1803  ff.  They  recall  the  loss  to  the 
State,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  caused  by  the  secu- 
larization of  numerous  church  prop- 
erties— ^which  have  not  even  yet  been 
restored.  In  order  to  pay  at  least  the 
interest  on  the  millions  of  church 
property  seized  at  that  time  and  in 
general  to  do  its  full  duty  to  the 
Church  as  one  of  the  weightiest  fac- 
tors working'for  civilization,  the  gov- 
ernment has  decided  further  to  re- 
munerate the  ministry  and  the  eccle- 
siastical administration  (Consistories 
and  the  like).  Also  in  those  divisions 
of  German  Christendom  in  which  the 
preachers  are  endowed  with  their 
claim  upon  the  free-will  gifts  of  the 
membership,  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice is  much  in  evidence.  To  cite  a 
concrete  example,  the  very  active 
body  of  pious  souls  in  Bonn  who  call 
themselves  Oemeinschaftschristen 
("Community  Christians")  support 
their  own  special  preacher,  altho  they 
are  under  obligation  also  to  pay  the 
general  church  tax.  We  observe  the 
very  same  readiness  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
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among  the  Baptists  and  other  small 
circles  of  non-Catholic  Christianity. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  astounding 
how  much,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  is 
deposited  in  the  collection  plates,  in 
part  for  the  deaconesses  of  the  partic- 
ular local  churches  and  in  part  for 
other  church  work — ^this  all  in  spite 
of  the  colossal  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Illustrative  figures  can  again 
be  drawn  from  the  evangelical  mem- 
bership in  Bonn :  On  March  5  for  the 
work  of  the  deaconesses  the  sum  of 
503  marks  was  bestowed,  and  697 
marks  went  into  the  collection  for  the 
Lutherstiftung  ("Luther  Founda- 
tion"). The  following  Sunday  481 
marks  went  to  the  deaconesses,  and  a 
collection  for  "The  Protestant  Ger- 
mans in  South  America"  amounted 
to  632  marks.  In  November  of  last 
year  there  was  an  extra  "Gift-week" 
for  home-mission  institutions,  inas- 
much as  they  were  unmistakably  in 
great  financial  straits  because  of  the 
rapid  rise  in  living  costs.  In  Bonn 
alone  140,000  marks  were  gotten  to- 
gether, altho  in  this  city  the  popula- 
tion is  only  one-third  "evangelical" 
(i.e.,  Protestant)  in  afiSliation.  In  a 
similar  period  the  membership  at 
Bonn  taxed  themselves  in  great  sums 
(reaching  into  the  mil^ons)  for  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions.  This  was 
necessary  in  order  to  extinguish  the 
debt  which  had  been  incurred,  and 
during  the  war  had  accumulated,  for 
instance,  under  the  well-known  Bar- 
mer  Missionary  Society. 

There  were,  moreover,  collections 
for  the  activities  of  the  Gustav- Adolf - 
Verein,  for  the  Evangelical  Union, 
and  for  the  Evangelicals  in  Palestine. 
On  June  14,  1921,  to  the  well-known 
Syrian  Orphan  Ajsylum  in  Palestine 
its  distinguished  founder,  Ludwig 
Schneller,  was  given  back,  and  furth- 
er assistance  was  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  for  50,000  or- 
phans cared  for  by  the  American 
"Near     East     Relief."       Meanwhile 


neither  the  support  of  Evangelical 
Christians  in  Russia  nor  the  need  of 
the  Christian  Armenians  was  forgot- 
ten. Special  organizations  were  built 
up  in  Germany  to  look  after  these 
distressed  classes.  Thus  the  practise 
of  Christian  love — ^the  leading  trait 
in  the  first  of  the  three  triads  of  fruits 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  (Gal.  5:22)— 
is  carried  out  in  far-reaching  and 
manifold  ways  even  in  the  present 
narrowed  circumstances  existent  in 
Germany. 

III.  How  stands  the  case  concern- 
ing the  strength  of  the  inner  religions 
life  of  evangelical  Christianity  in 
Germany!  We  note  first  a  matter 
that  lies  on  the  borderland  between 
the  externals  and  the  internals  of  liv- 
ing of  a  division  of  Christianity.  The 
need  of  the  time  has  brought  about 
what  has  been  in  vain  sought  for  cen- 
turies, a  union  of  all  evangelical 
churches  in  all  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  German  realm.  This  most  note- 
worthy result  was  accomplished  at  the 
evangelical  Church  Diet  at  Stuttgart 
on  Sept.  12,  1921.  Germany's  evan- 
gelical Christianity  consequently  com- 
poses a  compact  unity  comparable 
with  that  of  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity in  this  land.  It  is  therefore 
in  a  position  to  insist  upon  its  rights 
as  against  the  State  and  other  forces 
with  an  emphasis  stronger  than  ever 
before.  When  we  pass  from  this  fact 
to  look  within  at  the  heart  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity,  God  be  thanked 
that  we  need  miss  none  of  the  varied 
indications  of  a  living  power.  One 
significant  pointer  of  earnest  relig- 
ious life  is  diligent  attendance  upon 
divine  service.  This  is  in  evidence 
stronger  than  before  the  war,  not 
merely  on  fast  and  festival  days  (like 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday) 
but  also  on  the  Sunda3n3  throughout 
the  year. 

Other  signs  of  real  inner  life  in  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  are  the 
following:    First   the    earlier   "alii- 
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ances"  of  the  different  church  circles 
continue  to  exist  and  extend,  like  that 
of  the  positive  union  of  confessional 
Lutherans.  There  is  also  the  crea- 
tion of  an  active  "Union"  of  all  the 
smaller  circles  of  friends  of  the  Bib- 
lical faith  and  the  purpose  strongly 
to  maintain  their  position  against  the 
strivings  of  the  so-called  "Liberals." 
Next  we  may  remark  on  the  formula 
of  confession  which  was  shaped  for 
the  Prussian  Church  by  the  Commis- 
sion referred  to  above : 

Faithful  to  the  heritage  from  the  fathers 
stands  the  Church  of  Prussia  upon  the  gos- 
pel given  in  Holy  Scriptiire  by  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Crucified  and  the  Bisen  One,  our  Lord 
and  Savior,  as  the  creeds  (the  Apostles', 
etc)   attest  and  confess. 

It  is  beyond  question  that,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  Qermany,  the 
"Positives"  make  up  four-fifths  of  the 
deputies  that  will  carry  through  this 
formulation  of  the  Confession  of  the 
New  Testament  gospel. 

Another  symptom  of  wide-awake 
consciousness  in  the  evangelical  cir- 
cles of  Germany  is  the  earnest  protest 
which  was  lodged  in  October,  1921, 
in  the  republic  of  Thuringia  when  the 
radical  Ktdtusminister  (Minister  of 
Public  Worship — a  "cabinet"  officer) 
forbade  celebration  on  a  week-day  of 
the  anniversary  of  Luther's  publica- 
tion of  the  Ninety-five  Theses,  since 
October  31  fell  on  such  a  day.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  important  fact  that 
commemoration  of  the  day  when 
Luther  returned  from  the  Wartburg 
to  Wittenberg  (bringing  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  translation  of  the  Bible) 
400  years  ago  was  celebrated  with 
great  unanimity  in  this  city,  March 
4-6.  In  this  celebration  three  high 
church  dignitaries  from  Sweden 
(Archbishop  Soderblom),  Norway, 
and  Finland  took  part  and  commem- 
orated the  association  of  their  coun- 
tries therewith.  What  a  tribute  it  is 
to  the  force  of  the  piety  of  the  evan- 
gelical circles  in  Germany  that  the 
celebrated  materialist  Ernst  Haeckel 


(in  Jena),  who  through  his  book  on 
The  Riddle  of  the  Universe  had  de- 
stroyed in  thousands  of  men  their 
faith  in  Ood,  before  his  death  became 
one  of  these  same  evangelicals.  So 
that  the  founder  of  the  League  of 
Monists  was  compelled  at  last  to  pay 
his  tribute  to  the  Biblical  faith  that 
was  in  evidence  all  about  him. 

IV.  An  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  religious  life  of  New 
Germany  has  reference  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  revolution  has  caused 
to  be  experienced  in  the  relations  of 
the  State  to  religious  instruction  in 
the  official  schools.  At  first  it  ap- 
peared as  tho  a  dreadful  storm  had 
appeared  in  the  sky  of  spiritual  life 
in  that  it  looked  as  tho  the  theologi- 
cal faculties  were  to  be  eliminated 
from  their  places  in  the  universities. 
But  the  time  of  activity  of  the  first 
communistic  minister  of  public  wor- 
ship soon  passed,  and  his  successor 
Haenisch  returned  to  the  earlier  order 
of  scientific  procedure  in  Germany. 
Consequently  the  theological  faculties 
hold  their  place  among  the  former 
departments  of  general  science. 
Sharper  was  the  conflict  concerning 
the  position  which  religious  instruc- 
tion should  take  in  the  other  schools 
supported  by  the  State.  The  princi- 
pal turns  which  this  contest  took  are 
the  following: 

Great  numbers  favored  a  so-called 
undenominational  school  (SimtUtan' 
schule)  which  would  be  attended 
equally  by  the  children  of  atheists 
and  of  Christians,  religious  instruc- 
tion being  eliminated  from  the  plans. 
According  to  their  desires  these 
schools  alone  were  to  be  supported 
by  the  State  and  to  be  developed  with 
reference  to  the  rights  of  their  enter- 
ing students.  But  these  plans  were 
met  by  a  storm  of  indignation  from 
those  who  stood  by  their  ancestral 
faith,  and  protests  against  these 
"worldly  schools"  were  signed  by 
millions.    In  the  development  of  this 
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conflict  many  thonsands  of  unions 
sprang  up  in  the  cities  and  villages 
which  enforced  the  demand  for  con- 
fessional schools  as  those  which  alone 
guarantee  a  unified  instruction  of 
youth.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year 
these  unions  were  organized  into  a 
National  League  of  Parents  which  by 
the  end  of  last  Febuary  counted  a 
million  members.  There  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  result 
of  all  this  strife.  But  according  to 
the  facts  as  they  lie  before  us  it  seems 
certain  that  the  issue  will  be  like  that 
in  Holland.  There  existed  during 
the  period  from  1806  to  1888  a  time 
of  persecution  for  the  confessional 
schools.  But  finally  the  hour  of  free- 
dom struck,  and  those  schools  were 
recognized  as  having  equal  validity 
with  the  State  schools  and,  like  them, 
as  equally  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  State. 

The  achievement  of  this  victory  for 
the  confessional  schools  is  the  earlier 
to  be  expected  as  greater  numbers  of 
leagues,  made  up  of  faithful  teachers 
of  both  sexes,  fight  in  the  front  lines. 
Examples  of  these  leagues  are  the 
'TJnion  of  Positive  Evangelical  Teach- 
ers of  Religion"  (from  the  High 
Schools),  and  the  "Alliance  of  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Teachers,"  which 
latter  exists  through  all  Germany. 
Finally,  as  tending  to  assure  the  vic- 
tory, there  is  a  host  which  we  may 
call  the  Junior  Guard — ^the  "Alliance 
of  the  League  of  Youth  for  a  Reso- 
lute Christianity."  This  alliance  in- 
cludes 967  leagues  with  33,712  mem- 
bers, strengthened  by  462  Sunday- 
schools  with  40,093  members.  In 
general,  Biblical  religion  in  Germany 
now  seems  to  be  secured  for  the  fu- 
ture, inasmuch  as,  like  the  Romans, 
it  regards  the  youth  of  the  land  as  the 
ultimate  hope  of  the  Fatherland.  This 
thought  will  be  expanded  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

V.  This  article  would  be  but  a  frag- 
mentary torso  did  it  not  take  up  the 


matter  of  the  influence  on  the  morale 
of  Germany  caused  by  the  World 
War.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  compre- 
hensive theme;  nevertheless,  I  may 
hope,  in  the  following,  to  be  able  to 
present  an  essentially  correct  state- 
ment respecting  the  results  referred 
to. 

In  many  circles  of  the  i>opulation 
there  is  evident  an  almost  frantic 
mania  for  amusement  and  in  other 
circles  a  senseless  eagerness  for  gain. 
These  do  not,  however,  form  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  least  of  all  are 
they  its  heart.  The  soul  of  the  nation 
is  bent  on  the  aim  of  not  trembling 
before  the  application  to  themselves 
of  Christ's  words,  By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them. 

First,  the  State  as  well  as  unofficial 
leagues  are  striving  with  all  earnest- 
ness against  the  further  spread  of 
such  epidemics  as  the  craze  for  the 
"movies,"  and  against  planting  in  the 
soul  the  germs  of  deadly  disease  by 
means  of  shameless  representations 
on  the  screen.  Second,  there  exist 
leagues  of  earnest  men  and  women 
who  are  combating  prostitution  with 
all  boldness.  Significant  is  the  fact 
that  in  Hamburg  after  a  ten  years' 
struggle  with  the  city  senate  the 
"Midnight  Mission"  won  the  victory 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  brothels 
in  the  city  were  closed,  and  the  streets 
that  were  notorious  because  of  vice 
were  cleansed  of  their  filth.  Third, 
into  these  regions  youth  comes  as  an 
important  factor.  At  the  time  when 
the  so-called  "enlightenment  films" 
(AufkldrungsfUme)  overflowed  Ger- 
many and  our  large  cities  presented 
such  a  picture  of  moral  filtii  as  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  the  youth  of  our 
high  schools  and  universities  rose  of 
their  own  initiative  to  take  up  the 
battle  against  the  "smutfilm,"  agamst 
the  lewd  picture-card,  against  plays 
that  dealt  with  dishonor  of  marriage, 
against  indecent  advertisements  and 
theater  presentations.     To  take  one 
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scene  out  of  this  series  of  battles — 
the  "sexual"  picture  card  was  distrib- 
uted in  Dresden  from  some  twenty 
shops.  The  police  were  helpless,  since 
for  a  city  of  half  a  million  only  a  sin- 
gle officer  was  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  the  youth  succeeded  in 
making  the  cards  disappear  from  all 
shops  within  fourteen  days.  And  how 
did  they  go  at  itf  Scarcely  was  a 
particular  shop  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing before  a  high-school  student  en- 
tered with  "Gk)od  morning,  Madame 
X.  I  would  gladly  make  some  pur- 
chase from  you,  but  since  you  display 
such  and  such  postcards  in  your  win- 
dow, I  can  not  do  it."  Ten  minutes 
later  another  student  would  come  and 
say,  "Good  morning,  Madame.  Do 
you  know  that  when  anyone  passes 
your  display-window  and  sees  such 
and  such  cards  there,  he  feels  really 


ashamed  f "  So  it  went  day  after  day, 
and  in  two  weeks  Dresden  was  swept 
clean  of  that  disgrace. 

Where  such  fruits  spring  up  on  the 
soil  of  belief  in  the  Biblical  gospel, 
we  may  anticipate  that,  after  the 
words  of  the  parable  in  Matt.  13:23, 
the  seed  falling  on  good  ground 
drives  its  roots  deep  and  produces  an 
abundant  harvest. 

The  conclusion  which  we  may  reach 
from  this  review  must  be  the  follow- 
ing. While  we  look  back  with  deep 
sorrow  at  the  devastating  influence 
wrought  by  the  World  War  upon  the 
religious  life  and  the  ethics  of  large 
circles  in  vanquished  Germany,  we 
yet  may  feel  confidence  that  not  mere- 
ly a  Biblical  faith  in  Ood  but  also  the 
illimitable  gospel  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  retain  its  assured  and  roomy 
place  among  the  Qerman  x>eople. 


HOW  FAR  AWAY  IS  NEXT  DOOR 


Vincent  M.  Bbedb,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Terence  wrote,  "I  am  the  nearest 
relative  to  myself."  Remarked  Ovid, 
''Our  own  house  is  hard  to  save  when 
the  neighbor's  is  on  fire."  Said  an 
unknown  author,  "A  friend  is  more 
needful  than  fire  or  water." 

Some  of  us  live  out  West,  on  the 
prairie,  where  there  is  no  front  yard, 
and  no  back  yard,  but  just  one  big, 
big  lawn,  with  very  few  fences  to 
bother  about.  To  get  to  our  friend 
(or  enemy)  next  door  we  may  have 
to  hop  on  the  horse  or  the  motor-car, 
xmleas  we  are  extra  fond  of  hiking; 
and  altho  we  can  give  the  approx- 
imate number  of  miles  that  lie  be- 
tween us,  we  should  need  a  surveyor 
to  make  an  accurate  report. 

Or  i)erhaps  we  dwell  in  an  up- 
and-down  sort  of  place,  and  can't 
even  see  our  neighbor's  windmill 
with  a  pair  of  binoculars,  for  the 
reason  that  he  lives  around  a  tre- 


mendous comer  consisting  of  a  Rocky 
Mountain. 

If  we  inhabit  a  village,  a  town,  or  a 
small  city,  we  would  have  little  trouble 
in  measuring  the  feet,  yards,  or  rods 
that  separate  us  from  our  **nigh- 
dwellers,"  but  unless  we  are  engaged 
in  a  lawsuit,  it  would  hardly  occur  to 
us  to  go  through  so  tedious  a  i>erf  orm- 
ance  with  the  tape  and  the  stakes. 

Oddly  enough,  some  of  our  nearest 
neighbors  are  the  furthest  away — so 
far  as  we  care  about  them. 

How  far  away  is  next  doort 

This  morning  I  was  talking  about 
neighbors  to  my  cousin,  Wanda,  whom 
I  hadn't  seen  for  a  long  time.  Wanda 
lives  in  New  York  City — at  least,  she 
is  to  be  found  there  most  of  the  time. 

Neighbors!  smiled  Wanda,  in  that 
same  old-time,  teasing  way.  What  is 
a  neighbor,  pray  tellf  I  have  seen 
the  word,  and  when  I  spend  the  sum- 
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mer  in  the  country,  I  meet  what  are 
called  "the  neighbors,"  but  here  in 
New  York — impossible!  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  have  such  a  thing !  Most  of 
us  live  in  apartments  or  hotels,  and 
if  anyone  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
whole  house  to  himself,  it  is  just  a 
slice  of  a  long  block  of  houses  that 
look  as  tho  they  got  melted  in  July, 
and  are  trying  to  be  one  big  house: 
but  the  people  inside  will  have  no 
such  thing.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
the  only  homey  people  in  a  skyscraper 
are  the  janitor's  household  on  the  top 
floor.  I  knew  of  one  literary  janitor 
who  had  a  Swiss  chalet  built  on  the 
roof  of  an  apartment  house,  yes,  and 
he  kept  real  chickens,  too.  But  as  for 
the  office  occupants,  how  they  do  not 
love  each  other!  Oh,  I  am  so  sick  of 
these  stone  beehives  and  whole  acres 
of  gigantic  cracker-boxes!  Actually, 
I  have  seen  a  biscuit  factory  that  takes 
up  a  whole  square!  Think  of  the 
windows!  And  the  human  ants  that 
crawl  in  to  work,  and  then  out  again, 
in  and  out,  in  and  out! 

But  by  neighbors,  I  explained,  I 
mean,  my  dear  Wanda,  primarily  the 
people  who  live  next  door  to  you. 
Surely  you  have  a  next  door. 

Oh,  yes,  but  of  course  we  don't  know 
much  of  anybody  close  at  hand  ex- 
cept the  grocer  and  the  druggist.  So 
many  people  move  into  our  apart- 
ment house  that  half  the  time  I  am 
not  even  familiar  with  the  names  of 
the  people  who  live  across  the  hall  on 
the  same  floor. 

How  many  feet  across  is  your  hall- 
way! 

How  absurd  you  are!  laughed 
Wanda.  Why,  about  six  or  eight  feet, 
I  should  judge. 

Hm !  a  grave  is  usually  dug  six  feet 
down,  isn't  itf 

Don't  be  so  dolorous,  you  crazy 
boy!  burst  out  my  cousin.  I  don't 
forget  them  as  completely  as  all  that ! 
I  had  an  odd  experience  the  other 
day.    A  woman  rang  our  bell,  and 


asked  through  the  speaking-tube 
whether  Mrs.  Charles  Cranberry  were 
at  home.  I  told  her  that  I  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  person.  The  voice 
then  wanted  to  know  whether  there 
were  not  a  Mrs.  Cranberry  in  the 
building  f  I  replied  that  I  had  no 
idea,  but  that  I  would  gladly  come 
down  to  the  front  door,  and  look  over 
the  names  that  were  printed  on  the 
mail-boxes  in  the  hall.  Really,  I  was 
rather  annoyed  by  the  interruption, 
for  I  was  in  the  middle  of  writing 
invitations  to  my  Thursday  tea. 

No  such  name  as  Cranberry  was 
visible.  I  called  the  janitor,  and 
after  he  had  consulted  his  book,  he 
decided  that  there  must  be  a  mistake. 
As  the  woman  had  a  little  child  with 
her,  and  looked  clean,  and  very  tired, 
I  asked  her  upstairs  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
Our  new  cook,  Annie,  came  into  the 
room,  squealed  with  pleasure,  threw 
her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  new- 
comer, nearly  ate  up  the  little  girl, 
and  exclaimed,  "Cousin  Lottie!" 
Well,  it  turned  out  that  the  last  name 
of  our  latest  domestic  was  Cranberry. 
When  we  hired  her,  it  didn't  come 
into  my  head  to  ask  her  last  name. 

Very  illuminating,  I  commented. 
I  imagine  that  you  have  had  other 
curious  adventures,  or  at  least  exper- 
iences in  dealing  with — ^with  persons 
who  happen  to  live  within  a  few  feet 
of  your  flatt 

Not  many  that  I  recall,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  the  time  that  we  thought 
burglars  were  in  the  apartment.  Jim 
was  away  on  one  of  his  trips,  and 
Flitta,  Honora,  and  I  were  waked 
about  2 :00  A.M.  by  a  strange  crash  on 
the  roof, — ^we  could  hear  the  noise 
through  the  court-window  of  our  bed- 
room— as  tho  a  chimney  had  blown 
down.  Pretty  soon  we  heard  the 
dumb-waiter  machinery  groaning,  and 
then  the  sound  of  a  man  getting  out 
of  that  dumb-waiter  into  our  kitchen, 
mind  you!  No  one  but  a  schoolboy 
had  ever  before  thought  of  squeezing 
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into  our  package-lift,  and  only  the 
repairman  would  dare  to  ride  in  the 
top,  so  that  we  three  whispered, 
**Burglars !" 

Now  we  heard  footsteps — ^heavy 
footsteps !  Then  came  a  loud,  official, 
authoritative  knock  on  the  closed  door 
of  the  dining-room, — ^the  door  was 
open  that  led  from  there  into  our  bed- 
room. Turning  the  key  of  the  kitchen 
door,  I  said  through  the  keyhole,  in 
a  rich,  firm,  dramatic  chest-tone, 
"Who  is  there?  The  pistol  is  ready  I" 
This  was  not  a  fib,  because  my  hus- 
band's automotic  lay  loaded  and 
ready,  so  to  speak,  in  the  top  drawer 
of  the  chiffonier. 

"Pardon  us,  please,  and  don't  have 
any  apprehensions,"  came  a  nice  voice 
with  a  laugh  in  it.  "We  are  merely 
a  pair  of  army  aviators  from  Mine- 
ola,  and  after  a  bit  of  an  accident, 
we  happened  to  plump  down  on  your 
roof.  We're  awfully  sorry  that  we 
made  such  a  racket.  .  .  .  Thank  you, 
no,  we  are  not  at  all  nicked  up.  The 
roof  stairway  door  was  locked,  quite 
naturally,  and  after  we  had  boarded 
the  upper  deck  of  the  dumb-waiter, 
it  got  stuck  at  your  fioor,  instead  of 
taking  us  down  to  the  basement.  Of 
course,  we  are  more  than  pleased  to 
have  the  honor  of  calling  on  you. 
Otherwise,  we  should  have  paid  our 
respects  to  the  janitor,  at  General 
Headquarters." 

Delighted  to  hear  your  voice. 
Major,  I  answered  in  my  usual  tone. 
Kindly  stir  up  the  fire,  and  put  on 
some  water.  My  daughters  and  I 
will  shortly  join  you,  and  we  shall 
have  an  enjoyable  breakfast  together. 

Most  extraordinary!  I  breathed. 
Please  go  on ! 

Well,  pursued  Wanda,  they  proved 
to  be  very  fine  young  men  of  the  best 
families,  and  last  week  Honora  was 
engaged  to  one  of  those  officers.  Lieu- 
tenant John  Townley. 

Congratulations  I  By  this  time  T 
suppose  you  are  quite  reconciled  at 


having  birdmen  tap  at  the  window, 
or  glissade  to  the  fire-escape.  But 
now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
neighbors,  do  you  mind  if  I  satisfy 
my  curiosity  as  to  whether  you  have 
had  any  commonplace,  or  actually 
disagreeable  encounters  with  fellow 
apartmentarians  f 

Continuing,  my  apartment-house 
cousin  Wanda  said.  It  is  disagreeable 
to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  a  lot 
of  jumbled-up  human  beings  whom 
we  have  little  or  no  desire  to  get  ac- 
quainted with.  The  only  reason  that 
we  live  in  this  way  is  because  we 
haven't  the  money  to  stay  in  New 
York  and  do  otherwise. 

One  time,  in  a  particularly  crowded 
street-car  (we  are  too  poor  for  taxis, 
except  now  and  then) — a  car  that 
smelled  horribly  of  garlic — ^my  daugh- 
ter Flitta  gasped,  "Mother,  darling, 
in  all  this  car  there  is  not  one 
person  that  I  would  want  to  meet 
socially !" 

Wanda  and  I  laughed  together,  but 
I  fear  that  my  own  contribution  to 
the  mirth  was  of  the  acid  variety. 
Poor  Flitta !  What  a  weazened  apple 
this  world  of  ours  must  already  have 
become  to  her  I 

However,  I  said,  your  apartment 
house  can't  be  so  intolerable  as  a  trol- 
ley car,  for  you  can  always  creep  in- 
side your  four  waUs,  can't  you,  and 
shut  the  doort 

Not  at  all,  my  dear  coz,  came  back 
Wanda.  We  haven't  four  genuine 
walls,  or  even  one  wall.  Our  ceiling 
is  somebody  else's  floor,  and  our  fioor 
is  somebody  else's  ceiling,  and  we 
have  to  keep  up  some  of  the  windows, 
even  in  the  dead  of  winter.  There 
are  noises  from  the  court,  and  street, 
and  back  yard,  and  up  and  down  the 
dumb-waiter  shaft;  noises  in  and  on 
the  steam-pipes,  and  noises  from  the 
telephone,  not  to  mention  noises  from 
above  and  below,  paticularly  from 
above. 

I  can  not  describe  the  lineaments 
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of  the  new  family  that  has  moved  in 
over  us  within  the  last  two  weeks, 
but  I  should  estimate  that  there  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  children,  ranging 
from  one  year  to  manhood.  I  can  de- 
tect the  patter  of  small,  but  heavy 
feet  on  my  kitchen  ceiling,  which  isn't 
padded,  you  know :  **bump"  would  be 
a  more  exact  term  than  ''patter/' 
Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  guess  that 
beside  the  children,  there  is  a  Shet- 
land pony.  Every  boy  in  the  group 
must  own  a  toy  locomotive  and  a  base- 
ball bat,  and  every  daughter  a  flat- 
iron  and  a  pair  of  roller-skates,  and 
all  of  these  possessions  are  constantly 
being  dropt,  or  thrown.  Oh,  those  end- 
less games  of  tag!  And  that  tinny 
piano !  And  those  dancing  feet  1  It 
is  providential  that  our  chandelier 
hasn't  come  out  by  the  roots.  If  it 
did,  we  should  all  be  asphyxiated  be- 
fore I  could  insert  a  cork! 

Youngsters,  I  agreed  (I  have  seven 
of  my  own),  are  often  given  to  self- 
expression.  It  takes  the  quiet  busi- 
ness man  to  snore  all  night  in  the 
sleeping-car  as  tho  he  were  the  loco- 
motive and  not  the  passenger. 

Apartment  houses  and  hotels, 
groaned  Wanda,  with  deep  emotion, 
are  no  places  for  growing  children. 
Thank  my  stars,  Plitta  and  Honora 
have  passed  the  pigtail  stage,  and 
when  they  were  in  it,  I  took  no  non- 
sense from  them.  I  don't  wonder 
that  the  most  exclusive  hostelries  re- 
fuse children.  I  heard  of  a  family 
man  who  became  so  exhausted  from 
being  turned  down  by  landlords  that 
he  got  his  words  mixed  and  begged 
for  an  apartment  of  six  baths  and  a 
room.  If  my  two  girls  had  been  boys, 
I  would  unfailingly  have  packed  them 
off  to  boarding-school  in  the  winter, 
and  to  a  Maine  camp  in  the  summer. 
Not  that  I  don't  like  children.  You 
remember  the  wonderful  games  that 
we  used  to  play  at  your  father's  dur- 
ing the  holidays! 

Perhaps,    I    wickedly    suggested. 


there  ought  to  be  no  cities  at  all,  just 
towns  and  country,  and  every  one  the 
baron  of  his  own  little  castle,  or  pri- 
vate park. 

Not  at  alll  disagreed  Wanda,  with 
that  decided  set  of  the  mouth  that  has 
distinguished  woman  for  the  past  few 
thousand  years.  I  just  love  a  big 
city,  and  all  its  excitements  1 

I  can  see  that  you  do,  I  dryly  com- 
mented. But  let's  return  to  those 
proximate  x>eople  across  the  hallway, 
and  below  your  apartment. 

Don't  ask  me  1  objected  Wanda,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  court,  in  the 
next  building,  there  is  a  young  woman 
who  does  vocal  exercises  until  I  am 
nearly  frantic.  There  ought  to  be  a 
municipal  "Howling  AUey"  where 
such  people  could  be  penned. 

How  are  Plitta  and  Honora  getting 
on  with  their  music  f  I  remember 
with  what  distinction  they  used  to 
play  a  piano  duet  called,  "The  Twins 
at  Breakfast." 

Our  Plitta  is  doing  well  with  the 
tenor  saxophone,  and  Honora  is  de- 
veloping a  charming  contralto.  But 
it's  amusing  when  she  catches  a  cold, 
and  tries  to  practise,  and  her  con- 
tralto becomes  a  positive  bass.  I'm 
thankful  that  my  dear  girls  show  real 
musical  talent.  I  don't  let  them  take 
all  of  their  exercises  in  the  house; 
they  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
studio  with  Dr.  Mel  and  Professor 
Zizzini. 

Wanda  here  left  the  room  to  re- 
turn with  some  wonderful  chocolate 
cake. 

Do  you  find  apartment  house  life 
fairly  healthful!  I  questioned,  after 
we  had  talked  on  other  subjects,  such 
as  the  hoped-for  motor-car  that  my 
cousin  was  dreaming  about.  We  coun- 
try people  do  not  necessarily  keep 
well  during  the  winter. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  hardly 
ever  hear  of  sickness  being  prevalent 
on  our  block.  I  have  occasionally 
visited  friends  in  the  hospital,  and  at 
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their  homes.  We  are  careful  to  keep 
away  from  those  germ-laden  alums 
and  side  streets.  No  social  settlement 
nonsense  for  my  girls!  I  fancy  that 
it  is  the  policy  for  apartment  house 
proprietors  to  hush  up  sickness  and 
death  as  much  as  possible.  One  time 
I  saw  a  piece  of  crape  on  the  opposite 
door,  and  I  tell  you  it  didn't  take  me 
long  to  pack  off  FUtta,  Honora,  and 
myself  for  a  visit  with  Aunt  Nettie 
in  Roselle  Park.  Funerals  and  mourn- 
ers are  terribly  depressing. 

How  old  a  x)erson  had  diedf  I  in- 
quired. 

I'm  unable  to  say.  There  were  no 
white  ribbons.  I  can't  remember 
whether  they  were  lavender,  violet,  or 
plain  black.  But  one  very  sad  thing 
did  hapi>en  three  years  ago.  It  was 
thrust  upon  us,  so  to  speak,  I  heard 
the  i>olice  smashing  into  the  apart- 
ment below  us,  and  when  I  questioned 
them,  they  told  me  that  they  had  been 
sent  around  with  a  man  from  the  tele- 
phone company.  An  old  man  and  his 
sister  had  been  living  all  by  them- 
selves. The  woman  must  have  fallen 
ill,  and  her  brother  must  have  tried 
to  phone.  It  seems  as  tho,  after  he 
had  taken  down  the  receiver,  he  must 
have  stumbled  and  struck  his  head: 
X)erhaps  he  also  was  iU  at  the  time. 
In  any  case,  when  the  policy  arrived, 
both  of  these  people  were  lying  dead 
in  the  winter's  cold.  (You  remember 
that  fuel  famine,  when  we  all  had  to 
take  to  kerosene-  and  gas-heaters.)  I 
was  sorry  that  I  had  not  gone  in  to 
see  them,  now  and  then.  What  was 
their  namef  I  have  such  a  poor 
memory  for  names  I 

When  I  had  reached  home  again, 
my  wife  said,  It's  all  very  well  for 
you  to  make  fun  of  your  cousin 
Wanda  for  being  so  unneighborly, 
but  you  and  I  are  mighty  feeble 
neighbors  in  companion  with  two 
South  African  lepers  that  Dr.  Hol- 
beck  watched  at  work.  One  leper  had 
no  hands ;  the  other  had  no  feet.    The 


man  without  hands  was  carrying  the 
man  without  feet,  and  he,  in  turn, 
carried  the  seed  bag,  and  dropt  a  seed 
now  and  then,  which  the  handless  man 
pressed  into  the  ground  with  his  feet ; 
and  so,  between  the  two  of  them, 
they  did  the  work  of  one  man,  and 
showed  how  much  they  cared  for 
each  other. 

True  enough,  my  dear,  I  responded. 
And  speaking  of  responsibiUty  to  our 
neighbors,  did  you  ever  hear  what  is 
done  by  the  officials  of  a  certain  Chin- 
ese province  when  a  son  murders  his 
father? 

No,  but  I  suppose  that  you  are  try- 
ing to  go  my  South  African  story 
one  better  I 

The  governor  of  this  midland  prov- 
ince, I  went  on,  had  the  houses  of 
all  the  neighbors  pulled  down  as  a 
punishment  for  their  not  having 
had  a  better  influence  over  the  crim- 
inal! 

We  will  do  well  to  cherish  these 
words  from  the  records  of  Merlin: 
Therefore  men  seyn  an  olde  sawe,  who 
hath  a  goode  neighbour  hath  goode 
morowe. 

If  everyone,  wrote  Bamett,  who 
professes  to  care  about  the  poor  would 
make  himself  the  friend  of  one  x>oor 
person,  there  would  soon  be  no  insol- 
uble problem  of  the  masses,  and  Lon- 
don would  be  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  becoming  the  city  of  happy 
homes. 

Neighborliness,  then,  goes  far  deep- 
er than  saying  a  jocund  ''Oood  morn- 
ing! How  is  everybody!"  or  than 
purring  out  dozens  of  "My  dears," 
and  "So  sorrys."  It  goes  way  down 
deeper  than  loaning  the  lawn  mower, 
or  sitting  beside  the  sick-bed.  It  goes 
far,  far  below  being  "nice"  to  people 
who  belong  to  the  same  lodge,  or  po- 
litical club,  or  regimental  company, 
or  religious  body.  Neighborliness 
must  begin  in  the  mind,  the  heart,  and 
the  tongue. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  GROUND  OF 

IMAGINATION 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Baxter  Labkin,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


'There  is  an  enchanted  middle 
ground  between  virtue  and  vice, 
where  many  a  soul  lives  and  feeds  in 
secret,  and  takes  its  payment  for  the 
restraint  and  mortification  of  its  out- 
ward life." 

These  words  were  written  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  and 
they  have  a  sharp  point.  They  probe 
to  the  heart  of  nearly  every  moral 
disaster  that  ever  overtakes  a  human 
soul.  The  "enchanted  middle  ground" 
is  a  region  that  lies  in  the  realm  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  in  this  realm 
that  human  destiny  is  almost  wholly 
determined.  Dr.  Holland  was  speak- 
ing of  that  very  great  number  of  peo- 
ple who  lead  outwardly  correct  lives, 
who  nevertheless  perform  acts  in  im- 
agination which  they  would  not  dare 
to  perform  in  actual  fact.  They  have 
enough  sense  of  right,  enough  con- 
science, to  keep  them  outwardly  up- 
right; but  they  are  not  so  controlled 
by  right  principle  but  that  they  will 
willingly  allow  their  secret  imagina- 
tion to  revel  in  forbidden  fields. 

This  is  pitifully  in  accord  with  the 
facts  of  human  nature.  People  per- 
mit themselves  in  thought  to  commit 
acts  which  they  would  not  dare  to 
commit  in  practise.  They  exult,  even 
if  not  always  recognizing  the  fact,  in 
the  "enchanted  middle  ground."  It 
is  a  kind  of  compromise  with  their 
souls,  in  which  they  try  to  even  up 
matters  —  seeking  reprisals,  so  to 
speak,  to  compensate  them  for  being 
so  correct  in  outward  life.  Missing 
so  much  in  practise,  they  try  to  make 
it  up  to  themselves  in  secret  thought ! 
There  may  often  be  no  intention  of 
doing  wrong  in  this.  It  is  "only  an 
attempt  to  filch  from  sin  all  the  pleas- 
ure that  can  be  procured  without  its 
penalty." 


This  may  be  the  puri>08e  in  it,  but 
let  him  who  does  it  understand  very 
well  that  he  does  not  escape  the 
penalty.  The  detested  practise  is  sin 
whether  it  leads  to  outward  act  or 
not.  No  man  has  any  right  to  dally 
in  thought  with  sins  which  he  dare 
not  commit.  He  that  does  needs  a  puri- 
fying moral  bath  and  disinfectant. 

There  is  virtually  no  such  thing  as 
a  sudden  moral  downfall.  Moral  dis- 
asters are  a  result,  not  an  acci- 
dent. They  have  been  prepared  for. 
Thought  has  preceded  act.  Sudden 
temptation  is  usually  harmless  unless 
the  soul  to  which  it  comes  is  in  a  state 
of  impaired  moral  resistance.  Im- 
pure imaginings  or  unworthy  or 
empty  thinking  inevitably  bring  about 
in  a  soul  a  condition  of  low  moral  re- 
sistance.     Dr.    Holland    puts    this 

strongly : 

A  pure  soul  sternly  standing  on  the 
ground  of  virtue,  or  a  pure  soul  standing 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  vice,  not  onee 
in  ten  thousand  instances  bends  from  its 
rectitude.  It  is  only  when  it  willingly  be- 
comes a  wanderer  among  the  wues  of 
temptation,  and  an  entertainer  of  the 
images  it  finds  there,  that  it  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  power  that  procures  ruin. 

Dr.  Holland  has  a  very  graphic 
illustration  which  I  am  loath  to  omit. 
He  likens  the  realm  of  forbidden  im- 
agination to  a  voluptuous  fairy  island 
in  the  sea  of  life,  known  only  by  in- 
dividual personal  discovery.  The  voy- 
agers to  it  are  all  unseen  to  each  other 

and  the  voyages  themselves  are  secret. 
Out  toward  this  charmed  island,  by  day 
and  by  night,  a  million  shaUops  push  unseen 
of  eadi  other,  and  of  the  realm  of  real  life 
left  behind,  for  revelry  and  reward!  The 
single  sailors  never  meet  each  other;  they 
tread  the  same  paths  unknown  of  each 
other;  they  come  back,  and  no  one  knows, 
ana  no  one  asks  where  they  have  been. 
Again  and  again  is  the  visit  repeated,  with 
no  absolutely  vicious  intention,  yet  not 
without  gathering  the  taint  of  vice.  If 
Ood's  light  could  shine  upon  this  crowded 
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sea,  and  discover  the  secrets  of  the  island 
which  it  invests,  what  shameful  retreats  and 
encounters  should  we  witness — fathers, 
mothers,  maidens,  men-— children  even,  whom 
we  had  deemed  as  pure  as  snow — ^flying  with 
guiltj  eyes  and  white  lips  to  hide  themselves 
from  a  great  disgrace. 

'The  pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the  well 
gets  broken  at  last." 

How  much  leeway  shall  a  man  give 


his  imagination  in  this  middle  ground 
between  virtue  and  Outward  vice  f  To 
ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  It 
has  only  one  answer — in  principle. 
But  in  actual  practise — ah,  that  is 
another  matter!  My  brother,  here 
you  need  the  grace  of  Gtod  if  ever  you 
need  it  anywhere. 


EVOLUTION,  THE  BIBLE,  AND  RELIGION ' 


By  Frederic  J.  Gurney 

[In  the  June  number  we  printed  two  articles  on  God  and  Evolution.  One  of  our  8ub- 
seribers,  after  reading  them,  propounded  to  us  the  following  question:  ''Would  it  not  be 
well  to  ask  some  one  who  has  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  contribute  an 
article  on  evolution!"  We  deem  the  following  a  fair  and  constructive  treatment  of  the 
qu^tion  as  stated  in  the  title,  and  it  is  here  reproduced,  in  part,  by  permission  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  We  purpose  later  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  facts  of  evolution. 
—Eds.] 


Ths  Issue:  Evolution  as  a  principle  in 
nature  has  come  to  be  accepted  in  practically 
all  departments  of  knowledge  and  all  lines 
of  investigation.  It  is  only  because  of  a 
supposed  hostility  to  religion  that  there  are 
still  some  people  combating  it.  So  much 
is  being  said  and  written  against  it  in 
certain  quarters  as  an  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  that  a  plain  statement  of  the 
case  is  not  untimely.  .   .    . 

Ths  Eyidencs:  Evolution  is  the  process 
through  which  God  made  the  world  and  all 
that  dwell  therein.  This  is  what  the  theory 
means.  It  includes  the  entire  universe — 
all  the  heavenly  bodies,  even  the  most  re- 
mote, our  own  solar  system,  the  earth  in 
its  formation,  and  all  forms  of  life,  vege- 
table and  animal,  which  inhabit  it.  So  it 
embraces  astronomy,  the  study  of  the 
heavens;  geology,  the  study  of  the  earth; 
botany,  the  study  of  plant  life ;  and  zoology, 
the  study  of  animal  life;  and  it  includes 
man  with  all  his  capacities  and  all  his 
achievements.  The  principle  underlying  all 
is— development,  from  the  simplest  forms  to 
all  the  infinite  variety  and  the  infinitely 
complex  and  highly  organized  forms  that 
now  exist.  So  it  is  commonly  called  the 
development  theory.  From  time  to  time  dur- 
ing many  centuries  thoughtful  observers  of 
nature  had  felt  their  way  toward  this  theory, 
but  the  working  of  it  out  into  a  thorough- 


going system  has  taken  place  within  the 
past  seventy-five  years.  It  was  in  1859  that 
Charles  Darwin  published  his  Origin  of 
Species  and  in  1871  followed  his  Descent  of 
Man,  These  were  epoch-making  books, 
which,  together  with  the  works  of  Alfred  B. 
Wallace,  another  great  English  scientist,  put 
the  subject  of  the  evolution  of  living  things 
prominently  before  the  world.  So  the  term 
'^Darwinism"  is  not  infrequently  used,  tho 
scientific  men  restrict  this  term  to  certain 
phases  of  the  subject. 

Within  a  few  decades  the  development 
theory,  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  reasonable- 
ness and  its  helpfulness  in  understanding 
the  material  universe,  established  itself  in 
all  the  natural  sciences.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago.  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  an 
eminent  geologist  and  a  devout  Christian 
man,  said: 

Evolution  is  no  longer  a  school  of  thought. 
The  words  evolutionism  and  evolutionist 
ought  not  any  longer  to  be  used,  any  more 
than  gravitationism  and  gravitationist,  for 
the  law  of  evolution  is  as  certain  as  the  law 
of  gravitation. 

When  once  the  pathway  was  made  clear, 
there  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the  first-hand 
study  of  natiire,  and  men  gave  themselves 
to  the  task  with  keen  ardor  and  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  result  was  that  in 
every  department  of  natural  science  facts 
in  most  amazing  array  have  been  discovered 
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bj  observation  and  experiment  and  have 
been  most  earefullj  studied,  both  minutely 
in  themselves  and  comprehensivelj  in  rela- 
tion  one  to  another.  The  knowledge  of 
nature  as  a  whole  has  been  extended  and 
systematized  to  a  degree  that  may  well  ex- 
eite  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm  of  every 
intelligent  person.  More  important  still  is 
the  establi^ing  of  evolution  as  a  principle. 
Not  only  is  it  seen  to  be  true  as  a  theory 
of  how  things  came  to  be  as  they  are,  but 
it  also  furnishes  the  method  of  study  for 
advance  along  all  lines.  ...  In  existing 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  from  the  high- 
est forms  to  the  lowest,  the  vital  process 
is  traced  back  to  the  simplest  beginnings. 
In  the  structure  of  the  earth  a  like  con- 
tinuity is  found  in  the  formation  of  moun- 
tains and  plains,  rocks  and  soil,  and  aU  other 
features  that  go  to  make  up  the  planet  on 
which  we  live.  In  the  remains  of  extinct 
life,  found  in  such  abundance  beneath  the 
surface,  the  same  is  true.  Again  and  again 
have  various  ''missing  links"  been  found  by 
further  explorations.  New  forms,  inter- 
mediate between  those  abeady  known,  are 
frequently  unearthed.  So  far  as  evidence 
is  concerned,  the  chain  is  practically  com- 
plete. In  all  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  investigation  men  work  on  the 
basis  of  evolution  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  find  it  a  valid  and  trustworthy  principle. 

The  Objxotion:  When  this  point  in  the 
story  is  reached,  we  meet  objections  from 
two  classes  of  people.  Some  see  the  force 
of  these  facts  and  the  irresistible  inferences 
from  them,  but  are  perplexed  and  bewildered 
because  they  do  not  see  how  to  square  all 
this  with  their  belief  in  the  Bible.  ...  It 
will  help  them  greatly  if  they  will  go  with 
open  mind  along  the  line  of  argument  .  .  . 
here  following.  The  outcome  will  give  them 
a  sense  of  relief  and  freedom,  as  it  has 
already  given  to  thousands  of  others.  They 
will  get  a  new  vision  of  truth,  an  enlarged 
conception  of  God  and  of  man's  relation  to 
him  that  will  be  of  priceless  value.  Others 
seem  hopelessly  sure  that  everything  scien- 
tific is  wrong  or  at  least  is  oi)en  to  sus- 
picion of  being  antireligious.  One  can  but 
wish  that  they  would  open  their  minds  and 
look,  without  fearing  that  newly  discovered 
truth  will  undermine  the  Christian  faith. 

Just  here  the  question  is  raised.  But  what 
about  the  Bible,  particularly  the  first  chap- 


ter of  Oeneeisf  The  answer  is,  essentially: 
Nothing  about  it;  so  far  as  the  study  of 
external  nature  is  concerned,  it  forms  no 
part  of   the  evidence. 

The   earth   is   the  Lord's   and  the  fulness 

thereof ; 
The  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

It  is  as  truly  our  privilege  and  our  duty 
to  study  the  world  before  us,  of  which 
we  are  a  part,  and  to  accept  its  testimony 
in  the  material  field  as  it  is  to  study  the 
Bible  and  accept  its  testimony  in  the 
spiritual  field.  We  had  to  use  our  minds 
to  decide  whether  we  would  believe  the 
Bible.  Why  not  enlarge  our  vision  and 
consider  also  what  God  has  to  tell  us  through 
other  channels?  The  testimony  of  the  ma- 
terial world  is  this:  Careful  and  thorough 
and  unprejudiced  study  points  unmistakably 
and  unavoidably  to  a  process  of  evolution 
as  the  method  by  which  the  world  came 
to  be  as  it  is.  Why  not  accept  that  testi. 
monyf  But  is  not  the  Bible  the  inspired 
and  infallible  Word  of  God,  and  must  we 
not  accept  what  it  says  at  face  value  as 
against  any  human  theory  however  plausible, 
and  does  it  not  tell  us  very  plainly  how  the 
world  was  made?  Now  this  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter.  If  we  must  regard  the 
Bible  as  a  first  and  last  word  on  ail  sub- 
jects, dictated  by  the  Creator  to  human 
amanuenses  and  binding  our  understanding 
without  reference  to  what  may  be  learned 
from  any  and  all  other  works  of  Gk>d,  we 
are  in  a  serious  dilemma.  The  visible  works 
of  God  tell  us  one  thing  and  the  dictated 
words  of  God  seem  to  tell  us  another  and 
very  different  thing. 

This  dif&culty  took  shape  in  the  minds  of 
religious  leaders  as  soon  as  the  theory  was 
clearly  set  forth.  Forced  to  admit  the  reality 
of  much  that  had  been  discovered  in  the 
realm  of  natural  science  and  yet  fearful  for 
religion,  they  began  to  devise  various  lines 
of  argument  in  order  to  save  the  faith  with- 
out denying  the  plain  facts  of  nature.  The 
commonest  and  most  plausible  theory  has 
been  to  regard  the  six  days  of  creation  as 
six  ages,  and  try  to  make  them  correspond 
to  the  successive  periods  of  which  the  geolo- 
gists have  found  evidence  in  the  history  of 
the  earth.  The  figurative  statement  in  the 
Bible  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years  gave  color  to  this  theory,  and 
certain  broad  parallels  between  the  geologic 
ages  and  the  creative  acts  on  successive  days 
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18  narrated  in  GenesiB   seemed  further  to 
support  it. 

CoBeermng  aneli  efforts  Professor  Henry 
Dnunmond,  another  eminent  scientist,  .  .  . 
wToto: 

Sdenee  is  tired  of  reconciliations  between 
two  things  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
contrasted,  and  the  critics  have  rightly  dis- 
corered  that  in  most  cases  where  science 
is  either  pitted  against  religion  or  fused 
with  it,  there  is  some  fatal  misconception 
to  begin  with  as  to  the  scope  and  province 
of  either. 

Indeed,  the  more  thoroughly  we  read  the 
roehs  and  the  more  candidly  we  read  the 
Scriptures  the  plainer  does  it  become  that 
sneh  harmonizing  devices  are  ingenious  and 
interesting  rather  than  convincing  and 
satisfying. 

Thi  Beoognition   or    ScBiPTUfis:      But 
we  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  interpret 
the  Bible   in    such   a   mechanical    fashion. 
There  is  a  far  easier  way  to  avoid  the  dif- 
ficolty,  a  way  that  is  also  better  because  it 
is  true,  and  that  is,  simply  to  recognize 
the  fact,  that  the  dilemma  is  imaginary  and 
not  reaL    The  Bible  is  a  library  of  books 
whose  one  concern  is  religion,  not  natural 
science.     They    were    written    ages   before 
natural  science  was  bom.    They  reflect  the 
conceptions   of    nature   that   were    current 
when  they  were  written,  but  it  is  religion, 
spiritual  truth,  which  they  aim  to  impart, 
not  a  knowledge  of  nature  or  the  history  of 
the  earth.    To  force  the  Bible  or  any  part 
of  it  into  service  as  a  scientific  treatise  con- 
fuses people's  ideas  about  nature  and  also 
does  violence  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  Scripture  itself.    The  Bible  displays  an 
intimate  acquaintance   with   nature   and   a 
love  and  appreciation  of  its  beauties,  for 
it  is  the  literature  of  a  people  who  lived 
largdy  in  the  open  and  were  familiar  with 
^Jod's  out-of-doors.  ...  In  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Qenesis  itself  the  evident  aim  is  to 
Kt  forth  God  as  the  Creator  and  man  as 
n*^  in  his  image,  the  crown  of  the  creative 
process,  whom  God  set  over  the  works  of 
his  hands.    Simple,  dignified,  lofty  in  con- 
ception, poetic  in  form,  it  contains  lessons 
of  priceless   spiritual   value   for   the   men 
of  the  writer's  time  and  of  all  time,  but 
it  has  nothing  to  teach  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury as  to  the  actual  process  of  creation. 
God  left  mankind  to  discover  that  for  them- 
selves, just  as  he  has  left  them  to  discover 


many  other  things  in  life,  by  observation 
and  experience.  The  primitive  ideas  con- 
cerning nature  have  merely  been  outgrown. 
It  was  vitally  important,  however,  that 
man's  spiritual  training  should  begin  in  the 
childhood  of  the  race.  This  is  precisely  our 
way  now  in  family  life,  that  is  if  we  are 
wise.  We  begin  to  teach  our  children  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  at  the 
very  outset.  We  train  them  in  morals,  we 
strive  to  lead  them  into  a  conscious  spiritual 
life  just  as  early  as  they  are  capable  of  it, 
and  they  are  capable  of  it  earlier  than  many 
people  suppose.  Children  can  appreciate  the 
essential  spiritual  things  long  before  they 
can  understand  the  things  which  eventually 
make  up  their  intellectual  equipment.  That 
is  the  way  God  has  dealt  with  the  race, 
as  we  find  recorded  in  the  Bible.  .   .   . 

The  Words  or  Nature:  When  it  comes 
to  understanding  nature,  the  natural  and 
reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to  oipen  and  read 
the  book  of  material  things  which  the  hand 
of  the  Creator  has  laid  before  us.  The  way 
to  find  out  how  Gk>d  made  the  earth  is  to 
look  and  see  how  he  is  making  it  now. 
Formative  processes  are  going  on  aU  the 
time. 

The  waters  wear  the  stones. 
The   overflowings   thereof   carry  away  the 
dust  of  the  earth. 

Bivers  are  carrying  down  their  silt  and 
building  flood  plains  in  their  curves  and  de- 
posits on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the  wind  is 
drifting  the  sand,  volcanoes  and  earthquakes 
are  making  changes  in  the  earth's  surface, 
and  other  forces  are  at  work  each  in  its 
own  way.  Most  of  these  processes  are  slow 
and  are  unnoticed  by  the  casual  observer, 
but  they  are  quite  apparent  to  one  who 
will  take  the  time  to  look.  The  formations 
they  produce  are  precisely  like  those  found 
below  the  surface,  even  in  the  vast  strata 
very  far  below,  which  are  manifestly  very, 
very  old.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt 
that  these  earlier  formations  were  made  by 
the  same  processes  as  those  now  at  work. 
And  as  they  are  far  more  vast  in  extent 
than  the  visible  surface  formations,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  time  occupied  in  forming 
them  must  have  been  incalculably  longer. 
The  way  to  find  out  how  God  made  living 
creatures  is  to  see  how  he  is  making  them 
now.  Of  all  the  myriad  forms,  animal  and 
vegetable,  which  people  the  earth,  not  one 
individual  of  any  kind  springs  into  being 
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full  grown,  unless  it  be  the  very  simplest 
organisms  consisting  of  only  a  single  cell. 
They  all  come  by  growth — from  germ  to  lily 
of  the  field,  from  germ  to  sturdy  oak,  from 
germ  in  the  egg  to  full-fledged  eagle,  from 
germ  in  the  womb  to  full-grown  man.  This 
is  God's  way  of  making  living  creatures 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  reason  at 
all  to  doubt  that  the  vital  processes  now  at 
work  have  been  working  throughout  the 
ages,  or  that  God  made  the  race  in  the 
same  way  that  he  now  ixiakes  the  individual, 
by  gradual  processes.  And  as  the  race  is 
incalculably  greater  than  the  individual,  so 
the  time  occupied  must  have  been  im- 
measurably greater.  A  vital  force,  divinely 
implanted,  continually  urging  upward,  and 
a  marvelous  power  of  adaptation  to  exter- 
nal conditions,  have  in  the  course  of  ages 
brought  into  being  the  wonderful  world  that 
now  is. 

The  BsAcnoNABiES :  What  we  are  con- 
sidering is  process.  We  need  not  raise  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  all  things.  That 
is  a  philosophical  question,  and  may  be  left 
to  the  philosophers.  The  important  thing 
is  to  recognize  frankly  what  nature  teaches 
us  about-  God's  way  of  doing  these  things. 
But  the  reactionaries,  the  x>eople  who  are 
suspicious  of  everything  scientific  and  are 
afraid  for  the  faith,  are  not  willing  to  be 
convinced,  no  matter  how  cogent  the  evi- 
dence may  be.  '*No,"  they  say,  "we  must 
hold  the  old  ground  and  not  concede  any- 
thing to  the  unbelievers.  If  we  yield  at  all 
the  faith  is  gone."  But  the  difficulty  is 
that  the  old  ground  will  no  longer  hold  us. 
It  long  ago  became  utterly  unstable,  and 
it  is  folly,  worse  than  folly,  to  try  to  main- 
tain an  argument  for  religion  on  ground 
which  for  years  and  years  past  has  been 
crumbling  under  our  feet  more  and  more 
completely  every  day.  .  .  .  The  develop- 
ment theory  has  come  to  stay.  .  .  .  It  is 
the  carefully  wrought  product  of  the  most 
painstaking,  thoroughgoing  research  by  men 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
nature.  It  is  not  speculation  but  investiga- 
tion that  they  have  carried  on.  Their  work 
has  been  done  at  first  hand  and  with  un- 
shrinking intellectual  honesty.  Their  find- 
ings all  lead  to  the  same  general  conclusion. 
No  man  who  denies  this  conclusion  has  a 
right  to  demand,  on  religious  grounds  or  on 
any  other,  that  we  accept  his  contrary  judg- 


ment until  he,  too,  has  gone  through  the  same 
thorough  investigation  and  can  show  valid 
reasons  for  denying  it.  The  theory  is  being 
modified  in  details  and  will  continue  to  be 
modified  as  time  goes  on  and  further  facta 
come  to  light,  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
principle;  that  is  established  beyond  debate. 
.  .  .  The  traditional  conception  .  .  .is 
simply  the  inheritance  from  past  ages,  when 
men  judged  only  by  casual  appearance  and 
thought  about  nature  as  children  do  now. 
It  is  as  completely  outgrown  as  the  belief 
that  our  earth  is  the  center  of  the  universe. 

"But  the  development  theory,"  it  is  said, 
"rules  out  God  entirely  and  leaves  us  in  a 
universe  of  mere  matter  and  blind  force." 
It  does  nothing  of  the  sort;  it  opens  our 
eyes  to  see  how  God  works.  It  enables  us 
to  discover  behind  the  wonders  and  beauties 
of  his  world  the  still  greater  marvels  of 
the  method  by  which  he  has  produced  it 
It  does  not  solve  all  problems,  does  not  pre- 
tend to,  but  it  does  answer  the  question 
Howf  in  the  realm  of  visible  and  tangible 
things.  "But,"  it  is  objected  once  more, 
"this  theory  makes  us  nothing  more  than 
animals.  We  are  not  made  in  the  image  of 
God  after  all."  It  does  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Humanity  is  what  it  is,  however  it  came  to 
be.  A  man  is  no  less  a  man  because  he  was 
once  a  baby  in  arms.  It  is  just  as  true  as 
it  ever  was  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being.  It 
is  just  as  true  as  it  ever  was  that  he  has 
intellectual  capacities  which  can  not  be  filled 
by  material  things,  that  he  has  spiritual  as 
pirations  which  can  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
things  of  time  and  sense.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  more  true  than  it  was  before,  but 
only  just  as  much  so,  that  man  has  a  physi- 
cal being,  that  in  his  body  there  is  an  un- 
deniable kinship  to  the  lower  animals,  and 
that  in  dealing  with  human  nature,  whether 
theoretically  or  practically,  this  fact  must  be 
taken  into  account.  .    .    . 

Another  objection  that  is  often  put  for- 
ward as  an  argument  is,  that  scientific  men 
themselves  do  not  agree  in  regard  to  evolu- 
tion. Of  course  they  do  not.  Why  should 
theyf  How  can  they  be  expected  tof  Is  not 
the  same  thing  true  in  every  realm  f  What 
two  theologians  agree  in  their  statements  of 
Christian  truth  f  There  are  theological  tenets 
without  number  by  which  teachers  of  re- 
ligion attempt  to  state  Christianity  in  terms 
that  may  satisfy  their  intellectual  concep- 
tions.    Many  of  these  tenets  differ  widelj 
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and  some  eontradiet  each  other,  jet  all  these 
men  base  their  teachings  on  the  Bible. 
Nerertheless  a  man  would  be  a  fool  who 
would  argue  from  this  disagreement  that 
Qiristianity  is  false  and  the  spiritual  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  is  not  worthy  of  belief. 
In  the  great  basic  facts  of  Christian  life 
and  the  saving  power  of  the  gospel  they 
all  agree.  It  is  in  the  explanation  of  the 
faets  that  thej  do  not  see  alike.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  realm  of 
natoral  science.  Aa  to  the  fact  of  evolution 
^ere  is  no  disagreement  at  all  among  scien- 
tifie  men,  but  the  field  is  vast  beyond  con- 
ception,  the  forces  of  nature  act  in  ways 
innomerable,  and  their  operations  are  ex- 
eeedinglj  complex.  It  is  therefore  not  only 
natnnl  but  inevitable  that  in  studying  these 
tliingB,  in  order  if  possible  to  ascertain  the 
eanses  and  method  of  evolution,  men  should 
differ  in  their  views.  Some  put  more  stress 
on  one  set  of  forces  and  others  more  on 
another.  No  one  claims  to  have  explained 
ererything  but  they  keep  on  investigating, 
confident  that  further  study  will  reap  further 
results. 

Thi  Revolution:  The  development  the- 
ory can  not  be  put  as  a  patch  on  the  old 
eoneeption  of  nature;  it  takes  the  place  of  it 
entirely.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  advance  in  our 
biowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature. 
It  is  of  inestimable  value  in  the  solution 
of  ih»  problems  of  life,  personal,  social,  and 
religions.  The  theory  is  revolutionary,  as 
the  Gopemican  theory  was.  .  .  .  Men 
proved  from  the  Bible  that  Columbus  was 
wrong  when  he  said  the  earth  was  round. 
Nevertheless  his  ships,  when  they  ventured 
01  nsknown  seas,  did  not  sail  off  the  edge 
of  a  flat  world  into  the  void,  and  it  was 
oaly  a  few  years  later  that  Magellan's  fleet 
niled  all  the  way  around.  Men  proved  from 
the  Bible  that  Cox)emicus  was  wrong  and 
ntde  Oalileo  recant  on  his  knees  the  belief 
that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun.  Tet 
H  really  does  move  around  the  sun  and  it 
Ittd  always  been  doing  so. 

'^Bnt,"  say  the  reactionaries,  ''this  theory 
raises  many  serious  difftculties.  If  we  take 
ov  stand  on  the  new  ground,  we  encounter 
Bore  difficulties  than  on  the  old."  So  be  it, 
bat  they  are  difficulties  of  another  sort. 
They  do  not  involve  us  in  absurdity.  They 
do  not  require  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  well- 
s«ortained  facta  or  try  to  explain  them 


away.  .  .  .  They  are  difficulties  of  unsolved 
problems  and  unexplored  fields.  Such  dif- 
ficulties offer  a  splendid  challenge  to  Chris- 
.  tian  scholarship.  They  call  to  men  who 
know  that  humanity  is  not  all  included  in 
terms  of  biology  to  give  their  lives  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems  and  not  leave  the 
field  to  men  whose  interest  is  in  the  material 
side  of  the  subject  alone.  They  offer  a 
noble  appeal  to  faith;  that  faith  is  .  .  . 
a  calm  confidence  that  the  Creator  who  gave 
us  eyes  to  see  and  minds  to  think  will  not 
disappoint  us  when  we  study  without  hesita- 
tion all  the  things  he  has  made,  that  all 
truth  is  from  him  and  is  for  us,  and  that 
things  material  are  intended  as  helps  to  the 
spiritual  life  and  can  be  made  to  serve  it. 

The  False  Ai/tebnative:  Indeed,  pre- 
cisely this  result  is  coming  to  pass.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  the  controversy  many  scien- 
tific men  were  repelled  and  took  an  attitude 
that  was  non-religious,  tho  not  necessarily 
antireligious,  because  of  the  violent  attacks 
made  by  many  well-meaning  but  short- 
sighted defenders  of  the  faith.  Theee  at- 
tacks did  a  vast  amount  of  harm  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  not  a  little  of  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  They  confused  the  issue 
by  raising  a  false  alternative,  and  forced 
men  into  opposing  camps  while  both  parties 
were  really  seeking  for  truth.  In  recent 
years,  however,  a  truer  view  has  been  arising, 
and  many  men  of  truly  Christian  spirit  are 
working  in  these  fields  with  the  Christian 
faith  as  their  spiritual  ground.  It  is  childish 
and  absurd  to  stigmatize  men  as  unbelievers 
because  they  are  scientific  scholars. 

The  Unsettuno  of  Faith:  In  the  re- 
newed controversy  at  the  present  time  it  is 
the  zealous  but  unpereeiving  religious  lead- 
ers who  are  doing  the  most  harm.  They 
have  raised  again  the  false  alternative.  They 
are  saying,  in  effect:  'Tou  must  believe 
everything  in  the  Bible  as  being  literal 
fact  just  as  it  stands,  or  you  can  not 
be  a  Christian.  Tou  must  believe  that 
the  world  was  made  in  six  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  or  you  can  not  follow 
Jesus  Christ."  The  position  is  false.  Jesus 
himself  said  nothing  like  that,  and  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  Great  Commission. 
His  appeal  is  to  the  heart  and  the  life.  His 
religion  is  a  spiritual  matter,  not  a  matter 
of  belief  concerning  the  material  world. 
Faith  in  him,  obedience  to  him,  living  his 
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life^  does  not  depend  on  the  rejection  of 
evolution  or  on  the  rejection  or  acceptance 
of  any  view  of  the  external  world. 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that  the 
faith  of  young  people  is  wrecked  in  the 
schools,  particularly  in  the  state  universities, 
by  the  scientific  teaching  which  they  get. 
It  is  quite  true,  more'^  the  pity,  that  there 
are  still  scientific  men  who  seem  indifferent 
to  religion  and  some  whose  attitude  dis- 
lodges a  young  person's  faith  from  the 
ground  it  occupied  in  childhood,  quite  un- 
concerned as  to  whether  he  finds  a  surer 
ground.  But  the  remedy  lies  not  in  de- 
nouncing science  or  even  the  scientist,  but 
in  helping  the  youth  to  find  the  surer  ground. 
.  .  .  Far  more  harm  has  been  done,  far 
more  young  people  have  suffered  the  wreck 
of  their  religious  faith,  by  the  attitude  of 
short-sighted  religious  advisers  who  have  in- 
sisted on  erroneous  views  of  nature  as  es- 
sential to   religion.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  these  critics  ignore 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  young  people 
have  had  their  religious  thinking  clarified 
and  their  faith  confirmed  and  deepened  by 
contact  with  teachers  who  have  shown  them 
the  surer  ground.  They  have  come  to  see 
that  the  object  of  their  trust  is  not  the 
form  in  which  they  held  it  but  the  eternal 
reality  behind  the  form.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  aspects  of  the  present  situa- 
tion that  there  are  abeady  many  able  teach- 
ers who  recognize  this  need  and  are  earnest- 
ly endeavoring  to  meet  it.  Their  students 
are  going  out  into  the  world  with  clear 
mind  and  high  purpose,  ready  to  help  others 
solve  their  problems  as  they  themselves  have 
been  helped.  Again,  there  are  not  a  few 
young  folks  who  come  from  homes  and 
churches  where  the  religious  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  spiritual  side  of  life,  on  p\ir- 
pose  and  conduct  and  personal  relation  to 
Qod,  who  find  no  difficulty  on  religious 
grounds  with  any  scientific  teaching  which 
they  get.  Having  grown  up  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  realities  rather  than  a  mere 
devout  literalism,  they  find  that  knowledge 
of  the  material  world  is  a  help  not  a 
hindrance  to  their  faith. 

The  Reconstruction  or  Theology:  At 
this  point  the  question  is  asked,  Must  we, 
then,  reconstruct  our  theology  f  Some  re- 
ligious leaders  surely  must  do  so  or  they 
wjUl  |>e  left  ptranded  beside  the  i^iresting 


sea  of  human  inquiry  and  human  spiritual 
need.  This  is  not  the  first  time  in  Qiristian 
history  that  men  have  had  to  reconstruct 
their  theology  and  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
Theology  is  not  a  dosed  science  any  more 
than  other  departments  of  human  thought. 
But  what  basis  is  there  left  if  the  old-time 
reliance  on  the  Bible  is  taken  awayf  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  immediate  and 
final:  "Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  As  Jesus  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Christian's  faith,  so  is  he  also  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian's  theology.  Just  here  the 
reactionaries  make  a  stand  with  an  ob- 
jection which  they  think  is  fatal  to  the  whole 
case.  "The  development  theory,"  they  say, 
"does  not  account  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  it 
should  do  so  if  it  is  really  comprehensive." 
True,  emphatically  true,  it  does  not.  But 
let  us  ask  in  all  seriousness,  does  the  theory 
that  God  made  the  world  in  six  days  by  a 
series  of  creative  fiats  by  which  he  spoke 
all  things  suddenly  out  of  nothing,  aceoxmt 
for  Jesus  Christ?  Men  have  been  trying 
for  nineteen  hundred  years  to  account  for 
Jesus  Christ,  and  neither  his  foes  nor  his 
friends  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  is 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems,  perhaps  the 
greatest  problem  of  all.  When  a  person  sets 
out  to  account  for  an  ultimate  he  is  under- 
taking a  very  difficult  task.  And  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  ultimate  man;  no  human  being 
at  all  comparable  to  him  has  come  vnthin 
human  knowledge.  But  he  is  no  less  real 
because  we  can  not  explain  him.  He  is  both 
real  and  accessible.  We  can  recognize  him 
as  God's  message  to  the  world,  the  '^ord" 
who  '^as  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 
The  we  can  not  comprehend  him,  we  can  ap- 
prehend him.  Tho  we  can  not  account  for 
him  by  our  philosophy,  we  can  come  into 
personal  relation  with  him  in  spiritual  life; 
we  can  lay  hold  on  him  and  be  laid  hold  on 
by  him.  And  precisely  this  is  the  personal 
experience  of  millions  of  people  to-day,  as 
it  has  been  the  experience  of  millions 
thoroughout  the  Christian  centuries.  Here- 
in lies  the  power  of  Christianity.  'Trogres- 
sive  experience,"  says  William  N.  Clarke, 
"makes  an  ever-growing  Church,  and  out  of 
the  ever-growing  life  of  the  Church  comes 
an  ever-growing  theology,  with  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit  of  God  as  the  guide  of  its 
progress." 
Now  when  we  sa^  that  Jesus  Christ  j^ 
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the  foundation  of  Ghristian  theology  we  are 
on  strietlj  seientifio  ground  and  are  using 
the  eeientifie  method.  The  scientific  method 
is:  first  get  joor  facts,  then  build  your 
theory.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  out- 
standing fact  of  all  history.  The  influence 
of  his  brief  earthly  career  on  human  events 
surpasses  immeasurably  the  influence  of  all 
other  moral  and  spiritual  forces  put  together. 
The  power  of  his  living  personality  over 
men's  thoughts  and  conduct  and  character 
at  the  present  time  is  incomparably  the 
greatest  uplifting  force  in  human  life,  both 
individual  and  social.  The  fact  of  Christ 
and  the  facts  of  Christian  experience  are 
as  real  aa  the  f  abts  of  the  material  world. 
They  are  as  valid  data  for  constructing  a 
science  of  theology  as  the  other  facts  are 
for  constructing  a  theory  of  evolution. 
Build  theology  directly  on  Christ.  .  .   . 

In  reconstructing  theology,  then,  so  far  as 
it  may  need  reconstruction,  we  may  safely 
begin  with  Christ.  On  the  vital  themes  of 
human  life  asd  conduct  and  character  he 
speaks  with  tbe  assurance  of  one  who  knows 
what  is  in  man,  and  as  one  living  in  con- 
scious harmony  with  Qod.  His  teaching 
has  behind  it  the  self-evidencing  power  of 
truth,  his  gospel  meets  the  deepest  human 
needs.  So  when  we  come  to  the  great  under- 
lying questions  of  the  being  and  nature  of 
God,  the  nature  of  man  and  his  relation  to 
Ood  and  his  bellow  man,  the  destiny  of  man, 
the  authority  and  value  of  Scripture,  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  if  we 
Jeam  first  of  all  what  Christ  has  to  teach 
us  concerning  these  things,  we  shall  have 
theological  material  of  lasting  value  to  lay 
on  our  foundation.  And  as  we  go  on  in  our 
work  and  our  study,  interpreting  history  and 
life  in  terms  of  Christ  and  meeting  pres- 
ent problems  in  his  spirit,  we  shall  not  build 


amiss.  We  do  not  need  to  wait  for  a  com- 
pleted theological  system  in  order  to  do  the 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world.  And  if 
we  are  wise,  we  shall  receive  truth  from  any 
and  every  source  and  recognize  it  as  mate- 
rial to  be  used  in  that  work,  in  absolute  con- 
fidence it  is  all  from  the  one  Eternal  Source. 

The  Obuoation:  Practically,  therefore, 
we  find  ourselves  free  to  study  €K>d's  word 
in  Scripture,  God's  leading  in  human  his- 
tory, God's  providence  in  our  own  experience 
and  that  of  our  fellow  men,  untrammeled  by 
any  fear  that  we  are  doing  wrong  by  honest 
investigation.  As  reasonable  beings  we  are 
logically  bound  to  accept  that  which  is 
shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  true  and  to 
adjust  our  thinking  thereto.  As  spiritual 
beings  we  are  morally  bound  to  accept  that 
which  manifestly  makes  for  righteousness 
and  to  conform  our  lives  thereto.  This  is 
an  eternal  obligation.  It  is  upon  us  to  open 
our  hearts,  to  dedicate  our  wills,  to  devote 
our  strength  to  that  which  is  highest  and 
truest  and  best.  Becognizing  the  truth  of 
evolution  does  not  in  any  way  lessen  our 
moral  obligation  or  our  spiritual  privilege. 
It  does  not  in  any  way  hinder  us  from  fol- 
lowing Jesus  Christ,  from  believing  his  gos- 
pel and  acknowledging  him  as  Lord  and 
Master.  On  the  contrary,  it  enables  us  to 
see  that  in  so  doing  we  are  entering  into 
the  divine  plan  and  putting  our  wills  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  nature. 

The  following  books  are  helpful  to  the 
ordinary  reader:  Lyman  Abbott's  Theology 
of  an  EvoltUionist,  Scribner's;  Drummond's 
Ascent  of  Man,  James  Pott  &  Co. ;  Lo  Conte's 
Evolution  and  Its  Relation  to  BeUgious 
Thought,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  Drummond's 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  A.  L. 
Burt  &  Co. 
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Bt  Oub  London  Cobbbspondent 


The  Tomb  of  Lazarus 

Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  hardly  ever  fail  to  visit  a  ruined  house  near 
Jerusalem  of  which  only  an  archway  and  the  foundation  remain — ^the  house 
in  which,  so  tradition  has  it,  our  Lord  spent  the  last  few  nights  before  his 
erucifixion.  A  door  into  the  wall  leads  into  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
garden  of  Simon  the  leper,  and  further  on  at  the  roadside  there  is  a  square 
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opening  in  the  rock  alleged  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Twenty- 
six  steps,  slippery  with  damp,  lead  into  a  cave,  and  from  that  cave  farther 
steps,  evidently  once  covered  by  a  stone,  lead  to  the  actual  grave. 

The  Rev.  T.  Francis  Forth,  writing  in  Theology,  recently  visited  this  spot, 
and  on  examining  the  Greek  text  of  St.  John's  account  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  concludes  that  it  is  morally  certain  that  tradition  is  right  in  honor- 
ing that  spot  as  the  actual  scene  of  Lazarus'  resurrection.  He  finds  that  the 
word  used  by  St.  John,  epekeito,  coidd  not  have  been  used  to  indicate  a  stone 
that  stood  against  the  opening  of  the  grave,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews,  but 
only  to  describe  the  unusual  method  of  laying  a  stone  upon  the  opening,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  traditional  grave.  Also,  the  Greek  word  used  for  removing  the 
stone,  airo,  distinctly  means  "lifting  up,"  it  being  the  same  word  as  that  used  in 
the  sentence,  "Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes."  Moreover,  Mr.  Forth  visited  many 
other  tombs  in  the  Holy  Land  and  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
only  instance  of  a  grave  from  which  the  stone  had  to  be  lifted,  not  rolled  away. 
He  holds,  therefore,  that  tradition  is  right,  and  when  we  remember  the  gospel 
narrative  of  the  number  of  people  who  came  to  Bethany  to  see  Lazarus  after 
he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  we  feel  there  must  have  been  a  very  strong  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  site  of  the  tomb. 

The  Retreat  Movement 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  the  very  word  "retreat"  roused 
general  supicion  as  being  something  specifically  "popish" ;  to-day  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  course  within  the  Church  of  England,  and  many  Free-churchmen 
are  longing  for  the  time  when  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  common  means  of 
spiritual  advancement  within  the  Free-churches.  In  Anglicanism  the  retreat- 
houses  are  multiplying.  Whereas  until  comparatively  recently  retreats  were 
regarded  as  the  amiable  fad  of  wealthy  and  leisured  folk — ^mainly  of  the 
gentler  sex — there  are  to-day  an  increasing  number  of  retreats  for  working 
I)eople,  especially  for  working  men  and  for  factory  girls.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprize  to  those  responsible  for  these  retreats  how  readily  working  men  take 
to  meditation,  how  fully  they  appreciate  the  period  of  complete  silence,  and 
how  enthusiastically  they  testify  to  the  practical  good  derived  from  quiet  self- 
examination  and  the  forming  of  genuine  resolutions.  The  list  of  retreats  in 
England  for  1922  would  occupy  many  pages  of  this  Review,  and  what  strikes 
one  very  vividly  is  the  high  s^  and  training  of  the  conductors  as  compared 
with,  say,  ten  years  ago,  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the  retreats  upon  the 
lives  of  the  retreatants.  More  and  more  the  Ignatian  ideal  is  accepted,  i.e., 
the  ideal  of  a  retreat  the  object  of  which  is  not  to  provide  exalted  thoughts 
and  emotions,  but  to  strengthen  the  will  for  self-sacrifice  and  heroic  service. 
The  psychology  of  the  retreat  as  a  means  of  producing  virile  souls,  ready  to 
venture  their  all,  is  increasingly  recognized,  and  a  leading  Free-church  leader, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  these  retreats,  remarked  to  me  lately  that  non- 
conformity would  never  regain  its  ancient  force  until  both  ministers  and  peo- 
ple ceased  "this  endless  noisy  'yapping' "  and  took  stock  of  themselves  in 
silence  and  self-discipline.  Retreats  for  clergy  and  ministers  are  rapidly 
increasing  and  many  a  ministry,  once  stale  and  unprofitable  and  now  at  once 
prophetic  and  sacramental,  owes  its  rebirth  to  a  well-made  retreat. 
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The  Ministry  of  Healing 

Nothing  is  more  notable  as  characteristic  of  religious  life  in  England  to- 
day than  the  growing  interest  in  the  question  of  the  ministry  of  healing.  Since 
M.  Cone's  visit  especially  the  attention  of  church  people  has  been  drawn  to  the 
question  of  healing  as  never  before.  One  good  result  of  the  publicity  given 
to  healing  movements  is  that  Christian  people  are  learning  to  distinguish 
between  healing  by  mere  auto-suggestion  and  healing  by  an  opening  of  the 
whole  personality  to  divine  influences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  healing  by 
a  process  of  auto-suggestion  such  as  M.  Cou6  advocates  is  fraught  with  danger 
just  in  proi)ortion  to  its  success.  It  often  results  either  in  the  suppression  of 
painful  symptoms  where  these  symptoms  are  a  danger  signal,  and  their  sup- 
pression means  that  help  is  not  sought  and  death  often  supervenes  when  least 
expected.  Or  the  cure  may  be  genuine  and  radical,  but  the  effect  upon  the 
personality,  the  soid,  is  the  fostering  of  egoism  and  sometimes  of  megalomania. 
Over  against  this,  Christian  healing  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  rec- 
ognizes as  the  primary  condition  of  a  cure  not  the  assertion  of  self  but  an 
attitude  of  penitence,  trust,  and  whole-hearted  concurrence  in  the  will  of  Ood. 
It  is  significant  that  so  well  authenticated  a  healer  as  Dr.  Pakenham-Walsh, 
bishop  of  AHRAin^  whose  healing  ministry  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spiritual 
phenomena  of  the  day,  insists  upon  resignation  as  a  condition  of  being  cured. 
In  his  experience  a  feverish  grasp  upon  life  and  an  unchecked  assertion  of  the 
will  to  live  so  far  from  promoting  a  cure  either  prevent  it  entirely  or  make  it 
a  cure  of  the  body  only,  with  detrimental  effects  upon  the  personality.  In 
every  case  in  which  he  has  cured  people — ^and  his  cures  extend  to  the  most 
serious  organic  diseases — ^it  has  been  when  they  have  ceased  to  count  life  a 
thing  to  be  grasped  at  and  quietly  acquiesced,  not  in  slavish  submission  but 
in  free  and  virile  concurrence  in  the  unknown  will  of  God  for  them. 

Mr.  Hickson's  Healing  Mission 

Among  Christian  healers  Mr.  J.  M.  Hickson,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Far  East  and  has  again  started  on  a  world  tour, 
occupies  a  unique  place.  A  loyal  and  devoted  Anglican,  he  regards  healing  as  a 
corollary  of  Christ's  redemption.  He  repudiates  the  cult  of  mere  physical 
well-being.  Mental  healing,  he  contends,  shows  the  power  of  mind  over  matter ; 
Christian  healing,  on  the  other  hand,  reveals  the  power  of  the  spirit — and 
specifically  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ — over  both  mind  and  matter.  He 
does  not  want  his  audiences  to  think  of  him  as  one  endowed  with  a  gift  of  heal- 
ing, for  he  has  no  power  at  all  to  heal  the  body.  All  he  is  prepared  to  do  is  to 
lay  hands  on  the  sick  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  pray  to  him  to  have  mercy  and 
hdp  them,  first  in  soid  and  then  in  body.  That  sounds  elementary,  but  the 
results  of  Mr.  Hickson's  healing  missions,  residts  which  are  claimed  to  have 
included  the  restoring  of  sight  to  the  blind  and  the  healing  of  lepers,  have  given 
occasion  for  serious  thought  to  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  Church.  Mr. 
Hickson  demands  faith  from  his  clients — ^but  it  is  not  faith  in  his  power  to  heal, 
or  belief  in  the  certainty  of  a  cure,  but  personal  faith  in  Christ,  faith  which 
involves  penitence — a  genuine  desire  for  the  amendment  of  life  and  for  freedom 
from  all  that  is  known  to  be  sin.  His  recent  mission  in  Aberdeen  bore  testi- 
mony to  a  deep  and  wide-spread  desire  for  such  comprehensive  Christian  heal- 
ing. Thousands  came  to  the  altar  rails  for  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  among 
the  first  to  kneel  there  was  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  many  of  the  leading 
clergy,  both  Anglican  and  Presbyterian. 
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The  Martyr  Church  of  Russia 

The  Russian  Church  continues  to  travail  in  anguish  and  we  must  not 
be  misled  by  the  reports  of  the  so-called  All-Bussian  Church  Convention  which 
is  comprised  of  representatives  carefully  selected  by  Bolshevist  officials.  The 
arrest  of  the  Patriarch  Tikhon  and  the  noble  appeal  of  Archbishop  John  of 
Latvia  speak  for  themselves.  The  patriarch  was  arrested  for  refusing  to  sur- 
render church  property  for  alleged  famine  relief,  offering  instead  to  undertake 
genuine  famine  relief  on  the  Church's  own  account.  Archbishop  John,  in 
appealing  to  the  Protestant  churches  of  England  and  America  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  Russian  Church,  does  not  deplore  the  confiscation  of  its  prop- 
erty, for  this  has  served  to  strengthen  it  spiritually. 

Among  prominent  Russians  who,  keeping  aloof  from  the  Church  in  the 
time  of  her  prosperity,  have  identified  their  fortunes  with  her  in  the  hour  of 
persecution  13  M.  Serge  Bulgakof ,  a  well-known  professor  of  economics.  Be- 
ginning as  a  Marxian,  he  was  converted  to  the  mystical  faith  of  Soloviev  and 
Dostoyef sky  but  kept  aloof  from  the  Church  on  account  of  her  subservience 
and  deadness.  But  when  the  martyrdom  of  the  Church  began  and  she  spoke 
once  more  from  out  the  fire  with  a  voice  of  her  own,  he  not  only  retiumed  to 
her  but  gave  up  his  academic  career  and  became  a  priest.  '^Russia  is  living," 
he  declares,  ''and  Christ  is  still  the  Savior.  Christ  is  walking  on  Russian  soil 
in  the  ragged  garments  of  a  slave.  The  Russian  soid  will  soon  re-echo  with  the 
cry,  'Christ  is  still  the  Savior,'  and  will  fall  at  the  feet  of  its  Master.  There 
is  nothing  left  but  this  hope  and  faith."  To-day  in  Russia  the  scenes  of  the 
nativity  are  repeating  themselves.  Once  more  "simple  shepherds"  come  to  see 
the  Holy  Child,  and  once  more  wise  men  pour  their  treasure  at  his  feet.  And 
it  is  perhaps  only  in  Russia  that  the  Christian  soul  discovers  Christmas  joy 
in  the  agony  of  the  cross,  smiles  while  it  is  tortured,  and  weaves  wondrous  tales 
while  its  heart  is  breaking. 

Portraits  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

The  recent  discovery  in  Rome  of  portraits  which,  according  to  so  great  an 
authority  as  Professor  Lanciani,  are  authentic  likenesses  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  by  a  contemporary  has  set  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  off  once  more  on  his  pet 
theory,  viz.,  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  always  depicted  together  because 
they  replaced  the  Heavenly  Twins  in  Roman  worship  and  they  frequently 
appear  either  as  twins  or  in  charge  of  twin  saints.  He  instances  a  picture  in 
which  the  two  apostles  are  depicted  as  presenting  to  Christ  St.  Cosmas  and  St. 
Damien,  who  were  twins.  Dr.  Harris,  while  evincing  the  highest  respect  for 
the  scholarship  of  Professor  Lanciani,  believes  he  dates  his  discovery  a  century 
too  soon.  The  portraits  in  question,  by  the  way,  show  St.  Peter  as  possessing 
a  round  head  covered  with  curly  hair,  a  beard,  strong  jaw-bones,  and  a  slanting 
forehead,  while  St.  Paul  is  depicted  as  a  bald  man  with  a  heavy  beard  and  an 
aquiline  nose.  It  is  characteristic  that  while  Dr.  Harris  casts  doubt  upon  the 
portraits,  he  is  quite  ready  to  believe  that  the  carved  figures  on  a  silver  chalice 
discovered  at  Antioch  during  the  war  and  pronounced  by  some  archeologists 
to  be  first  century  work  were  contemporary  representations  of  the  two 
apostles.^ 

^  See  the  Homxlbtio  Rsvisw  for  April,  1917,  opposite  p.  BIX 
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The  story  is  told  of  an  old  Quaker  woman  who,  while  quietly  piloting  her 
way  to  the  entrance  of  a  large  auditorium,  was  subjected  to  discourteous  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  an  inconsiderate  and  impatient 
Civility  as  an  group  of  young  men.    Her  niece  standing  near  her  was 

Asset  a    witness    to    the    unseemly   behavior    and    exclaimed, 

"Auntie,  I  should  think  you  would  be  boiling."  "I  am 
boiling,  my  dear,"  she  answered,  **but  without  steam."  She  felt  the  indignity 
bat  w^  power  and  common  sense  won  a  moral  victory.  In  this  connection  it 
is  pertinent  to  note  that  any  one  who  commits  a  wrong  has  done  himself  more 
harm  than  the  one  wronged. 

Self-restraint  and  forbearance  under  slight  or  strong  provocation  are  not 
only  educational ;  they  are  sure  to  evoke  admiration  and  make  for  promotion. 

In  the  hurry  of  our  modem  life  no  one  can  afford  to  disregard  the  little 
niceties,  the  charming  amenities,  the  rewarding  civilities  so  essential  for  the 
best  work  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  on  our  crowded  highways,  and  in  the  busi- 
ness life  of  the  world.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  more  hopeful  field  for  the  prac- 
tise and  cultivation  of  civility  and  its  twin  sister  courtesy  than  the  particular 
spot  where  one  happens  to  be.  For  example,  if  for  a  moment  one  is  wedged 
in  some  throng  and  gets  very  much  perturbed,  or  perchance  should  enter  one 
of  our  large  stores  on  bargain  day  to  find  every  salesman  engaged,  or  should 
fail  in  the  attempt  to  stop  a  bus  on  signal,  the  wise  and  agreeable  thing  to  do 
then  and  there  is  to  withhold  the  steam  and  let  patience  do  its  i>erf  ect  work. 

That  choice  bit  of  philosophy,  ancient  tho  it  may  be,  is  just  as  relevant  to 
modem  conditions  and  the  strengthening  of  character  as  when  first  uttered : 
"He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ; 
And  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

This  statement  reenf  orces  what  all  experience  teaches,  that  the  strong  man  is 
the  man  who  governs  and  controls  his  temper. 

Every  life  has  within  itself  untold  potentialities,  and  every  life  has  un- 
limited resources  to  meet  every  emergency,  every  crisis. 

Life  yields  only  what  one  puts  into  it — this  is  his  capital. 

A  man's  real  capital  is  made  up  of  sterling  qualities  like  chivalry,  courage, 
civility,  reverence,  and  self-control.  These  are  necessary  for  a  well-ordered 
society. 

Incivility  shoidd  be  tabued  for  it  never  has  aided  in  the  settlement  of  any 
dispute.  The  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  scientist  all  agree  in  this — ^that 
pleasant  emotions  and 

"Pleasant  words  are  as  a  honeycomb. 
Sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones." 

Becognize  the  fact  that  all  belong  to  a  moral  order  in  which  mutual  self- 
respect  is  fundamental.  Civility,  therefore,  is  something  each  one  owes  to 
the  other,  regardless  of  class,  color  or  creed.  In  the  performance  of  that 
obligation  what  is  there  that  compares  with  it  in  results  t 

[113] 
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"He  died  at  forty-six."  These  words  recently  headed  a  "display  ad"  in 
front  of  a  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.    The  idea  it  was  intended  to  convey 

was  that  the  supposititious  individual  referred  to  took  no  exercise, 
For  the  indulged  in  no  recreation,  and  as  a  result  did  not  live  out  his  full 

Fun  of  It      measure  of  days.    Many  of  us  have  known  men  who  did  not 

know  how  to  exercise  or  to  play  and  died  "old"  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age. 

The  value  of  varied  and  systematic  exercise  has  long  been  recognized, 
especially  for  those  in  sedentary  occupations;  but  giving  full  scope  to  the 
recreative  principle  in  all  our  activities  is  only  just  now  coming  to  full  appre- 
ciation. Even  when  the  value  of  play  has  been  perceived  it  has  been  thought 
of  as  applicable  merely  to  children.  School  play-grounds,  even  in  the  city, 
reservation  of  streets  for  after-school  play,  public  recreation  piers,  testify  to 
the  knowledge  that  all  healthy  young  animals,  including  children,  must  play. 
But  the  adult's  need  of  recreation  has  been  less  in  the  mind's  eye.  We  have 
inherited  somewhat  of  the  Pilgrim  grimness,  and  we  have  sometimes  thought 
of  playfulness  in  a  man  or  womaa.as  "f rivolousness"  or  waste  of  time. 

Implicit  testimony  has  been  borne  by  the  world's  wise  men  and  women  to 
the  value  of  laughter — ^which  is  the  spontaneous  response  to  the  stimuli  of 
enjoyable  experiences.  "A  good  laugh  is  sunshine  in  the  house,"  said 
Thackeray.  "The  laughter  of  man  is  the  contentment  of  Gk)d,"  is  the  way 
John  Weiss  put  it.  Cheery  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  coined  the  much-quoted  and 
variously  paraphrased  "Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you."  And  Mr. 
"Anon."  declares  that  a  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any  market.  We 
ourselves  are  inclined  to  agree,  provisionally  at  least,  with  him  who  said, 
"Beware  of  the  man  who  never  laughs." 

This  is  recreation  time.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  sore  muscles  and  relaxed 
risibles.  God  has  provided  in  his  varied  world  many  fine  touches  of  the  humor- 
ous side  of  life — in  the  woods,  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  waters — flakes,  streams, 
and  seas.  God's  great  open  spaces  have  a  message  and  a  blessing  in  store  for 
all  vacationists. 

The  relations  between  conservatives  and  progressives  in  the  Protestant 
churches  have  reached  a  point  of  strain  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 

twenty-five  years.  Can  we  continue  to  fellowship  one  with 
Can  We  another?    The  answer,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  No,  un- 

Fellowship  One  less  we  can  find  a  basis  of  fellowship  other  than  doctrinal. 
With  Another  There  is  another  bond,  if  we  may  trust  the  New  Testa- 

ment, one  that  is  strong  enough  to  hold  us  all  together 
in  spite  of  our  doctrinal  differences — ^and  that  is  Christ  himself.  Not  some- 
thing about  Christ,  but  Christ.  It  is  the  bond  of  a  common  experience  and  not 
of  a  common  set  of  beliefs.  It  goes  beneath  intellectual  formulations  to 
spiritual  verities. 

If  this  bond  of  union  in  Christ  is  accepted  it  is  simply  impossible  for  one 
body  of  believers  to  say  to  another :  "You  must  believe  as  we  do  or  you  can 
not  be  Christians."  To  take  that  attitude  is  to  set  aside  the  fundamental  teach- 
ing and  spirit  of  Christ.  True  fundamentalism  founds  faith  upon  Christ  and 
not  upon  any  doctrines  or  theories  about  him. 

But  is  it  possible  for  those  who  differ  so  widely  in  all  their  mental  ideas 
and  attitudes  to  have  any  real  fellowship  with  each  other?    To  many  true 
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Christians  on  both  sides  it  seems  impossible,  and  they  are  frankly  saying  so. 
With  all  due  resi>ect  to  their  judgment,  it  shoidd  be  pointed  out  that  this 
position  is  true  neither  to  original  Christianity  nor  to  a  genuine  compre- 
hensiveness  of  mind  and  spirit.  Peter,  when  he  became  a  leader  of  the  Church, 
was  strongly  tempted  to  adopt  the  Judaistic  attitude,  but  overcame  it  and 
became  a  true  catholic.  Paul  was  sorely  tried  by  those  who  sought  to  limit 
Christianity  to  those  who  accepted  certain  beliefs  and  practises  and  vigorously 
opposed  those  who  tried  to  impose  these  limitations  on  others.  His  own  funda- 
mental conviction  and  principle  was :  Neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  for  all  are  one 
in  Christ.  That  did  not  mean  that  the  Jew  was  called  upon  to  abandon  his 
peculiar  ideas  and  practises,  nor  the  Greek  his,  but  that  the  uniting  possession 
of  both  was  Christ  and  in  him  they  could  be  and  are  one. 

Unless  we  can  adhere  to  this  essential  unity  in  Christ — united  in  him  and 
agreeing  to  differ  in  our  doctrinal  interpretations  and  ideas — we  shall  be 
untrue  to  our  common  faith ;  and  the  residt  will  be  reproach  to  ourselves  and 
disaster  to  our  cause. 

A  hospitable  attitude,  a  warm-hearted  greeting,  and  the  cooperative  spirit 
will  always  do  much  to  calm,  encourage,  and  inspire.    An  example  of  this  kind 

of  mind  is  given  by  Dr.  Joseph  Port  Newton  in  his  recent  book 
The  Tic  on  "Preaching  in  London."     The  occasion  is  his  first  preaching 

That  Binds   service  in  the  City  Temple.    We  cite  a  few  words  from  his  diary 

indicating  his  own  frame  of  mind  at  this  time. 

Something  like  panic  seized  me.  ...  It  was  terrifying.  Pacing  the  vestrj  floor  in 
mj  distresB  .    .    .  my  sermon  and  almost  my  wits  began  to  leave  me. 

That,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  a  dismal  and  discourag- 
ing side  at  that.  There  is  something  which  his  diary  did  not  contain,  some- 
thing infinitely  greater  in  that  vestry  than  an  uncomposed  and  perhaps  over- 
conscious  individual.  There  was  an  object — ^a  vase  of  fiowers — ^that  repre- 
sented, yes,  was  the  manifestation  of  an  imminent  and  an  unseen  presence. 

In  the  midst  of  m;^  agony,  as  I  bent  over  to  enjoy  the  fragrance,  I  saw  a  dainty 
envelop  tucked  down  in  it.  Lifting  it  out,  I  saw  that  it  was  addreraed  to  me,  and,  opening 
it,  this  ia  what  X  read: 

'Welcome  I  God  bless  you.  We  have  not  come  to  criticize,  but  to  pray  for  you  and 
pray  with  you.    The  City  Temple  Church." 

Just  as  soon  as  this  was  brought  into  the  foreground  nervousness  was  for- 
gotten, and  a  gracious  ministry  of  good  will  was  happily  inaugurated. 


The    Preacher 
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The  Rev.  Wm.  J.  May,  Wellingborough,  England 


I  am  probably  in  the  midst  of  the 
years  as  far  as  my  active  ministry  is 
concerned,  and  it  has  been  good,  if 
in  some  ways  humiliating,  to  look  be- 
fore and  after  and  take  stock  of  my 
work.  I  have  tried  to  estimate  what  I 
have  done  with  my  opportunities  and 
to  see  the  influence  my  ministry  has 
had  upon  my  people.  I  have  made 
many  discoveries,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  has  been  the  discovery  of 
the  sermons  I  ought  to  have  preached 
but  never  have.  My  preaching  has 
been  as  wide  in  its  range  as  the  min- 
istry of  most  men,  I  believe,  but  I 
have  been  too  fond  of  favorite  themes 
and  familiar  texts,  and  large  areas  of 
Christian  truth  have  been  neglected. 
Here  are  some  of  the  themes  of  the 
sermons  I  have  never  preached. 

I  have  never  preached  on  the  great- 
ness of  humility.  I  am  going  to  do 
so,  but  I  ought  to  have  done  it  before. 
I  know  the  peril  of  choosing  the  chief 
place  and  lusting  after  platform  seats, 
and  I  know  it  is  one  of  the  deadly 
lusts  which  war  against  the  soul.  Tet 
I  have  allowed  my  people  to  live  in 
a  world  which  is  forever  insisting  that 
the  only  test  of  success  is  to  get  to 
the  top,  even  tho  it  means  pushing 
others  aside  and  stepping  on  their 
fingers  as  you  climb  the  ladder.  And 
I  have  never  warned  them  of  the  real 
failure  that  is  hidden  in  that  appar- 
ent success. 

Nor  have  I  preached  upon  courtesy 
as  a  Christian  virtue.  I  have  often 
been  pained  by  the  sheer  rudeness  of 
professing  Christian  people  to  each 
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other.  They  never  seem  to  realize 
that  it  is  as  un-Christian  to  wound 
another  person's  feelings  as  it  would 
be  publicly  to  strike  him  on  the  face. 
Politely  we  call  it  a  "well  deserved 
snub,"  and  in  our  secret  hearts  we 
feel  a  little  proud  of  our  smartness. 
Really  it  was  wounding  a  soul,  and 
some  wounds  are  a  long  time  healing. 
That  "cutting  retort,"  that  "well  de- 
served  snub,"  ought  to  have  meant 
penitence  instead  of  pride.  I  want 
to  go  back  to  my  people  and  tell 
them  so. 

There  I  am  up  against  a  problem. 
How  can  I  say  these  things  to  them 
without  hurting  themT  If  my  people 
have  been  blind  to  these  truths,  I 
have  been  blind  also,  and  it  will  be 
fatally  easy  for  me  to  whip  them  for 
their  frailty,  scourge  them  for  their 
foolish  blindiness,  and  commit  all  the 
sins  for  which  I  am  condemning  them. 
Even  preachers  have  been  known  to 
go  home  after  a  service  and  rub  their 
hands  and  say,  "Ah,  I  made  them  sit 
smartly  to-day."  That  is  not  the  test. 
Did  I  do  them  good!  Daily  I  pray 
to  God  for  mercy.  It  should  be  to  me 
a  daily  reminder  how  much  other  men 
need  my  mercy.  And  my  people  do 
not  need  to  be  chastised  so  much  as  to 
be  educated  that  they  may  repent  and 
be  forgiven.  That  suggests  another 
theme  for  an  unpreached  sermon: 
"Our  Need  for  Each  Other's  Mercy." 

I  shall  have  to  go  beyond  that.  **He 
that  showeth  mercy,  with  cheerful- 
ness," wrote  St.  Paul.  So  evidently 
St.  Paul,  too,  had  to  do  with  the  i)eo- 
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pie  who  shew  mercy  with  head  shak- 
ings, and  dismal  prophecies,  and  dark 
ford)oding  fears.  When  I  have 
preached  on  shewing  mercy  I  shall 
have  to  go  on  to  preach  on  the  duty 
of  friendliness,  of  being  friendly  to 
the  people  it  is  not  easy  to  be  friends 
with;  the  people  who  are  not  likeable, 
who  mb  me  the  wrong  way,  who  make 
large  and  constant  demands  upon  my 
mercy.  For  it  has  occurred  to  me 
of  late  that  it  can  not  be  very  easy 
for  Qod  to  be  friends  with  me.  There 
is  80  much  in  me  that  he  can  not 
like.  I  like  the  schoolboy's  definition 
of  a  friend :  "Some  one  who  knows 
all  about  you  and  still  sticks  to  you." 
That  is  the  kind  of  friend  I  have 
to  be. 

These  discoveries  of  new  aspects 
of  Qod's  character  are  delightful  and 
wonderful,  and  they  are  always  com- 
ing. Yet  I  have  never  preached  on 
"God's  Ministry  of  Surprise,"  and 
asked  my  people  to  recall  the  unex- 
pected blessings,  the  unhoped  for  de- 
liverances, the  surprizing  opportuni- 
ties which  have  come  to  them  and  in- 
vited them  on  that  ground  always  to 
be  looking  forward,  always  expecting 
the  best,  always  believing  that  God 
has  still  more  surprizing  riches  of  his 
grace  and  love  to  make  known  to  them 
as  the  days  come  and  go. 

Think  of  it,  you  can  never  come  to 
worship  without  a  feeling  that  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  things  may  hap- 
pen, all  manner  of  new  truths  may 
be  revealed  to  you.  Few  people  re- 
member it,  and  I  have  forgotten  how 
many  there  are  in  my  pews  to  whom 
divine  worship  has  become  an  old 
habit  which  has  lost  most  of  its  mean- 
ing. Because  I  dislike  preaching  to 
the  people  who  are  not  there,  I  have 
scarcely  ever  preached  on  the  duty 
and  value  of  public  worship.  I  shall 
have  to  do  so  more  often  in  the 
future. 

J  remember  how  during  the  war  I 


preached  in  the  days  when  ideals  were 
bright  and  clear,  on  "Are  We  Worth 
Fighting  For?"  I  shall  have  to  preach 
again  on  that  topic :  "Are  We  Worth 
Fighting  for  Now!"  I  read  descrip- 
tions and  see  pictures  of  those  awful 
cemeteries  in  France.  I  see  the  war 
memorials  in  every  little  village,  but 
I  wish  some  Sunday  I  coidd  gather 
all  the  people  of  my  town  together 
round  the  war  memorial  and  ask 
them:  "Are  you  worth  the  sacrifice 
the  memorial  represents?  The  ideals 
you  are  pursuing,  the  things  you  are 
living  for — ^how  do  they  look  in  the 
light  of  the  ideals  for  which  that  me- 
morial stands?  "  I  have  got  to  ask 
myself  that  question,  too. 

We  are  all  saying  to-day,  some  cyni- 
cally and  some  despairingly,  that 
ideals  are  as  unreal  and  illusory  as 
dreams,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
living  for  them.  As  I  face  my  people 
week  by  week  and  preach  ideals  to 
them  I  see  it  in  their  eyes.  I  am 
preaching  to  so  many  men  who  have 
failed,  men  who  have  seen  the  vision 
and  have  not  had  faith  enough  and 
power  enough  to  be  obedient  to  it; 
men  who  are  saying  to-day  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  trying.  I  have  got 
to  create  in  their  souls  a  spirit  that 
will  make  them  say:  "Even  tho  my 
dreams  prove  impossibilities  I  will  not 
be  content  with  realities.  I  will  go 
on  dreaming  my  dreams.  I  will  fight 
the  fight,  even  tho  I  am  beaten.  I 
will  finish  the  course,  even  if  I  fall 
exhausted;  I  will  keep  the  faith,  and 
I  know  that  my  faith  will  not  be  in 
vain." 

So  I  face  the  future.  Even  tho  I 
have  done  it  so  poorly,  I  am  in  love 
with  my  job.  I  would  not  change  it 
for  any  position  on  earth.  I  am  eager 
for  the  possibilities  opening  before 
me  in  the  days  ahead.  I  am  fascinated 
by  the  vast  new  range  of  material 
opening  out  before  preachers  to-day. 
There  are  whole  continents  of  thought 
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and  feeling  in  the  religious  conscious- 
ness which  I  must  explore,  open  up 
their  wealthy  possibilities  to  my  peo- 
ple, be  their  Joshua  as  they  face  the 
promised  land.  If  I  fail  to  lead,  my 
people  will  go  forward  without  me. 
They  will  not  refuse  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  possibilities  because  I  de- 
cline to  press  on.  I  have  to  serve 
the  present  age,  to  talk  the  language 
of  the  men  of  my  day,  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  modem  thought  that  I  may 
know  what  men  are  thinking  and 
guide  them. 

I  have  to  help  to  guide  that  new 
movement  which  is  sweeping  the 
world  like  a  great  tidal  wave.  In 
theology  it  is  the  revolt  against  "tra- 
dition" and  a  cry  for  "reality."  In 
music,  art,  and  literature  it  is  a  de- 
spising of  the  old  standards  and  a 
search  for  new  forms  of  expression. 


In  international  politics  it  is  the  pas- 
sionate demand  for  liberation,  self- 
determination,  and  nationality.  In 
domestic  politics  it  is  the  spirit  which, 
impatient  of  the  limitations  of  "'de- 
mocracy," restlessly  turns  to  "Bolshe- 
vism." In  home  life  it  becomes  a 
surging  demand  for  individual  lib- 
erty and  unrestricted  opportunity  of 
self-expression.  I  am  not  condoning 
it.  I  am  not  judging  it.  I  am  only 
trying  to  understand  it,  endeavoring 
to  conserve  all  its  vast  possibilities  of 
good  and  seeking  how  best  to  save  it 
from  the  awful  perils  with  which  it 
is  faced.  I  know  that  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  at  any  rate,  that  is  the 
atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
which  my  work  must  be  done.  It  is 
a  wonderful  opportunity.  "Good  is  it 
in  these  days  to  be  alive,  and  to  be 
a  preacher." 


SUNDAY  MEDITATIONS 

The  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Opie,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 


Liberty  Still  Calls 

**What  wiU  you  give  ust"  was  the  query 
of  the  Italian  peasants  when  Gkuribaldi  was 
trying  to  raise  an  army  to  fight  for  liberty. 
"I  will  give  you  long  marches,  heavy  loads, 
hard  fighting,  and  wounds  and  death,''  came 
back  the  reply— '*But  with  it,  TreedomM" 

This  is  indeed  the  challenge  of  life.  The 
worth-while  achievements— especially  that 
greatest  x>o8session  of  all,  'liberty" — come 
only  after  toil,  warfare,  hardship,  and  even 
death  itself  I  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
freedom — ^to  liberty.  The  life  of  the  race, 
the  history  of  nations  and  the  experience 
of  individuals  have  demonstrated  it.  Ad 
attra  per  aspera. 

The  call  to  fight  the  battles  of  liberty 
did  not  end  with  (Garibaldi,  nor  with  Joan 
of  Arc — ^nor  with  V^ashington,  nor  yet  with 
Foch  and  Pershing  I  Not  until  the  entire 
human  race  has  been  liberated  and  men 
everywhere  are  brothers  in  Qod  will  the  call 
of  liberty  and  the  hard  battles  of  freedom 
cease! 


The  call  is  heard  now  in  the  Church  as 
it  never  has  been  before,  perhaps.  Hen 
are  needed  to  sound  the  call  to  service  and 
to  duty  and  to  freedom.  Men  are  needed 
for  leadership  in  the  great  fight  for  Gk>d 
and  humanity — against  the  enslaving  forces 
of  selfishness  and  oppression  and  evO.  Never 
has  the  Church  needed  men  more  than  now. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  number  of  men 
answering  the  call  of  the  Church,  which  is 
the  call  of  liberty  in  its  idealist  form,  has 
decreased  alarmingly.  Every  Protestant 
body  has  lost  in  respect  to  candidates  for 
the  ministry. 

The  call  comes  to  every  young  man 
choosing  a  profession  and  to  men  in  middle 
and  later  life,  to  come  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  and  to  leadership  in  his  army.  And 
the  payf  What  can  the  Church  offer  f  What 
will  be  the  reward  f  A  hard  road  and  a 
heavy  load,  yes  I  Many  a  hard  battle,  yes — 
and  big  tasks,  yes — and  sacrifice  and  hard- 
ship, yesl  But  it  is  the  battle  of  liberty. 
It  is  the  fight  for  freedom. 
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And  thia  call  in  one  form  or  another 
comes  to  every  aspiring  soul.  Either  you 
are  fighting  the  battles  of  disintegration  and 
of  evil  or  the  battles  of  liberty  and  con- 
stnxtion  and  progress.  The  call  eoines  as 
of  old,  "Where  art  thout"  May  the  answer 
eome  as  of  old,  "Here  am  I.  Send  me" — 
and,  with  David  Livingstone,  ''Send  me 
anjirbcre,  if  it  be  forward!" 

The  Message  of  the  Flowers 

Many  are  the  lessons  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
flowers,  silent  messengers  of  God — ^beautiful 
diildren  of  the  summer.  Christ  observed 
them  and  taught  the  great  lesson  of  the 
Father's  care  by  reference  to  the  lilies  of 
the  field  (see  Matt.  6:28).  These  God  has 
clothed  in  his  own  radiant  beauty — so  that 
erea  the  regal  Solomon  was  not  arrayed  like 
them! 

God's  loving  care  and  creative  tempera- 
ment, the  infinite  variety  of  his  mind;  his 
singular  attention  to  detail  in  its  extreme 
minntis;  his  love  of  the  beautiful — ^these 
are  all  evidenced  by  the  life  and  beauty  of 
the  sweet  flowers  with  which  he  has  em- 
broidered the  earth.  They  speak  to  us  of 
hope  and  joy.  They  signal  to  us  with  a 
rabtle  sort  of  botanical  wireless  telegraphy 
to  appreciate  the  joys  of  the  present — ^be- 
cause these  joys,  like  the  fragrant  blossoms 
about  us,  will  soon  be  passed. 

They  speak  to  us  of  f orgetf ulness  of  the 
diappointmenta  of  the  past,  and  of  antidpa- 
tiffli  of  the  glories  of  the  future.  The  sweet 
radiant  flower  that  bloomed  and  faded  and 
died  yesterday  leaves  its  seed — and  others 
more  fragrant,  richer,  and  more  beautiful 
win  spring  up  from  the  soil  enriched  by 
its  decadence!  Yes,  the  flowers  assure  us 
of  the  continuity  of  life  and  of  the  per- 
petuity of  God's  love  and  care. 

Ai  a  great  artist  God  has  painted  mar- 
Teknis  colors  and  tones  into  plants  and 
flowers  and  all  the  verdant  things  of  the 
woods  and  the  fields.  He  uses  the  rays  of 
the  iun  as  his  brush,  the  clouds  of  heaven 
u  his  palet,  the  universe  as  his  canvas; 
^  his  eolorsf — the  very  soul  of  love  and 
hetntyl 

But  the  noblest  work  of  the  Great  Artist 
ii  not  in  the  realm  of  nature,  but  in  the 
naim  of  human  nature!  It  is  Gk>d'8  part 
to  paint  out  the  lines  of  care  and  worry,  the 
0^  things  of  selfishness  and  sin  and  the 


repellent  things  of  hate  and  vileness  in  the 
human  family  and  to  paint  in  the  graces  of 
patience,  resignation,  sympathy,  tolerance, 
peace,  amity,  and  love. 

This  is  what  God  would  do  with  the  world 
to-day.  He  would  paint  out  the  dull  grays 
and  the  dark  reds,  and  the  blacks  and  yel- 
lows which  have  lowered  over  the  earth  and 
put  in  cheerfulness  and  bright  colors  of 
peace  and  international  harmony.  But  men 
must  be  the  willing  subjects  of  Gk>d  in  this 
transforming  process!  Nations  and  peoples 
must  co-operate  with  the  Almighty  if  the 
world's  pathway  is  to  lie  amid  flower  beds 
of  beauty  and  if  human  life  is  to  be  sweet 
like  rare  and  radiant  roses. 

The  Mountains 

Who  has  never  stood  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
mountains  and  looked  out  over  the  ranges 
stretching  like  great  billows  of  the  sea  off 
in  the  distance  in  seemingly  endless  tiers 
of  mighty  hills  f 

To  stand  so  in  the  springtime  when  nature 
is  putting  on  her  new  green  robes,  or  on  an 
evening  in  the  sunmier  when  she  is  veiled 
in  rich  royal  purple,  ''as  tired  day  sinks 
into  the  lap  of  restful  night" — or  else  in 
the  autumn  when  golds  and  yellows  and 
reds  run  into  a  riot  of  russets  and  browns 
— this  is  enrichment  and  grandeur  indeed. 

But  to  view  the  mammoth  ranges  on  a 
bright  winter  morning  after  a  sleet  storm, 
when  hills  and  trees  and  shrubs  are  decked 
in  silver  sheen,  bespangled  in  pearls,  and 
diamonds,  and  radiating  star-light,  and 
sparkling  gleams  of  glistening  grandeur, 
from  a  million  reflecting  points — this  is  the 
luxury  of  divine  art!  It  is  matchless  and 
superb. 

The  hills  are  the  source  of  our  water- 
power,  of  our  wealth  of  coal  and  iron  and 
timber.  The  mountains  afford  us  our  best 
atmosphere  and  within  the  circle  of  our  ex- 
alted hills  thousands  have  found  health  and 
vigor  and  the  joy  of  living,  which  they  had 
lost  in  the  heat  and  congestion,  sharp  prac- 
tise, and  enervating  climate  of  the  low- 
lands. 

In  the  mountains  the  air  is  fresh  and  in- 
vigorating and  one  seems  closer  to  God  and 
exalted  above  sordid  selfishness  and  the 
clamor  of  relentless  commerce  and  competi- 
tion, and  the  sorrow  and  suffering  of  cities. 

Gk>  to  the  woods  and  the  hills — ^no  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  which  nature  wears. 
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What  we  love,  that  we  see;  and  what  we  see,  that  we  are. — ^Dean  Inok. 

The  most  living  thought  becomes  frigid  in  the  formula  that  expresses  it. — ^Hknbi 
Beboson. 

Man  has  in  religion  at  least  always  been  more  autocratic  than  God. — ^Edward  B. 
Pollard. 

It  is  the  common  human  heart  that  makes  us  philosophers  and  theologians. — Johk  A« 

HUTTON. 

A  man  who  keeps  his  word  and  makes  good  his  promises  will  attract  friends  of  equal 
worth. — ^William  Feather. 

Definition  of  poetry:  '1  am  truth  singing  in  disguise  and  unconscious  of  an  audience.*' 
— Geoboe  Matheson. 

Life  is  a  great  glad  game,  Elisha,  to  those  who  play  it  gladly;  a  high  adventure,  to 
those  who  enter  upon  it  with  a  high  heart. — ^Damon  Dalbympls. 

The  crying  need  for  to-day  is  for  some  great  reconciling  power  that  would  still  the 
war  of  creeds  which  set  men  fiercely  fighting  when  they  should  be  cooperating. — ^E.  Wake 
Ck)OK. 

A  nation  is  a  body  of  people  united  by  a  corporate  sentiment  of  peculiar  intensity, 
intimacy,  and  dignity,  related  to  a  definite  home-country. — Altred  Zimmern. 

He  who  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist 
is  our  helper. — Burke. 

The  God  we  worship  is  the  God  still  suffering  over  the  sorrows  of  humanity,  the  Gh>d 
with  tears  in  his  heart  for  the  sorrows  of  this  world — ^the  God  who  is  like  Jesus  Christ. — 
Studdert  Kennedy. 

There  are  telescopes,  microscopes,  spectroscopes,  and  other  instruments  for  assisting 
the  eye  in  the  vision  of  objects  and  phenomena.  There  is  also  a  'theoscope"  with  which 
(Jod  and  his  glory  may  be  seen.    It  is  purity  of  heart. — Samuel  Judson  Porter. 

Unless  it  be  in  religion,  there  is  no  field  of  human  thought  where  sentiment  and  preju- 
dice take  the  place  of  sound  knowledge  and  logical  thinking  so  completely  as  in  dietetics. — 
Stetansson. 

It  is  a  commonplace  in  religion  that  the  pondering  gaze  of  reverence  sees  farthest 
into  the  mysteries  of  God.  So  the  sympathetic  soul,  attuned  to  what  it  studies,  sees 
farthest  into  the  nature  and  meaning  of  animate  creation. — ^W.  L.  Davidson. 

I  remember  that  the  Lord  never  said,  'blessed  are  the  dignified," — ^but  I  know  that  Paol 
said  that  ''the  Lord  loveth  a  hilarious  giver."  To  be  sure,  we  camouflage  that  under  the 
more  dignified  term  "cheerful,"  but  the  hilarity  is  there,  in  the  original  Greek. — ^Hjslsn 
Barrett. 

T)nly  that  picture  is  noble  which  is  painted  in  love  of  the  reality.  ...  If  you  desire 
to  draw  that  you  may  represent  something  that  you  care  for,  you  will  advance  swiftly  and 
safely.  If  you  desire  to  draw  that  you  may  make  a  beautiful  drawing,  you  will  never  make 
one. — ^EusKiN. 

Happiness  must  be  earned,  like  other  good  things,  else  it  can  not  be  held.  It  can  be 
deserved  only  where  its  price  has  been  somehow  paid.  Nothing  worth  having  is  given  away 
in  this  world, — nor  in  any  other  that  we  know  of.  No  one  rides  dead-head  on  the  road  to 
happiness.  He  who  tries  to  do  so,  never  reaches  his  destination.  He  is  left  in  the  dumps. — 
David  Starr  Jordan. 

Lastly,  tho  much  more  might  be  said,  Japan  needs  an  artistic  presentation  of  Christianity 
and  she  has  not  yet  been  offered  it.  "Art,"  says  Dr.  Anesaki,  "is  an  international  lan- 
guage," and  he  makes  a  strong  plea  for  introducing  his  people  to  the  great  things  of  Chris- 
tian art.  They  go  in  millions  to  art  collections.  Why  not  send  a  loan  collection  of  Christian 
masterpieces  to  Tokyo  f  It  would  help  mightily  toward  mutual  esteem  and  understanding. 
^-EsNKETB  Saunders,  in  The  Journal  of  Belipion, 
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The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Eppbns,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Conducting  funerals  is  one  of  the 
most  important  an^  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  functions  of  the  pastoral 
office.  Its  importance  is  due  to  the 
acute  needs  of  a  race  that  craves  com- 
fort; its  shortcomings  are  measured 
by  the  artificial  demands  which  cus- 
tom has  been  allowed  to  make  upon 
suffering  and  superstitious  mortals. 

We  are  all  going  to  die.  And  some- 
body is  going  to  grieve  over  the  death 
of  the  most  worthless  person.  There 
is  always  a  mother  or  a  son  or  a 
neighbor  with  a  heart.  And  grief 
wants  to  be  assuaged.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  religion  to  offer  comfort  to  the 
bereaved.  Death  and  the  minister  of 
religion  meet  at  the  bedside  and  at 
the  grave  of  most  mortals.  The 
Egyptian  priest,  the  medicine  man, 
the  father  confessor,  the  modernist  in 
practical  brotherhood,  the  chaplain  of 
the  order — ^all  are  expected  to  do 
something  that  will  dissipate  the 
gloom  of  death.  How  many  are  equal 
to  the  demand? 

It  is  this  incessant  demand  that 
makes  the  funeral  sermon  so  gener- 
ally a  bore  to  the  mourner  and  the 
despair  of  the  preacher.  The  appre- 
ciation rarely  gets  beyond  the  hack- 
neyed "It  was  such  a  beautifid  ser- 
mon!"— a  praise  which  is  not  alto- 
gether unequivocal.  After  a  thou- 
sand failures  the  identical  demand 
comes  yet  again.  The  small  group  of 
mourners  changes — ^in  a  small  parish 
even  that  consolation  is  lacking ! — but 
the  preacher  remembers  the  leaden 
monotony,  the  Scripture  selections, 
the  usual  texts,  the  illustrations  of 
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the  grass,  the  cloud,  the  butterfly,  the 
broken  bowl,  the  shock  of  com,  and 
often  squirms,  if  he  is  sensitive,  under 
the  compulsion  to  find  the  delivering 
word. 

For  it  should  be  noted  emphatically 
that  there  is  a  delivering  word.  Death 
is  not  finality.  Death,  like  a  blow, 
like  a  war,  settles  very  little.  It  an- 
swers few  questions.  It  raises  a  thou- 
sand. For  every  question,  however 
puzzling,  there  is,  we  trust,  some- 
where in  this  vast  universe  a  definite 
answer.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
spokesman  of  religion  not  to  find  the 
answer  but  to  help  tide  over  the  pain- 
ful period  during  which  the  bereaved 
grope  for  the  clue  that  will  lead  to 
the  answer. 

What  can  he  do?     The  foUowing^ 
suggestions  are  in  no  sense  an  at- 
tempt to  give  formal  advice.     The 
manuals   and   text-books   supply   an 
abundance  of  that.    But  experience, 
the  mother  of  invention,  may  stumble 
upon  some  facts  that  work  havoc  with 
all  these  well-articulated  theories.  At 
any  rate,  the  preacher  will  do  well 
not  to  write  his  sermons  by  the  book, 
and  he  will  always  be  suspicious  of 
the    ready-made,    second-hand    ma- 
terial. 

Every  funeral  is  really  sui  generis. 
There  are  Scripture  passages  which 
would  be  grotesque  at  some  graves; 
there  are  graves  where  the  finest  trib- 
ute is  silence.  Some  deaths  are  an 
inditement;  some  are  a  deliverance; 
some  are  a  judgment.  Experience 
alone  can  teach  a  man  what  to  say 
and  what  not  to  say.    The  best  part 
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of  some  sermons  consists  in  what  the 
speaker  leaves  unsaid. 

One  of  the  lessons  a  young  preacher 
soon  learns  is  that  of  discretion.  The 
things  that  count  are  not  the  absolute 
pronouncements.  The  truth  comes 
by  indirection,  on  tender  wings  of 
hint  and  hope  rather  than  by  the  im- 
perious push  of  dogmatic  claim.  Let 
the  speaker  be  positive,  by  all  means, 
but  in  the  name  of  truth  let  him  avoid, 
like  poison,  the  cheap  and  discredited 
tone  of  absolute  certainty.  Job  is  still 
asking  questions  of  the  universe  which 
no  humble  preacher  can  expect  to 
settle.  Even  the  ex  cathedra  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Holy  See  make 
but  a  poor  showing  in  the  presence  of 
real  seekers  after  the  truth. 

The  first  and  last  rule,  the  safe  and 
sensible  rule  in  practically  all  cases, 
is  to  be  brief.  The  speaker  may  have 
to  wait  with  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
marks until  the  chief  mourner  or  the 
choir  arrives ;  he  is  under  no  compul- 
sion to  wait  with  the  conclusion  until 
the  undertaker  nods.  Where  so  little 
can  be  done  to  relieve  the  pain  that 
attends  a  final  parting  words  are  hol- 
low, and  the  professional  comforter 
needs  to  be  on  his  guard  lest  he  be  put 
into  the  same  class  with  the  hired 
mourner  and  the  claqueur  who  earn 
their  fee  at  the  price  of  sincerity. 
The  more  we  sympathize  the  harder 
it  is  to  say  anything  worth  saying, 
and  many  words  are  a  weariness  to 
the  flesh. 

The  days  of  fulsome  panegyric  are 
over,  except  in  a  few  medieval  local- 
ities where  the  funeral  sermon  still 
contributes  to  that  horrible  spectacle 
of  the  advertizing  undertaker  called 
^Sriewing  the  remains,"  thus  adding 
to  the  vulgar  and  senseless  display 
which  the  deceased  one's  former  sta- 
tion in  life  makes  an  insult  and  a 
fraud.  The  rhetoric  of  a  Bossuet,  for 
all  its  rolling  periods,  offers  poor  con- 
solation to  real  mourners,  and  the 
hangers-on    who    'Vouldn't    miss    a 


funeral  for  anything" — as  a  sort  of 
mild  and  free  entertainment  and  so- 
cial function — generally  have  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  capacity  to  sift  the 
mass  of  words  for  the  grain  of  com- 
fort hidden  within.  Those  who  have 
pierced  the  veil  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  heaven  no  longer  try  to  describe 
the  ineffable;  the  experience  strikes  a 
Paul  dumb,  and  a  Lazarus  is  discreet- 
ly silent  too;  and  those  who  have 
never  looked  into  heaven  are  mere 
word-mongers  anyway. 

There  still  cluster  about  even  the 
most  Christian  funerals  so  many 
pagan  rites,  so  many  practises  which 
are  crude  survivals  of  pure  fetishism, 
that  the  wise  comforter  will  always 
aim  at  simplicity  and  naturalness. 
All  display,  all  argument,  all  learned 
and  subtle  reasoning  is  an  offense 
against  good  taste.  "Proofs"  of  im- 
mortality (N.  B. — A  proof  of  i>er- 
sonal  survival  after  the  crisis  of  death 
is  very  interesting,  but  it  is  not  a 
proof  of  inmiortality !)  are  of  no  valne 
whatever,  especially  when  they  re- 
solve themselves,  as  they  so  often  do, 
into  mere  quotations  from  Scripture, 
many  of  which  require  careful  ma- 
nipulation before  they  yield  the  de- 
sired result.  At  funerals  one  can  en- 
counter some  queer  interpretations  of 
the  Bible ! 

Science  offers  little  that  is  helpful. 
This  must  be  said  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  much  can  be  predicated  of  death 
in  the  evolutionary  process  of  growth. 
Here  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  psychol- 
ogist and  the  psycho-analyist.  But 
science  has  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
fort; it  deals  with  spiritually  inert 
matters  which  may  comfort  and  which 
may  disconcert,  and  never  asks  how 
its  conclusions  react  upon  the  hox>es 
of  man. 

What,  then,  is  left!  The  personal 
touch.  This  means  an  interest  in  the 
thousand  and  one  little  details  of  life, 
an  instinctive,  sympathetic  appraisal 
of  the  whole  business  of  life.     Not 
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God  only,  not  heaven  and  eternity 
merely,  but  the  inqiiiring  glance  o£ 
an  eye,  the  smile  of  the  babe,  the 
needle-pricked  finger  of  mother,  the 
quaint  turns  of  speech,  the  hobbies, 
4e  tricks  of  gesture,  the  ambitions, 
all  these  mortals  "desired  to  be — and 
were  not'*:  this  is  the  tissue  out  of 
which  life's  fabric  is  woven. 

In  our  normal  moments  we  are  not 
interested  in  death.  The  saddest 
mourner  must  get  back  to  life's  bum- 
ness.  Death,  in  the  Christian  view,  is 
but  an  epimde  in  the  endless  life. 
Therefore  it  must  not  crowd  too  hard 
upon  life's  issues.  JEere  is  where  so 
many  set  funeral  sermons  fail.  They 
are  weighted  vnth  tears  and  sighs, 
leaden  as  death  itself,  not  tense  with 
the  vigor  of  life.  To  be  convincing  a 
person  must  speak  of  the  things  he 
knows.  We  know  something  of  Ufe; 
we  know  nothing  of  what  comes  after 

life. 

It  was  vnth  an  acute  sense  of  this 
fact  that  one  pastor  of  twenty  years' 
experience  once  said  to  the  writer :  "I 
have  never   yet  preached  a  funeral 
sermon."   To  him  a  so-called  "funeral 
sermon"    suggested   a   manufactured 
piece      of      intellectual     carpentry, 
planned,  built  up,  polished,  accord- 
ing to   certain  traditional  specifica- 
tions, not  to  forget  a  liberal  applica- 
tion   of    whitewash    at    times,    and 
ddivered  at  a  certain  place  and  date. 
He  knew  what  he  was  saying.     No 
poet-laureate   can  deliver  a  master- 
piece at  the  nod  and  caprice  of  a  sov- 
ereign, and  no  speech  rings  true  when 
it  it  manufactured  over  a  given  last. 
His  expedient  was  as  follows:     "I 
have,"  said  he,  "about  one  hundred 
«nd  fifty  ideas  to  draw  upon  (lucky 
iithe  man  who  has  so  large  an  armory 
of   samonic    material    for    oU    oc- 
eaaionsl).     These  I  use,  making  my 
aebetion  with  an  eye  to  the  need  of 
tite  particular  group  addrest,  in  con- 
aeetion  with  something  of  local  im- 
portance, suggested  by  the  life,  the 


habits,  the  beliefs,  the  personality  of 
the  deceased." 

In  other  words,  the  personal  touch, 
which  ia  everything. 

This  determines  to  a  large  extent 
the  choice  of  material.  As  said,  the 
jejune  argimients  and  the  florid 
rhetorical  outbursts  are  equally  in 
poor  taste.  Where  many  words  are 
a  mockery  the  few  words  spoken  must 
come  from  the  heart  and  must  be  ad- 
drest to  the  heart. 

It  ia  the  poets  who  are  the  most 
helpful  and  satisfying;  the  prophet, 
the  psalmist,  the  parabolist  of  the 
Bible  are  ever  fresh.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  Urn  Burial  touches  heights 
which  no  mere  logician  ever  dreamed 
of.  La  Saisiaz,  Abt  Vogler,  A  Death 
in  the  Desert,  In  Memoriam,  Ulysses, 
a  score  of  poems  by  Wordsworth, 
Whittier,  Hugo,  Whitman,  Arnold,  a 
dozen  books  by  Russian  mystics  and 
Catholic  saints,  here  are  inexhaustible 
springs. 

What  does  the  voice  of  the  ages  tell 
usT  Out  of  death  comes  life.  The 
world  is  ever  rejuvenating  itself.  The 
classic  inspirers  of  a  robust  faith  tell 
of  God,  youth,  the  wisdom  of  age, 
seasonal  changes,  companionships,  the 
depths  of  love,  the  kinship  of  Jesus, 
the  touch  of  the  friendly  hand,  the 
miracle  of  spring-time,  the  strength 
of  hope,  the  joy  of  service.  Death,  to 
most  great  thinkers,  is  a  friend. 
What  seems  an  end  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. 

Dostoyefsky's  Job-like  flights  in 
The  Brothers  Karamazoff  can  teach 
us  what  strength  and  beauty  may 
come  out  of  corruption.  The  motto  of 
^  this  abysmal  work,  John  12:24, 
strikes  the  key-note :  ^'Except  a  grain 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die, 
it  abideth  by  itself  alone;  but  if  it 
die,  it  bearetii  much  fruit." 

The  Ingersoll  lectures  on  immor- 
tality and  Myers's  monumental  pro- 
duction with  its  wealth  of  suggestion 
are  good  for  the  ground-work;  th^ 
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present  what  the  intellect  can  grasp 
of  the  great  mystery.  And  Maeter- 
linck knows  how  to  make  the  great 
cathedral  bells  ring  in  the  heart, 
starting  memories  and  aspirations 
that  lie  too  deep  for  words — ^to  such 
as  can  adjust  themselves  to  the  some- 
what somber  tones. 

Of  course,  the  mystery  remains. 
Perhaps  most  men  with  the  practical 
duty  of  conducting  funerals  facing 
them  can  appreciate  what  J.  F.  Qte- 
nung  says  in  The  Life  Indeed : 

It  is  forever  too  late,  with  their   (Oat- 
wald's.    Osier's,    James's,    Boyce's,    Fiske's, 
etc)  weighty  contributions  in  mind,  to  re- 
echo that  cheap  sneer  of  Omar  Khayjam, 
''Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  saint  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about:  but  evermore 
Game  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went." 

And  yet — can  we  say  that- any  of  them 
have  reaUy  touched  the  spot? 

We  may  be  permitted  to  reserve 
judgment  about  the  alleged  cheapness 
of  the  astronomer-poet's  so-called 
sneer.  But  as  for  "touching  the  spot" 
most  preachers  of  the  word  have  sure- 
ly felt  the  same  difficulty.  Hence  the 
drag,  the  nervous  exhaustion,  the  dis-, 
appointments  associated  with  fu- 
nerals. 

In  justifying  the  ways  of  God  with 
man  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
commandment  not  to  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  in  vain  applies  to  the 
clergy  as  well  as  the  layman.  When 
a  babe  loses  its  life  in  a  tub  of  hot 
water  left  standing  by  a  careless 
mother  or  when  a  reckless  driver 
races  with  an  express  train  to  the 
"fool-killer  curve,"  with  the  natural 
result,  it  is  inviting  the  scorn  of  the 
::ommunity  to  tell  how  the  Lord  gave, 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord! 

It  is  evident  that  this  caution  is  not 
always  to  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
line  between  a  suicidal  action  and  an 
"act  of  God"  is  frequently  so  delicate 
a  one  that  the  utmost  care  is  neces- 


sary to  avoid  giving  offense.  Often 
the  physician  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
community  know  more  about  the 
cause  of  the  death  than  is  good  for 
the  speaker's  reputation  for  perspica- 
city and  love  of  the  truth.  The  pious 
sentiment  may  tempt  the  knoifving 
ones  to  put  him  down  either  a  fool  or 
a  liar. 

Once  a  preacher  dwelt  upon  the 
Lord's  taking  away  a  notorious 
drunkard.  "Och,"  said  a  plain-spoken 
rustic,  "the  Lord  had  nawthin'  to  do 
with  it.  Mike  died  on  his  own  hook  !" 
The  teleology  of  the  retort  was  not 
above  criticism,  but  the  rebuke  im- 
plied was  justified  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  criticism  stuck. 

When  all  is  said,  what  can  a 
preacher  do?  Men  will  not  give  np 
and  bury  their  dead  in  a  brutish  way. 
They  have  aspirations  which  make  a 
burial  into  a  solemn  rite,  imposing 
sacred  duties.  Only  the  cult  of  brutal 
force,  with  its  apotheosis  in  war, 
makes  men  forget  that  life  is  sacred 
and  that  the  affections  reach  out  for 
pity  in  the  hour  of  death.  By  many 
the  consolations  of  religion  are  re- 
garded as  the  one  sovereign  anodyne 
to  be  applied.  It  is  still  the  pastor, 
the  priest,  who  is  expected  to  help. 

The  most  he  can  do  is  to  bow  before 
the  mystery,  to  speak  a  few  simple 
words  of  sympathy,  to  show  poor  hu- 
manity how  to  cling  to  hope,  to  share 
the  pain  and  the  sorrow,  to  point  to 
those  whom  grim  death  could  not  con- 
quer, beginning  with  the  first-bom  of 
the  new  creation,  to  help  those  who 
are  left  behind  to  take  up  the  load  of 
the  future  with  courage  and  faith. 

This  is  little  enough ;  but  it  is  much 
when  measured  by  the  hopelessness  in 
which  most  expedients  leave  the 
stricken  ones. 

All  this  is  not  to  be  learned  out  of 
books,  but  in  the  daily  and  hourly 
struggle  of  life  and  death. 
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The  Salvage  of  a  Nation 

The  Armenians  form  the  oldest  nation 
which  has  been  continuously  Christian  as 
A  people  since  its  conversion.  They  are 
perilously  close  to  extinction.  Abdul  Hamid 
literally  decimated  them  in  1895.  The 
Toong  Turk  massacres  of  1909-10  were  less 
widespread  but  more  destructive.  The  end 
of  the  war  found  the  numbers  in  Turkish 
territory  reduced  by  half  or  more  through 
the  ruthless  massacres  by  their  rulers.  The 
Angora  Turks  recently  promised  to  rebuild 
the  destroyed  mosques  of  Asia  Minor  "with 
the  skulls  of  the  —  Armenians." 

Of  this  people  now  only,  a  remnant  is  left, 
and  this  remnant  consists  largely  of  orphans. 
The  purpose  of  the  Near  East  Belief  is  not 
merely  temporary  relief^  it  aims  at  the  re- 
eonstruefton  of  the  Armenian  nation  through 
the  100,000  children  whom  it  is  feeding  and 
training.  It  must  rebuild  the  bodies  weak- 
ened by  famine  and  exposure;  it  must  edu- 
cate them  and  build  character;  it  must  fit 
them  to  earn  a  useful  livelihood  by  giving 
them  trades.  By  doing  this  for  the  children 
whom  it  can  accommodate  it  is  working  to- 
ward the  re-creation  of  a  self-respecting  and 
respected  nation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  outside  the 
orphanages  there  is  at  least  an  equal  num- 
her  of  starving  orphans  for  whom  nothing 
can  be  done  because  there  are  no  funds 
for  the  purpose. 

As  an  adjunct  to  all  that  is  done  for  the 
children  Near  East  Belief  is  furnishing  op- 
portunity for  work  for  adults  by  which  th^ 
cam  food  and  shelter;  it  is  building  indus- 
tries in  the  devastated  areas  and  establish- 
ing scientific  agriculture;  it  is  training  for 
agriculture,  industries,  and  business  the  sur- 
^Mng  youth  of  both  sexes.  So  far  as  pos- 
nhle,  seeds  &nd  tools  are  being  provided, 
^  tracts  of  land  for  farming  and  settle- 
ment are  secured  on  which  crops  may  be 
ruied. 

Permanency  of  results  is  the  watchword 
throughout.  Not  just  saving  from  present 
■tarration,  but  the  basing  of  the  security 
of  the  future  in  healthy  and  competent 
bodies  and  character. 

Believing  that  only  action  by  the  United 
States  government  can  save  the  remnant  of 
Armenians  from  further  persecution  and 
probable  extermination  on  account  of  their 
'tith,  the  Federal  Council  of   Churches  is 


making  a  nation-wide  appeal  to  150,000  con- 
gregations in  America  to  urge  Congress  to 
take  proper  steps  to  ensure  the  permanent 
protection  of  Christians  under  Turkish  rule. 
The  appeal  to  the  churches  summarizes  the 
present  plight  of  Armenia  as  follows: 

First,  the  Armenians  were  one  of  the 
Allies  in  the  late  war,  and  fought  for  its 
ideals. 

Second,  in  consequence  of  their  loyalty, 
they  suffered  untold  persecutions,  almost^ 
the  verge  of  annihilation. 

Third,  the  Allies  as  well  as  our  own  coun- 
try pledged  them  a  safe  area  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  nothing  less. 

Fourth,  the  American  public  has  given 
millions  of  dollars  to  save  the  remnant  of 
this  shattered  race,  in  confidence  that  they 
will  be  given  a  protected  home. 

Fifth,  this  remarkable  response  to  a  na- 
tion's need  will  be  lost  if  these  promises  are 
not  fulfilled. 

Sixth,  the  Allied  Powers  are  preparing  a 
treaty  with  the  Turkish  Nationalists  wMch 
threatens  to  return  the  Armenians  to  un- 
restricted Turkish  controL 

Seventh,  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
Armenians  has  been  referred  to  the  LeiEigue 
of  Nations. 

Eighth,  America  can  not  escape  her  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  ground  of  non-mem- 
bership in  the  League.  Our  vast  relief  con- 
tributions, the  cause  of  humanity,  and  our 
own  moral  welfare  demand  not  expressions 
of  sympathy  but  action. 

The  appeal  then  suggests  that  pastors  and 

church  members  express  their  opinion  to 
their  congressmen  and  senators  so  that  they 
may  have  the  viewpoint  of  people  back  home. 


Child  Labor — Is  It  to  Return 

Chief  Justice  Taft  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  May  15  rendered  a 
decision  that  has  set  socially  minded  people 
thinking.  The  court  has  decided  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  for  the  Federal  Gk>vemment 
to  levy  a  tax  (10%),  avowedly  for  purposes 
not  of  revenue  but  of  prohibition,  on  the 
products  of  industries  employing  child  labor 
when  sold  outside  the  State  in  which  they 
were  produced.  This  law  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1919. 

Justice  Taft's  decision  has  been  accepted 
as  based  on  a  purely  legal  analysis  of  the  law, 
unprejudiced,  uninfluenced  by  any '^interests." 
There  seems  to  be  little  disposition  to  dis- 
sent from  this  decision  on  the  part  of  those 
who  most  ardently  desire  the  present  aboli- 
tion and  the  future  prohibition  of  child  la- 
bor;   but   rather   a  ^ew    determination   to 
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acoompliih  their  end,  and,  sinee  mU  other 
ezpedienta  have  fafled|  to  adToette  aa 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Gonftitntioa. 

Sinee  in  almoet  erery  one  of  the  forty-two 
State  legislaturee  in  eesfion  in  1921  tome 
meaenre  relating  to  child  labor  or  ehild  wel- 
fare  was  on  the  program,  it  would  eeem  that 
publio  eonaeienee  is  aroused  and  that  ratifi- 
eation  would  easily  follow  the  proposal  of  a 
federal  amendment  that  would  for  all  time 
pat  an  end  to  the  labor  of  little  children  by 
placing  every  State  on  an  equality  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  where 
child  labor  might  be  employed. 

The  National  Ohild  Labor  Committee  re- 
ports that  because  of  the  limited  scope  of 
the  present  federal  law  and  the  variations  in 
the  State  laws  one  child  out  of  every  eight 
from  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  has 
been  gainfully  employed  outside  the  protec- 
tiom  of  federal  or  State  laws: 


<'£ach  year  1,000,000  boys  and  girls  ef 
these  ages  leave  sehool  to  go  to  work,  per- 
petually swelling  the  ranks  of  the  great 
army  of  men  and  women  handicapped  bi  n- 
spect  to  health,  education,  vocational  fitosa. 
The  greatest  vocation  of  all  is  life  and  the 
ultimate  employer  is  society^  {CkQd  Labor 
Facts,  1922). 

The  general  secretary  of  the  committee 
now  declares:  '^In  the  States  with  lower 
standards  than  those  provided  by  the  federal 
law  we  may  anticipate  an  immediate  return 
to  the  employment  of  children  for  the  maxi- 
mum hours  and  at  the  minimum  age  the 
State  law  x>cnnits.''  This  would  mean  that 
in  some  States  children  of  fourteen  yean 
may  work  ten  hours  a  day  (64  a  week)  in- 
stead of  eight;  in  Nortii  Carolina  eleven 
hours  a  day  (60  a  week).  In  OeorgiSi 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Bhode  Islan^i  Florida, 
and  Missouri  the  mines  and  quarries  maj 
employ  child  labor. 
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Aug.  6-12— The  River  of  Life 

(Bev.  22:1-5) 

St.  John  borrows  from  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  the  figure  which  he  here  em- 
plo3r8,  and  improves  upon  it.  His 
vision  is  wider,  his  canvas  is  larger. 
Seer  and  prophet  agree  in  ascribing 
to  this  mystical  river  a  divine  origin. 
It  is  not  formed  from  tributary 
streams  flowing  adown  the  hills  of 
time,  but  comes  directly  from  Qod. 
Ezekiel  represents  it  as  flowing  from 
under  the  sanctuary,  John  pictures  it 
as  "proceeding  from  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb,"  signifying 
that  from  God  through  Christ  all 
our  blessings  flow. 

This  river  is  at  its  source  "clear 
as  crystal."  Its  waters  have  not  yet 
become  contaminated  by  the  muddy 
impurities  of  earth.  We  instinctive- 
ly seek  for  a  pure  religion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  just  as  a  city  seeks 
for  a  pure  water  supply  at  a  river's 
foimtain  head.  For  a  pure  gospel 
we  have  to  go  well  up-stream. 

The  figure  of  a  river  is  suggestive 


of  peri)etuity.  Men  may  come  and 
go,  successive  civilizations  may  wax 
and  wane  upon  its  banks,  but  a  river 
flows  on  forever.  The  outgoings  of 
God's  eternal  love  are  not  like  a 
moimtain  stream  that  dries  up  in 
summer,  but  like  a  river  fed  from  an 
unfailing  source,  which  never  ceases 
to  flow. 

Every  river  is  literally  a  river  of 
life.  It  has  life-giving  power.  Up- 
on its  banks  vegetation  of  every  kind 
springs  up.  "Everything  shall  live 
whithersoever  the  river  cometh,"  ex- 
claimed Ezekiel  as  he  contemplated 
the  ever-widening,  ever-deepening 
flood  of  God's  grace  sweeping  over  a 
nation  that  had  become  a  desert  land. 
The  tree  of  life,  with  its  delectable 
fruits  and  its  healing  leaves,  which 
John  saw  on  the  banks  of  his  river, 
has  been  rightly  taken  to  symbolize 
the  richness  and  variety  of  blessings 
which  ever  mark  the  course  of  the 
river  of  (Jod's  redeeming  love.  In 
the  vision  of  St.  John  the  river  of 
life  is  connected  with  a  city,  and  is 
indeed  the  center  of  its  life.     The 
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world's  great  cities  have,  with  few 
ezceptionSy  been  built  on  rivers,  and 
sometimes  the  drjdng  up  of  a  river 
has  meant  the  extinction  of  a  city.  A 
river  has  therefore  been  regarded  as 
indispensable  to  a  city's  life.  ''There 
is  a  river"  says  an  ancient  psalmist, 
Ihe  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  Gk)d."  That  river  is  the 
emblem  of  the  bringing  down  of 
the  heavenly  life  into  the  earthly, 
the  descent  of  the  divine  into  the 
human. 

All  the  blessings  typified  by  the 
river  of  life  are  in  the  first  instance 
reaUzed  on  earth.  They  belong  to 
the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  which 
John  saw  "coming  down  out  of  heaven 
from  God."  They  are  therefore  things 
to  be  enjoyed  in  the  present  dispen- 
sation. But  the  scene  keeps  shifting 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  these  bless- 
ings m  their  fulness  can  be  realized 
only  in  the  heavenly  life.  This  Chris- 
tian saints  in  all  ages  have  felt,  and 
have  voiced  their  longings  in  such 
words  as, 

Uj  feet  are  weary  with  the  march 

Orer  the  steep  hiU-side, 
Gtj  of  God!    I  fain  would  see 

Thy  peaeef  nl  waters  glide. 

In  all  ages  souls  who  have  received 
the  divine  anointing  have  caught 
comforting  glimpses  of  this  mystical 
river,  from  whose  waters  they  have 
often  been  refreshed,  and  have  anti- 
cipated the  time  when  the  vision  of 
the  seer  of  Patmos  shall  come  true. 
In  the  abiding  city  of  Ck)d,  through 
which  ceaselessly  flows  the  river  of 
the  water  of  life,  all  they  longed  for, 
hoped,  prayed,  and  labored  for  will  be 
abundantly  fulfilled.        —J.  M.  C. 


Aug.  13-19— The  Fruitless  Tree 

(Luke  13:6-9) 

This  spoken  parable  must  not  be 
confomided  with  the  acted  parable  in 
Hark  11 :12,  13.  Both  are  parables 
of  judgment;  both  have  to  do  with 
totless  fig  trees ;  but  there  is  a  touch 


of  mercy  in  the  one  which  is  absent 
from  the  other. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in 
connection  with  the  fig  tree  now 
under  consideration  is  its  advanta- 
geous position.  It  was  not  growing  by 
the  road  side,  nor  in  some  barren  and 
waterless  spot,  but  in  a  vineyard 
where  it  had  protection,  good  soil, 
and  the  owner's  personal  care.  This 
description  points  directly  to  Israel, 
to  whom  God  had  given  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  who  enjoy  special  privileges  or 
means  of  grace.  They  possess  the 
conditions  favorable  to  spiritual  pro- 
ductivity and  are  under  responsibil- 
ity to  bring  forth  fruit  accordingly. 

The  owner  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
X>ect  good  returns  from  this  particu- 
lar fig  tree.  It  had  been  weU  cared 
for,  had  made  excellent  growth,  and 
bore  a  fine  show  of  leaves.  But  its 
appearance  was  deceptive;  for  when 
closely  examined  it  was  found  to  be 
fruitless.  It  had  nothing  but  leaves. 
It  did  not  answer  the  end  of  a  fig 
tree — ^which  is  to  produce  figs.  For 
that  end  it  had  been  planted.  Like 
a  fig  tree  a  Christian  should  be  fruit- 
bearing.  He  should  be  known  by  his 
fruits.  Among  the  green  leaves  of 
his  profession  there  should  be  found 
"the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  the  fruits 
of  holy  living.  A  fruitless  Christian 
and  a  fruitless  fig  tree  show  the  same 
failure  to  function. 

The  owner  was  deeply  disappointed. 
This  was  the  third  year  he  had  come 
personally  seeking  fruit  from  this 
highly  favored  tree,  and  had  found 
none.  The  expression  "three  years" 
has  had  read  into  it  many  mystical 
meanings.  It  has  been  taJcen  as  re- 
ferring to  Moses,  the  prophet,  and 
Christ,  to  the  three  years  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry;  and  to  the  three 
periods  of  life— childhood,  manhood, 
and  old  age.  But  these  are  fanciful 
interpretations.  The  obvious  meaning 
of    the    phrase    is    that    the    owner 
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had  given  a  fair  trial,  having  come 
for  three  successive  years  after  the 
time  that  the  tree  ought  to  have  borne 
fruit.  To  many  individuals  Christ  has 
come  for  fifty  years,  and  more,  and 
has  turned  away  empty  handed.  A 
Christian  of  marked  spiritual  matur- 
ity was  asked,  "What  is  the  quality  in 
God  that  impresses  you  most?"  He 
at  once  replied,  "His  patience." 

The  sentence  of  the  owner  has  noth- 
ing harsh  about  it.  The  fruitless 
'tree  was  taking  up  room  which  might 
have  been  more  profitably  occupied. 
Jt  was  cumbering  the  ground,  being 
utterly  worthless  as  a  fig  tree.  After 
the  manner  of  many  Christians  it 
took  in  more  than  it  gave  out;  it  ab- 
sorbed without  beiag  productive. 

As  touching  the  intercession  of  the 
vine-dresser  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  read  into  it  an  idea  which  it  was 
never  intended  to  carry.  It  has  been 
taken  as  representing  Christ  as  plead- 
ing with  a  stem  judge  so  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  relent  and  delay  in  carry- 
ing his  sentence  out.  The  suggestion 
is  abhorrent;  there  can  be  no  such 
schism  in  the  Godhead.  All  that  the 
vine-dresser  asked  was  that  the  fruit- 
less tree  might  have  another  chance 
to  make  good,  so  that  the  labor  that 
had  been  expended  upon  it  might  not 
be  lost.  Another  chance !  and  in  this 
case  a  final  one.  Nations  and  insti- 
tutions have  their  complete  judgment 
here.  Not  so  with  individuals.  With 
them  life  is  a  succession  of  chances; 
their  completed  judgment  is  in  the 
hereafter.  With  every  soul  God  is 
ceaselessly  working  to  make  his  life 
spiritually  productive,  and  what  else 
can  he  do  with  the  profitless  fruit 
tree  but  hew  it  down  and  cast  it  into 
the  fire?  It  has  made  itself  fit  only 
for  fuel.  —J.  M.  C. 


Aug.  20-26— The  Storm  on  the  Lake 

(Luke  8:22-28) 

It  was  at  the  express  invitation  of 
Jesus  that  the  disciples  launched  their 


boat  to  convey  him  across  the  lake  that 
he  might  have  a  brief  respite  from 
the  throngs  that  prest  upon  him  to 
hear  his  message  and  to  receive  his 
healing  touch.  Did  he  know  into 
what  danger  he  was  taking  them? 
Did  he  purposely  seek  to  test  their 
faith  and  to  strengthen  it  by  testing 
it?  Could  their  faith  have  been 
strengthened,  or  could  the  faith  of 
any  one  be  strengthened,  in  any 
other  way?  And  did  he  put  the  pres- 
ervation and  confirmation  of  their 
faith  above  every  other  consideration! 
(See  1  Peter  1:6,  7.) 

One  thing  is  certain,  sailing  in  the 
same  ship  with  Jesus  did  not  secure 
immunity  from  danger,  but  it  did 
imply  immunity  from  destruction. 
To  his  followers  Jesus  says,  "In  this 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;  but 
in  me,  peace."  He  does  not  promise 
exemption  from  the  troubles  conunon 
to  humanity,  but  he  does  promise 
grace  to  triumph  over  them. 

It  was  a  peaceful  evening  when 
that  little  fishing  wherry,  which  car- 
ried the  one  in  whom  was  centered 
the  hopes  of  humanity  and  the  seed 
of  his  Church  which  was  yet  to  be, 
set  out  on  its  eventful  voyage  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.  The  sky  was 
calm,  the  waters  of  the  lake  unruffled, 
and  everything  presaged  a  pleasant 
and  prosperous  voyage.  For  a  time 
all  went  well,  but  all  at  once  a  squall 
arose.  The  wind  which  rushed  down 
one  of  the  gorges  which  surround  the 
Galilean  lakes  struck  the  boat  and 
sent  it  dancing  over  the  waves  like 
a  cockle-shell.  In  the  midst  of  the 
storm  the  Master,  wearied  with  the 
labors  of  the  day,  was  asleep  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  boat.  At  first  the 
disciples  hesitated  to  awaken  him. 
But  the  situation  grew  desperate. 
The  hardy  fishermen  had  exhausted 
all  their  strength  and  skill  to  keep 
their  little  craft  afloat.  Then  they 
came  to  Jesus  and  awoke  him,  saying, 
"Master !  Master !  carest  thou  not  that 
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we  perish?"  Their  words  must  have 
cut  him  to  the  quick,  for  never  had 
he  given  them  the  slightest  ground 
to  doubt  his  tender  care.  Their  re- 
proach was  bom  of  fear,  and  their 
fear  was  born  of  a  temporary  break- 
down in  their  faith.  That  their  faith 
had  not  failed  utterly  is  evident  from 
the  fact.that  they  appealed  unto  him 
to  save  them.  In  words  of  loving  re- 
buke he  asked,  "Where  is  your  faJth?" 
It  was  about  their  faith  that  he  was 
mainly  concerned;  and  to  him  its 
wreck  was  a  more  serious  matter  than 
the  wreck  of  the  ship.  Surely  their 
previous  experiences  of  him  ought  to 
have  conserved  their  faith  in  the  crisis 
of  the  moment.  Faith  banishes  fear, 
as  on  the  other  hand  fear  banishes 
faith.  Those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence of  Christ  feel  well  assured  that 

No  water  can  swallow  the  ship  where  lies 
The  Master  of  ocean  and  earth  and  skies. 

The  ship  in  which  he  sails  is  unsink- 
able.  The  soul  that  receives  him  can 
never  perish,  no  matter  what  may  be- 
fall the  body  in  which  it  is  encased. 
Because  he  is  in  his  Church  it  has 
weathered,  and  will  weather,  every 
storm. 

Having  rebuked  the  disciples  for 
the  breakdown  of  their  faith,  he  arose 
and  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  waves ; 
then,  as  he  uttered  the  omnific  words, 
"Peace,  be  still!"  the  tempest  ceased. 

Does  someone  exclaim,  ^'Oh,  where 
is  he  who  rebuked  the  seat  Has  he 
gone  away  leaving  us  to  battle  alone 
with  the  storms  which  sweep  over  the 
waters  of  our  troubled  life,  leaving 
us  only  a  beautiful  legend  of  his 
wonder-working  power?"  Wisest  are 
those  who  cling  to  the  simple  faith 
that  he  is  ever  with  us,  who  behold 
with  Francis  Thompson, 

Christ  walldng  on  the  waters, 
Not  of  Oenneaaret  but  Thames. 

This  simple  faith  was  the  solace  of 
William  T.  Stead  in  his  long  and 
active  public  career.  The  hymn 
which  he  learned  at  his  mother's  knee, 
to  which  he  often  referred  as  his  fav- 


orite, was  the  familiar  one  by  John 

Newton, 

Be  gone,  unbelief! 
My  Savior  is  near, 
And  for  mj  relief 
WiU  surely  appear; 
By  prayer  let  me  wrestle, 
And  he  wiU  perform; 
With  Christ  u  the  vessel 
I  smile  at  the  storm. 

And  we  doubt  not  it  came  to  him  with 
all  its  comforting  power  when  he 
stood  serene  on  the  deck  of  the  ill- 
fated  Titanic  as  she  sank  into  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.     — J.  M.  C. 


Aug.    27-Sept.    2— The    Christian's 
Appreciation  of  Hinduism 

(Missions) 

Carrying  on  the  series  of  subjects 
begun  in  February  and  continued  in 
May,  we  consider  this  month  the  faith 
held  by  over  200  millions  in  the  great 
Asian  peninsula. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
sectarianism  of  Christendom  with  its 
scores  of  denominations  and  its  host 
of  churches  has  a  close  parallel  in 
India.  But  the  lines  of  cleavage  fol- 
low quite  variant  principles  of  divi- 
sion in  the  two  religions.  The  dif- 
ferences of  Hindu  sects  are  based  up- 
on the  particular  phases  of  deity 
which  are  attributed  respectively  to 
the  momentary  object  of  worship. 
Thus  the  great  Hindu  trinity  repre- 
sents Grod  as  Creator,  Savior  or  Pre- 
server, and  Destroyer — destruction 
(for  re-creation)  being  considered 
one  of  the  many  divine  operations. 
Besides  these  great  deities,  there  are 
hundreds  of  local  "godlings"  who  are 
thought  of  as  local  protectors  and 
benefactors.  Each  of  these  has  his 
own  greater  or  lesser  circles  of  devout 
worshipers. 

While  this  "sectarianism"  is  the  ob- 
vious fact  in  Hindu  religious  life,  it 
is  fundamentally  modified  by  what  is 
basally  the  theological  belief  of  India. 
This  is  the  deep  consciousness  that 
Grod  is  one.  The  great  deities — 
Brahma,    Vishnu,    and    Shiva — and 
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equally  the  "good  little  gods"  (as  Sap- 
ling makes  a  Hindu  call  them)  of  the 
viUage&f  are  but  phases  or  numifesta- 
tions  of  the  One. 

This  One,  Hindus  hold,  is  eternally 
active  in  his  world,  everywhere  and 
always  present  and  working.  So  far 
is  this  thought  pushed  in  the  relent- 
less logic  of  India's  thinkers  that  they 
regard  the  world  as  a  manifestation 
of  God's  self.  They  are  open  to  the 
imputation  of  pantheism.  The  doc- 
trine is  the  extreme  of  what  Chris- 
tians speak  of  as  "God's  immanence." 
While  we  distinguish  between  the  be- 
ing of  Qod  and  his  operations,  we  may 
realize  that  Hindus  in  identif3ring 
Deity  with  his  creation  intend  to 
honor  him,  and  manifest  that  by  pro- 
found respect  for  the  visible  things 
about  them.  In  no  other  land  is  life 
in  all  its  forms  so  extensively  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  gift  and  its  pres- 
ervation so  carefully  guarded. 

Flowing  from  this  comes  the  Hindu 
sense  of  the  high  worth  of  man.  It 
nearly  approaches  the  conception  of 
Sir  H.  Davy  in  his  poem  "written 
after  recovery  from  a  dangerous  ill- 


ness": 


A  sacred  spark  created  by  his  breath, 
The  immortal  mind   of   man  his  image 
bears ; 

A  spirit  living -'midst  the  forms  of  death, 
Opprest,  but  not  subdued,  by  mortal  cares. 

Or  Pope's 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 

The  object  of  man's  striving  is  his 
salvation,  conceived,  however,  in  a 
manner  diflPerent  from  the  Chris- 
tian's.    Salvation  of  man  is  the  re- 


turn of  the  spark  to  the  central  flame 
from  which  it  issued. 

Another  result  of  the  central  Hindu 
doctrine  of  Gk>d  is  the  thought  of  all 
relationships,  tasks,  and  operations 
as  inherently  sacred,  as  having  defi- 
nite relations  to  religion  and  to  God. 
No  other  system— even  rabbinic  Ju- 
daism— ^has  developed  this  thought  in 
so  great  detail.  For  every  activity 
an  appropriate  ritual  of  dedication 
has  been  charted.  The  idea  of  conse- 
crating all  acts,  of  creating  and  con- 
serving consciousness  of  their  essen- 
tial religiousness,  dominates  life.  This 
worshipful  attitude  imderlies  the  vast 
compends  of  ritual  and  law.  By  thjese 
the  learned  seek  to  make  the  impres- 
sion that  every  material,  earthly,  tem- 
poral deed  has  its  spiritual,  supernal, 
eternal  aspect.  Hence  the  forms  of  in- 
vocation and  prayer  are  huge  in  num- 
ber and  instinct  with  reverence. 
''Millions  upon  millions  of  pilgrims 
are  traveling  in  a  never-ceasing  quest 
for  the  Eternal.  ...  Nowhere  on 
earth,  not  excepting  even  Christian 
lands,  is  there  such  universal  spirit- 
ual earnestness." 

Items  that  are  strest  in  Hindu 
thought  are  those  of  perfect  intelli- 
gence as  an  aim,  the  fact  of  incarna- 
tion, the  value  of  asceticism  (here  car- 
ried to  most  extravagant  extremes), 
and  regard  for  parents. 

With  much  that  is  unworthy  and 
distorted  the  Hindu  reveals  a  devo- 
tion, a  simplicity  or  childlikeness, 
and  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  God 
that  must  evoke  admiration. — G.  W.  6. 
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Aug.  &— The   Temple  Rebuilt  and 

Dedicated 

(Ezra  3:1—6:22) 

In  the  last  lesson  we  saw  that  a 
goodly  band  of  exiles  retnmed  from 
Babylon    to    Jerusalem    and    Judah 
(Erra  2 :70)  ;  the  chapters  for  study 
to-day  tell  us  how  they  spent  the  next 
twenty   years  or  so    (538-516  b.o.}- 
After  chap.  1  we  are  not  surprized  to 
learn  that  they  spent  them  largely  in 
Ae  effort  to  reestablish  their  religious 
life.     A  brief  summary  of  these  chap- 
ters iriU  enable  us  to  see  their  drift. 

A  ^reat  gathering  was  held  at  Je- 
rosalem,  at  which,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joshua  the  priest  and  Zerub- 
babel,  the  altar  was  built,  that  the 
sacrifices  might  regularly  be  offered. 
But  tlie  foundation  of  the  temple  was 
not  yet  laid  (3:1-7).    Measures,  how- 
ever, were  at  once  taken  with  this  en^ 
in  view.    The  returned  exiles  addrest 
themselves  to  the  work,  and  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  to  the  accompaniment 
of  music  and  song.    The  joy  of  the 
yotmg  was  mingled  with  the  tears  of 
those  who  had  seen  the  glorious  tem- 
ple of  Solomon  (3 :8-13).  The  Samari- 
tans requested  permission  to  assist  in 
the  building    of  the  temple  on  the 
ground  of  their  conmion  worship  of 
Jehovah.     On  the  Jewish  leaders'  re- 
tmang,   they  hampered  the  activities 
ot  the  Jews  and  kept  plotting  against 
them  till  520  B.C.   (4:1-5,  24).    The 
omitted  verses  refer  to  a  later  peri- 
of     Then   tixider  the  stimulus  of  the 


preaching  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  the  real  work  of  building 
was  begun  (5 :1,  2).  But  their  efforts 
were  challenged  by  the  suspicious  Tat- 
tenai,  Persian  governor  of  the  west- 
em  provinces.  He,  however,  before 
prohibiting  them,  formally  communi- 
cated with  Darius,  intimating  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  building,  the 
names  of  the  leaders,  and  the  reply 
of  the  Jews  to  his  challenge,  in  which 
they  had  appealed  to  a  decree  of 
Cyrus  granting  them  permission  to 
return  and  rebuild  the  temple,  and 
had  pleaded  the  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress of  the  building  smce  the  laymg 
of  the  foundation  stone  (5:3-17).  On 
Tattenai's  recommendation  Darius  in- 
stituted a  search  for  the  alleged  de- 
cree, which  was  at  length  discovered 
at  Ecbatana,  whereupon  he  not  only 
warned  Tattenai  not  to  interfere  with 
the  work,  but  passed  an  irrevocable 
decree  that  part  of  the  royal  tribute 
be  placed  at  their  disposal,  that  they 
should  be  regularly  supplied  with  all 
that  was  necessary  for  sacrifice,  and 
that  prayer  be  offered  for  his  dynasty 
(6:1-12).  Thus  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  preaching  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  the  returned  exiles  kept 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  with  joy, 
offered  liberal  sacrifices,  and  arranged 
for  the  worship  (6:13-18).  A  great 
passover  feast  was  held  in  which  all, 
with  glad  gratitude,  participated — 
both  the  returned  exiles  and  all  who 
had  separated  themselves  from  the 
filthinpss  of  the  heathen  of  the  land. 


^^f^di^mm  follow  the  lanon-topici  and  passage!  of  tiie  International  Snnday-school  series. 
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Perhaps  by  the  latter  are  meant  those 
who  had  not  been  carried  into  exile 
(6:19-22). 

In  brief,  the  first  thing  the  returned 
exiles  did  was  to  build  an  altar  for 
sacrifice;  then  apparently  they  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  temple; 
but,  as  many  difficulties  soon  emerged 
— drought,  poverty,  opposition  of 
neighbors,  etc. — the  building  was  not 
actually  completed  till  516  B.C. 

The  passage,  which  is  so  interest- 
ing historically,  well  illustrates  the 
condition  of  successful  religious  work. 
(1)  The  importance  of  enterprise  in 
religion  and  reconstruction.  Pious 
aspirations  and  good  resolutions  must 
be  translated  into  act.  The  exiles 
came  home  with  the  ardent  desire  to 
build  their  God  a  worthy  house  in 
Jerusalem.  Much  that  they  saw  when 
they  returned  to  their  poverty- 
stricken  land  must  have  filled  their 
hearts  with  disappointment  and  dis- 
may (cf.  Hag.  1:11) ;  but  they  went 
on  with  the  work — first  the  altar,  then 
the  foundation  stone,  and  finally,  in 
the  teeth  of  malicious  opposition,  the 
building.  And  so,  in  our  sorrowfully 
shattered  world,  must  each  of  us  work 
steadily  on  at  his  task,  whatever  it  be, 
with  energy  and  hope.  (2)  The  pos- 
sibility of  obstruction  from  well-mean- 
ing people.  The  Samaritans  were  Je- 
hovah worshippers,  willing  and  eager 
to  help  in  the  building  of  his  temple. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  their  worship 
was  of  an  inferior  and  tainted  order 
and  compromised,  at  any  rate  in 
earlier  times,  by  the  worship  of  other 
gods  (cf.  2  Kings  17:28flf.,  41) ;  so 
their  overtures,  well-intentioned  as 
they  were,  were  not  unnaturally  re- 
jected by  the  Jews,  with  the  result 
that  their  friendship  was  turned  into 
persistent  and  malicious  opposition. 
The  most  deadly  enemy  of  religious 
enterprise  is  often  the  spirit  of  pro- 
fessedly religious  men  themselves. 
(3)  The  need  of  preserving  the  purity 
of  religious  enterprise.     When  help 


is  sorely  needed  in  such  enterprise, 
we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  welcome 
it  with  open  arms,  without  too  clo8^ 
ly  scrutinizing  the  quarter  from 
which  it  comes.  But  the  Jews  re- 
jected the  offer  of  the  Samaritans' 
help,  tho  they  needed  it  and  the  it 
was  politely  and  sincerely  made.  The 
value  of  help  in  religious  matters  de- 
pends upon  its  quality,  and  men  like 
the  Samaritans  were  little  likely  to 
advance  the  true  interests  of  Jerusa- 
lem. To  accept  in  church  work  the 
help  of  men  of  doubtful  character  un- 
der the  stress  of  great  need  is  to  com- 
promise the  whole  character  of  the 
enterprise,  to  lay  up  for  its  future 
possible  ruin,  and  for  the  workers  in- 
evitable trouble  and  sorrow.  The 
Jews  by  their  '  refusal  may  have 
seemed  ungracious,  but  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing  and  they  did 
it  deliberately. 


Aug.  13 — Esther  Saves  Her  People 

(The  Book  of  Esther) 

The  Stories  of  Joseph,  Ruth,  and 
Esther  have  been  described  as  minis- 
ture  novels.  Within  the  compass  of 
a  very  few  words  the  writers  created 
scenes  as  dramatic  and  characters  as 
fascinating  as  any  in  modem  fiction. 
If  to  these  we  add  the  stories  of  Dan- 
iel and  Jonah  we  shall  see  how  inter- 
ested the  Hebrews  were  in  tracing  the 
fortunes  of  their  countrymen  in  for- 
eign lands.  We  shall  see,  too,  how 
confiicting  was  their  attitude  to  the 
alien  problem;  some  of  them  were 
friendly  to  the  foreigner,  others  were 
not — ^they  longed  for  his  extermina- 
tion or  at  any  rate  his  subordination 
(cf.  Isa.  61:5,  6). 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  book  in 
brief.  The  queen  of  Xerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  was  deposed  for  contumacy, 
and  her  crown  was  set  upon  the  head 
of  Esther,  a  lovely  Jewish  maiden. 
Not  long  afterward  Mordecai,  the 
foster-father    of    Esther,    saved   the 
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king's  life  by  communicating  to  him 
through  Esther  a  plot  against  his  life, 
and  Mordecai's  deed  was  put  on  rec- 
ord.   Presently,  however,  a  certain 
Haman,  promoted  by  the  king  above 
all  the  other  nobles,  conceived  a  dead- 
ly hatred  of  Mordecai  for  persistently 
refusing  him  obeisance,  and  he  sought 
to  gratify  his  revenge  by  destroying 
the  Jewish  people  throughout  the  em- 
pire.    By  representing   them  to  be 
seditiously  inclined,  he  obtained  from 
the  king  a  decree  for  their  annihila- 
tion, to  take  effect  in  eleven  months. 
The  decree  prostrated  the  Jews  with 
^ef.    Mordecai  contrived  to  inform 
Esther  of  it  and  charged  her  to  im- 
plore the  king  on  behalf  of  her  peo- 
ple.   Esther  well  knew  the  peril  of 
such  a  course ;  yet,  nerved  by  Morde- 
cai's  appeal,  she  eventually  made  up 
her  mind  to  intercede  with  the  king, 
cost  what  it  might.     The  king  re- 
ceived her  graciously  and  offered  to 
grant  her  request  even  to  the  half  of 
his  kingdom.     She  only  asked,  how- 
ever, that  he  and  Haman  should  come 
next  day  to  a  banquet  prepared  by 
herself.    There  the  king  renewed  his 
promise,  but  again  she  invited  them 
to  a  second  banquet.     Haman's  joy, 
however,  was  still  clouded  by  Mor- 
decai's  refusal  of  obeisance.     On  his 
wife's  suggestion  he  prepared  a  gal- 
lows, hoping  to  secure  next  day  a  de- 
cree for  Mordecai'$  execution.    With 
Mordecai's    unrewarded    service    in 
mind,  the  king  next  day  asked  Ha- 
inan what  should  be  done  to  the  man 
whom  he  delighted  to  honor.    The  ex- 
travagant honors  which  Haman  sug- 
gested he  was  himself  compelled  to 
bestow  on  the  hated  Mordecai,  and 
afterwards  he  was  hanged  on  the  gal- 
lows that  he  had  prepared  for  Mor- 
decai,   who    was   then    installed    in 
Hainan's  post  of  honor.     Thus  were 
the  tables  turned;  and  also  later,  on 
a  more  public  scale,  when  the  Jews, 
whom  the  initial  decree  had  doomed 
to  extermination,  actually  slew  75,000 


of  their  enemies  throughout  the  em- 
pire, including  the  ten  sons  of  Haman. 

(1)  The  first  thing  to  note  about 
this  brilliantly  told  tale  is  its  evil  and 
vindictive  temper.    It  is  inspired  by 
an  aggressive  fanaticism  and  thirst 
for  vengeance;  it  is  with  a  shudder 
that  we  read  in  9 :13  of  Esther's  re- 
quest for  a  second  butchery.     The 
vehemence  of  the  book  is  doubtless 
thoroughly  intelligible  when  we  re- 
member  that   it   was   written   in    a 
generation  that  had  already  smarted 
under     persecution     and     shed     its 
blood  in  defense  of  its  liberty  and 
ancestral  traditions,  which  had  been 
cruelly  assailed  by  foreigners;  but  it 
is  a  comfort  to  know  that  it  is  never 
quoted  or  referred  to  by  Jesus  or  his 
apostles.    Many  of  the  troubles  from 
which  the  world  has  been  suffering 
since  the  war  have  been  created  by 
political  arrangements  inspired  by  the 
vindictive  spirit ;  and  to  any  Christian 
who  would  venture  to  quote  the  book 
of  Esther  in  defense  Jesus  would  have 
said,  as  he  said  to  other  apostles  of  vin- 
dictiveness,  "Ye  know  not  what  spirit 
ye  are  of"    (Luke  9:54f.).      Hatred 
can  only  beget  hatred  and  plunge  na- 
tions deeper  into  the  mire.    The  book 
of  Jonah  is  a  fine  foil  to  the  book  of 
Esther,  pleading  as  it  does  for  mag- 
nanimity towards  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  love  and  pity  of  God  as 
being  extended   even  to  the  nation 
from  which  the  writer's  people  had 
suffered  much  in  war.     It  is  not  by 
cherishing  vindictive  thoughts  and  by 
passing  vindictive  measures  that  the 
friendly  world  for  which  we  long  will 
ever  come  into  being. 

But  over  against  this  intolerant 
temper  there  are  striking  and  help- 
ful thoughts  in  the  passage  selected 
for  special  study,  (4:10 — 5:3)  and 
they  are  gathered  up  in  the  immortal 
words  of  4 :14,  16  and  5 :2. 

(2)  Ability  and  opportunity  in- 
volve responsibility.  "Who  knoweth,'^ 
says  Mordecai   to   Esther,   "whether 
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thou  art  not  come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  thist"  (4:14).  These 
words  instantly  lit  the  whole  career 
of  Esther  with  a  new  and  solemn 
meaning.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
she  was  queen,  and  it  was  not  an  ac- 
cident that  had  set  her  upon  the 
throne.  This  was  the  crisis  to  which, 
throughout  the  brilliant,  happy  years, 
she  had  all  unconsciously  been  mov- 
ing; and  now  she  was  to  prove  to 
the  world  whether  she  was  a  queen 
in  name  only  or  also  in  deed  and 
truth.  She  had  the  training,  she  had 
now  the  opportunity;  how  will  she 
actt  So  should  Mordecai's  appeal 
come  home  to  every  one  of  ourselves. 
We,  too,  have  come  into  some  king- 
dom ;  there  is  something  that  we  have 
trained  ourselves  to  do,  some  particu- 
lar service  that  our  education,  experi- 
ence, or  money  enables  us  to  render; 
and  ''at  such  a  time  as  this,"  when 
the  world  is  more  disillusioned,  needy, 
and  shattered  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  shall  we  not  recognize  that 
God  is  presenting  us  all  with  a  su- 
preme opportunity  to  render,  like 
Esther,  saving  service  to  our  genera- 
tion! 

(3)  Responsibility  must  be  assumed 
heroically.  "If  I  perish,  I  perish" 
(4:16).  Important  duties  are  very 
often  associated  with  great  dangers 
— sometimes  to  life  and  limb,  often  to 
reputation  and  comfort.  Let  us  thank 
God  that  millions  of  men  all  over  the 
world  went  forward  with  unflinching 
heroism  to  all  the  terrible  risks  of 
war ;  why  should  we  be  less  concerned  ^ 
to  be  heroes  in  time  of  peace  t  If  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  skiU  and 
money  and  devotion  which  were  glad- 
ly given  in  war  were  ofEered  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  the  transformation  of 
our  world  would  speedily  come.  At 
the  call  of  duty,  whether  in  home  or 
church  or  public  life,  it  is  for  us  to 
play  the  hero,  cost  what  it  may. 

(4)  Responsibility  must  be  assumed 
hopefully.     The  anticipated  danger 


often  vanishes  when  we  approach  it. 
''When  the  king  saw  Esther,  she  ob- 
tained favor  in  his  sight,  and  he  held 
out  to  her  the  golden  scepter  that  was 
in  his  hand"  (5:2).  It  i?  often  our 
imagination  of  the  peril  that  nmrniTig 
us;  the  resolution  to  face  it  brings 
the  requisite  strength  and  often,  too, 
the  victory.  We  quail  at  the  thought 
of  the  king  upon  his  throne;  but  lo! 
when,  with  brave  tho  beating  hearts, 
we  appear  before  him,  he  holds  out 
to  us  the  golden  scepter.  "Behind  a 
frowning  providence  he  hides  a  smil- 
ing face." 


Aug.  20— The  Second  Return  from 

ExUe 

(Enra  7:1—8:36) 

A  fortnight  ago  we  saw  that, 
twenty  years  or  so  after  the  return 
of  the  exiles  from  Babylon,  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  was  completed  in 
516  B.o.  Then  follows  a  gap  in  the 
record  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  a 
period  of  which  we  know  nothing  ex- 
cept that  it  must  have  been  one  of 
tragic  disillusion.  The  happy  recon- 
struction of  the  national  life  to  which 
the  people  looked  forward  had  not 
been  achieved,  the  people  had  grown 
dull  and  apathetic,  even  the  services 
of  religion — as  we  learn  from  MAlft^^hj 
(1:8,  14;  about  460-450  B.o.)— had 
degenerated  into  empty  and  disgrace- 
ful formalism.  The  chronology  of  the 
period  is  also  very  obscure.  The  two 
certain  dates  are  444  and  432  B.C.,  the 
years  respectively  of  Nehemiah'a  first 
and  second  visits  to  Jerusalem.  But 
it  is  not  even  certain  whether  Ezra 
preceded  or  followed  Nehemiah.  If 
he  followed  him,  as  many  modem 
scholars  incline  to  suppose,  the  date 
of  the  journey  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider will  be  398  B.a ;  if  he  preceded 
him,  it  wOl  be  458  B.C.  The  decision 
of  this  question,  however,  does  not 
affect  the  interest  or  importance  of 
the  story,  which  runs  as  follows : 
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Headed  by  Ezra,  a  company  of 
Babylonian  Jews,  including  both  laity 
and  the  various  grades  of  the  clergy, 
arriTed  at  Jemsalem  after  a  four 
months'  march  from  Babylon.  This 
expedition  had  the  express  sanction 
and  support  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment, and  its  object  was  to  investi- 
gate the  religious  condition  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  and  to  teach  the  law. 
Ezra  brought  with  him  a  letter  from 
Artaxerses,  embodying  a  decree  that 
empowered  any  Jew  who  pleased  to 
accompany  him,  and  offering  liberal 
contributions  tovrards  the  sacrifices 
and  for  other  needful  purposes.  The 
decree  further  instructed  the  treas- 
urers of  the  western  provinces  to  give 
Ezra,  within  certain  limits,  anything 
he  might  require,  exempted  the  clergy 
from  taxation,  and  commissioned 
Ezra  to  api>oint  judges  to  teach  the 
law  with  varying  penalties  for  dis- 
obedi^ce.  This  considered  and  de- 
liberate emi>hasis  upon  "the  law" 
marks  a  stage  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing importance  in  the  development  of 
Jndaism. 

After  gratefully  acknowledging  Je- 
hovah's grace  to  the  people  and  to 
himself  at  this  juncture,  Ezra  gath- 
ered at  a  short  distance  from  Baby- 
lon all  who  were  to  accompany  him, 
priests,  princes  and  laymen.  The 
prospect  of  return  had  little  attrac- 
tion for  the  Levites,  to  whom  Ezekiel 
(44:10-13)  had  assigned  a  distinctly 
subordinate  place  in  the  reconstituted 
cliQrch,  so  we  need  not  be  surprized 
that  there  were  no  Levites  in  Ezra's 
company.  Like  a  practical  man,  how- 
ever, he  immediately  took  steps  to 
bare  their  places  filled  by  Nethinim, 
who  were  servants  of  the  Levites. 
Then  he  proclaimed  a  fast,  with  pub- 
lie  humiliation  and  prayer  for  pro- 
tection by  the  way  (for,  after  having 
aarored  the  king  that  their  Qod  pro- 
tected all  who  sought  him,  he  could 
not  well  ask  for  a  bodyguard),  and 
their  faith  was  justified;  for  either 


theiy  were  not  assailed  at  all,  or,  if 
they  were,  at  any  rate  they  suffered 
nothing.  But  the  pilgrim  band  were 
not  to  go  to  the  holy  city  empty- 
handed.  They  had  costly  presents, 
coUected  from  many  sources,  to  take 
to  the  temple.  The  Persian  king  and 
his  counsellors  had  made  a  handsome 
contribution  (cf.  7:15),  but  of  course 
the  greatest  proportion  had  been  con- 
tributed by  the  Jews  themselves — in 
the  form  of  money  and  vessels,  rep- 
resenting (if  the  text  has  been  cor- 
rectly transmitted)  sums  almost  fabu- 
lously high.  Ezra  then  committed 
these  offerings  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain select  priests,  taking  needful  and 
scrupulous  precautions  to  have  them 
safely  delivered  at  Jerusalem.  Then 
they  took  their  departure,  and  even- 
tually reached  Jerusalem  in  safety, 
being  preserved  by  their  Qod  from 
the  dangers  of  the  way.  The  offer- 
ings also  were  found  on  inspection  to 
be  intact. 

The  passage  finely  illustrates  the 
condition  of  successful  organization  in 
religious  enterprise.  (1)  There  must 
be  genuine  and  practical  recognition 
of  God.  When  Ezra  secured  the  men 
whom  he  needed  for  Levitical  service, 
he  attributed  his  success  not  to  his 
own  business  capacity,  but  to  "the 
good  hand  of  our  Gk)d  upon  us*' 
(8:18).  His  company  fasted  and 
prayed  before  embarking  on  the  ex- 
pedition, and  offered  sacrifice  at  its 
close.  Most  significant  of  all,  how- 
ever, was  Ezra's  refusal  to  ask  for  a 
military  escort  for  a  journey  likely 
to  be  so  full  of  danger.  We  need 
not  maintain  that  Ezra's  course  was 
the  only  one  possible  for  a  man  of 
real  religion;  for  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, Nehemiah,  one  of  the  most  de- 
vout men  in  the  Old  Testament,  ac- 
cepted an  escort  (Neh.  2:9).  But  Ood 
and  his  power  must  have  been  very 
real  and  vivid  to  pilgrims  who  were 
willing,  on  so  dangerous  a  journey, 
to  dispense  with  the  help  of  armed 
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men.  (2)  The  leaders  must  be  ca- 
pable of  real  initiative  and  author- 
ity. Priest  and  scribe  as  he  was, 
Ezra  showed  fine  practical  sagacity 
throughout.  He  held  a  muster  of  men 
before  the  start,  took  steps  to  have 
the  gaps  filled  up,  and  was  not  afraid 
to  charge  his  oflScers  very  plainly  to 
look  scrupulously  after  the  gifts  en- 
trusted to  them.  (3)  Leaders  and  led 
alike  must  be  devoted  to  their  cause. 
The  absence  of  Levites  from  the  first 
muster  shows  that  nobody  went  who 
did  not  want  to  go.  It  is  only  a  will- 
ing and  enthusiastic  band  that  can 
achieve  anjrthing  worthy.  (4)  Busi- 
ness methods  are  necessary.  The  men 
in  charge  of  the  money  and  the  ves- 
sels were  consecrated  men,  but  that 
did  not  deter  Ezra  from  weighing  and 
tabulating  very  carefully  the  prop- 
erty of  which  they  were  in  charge, 
nor  the  Jerusalem  authorities  from 
checking  it  on  its  arrival.  The  moneys 
and  property  of  the  Church  should 
be  handled  in  strictly  business-like 
ways.  This  is  not  a  wordly  demand^ 
it  is  made  no  less  in  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion than  of  common  sense.  It  was 
no  worlding  Ibut  the  devout  Ezra  who 
insisted  that  this  should  be  done ;  and 
five  hundred  years  after  we  find  Paul 
taking  similar  precautions  in  connec- 
tion with  a  collection  of  money  for 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  and  defending 
his  arrangement  in  the  business-like 
words,  "For  we  are  careful  for  good 
appearances  not  only  in  the  Lord's 
sight,  but  also  in  men's"  (2  Cor.  8 :21). 


Aug.  27 — Nehemiah's  Prayer 

(Neh.  1:1-11) 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  not 
only  history  and  biography  but  even 
some  autobiography,  and  it  is  a  singu- 
lar piece  of  good  fortune  that  a  large 
part  of  the  story  of  Nehemiah's  im- 
portant career  has  been  preserved  for 
us  in  his  own  words.  If  Ezekiel  gave 
Judaism  its  ecclesiastical  framework, 


it  was  largely  due  to  the  political  and 
civic  enterprise  of  Nehemiah  that  the 
community  had  any  real  social  co- 
herence. 

The  date  of  the  opening  chapter  is 
December,  445 — the  twentieth  year 
of  chap.  1 :1  being  the  twentieth  year 
of  Artaxerxes,  head  of  the  Persian 
empire  (2:1);  the  place  is  Shushan. 
the  winter-palace  of  the  Persian  kings, 
where  Nehemiah  was  officiating  as 
cup-bearer.  In  that  month  a  deputa- 
tion from  Judah,  headed  by  Nehe- 
miah's own  brother  (cf.  7:2),  arrived 
at  Shushan.  Nehemiah,  like  the  true 
patriot  that  he  was,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  question  them  about  the 
home-land — ^in  particular,  how  were 
the  people  (the  descendants  of  the  r^ 
turned  exiles)  and  how  was  the  dear 
city  of  Jerusalem?  Sorrowful  in- 
deed was  the  answer  to  both  these 
questions;  the  people  were  suffering, 
the  city  walls  had  been  broken  down, 
and  the  gates  had  been  burned.  (The 
dilapidated  state  of  the  city  and  the 
walls  is  vividly  described  in  Neh^ 
miah's  fascinating  account  of  his  mid- 
night ride  in  chap.  2 :12-15  when,  on 
reaching  Palestine,  he  made  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  conditions.) 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  for 
certain  to  what  catastrophe  these  al- 
lusions point;  but  it  must  have  been 
an  experience  very  much  more  recent 
than  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  over  140 
years  before.  The  sorrows  of  Jeru- 
salem have  not  all  been  recorded  in 
history.  The  deputation  probably 
came  to  Persia  in  the  hope  that  their 
countryman  Nehemiah,  who  belonged 
to  the  court,  could  do  something  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  remedy  their 
distress. 

Nehemiah's  first  emotion  was  one 
of  uncontrollable  grief;  then,  like 
Ezra  (8:21)  on  the  eve  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  Palestine,  he  fasted  and 
prayed.  The  form  and  contents  of 
the  prayer  are  alike  suggestive;  it  is 
made  up  of  an  ascription  of  glory, 
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an  appeal,  and  a  confession,  and  only 
at  the  end  does  the  petition  emerge 
which  is  the  real  object  of  the  prayer. 
Prom  this  order  have  we  not  all  some- 
thing to  learn  of  the  proper  approach 
to  Godt  The  opening  words,  which, 
m  a  sense,  are  the  ke3aiote  of  the 
prayer,  emphasize  on  the  one  hand, 
God's  majesty,  and  on  the  other,  his 
grace.  Then  comes  a  general  appeal 
that  God  would  be  attentive  to  his 
prayer,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
very  significant  confession  of  sin,  for 
no  progress  can  be  looked  for  till  sin 
is  confessed  and  forgiven ;  and  note 
that  Nehemiah  confesses  not  only  the 
national  sin  but  his  individual  sin. 
He  then  pleads  the  ancient  promise 
made  through  Moses,  that  national  re- 
pentance would  be  followed  by  res- 
toration. The  allusion  appears  to  be 
Deut.  30  :l-5,  the  words  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  exactly  reproduced.  The 
petition  which  closes  the  prayer  is  sim- 
ply that  Qod  would  grant  prosperity 
to  Nehemiah,  and  mercy  in  the  sight 
of  King  Artaxerzes,  whose  cup-bearer 
he  was.  The  real  bearing  of  this  some- 
what general  request  is  only  under- 
stood when  we  read  on  to  chap.  2  and 
find  that  he  desired  the  royal  permis- 
sion to  be  sent  to  Judah  to  help  to 
restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
province  and  in  particular  of  the  city 
and  people. 

The  chapter  may  be  described  as 
a  stndy  in  patriotism.  Nehemiah  de- 
scribes himself  in  2 :10  as  a  man  who 
"sought  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
Israel."  This  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  a  loyal  subject  and  a  faith- 
hl  ofiBcial  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
The  welfare  of  one  land  is  not  only 
qnite  consistent   with,   but   is   even 


necessary  to,  the  welfare  of  every 
other  land.  But  as  patriotism  is  so 
often  vulgarly,  and  even  mischievous- 
ly, conceived,  it  will  do  us  good  to 
look  this  ancient  Hebrew  in  the  face, 
and  learn  what  a  true  patriot  is.  He 
is  (1)  a  public-spirited  man,  deeply 
concerned  in  all  that  concerns  his 
land.  Nehemiah  was  grieved  xmto 
tears  at  his  country's  misfortune.  It 
is  not  enough  to  do  our  duty,  we  must 
be  profoundly  and  intelligently  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country.  (2)  The  true 
patriot  acknowledges  his  own  share 
in  the  national  responsibility.  "The 
children  of  Israel  have  sinned  against 
thee;  I  and  my  father's  house  have 
sinned."  It  was  one  of  the  best  men 
of  his  time  who  made  this  confession. 
It  is  the  men  of  sensitive  conscience 
who  recognize  that  they  have  not  been 
as  true  and  as  brave  as  they  might 
have  been.  For  the  decline  or  de- 
pravity of  our  nation  every  man  of 
us  must  bear  his  share  of  blame.  (3) 
The  true  patriot  prays  for  his  coun- 
try. Nehemiah  is  an  almost  roman- 
tically energetic  figure,  every  inch  a 
man  of  action,  yet  no  less  a  man  of 
prayer.  There  are  many  allusions  to 
prayer  in  his  memoirs  (cf .  4 :9 ;  5 :19 ; 
6:9;  13:31),  perhaps  the  most  win- 
some of  all  being  the  silent  prayer 
he  offered  up  (2:4)  before  he  an- 
swered the  Persian  king.  (4)  The 
true  patriot  will  not  only  pray,  he 
will  do  and  dare  all  for  his  country. 
The  whole  book  of  Nehemiah  is  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  skill,  the 
resourcefulness,  and  the  courage 
which  he  brought  to  the  task  of  re- 
storing the  fallen  fortunes  of  his 
countrymen. 
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Aug.  6— The  Effects  of  Climate 

ScRiPTUBB  Lesson:   Job  38:19-38; 
Matt.  16 :2-3. 

On  a  dear,  sparkling  day  we  feel 
cheerful  and  our  woiic  seems  light. 
The  weather  is  said  to  be  stimulating. 
Nowy  it  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  any  stim- 
ulus from  without  in- 
vigorates an  animal, 
and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  many  small 
stimuli  acting 
through  the  ages  man 
has  risen  to  his  pres- 
ent high  estate.  The 
effect  of  little  things 
like  rivulets  of  water 
on  hard  stone  is  well 
known  to  the  student 
of  geology.  In  a  sim- 
ilar way  man's  mind, 
as  well  as  his  body, 
has  been  influenced 
by  climate.  The  Nor- 
dic race,  with  fair 
complexion  and  great 
intellectual  power, 
originated  in  a  tem- 
perate climate;  while 
races  inhabiting  trop- 
ical countries  are  usually  slow  in 
thought  and  movement  and  are  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  by  more  pigment 
in  the  skin. 

According  to  Professor  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  our  great  authority  on 
this  subject,  human  progress  depends 
upon  three  great  factors:    Inherent 


WHAT    THE    WEATHEB 
DOES 

The  farmer  complains  of  bis 
rheumatism  and  predicts  rain; 
the  fat  man  complains  of  the 
heat  and  mops  his  brow;  the 
anemic  woman  shivers  with  cold 
on  a  frosty  day;  while  the 
nervous  woman  fusses  about  to 
little  purpose  when  the  air  is 
unusually  dry.  The  prof  eraional 
man  comes  into  his  office  in  the 
morning  and  finds  the  thermo- 
meter around  forty.  Work  is 
impossible.  He  walks  about, 
shivers  a  little  to  stimulate  cir- 
culation —  and  accomplishes 
nothing.  In  the  afternoon,  he 
returns  to  find  the  thermometer 
registering  eighty-five.  Work  is 
again  impossible.  He  becomes 
uneasy,  restless,  his  brain  bums 
and  whirls,  his  blood  boils,  the 
manufacture  of  thoughts  is  im- 
possible. 

These  and  many  other  effects 
of  climate  on  human  beings  are 
commonly  looked  upon  as  mere- 
ly incidental  or  of  little  moment, 
bnt  is  this  really  the  casef 


and  energy.  All  progress,  whether 
material  or  moral,  arises  from  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  individuals.  Some 
races  produce  great  men,  others  are 
lacking  in  this  respect.  The  Oreeb 
in  the  age  of  Pericles,  their  golden 
age,  were  far  superior  to  the  average 

man  of  today  in  their 
ability  to  think.  En- 
vironment allows 
some  t3ri)e8  to  endure, 
and  climate  is  a  most 
important  environ- 
mental factor.  Cli- 
mate has  kept  the 
American     Indian 


from  developing  men- 
tally, leaving  him  pa- 
tient, enduring,  and 
observing,  but  lack- 
ing in  many  things 
which  the  Japanese, 
for  example,  have. 
Their  long  sojourn  in 
the  frozen  north  when 
migrating  from  Asia 
to  America  by  Bering 
Strait  doubtless 
caused  this  difference. 
The  long  icy  night 
is  torture  to  a  man  of 
nerves,  and  only  the 
phlegmatic  can  survive  it.  The  Jap- 
anese pushed  out  from  central  Asia 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
Nordic  race  and  has  never  felt  the 
retarding  influence  of  a  very  cold  or 
very  hot  climate.  The  African  n^ 
groes  were  represt  by  the  heat.  Id 
the  tropics  energetic  people  kill  them- 


mental  capacity,  material  resources,     selves  with   over-work,   because  the 
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heat  and  the  activity  both  generate 
toxie  substances  in  the  blood,  and 
there  is  no  rest  period  for  their  elim- 
ination. The  Australian  bnshmen  ore 
still  worse  off,  because  they  contend 
with  heat  and  also  desert  conditions. 

No  man,  however  inventive  or  en- 
ergetic, can  accomplirii  much  in  the 
frozen  North  where  there  are  no  ma- 
terial resources,  nor  in  the  desert. 
Pat  a  New  Torker  in  the  land  of  the 
Efikimo  and  he  would  soon  retrograde 
ahnost  beyond  recognition.  The  Pu- 
d>lo  Indians  were  well  advanced  in 
civilization,  while  the  Utes  were  of  a 
very  low  type.  This  difference  seems 
to  have  arisen  entirely  from  the  dis- 
triets  in  which  these  tribes  lived. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  world's  resources 
are  dependent  on  climate.  All  kinds 
of  food  and  clothing  and  most  of  the 
materials  used  for  shelter  dei>end  ab- 
solutely upon  it.  Where  coal  and 
iron  occur,  their  use  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  climatic  conditions. 

Energy  moves  the  world,  and  en- 
ergy is  very  closely  related  to  climate. 
Thhik  of  the  good  ideas  that  go  to 
waste  because  we  lack  the  energy  to 
develop  them,  and  think  of  the  efforts 
of  reformers  that  are  wasted  on  a  gen- 
eration too  inert  to  appreciate  and 
accept  them!  Energy  is  partly  the 
result  of  proper  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, etc.,  and  partly  the  result  of  in- 
herited ability  and  freedom  from  dis- 
ease. All  of  these  depend  largely 
upon  climate;  but  the  right  kind  of 
climate  is  needed  to  furnish  the  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  do  our  best  work. 
Even  if  one  is  free  from  malaria  and 
other  enervating  diseases  in  the  trop- 
ies,  he  can  not  accomplish  the  same 
amount  of  work  because  he  lacks  the 
energy. 

Blonds  are  adapted  to  cool  climates, 
if  their  circulation  is  normal,  and  bru- 
nettes are  the  result  of  warmer  cli- 
mates. It  is  exceedingly  important 
to  change  our  climate  at  times  when 
we  find  that  the  particular  location 


in  which  we  live  is  not  adapted  to  us, 
but,  in  general,  blonds  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  New  York  winters. 
Why  are  New  Yorkers  so  energetic  f 
Altho  they  complain  bitterly  about 
the  ups  and  downs  of  their  clinotate, 
it  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  their  en^ 
ergetic  life  and  accomplishment.  We 
work  best  and  we  think  best  in  a 
changeable  climate,  where  the  barcN 
meter  goes  up  and  down  and  the  wind 
changes  every  few  days,  bringing 
clear  weather  and  rain,  cool  spells 
and  hot  ones  in  quick  succession.  The 
region  of  cyclonic  storms  suits  us  best 
because  we  have  been  made  by  these 
continually  recurring  climatic  stimuli 
and  we  have  become  adapted  to  this 
particular  sort  of  weather.  The  direct 
effect  is  probably  through  stimulat- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 
in  taking  hot  and  cold  baths  alter- 
nately. The  changes  in  temperature 
should  not  be  too  great,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  New  York  City,  when 
colds  become  prevalent  after  a  vio- 
lent drop  in  the  thermometer.  The 
delicate  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  throat  may  become  irritated 
and  congested  by  sudden,  severe  cold 
spells.  Humidity  also  has  a  decided 
effect  on  one's  health  and  energy  by 
checking  the  evaporation  from  the 
skin  and  in  other  ways.  Some  people 
are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  changes  in 
temperature,  humidity,  wind,  sun- 
shine, air  pressure,  and  the  amounts 
of  ozone  and  electricity  in  the  air; 
while  others  are  little  affected.  All 
of  us,  however,  appear  to  work  best 
at  the  end  of  a  storm,  after  the  vari- 
ous weather  changes  have  fully  im- 
prest their  stimulating  effects. 

Different  seasons  show  different  ef- 
fects on  our  physical  and  mental 
efforts.  In  the  region  from  New  York 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  October  is  gen- 
erally the  best  month  for  accomplish- 
ment. After  that  the  cold  weather 
becomes  more  and  more  depressing 
and  by  the  end  of  January  there  is  a 
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drop  of  probably  25  per  cent  in  health 
and  efficiency.  Conditions  improve 
with  the  coming  of  milder  weather 
until  May  or  June,  but  July  and  Au- 
gust are  often  as  bad  as  midwinter, 
when  stomach  troubles  take  the  place 
of  colds  as  an  irritant  and  the  severe 
heat  may  cause  a  feeling  of  general 
debility. 

Aug.  13— The  Ideal  Climate 

The  purpose  of  human  life  is  to 
accomplish  some  useful  work,  and  we 
next  inquire  what  climate  is  best 
suited  for  such  work.  The  first  im- 
portant element  to  be  considered  in 
this  inquiry  is  temperature.  After 
observing  and  experimenting  over  a 
wide  range  of  territory  under  vary- 
ing  conditions,  experts  have  decided 
that  the  optimum  temperature  for  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  human  race 
is  an  average  of  about  64*  P.  for  day 
and  night,  or  68*  to  72'  P.  in  the 
day  and  56*  to  60*  at  night.  Por  the 
best  mental  work,  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature is  required,  averaging  about 
40*  P.  for  day  and  night,  or  45*  to 
60*  P.  in  the  day  and  32*  P.  at  night. 
In  New  York  City,  the  best  tempera- 
ture for  mental  work  is  usually  early 
in  December  and  during  March,  the 
brain  requiring  a  considerably  lower 
temperature  for  full  stimulation  than 
the  body.  The  effect  of  extremely  hot 
or  extremely  cold  weather  on  the 
human  system  is  much  the  same,  caus- 
ing irritation  of  the  sensitive  mucous 
membranes  and  increasing  the  tend- 
ency to  nervousness.  The  injury  is 
augmented  during  severe  cold  spells 
in  winter  because  we  overheat  our 
houses,  dry  up  the  air,  become  more 
susceptible  to  colds,  and  more  sensi- 
tive to  petty  annoyances. 

Variability  in  temperature  within 
moderate  limits  is  much  better  than 
uniformity;  a  cool  spell  is  stimulat- 
ing. We  get  accustomed  to  changes 
and  the  effect  is  like  exercise.  It  is 
much  better  to  go  to  California  than 


to  stay  there,  for  example;  it  is  the 
change  that  does  us  good.  Storms  are 
exceedingly  stimulating,  altho  not 
without  bad  effects  in  cold  weather 
at  times.  This  is  balanced  by  their 
good  effect  in  warm  weather.  All 
races  of  men  have  the  same  optimum, 
around  64*  P.  Altho  the  negro  has 
lived  in  Africa  for  thousands  of  years 
and  the  Pinn  has  lived  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate for  many  generations,  they  are 
not  yet  essentially  changed  as  to  this 
optimum.  The  Nordic,  the  Chinese, 
and  other  races  are  the  same.  Black 
skins  have  been  developed  to  protect 
men  from  the  heat  and  fair  skins  are 
adapted  to  a  cloudy,  northern  home, 
but  this  is  all.  It  looks  as  tho  man's 
adjustment  to  climate  were  like  the 
temperature  of  the  blood,  a  matter 
settled  before  the  various  races  were 
formed.  Mental  activity  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  physical  activity.  Tests 
have  shown  that  the  negro  has  un- 
doubtedly been  retarded  in  his  mental 
development  by  the  hot  climate,  the 
mental  development  having  taken 
place  to  a  great  extent  after  the  white 
and  negro  races  were  separated.  Ex- 
tremely hot  weather  is  more  injuri- 
ous, both  to  body  and  mind,  than  ex- 
treme cold. 

The  optimum  humidity  for  the 
human  race  is  about  80  per  cent  sat- 
uration for  day  and  night  taken  to- 
gether, or  about  four-fifths  as  much 
moisture  as  the  air  will  hold.  If  the 
amount  drops  to  one-half,  it  becomes 
too  dry  and  the  nose,  throat,  and  skin 
suffer,  causing  nervousness  and  other 
troubles.  The  fact  is  that  the  rela- 
tive humidity  of  the  air  in  our  living 
rooms  during  wintry  weather  is  usu- 
ally about  30  per  cent  instead  of  80 
per  cent — a  condition  which  should  be 
remedied  by  hanging  out  wet  cloths, 
placing  pans  of  water  on  the  radia- 
tors, etc.  Moist  air  feels  warmer  than 
dry  air,  and  one  should  keep  the 
humidity  up  to  60  per  cent  if  possi- 
ble, when  a  temperature  of  64*  to  68* 
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would  be  ample.  As  shown  by  an 
analysis  of  the  death  rate  at  different 
seasons  in  various  countries,  moist 
conditions  are  much  better  for  us 
than  dry  in  cool  weather,  altho  it  is 
hard  to  bring  ourselves  to  believe  this. 
The  effect  of  varying  degrees  of  hu- 
midity is  easily  observed  in  animals 
as  well  as  in  human  beings.  During 
rainy  weather,  the  hunting  dog  lies 
sluggishly  before  the  fire;  before  a 
storm  sheep  and  cattle  eat  the  grass 
greedily,  while  the  raincrow  gloomily 
predicts  bad  weather  from  some  shel- 
tering tree.  Every  hunter  knows  that 
animals  are  good  weather  prophets. 
Primitive  man  also  lived  in  close  con- 
tact with  nature,  but  civilized  man 
has  lost  the  sensitive  touch — unless 
he  is  afflicted  with  rheumatism. 

Another  essential  characteristic  of 
stimulating  weather  is  variability. 
All  men,  as  well  as  the  lower  forms  of 
life,  must  have  variety  in  food,  cli- 
mate, and  other  conditions  of  this 
earthly  existence.  Monotony  is  dead- 
ening to  both  body  and  brain.  The 
north  temperate  zone  of  cyclonic 
storms  is  the  best  region  in  the  world 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  weath- 
er it  has  to  offer.  Even  a  cold  wave 
in  winter,  if  not  too  severe,  brings  a 
healthy  glow  to  our  bodies  and  quick- 
ens every  faculty  within  us. 

An  ideal  climate,  then,  should  have 
moderately  cool  winters  as  a  mental 
stunulus;  moderately  warm  summers 
as  a  physical  stimulus;  a  rather  high 
relative  humidity,  except  in  warm 
weather  when  the  air  is  capable  of 
holding  more  moisture;  and  frequent 
changes  in  temperature,  humidity, 
sunshine,  electricity,  and  barometric 
pressure.  At  Lake  Placid,  New  York, 
which  is  ideal  in  many  ways,  includ- 
ing elevation,  the  winters  are  too  cold ; 
and  this  is  true  in  general  of  the 
northern  United  States  and  Canada 
east  of  the  Rockies.  From  Maine 
northward,  the  winters  only  are  bad ; 
but  farther  south  the  summers  are 


too  hot.  In  central  Florida  the  sum- 
mers are  too  long;  while  the  Califor- 
nia climate  is  too  monotonous.  Parts 
of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are 
rather  good ;  northern  Japan  is  better ; 
but  the  eastern  central  United  States 
and  western  central  Europe  are  the 
best  regions  in  the  world. 

"If  we  can  conquer  climate,"  wrote 
Huntington  at  the  end  of  his  book 
on  civilization  and  climate,  "the  whole 
world  will  become  stronger  and  bet- 
ter." From  time  immemorial,  human 
beings  have  attempted  in  various 
ways  to  control  the  weather,  because 
excessive  heat  or  cold  or  dampness  or 
dryness  are  alike  disagreeable  to  them. 
But  most  of  the  attempts  made  thus 
far — ^whether  with  charms,  or  cannon, 
or  bombs,  or  dust,  or  electricity — 
appear  to  have  been  failures  when 
viewed  scientifically.  However,  when 
the  causes  of  the  weather  are  more 
fully  known,  it  may  be  possible  to 
control  it,  at  least  so  far  as  precipi- 
tation is  concerned.  According  to 
Professor  Hering,  it  is  already  pos- 
sible to  avert  damage  by  hailstones 
to  maturing  grapes  in  certain  districts 
of  France  by  bombarding  the  threat- 
ening clouds  with  large,  funnel- 
shaped  cannon  charged  with  powder. 
The  quantity  of  heated  gas  and  smoke 
rings  issuing  from  the  cannon  seems 
to  dissipate  the  cloud,  either  by  dis- 
ruption or  by  reason  of  the  extra 
amount  of  heat  introduced  into  it. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would 
be  to  be  able  to  control  the  time  and 
amount 'Of  rainfall!  It  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  use  such  power  to  everyone's 
satisfaction,  but  we  can  all  recall  per- 
iods of  widespread  drought  when  a 
few  inches  of  rain  would  have  checked 
forest  fires,  made  crops,  and  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  nature.  Climatic 
changes,  like  pandemics,  may  be  due 
to  variations  in  solar  activity  and  stu- 
dents of  electricity  and  magnetism 
may  some  day  conquer  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  shall  continue  to  imi- 
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tate  the  migratory  birds  and  hibernat- 
ing animals,  seeking  the  sunny  South 
or  hiding  in  warm  caves  during  the 
winter;  while  in  summer  we  shall  live 
in  the  cellar  or  cool  our  rooms  with 
ice  or  fans,  or  go  often  to  the  moun- 
tains and  seashore.  A  certain  amount 
of  stormy  weather  even  the  rich 
should  endure  for  the  sake  of  their 
health;  and  it  may  become  the  fash- 
ion, for  economic  reasons,  to  send 
laborers  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  at  different  seasons  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency  and  give  them 
greater  opportunities  for  work.  One 
great  advantage  of  moving  to  a  warm- 
er climate  during  the  winter  would 
seem  to  be  the  chance  to  work  and 
sleep  in  the  open  air;  still,  experi- 
ments in  ventilation  are  not  yet  con- 
clusive. Man  always  did  live  in  a 
cave  and  cover  his  body  more  or  less 
with  skins  and  rags.  Even  our  sleep 
seems  to  depend  much  more  upon  the 
coolness  of  our  bedrooms  than  upon 
the  relative  amounts  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  night  air. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  ''Does 
civilization  depend  upon  race  or 
placet"  Looked  at  in  a  broad  sense, 
one  might  answer  that  "place"  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  "race."  But  even  if  we  limit  the 
discussion  to  the  present  time,  there 
are  many  important  ways  in  which 
the  climate  of  a  given  region  affects 
the  people  of  that  region.  Man  is 
hampered  in  his  efforts  to  advance 
civilization  by  storms,  floods,  cold, 
desert  conditions;  by  the  scarcity  of 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  materials 
with  which  to  work;  and  by  the  lack 
of  health  and  energy  in  regions  where 
body  and  mind  are  affected  by  ex- 
tremes of  climate  or  disease. 

Changes  in  the  weather  from  day 
to  day,  which  set  the  blood  in  motion 
and  tone  up  the  system,  seem  to  have 
largely  controlled  human  progress. 
The  great  centers  of  civilization, 
where  great  ideas  have  been  bom  and 


developed,  seem  to  have  always  been 
where  the  climate  was  best  for  human 
activity.  Apparent  exceptions  to  this 
rule  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
shifting  of  the  regions  of  cydonic 
storms.  The  climate  of  Persia  and 
S£7Pt>  for  example,  was  doubtless 
more  variable  and  stimulating  cen- 
turies ago  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  Three  of  the  earliest  and  great- 
est steps  in  civilization  were  the  in- 
vention of  tools,  the  invention  of 
speech,  and  the  discovery  of  the  use 
of  fire.  Man's  primeval  home  had  a 
climate  similar  to  that  of  modem 
Greece,  but  was  much  more  variable 
from  day  to  day.  Fire  was  first  em- 
ployed as  a  source  of  heat ;  the  dimate 
must  have  been  cold  and  there  must 
also  have  been  plenty  of  wood.  Only 
after  heat  was  used  for  cooking  food 
did  the  use  of  fire  extend  to  the  trop- 
ics. In  the  case  of  iron,  there  must 
have  been  ore  lying  about  where  large 
fires  were  kindled  in  order  to  melt  out 
the  iron,  and  a  man  of  genius  must 
have  been  present  with  a  generation 
of  alert  men  to  put  his  discovery  into 
operation.  The  use  of  iron  probably 
originated  in  northern  Africa  about 
six  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  cli- 
mate of  Egypt  was  cooler  than  to-day. 

Pew  things  have  had  more  influence 
on  civilization  than  agriculture,  which 
depends  on  climate,  and  all  of  the 
great  staple  foods  except  rice  and 
com  seem  to  have  arisen  in  temper- 
ate regions,  where  agriculture  has 
made  far  greater  strides  than  in  the 
tropics.  Moreover,  where  irrigation 
was  necessary  man  developed  more 
rapidly,  because  it  required  care  and 
a  social  organization.  Farming  de- 
velops independence.  It  is  a  great 
stimulus  to  effort  to  be  forced  to  de- 
pend upon  one's  self  for  supplies. 

The  invention  of  writing  marks  the 
great  boundary  line  between  barbar- 
ism and  civilization.  It  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Mayas  in  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan    and    by    the    Babylonians, 
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Chinese,  and  Egyptians,  separately  or 
together,  in  the  Old  World.     With 
writing,   anything   that  was   useful 
eonld  be  handed  down  for  thousands 
of  years  and  thoughts  could  be  spread 
far  and  wide.     Where  would  we  be 
today  but  for  the  recorded  ideas  of 
ihe  Greeks  and  Egyptians!    No  great 
man  except  Mahomet  has  arisen  with- 
in 25*  of  the  equator,  and  even  Ma- 
homet's ideas  were  developed  in  a 
cooler  region  than  the  one  in  which 
he  liTcd*    In  Egypt  the  great  men 
lived  from  Thebes  northward,  outside 
the  25*  limit.     Civilization  today  is 
tiie  highest  where  climatic  energy  is 
the  greatest;  and  civilization,  looked 
at  broadly,  has  followed  the  lines  of 
organic  evolution   as  influenced  by 
climate.    Civilization  that  originated 
in  the  tropics,  as  in  Mexico,  Yucatan, 
Pern,  etc.,  depended  upon  pulsations 
of  dimate,  or  eras  of  cold,  succeeded 
by  warmer  periods.     We  no  longer 
bdieve  that  only  one  glacial  epoch 
has  visited  the  world,  but  many  i>er- 
iods  of  cold  have  come  and  gone  in 
the  various  geological  ages.    We  can 
even  find  pulsations  of  climate  by  ex- 
amining the  rings  of  the  big  trees  of 
CaUfomia.    Why  did  the  civilization 
of  the  tropics  not  make  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  world  t    Because  the 
dimate  did  not  change  sufficiently  to 
aSord  a  stimulus  necessary  for  con- 
tinual progress.    Men  went  a  certain 
distance  and  then  stopped.    In  Cen- 
tral America,   however,   the    Mayas 
erolved  a  remarkable  architecture,  a 
calendar  based  on  observation  of  the 
Stan,  and  a  system  of  writing  better 
than  ^t  even  now  used  by  the  Chin- 
oc;  but  Yucatan  was  visited  by  what 
are  called    **northers,"    periods    of 
stonny,  cool  weather,  which  furnished 
the  stimulus  needed. 

The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  has 
been  explained  as  fundamentally  due 
to  dimate.  In  the  golden  age  of  Rome 
storms  and  rainfall  were  abundant, 
but  in  the  third  century  much  less 


rain  fell  and  the  storms  diminished 
in  frequency  and  violence.  Agricul- 
ture declined  while  malaria  increased. 
No  longer  had  the  Romans  energy  to 
resist  malaria  and  to  overcome  agri- 
cultural difficulties,  and  Rome  fell. 


Aug.  20 — Climate  and  Character 

The  wise  man  no  longer  expects 
either  superlative  greatness  or  super- 
lative goodness  from  the  far  North  or 
from  the  tropics.  The  leaders  of  man- 
kind, both  in  thought  and  morals, 
have  come  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  come  from  regions  having  a  tem- 
perate climate.  Not  even  in  the  de- 
lightful elevated  plateaus  and  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  tropics  can 
one  expect  any  very  great  achieve- 
ments under  present  conditions,  be- 
cause the  climate  there  is  usually  too 
monotonous.  The  writer  has  many 
times  visited  and  carefully  observed 
the  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of 
Europe,  North  America,  and  tropical 
America ;  and  he  believes  that  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  is  fundamental. 
Race,  religion,  government,  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  important; 
but  climate  seems  more  important  and 
far-reaching  in  its  effects.  Take  two 
white  men  of  practically  the  same  ad- 
vantages and  character,  and  send  one 
to  the  tropics,  while  the  other  remains 
in  Delaware,  for  example.  What  is 
the  result  t  The  first  begins  to  de- 
generate within  a  short  time  after  he 
sets  foot  on  tropical  soil,  while  the 
second  should  be  improving  with 
every  passing  day.  Character  de- 
pends mainly  on  will-power,  and  the 
will  is  almost  invariably  weakened  by 
tropical  conditions.  A  temperate 
climate  makes  for  honesty,  sobriety, 
industry,  initiative,  truthfulness, 
self-reliance,  self-control,  and  high 
standards  of  living  and  attainment; 
while  in  the  tropics  one  may  expect 
laziness,  carelessness,  drunkenness, 
untruthfulness,  immorality,  and  gen- 
erally low  standards  of  living. 
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Comparative  studies  have  been 
made  by  experts  of  countries  difiFer- 
ing  widely  in  climate  when  settled  by 
men  of  the  same  race  and  character. 
One  of  the  best  comparisons  of  this 
kind  is  between  Ontario  and  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  both  settled  by  English- 
men, but  one  having  a  stimulating 
climate  and  the  other  sapping  the 
energy  that  man  needs  to  initiate  and 
carry  out  inventions  and  reforms  and 
to  live  on  a  high  plane  of  thought 
and  action.  The  man  who  is  truly 
successful  under  such  adverse  condi- 
tions deserves  large  credit. 


Aug.  27 — A  Glance  Backward  and 

Forward 

Life  originated  on  the  earth  when 
the  climate  was  ready  for  it  and  when 
suitable  food  was  present  to  support 
it.  The  physical  conditions  were 
probably  nearly  what  they  are  now. 
The  temperature  range  of  active  life 
is  from  32*  to  104*  P.  or  from  freez- 
ing to  fever  heat.  Spores  of  fungi 
can  resist  much  greater  extremes. 
The  lowest  fungi  are  bacteria,  which 
were  probably  the  first  forms  of  life 
and  appear  to  be  the  simplest  of  all 
and  most  resistant.  For  a  long,  long 
time  the  world  knew  only  a  very  low 
order  of  life.  Plants  must  have  come 
before  animals.  The  law  of  develop- 
ment was  gradual  change  from  simple 
to  complex.  The  great  variety  was 
due  to  the  tendency  in  the  protoplasm 
to  vary,  and  to  differences  of  environ- 
ment, in  which  latter  climate  figured 
very  largely.  The  amount  of  water 
vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  at- 
mosphere greatly  influenced  climate 
by  preventing  radiation  and  increas- 
ing absorption  of  the  sun's  heat. 
Warm  climates  have  been  the  rule 
throughout  geologic  history,  when  the 
north  and  south  poles  were  inhabited 
by  plants  and  animals,  but  a  number 
of  short  cold  eras  have  separated  the 
longer  warm  periods  during  which 
the    land   wa9   elevated,    mountains 


formed,  and  wide  destruction  ensued. 

There  came  a  time  when  great  for- 
ests covered  the  earth  and  our  coal 
was  formed.  Only  in  recent  times  did 
flowering  plants,  and  broad-leaved 
trees,  and  swarms  of  insects  appear, 
with  great  development  of  the  mam- 
mals, followed  by  brute  man  and  then 
men  like  those  of  the  present  day,  who 
have  probably  existed  from  thirty  to 
fifty  thousand  years. 

The  pulse  of  life  through  the  ages 
has  been  largely  dependent  upon  cli- 
mate, and  the  extinction  of  one  race 
to  be  followed  by  another  was  largely 
due  to  changes  in  climate  that  were 
too  rapid  to  allow  for  adaptation. 
The  complex,  over-refined  types  ihcD 
died  off  and  the  lower  types  came  to 
the  front.  These  periodic  changes 
of  climate  have  been  due  mainly  to 
the  elevation  of  the  land  into  cool 
regions,  and  to  rhythms  of  solar  en- 
ergy by  which  the  earth  received  more 
or  less  heat  and  light.  The  giant  trees 
of  California  exist  there  and  there 
only  because  the  climate  is  similar  to 
what  it  was  when  they  had  a  wide 
distribution  over  the  earth. 

Improvement  has  always  come 
through  facing  difficulties,  struggling 
against  severe  conditions,  and  these 
conditions  have  usually  been  the  re- 
sult of  climate.  We  say  that  a  man 
rises  to  meet  responsibilities.  They 
bring  forth  his  best  effort.  This  is 
true  also  in  the  world  of  plants  and 
animals.  The  vertebrates,  or  animals 
having  a  backbone,  arose  through  this 
struggle  and  became  active,  dynamic 
forces.  From  water,  they  passed  to 
the  land  and  to  the  air.  Terrestrial 
limbs  were  formed,  as  in  the  older 
reptiles,  and  feathers  and  skins  ap- 
peared to  protect  birds  and  mammals 
from  the  cold. 

The  dinosaurs,  or  giant  reptiles,  de- 
veloped into  birds  in  the  cold  regions^ 
while  in  the  warmer  climates  they 
simply  grew  larger  and  nxore  terrible, 
A  cataclysm  appeared  m  the  Lara- 
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mide  revolution  which  destroyed  these 
terrible  monsters  and  allowed  the 
mammals  to  develop. 

Man  originated  in  Central  Asia  on 
the  great  plateau  just  north  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  where  the  cli- 
mate became  gradually  colder  and 
drier.  A  portion  of  the  original  tribe 
migrated  to  Java  when  it  was  still 
connected  with  the  mainland  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  Pithecanthropus. 
The  main  tribe  remained  as  hunters, 
and  appeared  in  Europe  as  cave  men, 
the  Nordic  race  being  the  one  most 
highly  developed  because  it  remained 
in  the  temperate  climate  of  central 
Enrope  and  Asia. 

Struggle  to  obtain  food  was  a  large 
element  in  man's  development  and  this 
was  dependent  upon  climate.  Man 
naturally  was  a  wanderer,  a  nomad, 
a  hunter,  and  in  Egypt  this  wander- 
ing life  finally  became  impossible  be- 
cause he  was  confined  to  one  tract, 
and,  not  being  able  to  migrate,  he 
had  to  devise  means  by  working  his 
brain  in  order  to  increase  his  supply 
of  food,  hence  agriculture  arose  and 
the  taming  of  animals.  Social  life  de- 
veloped from  the  necessity  of  getting 
together  to  get  food  and  protect  it  and 
the  colony.  This  caused  the  develop- 
ment of  language.  Agriculture  was  a 
female  invention  and  occupation. 
Wives  were  selected  for  their  strength 
until  prisoners  were  used  as  slaves  and 
woman  was  set  up  for  adoration. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  past.  What 
of  the  future  t  The  climate  of  the 
^artii  is  becoming  drier  and  men  more 
nervous.  Central  Asia  is  no  longer  a 
fit  place  for  the  making  of  a  race.  As 
in  the  past,  the  adaptable  types  will 
sorvive  and  the  others  perish.  Our 
strong  men  were  made  by  fighting 
physical  obstacles;  our  thinkers  have 
Wund  them  a  long  ancestry  of  knitted 
bwwB  and  compressed  lips.  Civiliza- 
tion is  full  of  dangers;  with  its  easy 
We,  its  temptations,  its  luxuries,  its 
petty  cares,  its  selfishness,  and  its  lack 


of  incentive.  The  smooth  ice  is  apt 
to  trip  us  if  we  are  not  very  careful. 
If  we  want  our  children  to  amount  to 
anything,  we  should  give  them  the 
same  chance  to  struggle  that  we  had. 
Even  the  trees  must  feel  the  chill  of 
winter  in  order  to  fiourish  in  sununer. 
Vigilance  and  activity  have  been  the 
basis  of  improvement  in  the  past  and 
work  is  still  necessary  to  progress  and 
happiness. 

"God  toward  thee  hath  done  his 
part,  do  thine,"  said  Milton,  stuggling 
against  the  aflBiction  of  total  blindness. 
Our  Longfellow  exprest  it  another 
way: 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

Let  us  work,  let  us  endure  the  icy 
blasts  of  winter  and  the  no  less  icy 
mental  and  moral  sufferings  incident 
to  human  life  with  a  calm  fortitude, 
knowing  that  all  these  things  are  nec- 
essary to  perfection,  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate justification  of  being.  It  takes  a 
rough  sea  to  make  a  perfect  sailor.  If 
we  face  the  future  sensibly  and  brave- 
ly, and  escape  the  bad  effects  of  civi- 
lization, then  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  rapidly  approaching 
golden  age  for  the  human  race, — ^the 
highest  type  of  life  on  the  earth,  for 
whom  this  planet  seems  eminently 
fitted,  with  its  plants  and  animals, 
minerals  and  precious  stones,  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  grandeur,  and 
beauty,  and  variety.  Man  will  use  his 
intellect  as  he  has  already  done  to  as- 
sist in  the  struggle  against  the  all- 
conquering  cold.  He  will  live  in  glass 
houses,  harness  the  sun  and  wind  and 
tide,  and  draw  upon  the  energy  of  the 
atom  to  furnish  heat  and  other  forms 
of  power.  He  will  conquer  most  dis- 
eases, prolong  human  life,  become 
stronger  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  and  settle  business  troubles 
by  brotherly  kindness  rather  than  by 
force  and  cunning. 
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PROVIDENCE  VIEWED  AND  REVIEWED 

The  Key.  Charles  Rumfxtt,  LL.D.,  London 


All    these    things    are    against    me, — Gen. 
42:36. 

The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto 
this  day.— Gen.  48:15. 

What  a  great  eontrast  there  is  between  the 
words  and  the  spirit  of  these  texts.  Yet 
thejr  were  said  of  the  same  events,  tho  at 
different  periods  of  Jacob's  life.  The  first 
was  when  he  was  passing  throngh  them ;  the 
second  many  years  after  when  he  was  re- 
alizing the  good  they  had  brought  to  him 
and  his  family.  Thos  he  viewed  and  re- 
viewed the  providence  of  God.  In  his  re- 
view he  altered  his  opinions,  was  sorry  for 
his  murmuring  against  the  dealing  of  God 
with  him,  and  acknowledged  that  all  was  for 
the  best,  especially  those  things  which  he 
had  thought  were  for  the  worst.  His  ex- 
perience and  conduct  were  typical  of  those 
of  God's  people  in  every  age.  The  way  by 
which  God  leads  them  is  mysterious,  and 
causes  suffering  and  apparent  disaster,  so 
we  cry  out  that  we  are  being  brought  down 
in  sorrow  to  the  grave;  but  when  the  things 
are  finished  and  we  enjoy  the  good  they 
have  brought  and  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness,  we  change  our  opinions  of 
God  and  of  his  ways  and  thank  him  for  the 
very  events  for  which  we  were  tempted  to 
curse  him.  A  careful  study  of  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  of  Jacob  at  these 
two  periods  of  his  life  will  give  us  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  this  contrast. 

I.  Jacob  lived  in  the  first  x)eriod  by  sight 
instead  of  by  faith.  The  law  of  life  for 
all  God's  people  is  faith  in  God's  promises 
even  against  appearances.  This  was  espe- 
cially so  with  the  patriarchs  who,  as  the 
fathers,  were  to  be  examples  for  all  their 
generations.  Jacob  had  succeeded  to  the 
birthright,  had  been  instructed  in  the  tra- 
ditions by  both  his  father  and  grandfather, 
had  longed  for  the  birthright,  and  was  de- 
termined to  have  it  in  all  events.  And  he 
obtained  it.    But  like  his  fathers  he  must 


be  tried.  ''All  these  things"  were  therefore 
sent  and  arranged  by  God  to  try  his  faith; 
and  they  were  severe  because  of  his  deep 
disposition  and  cunning  plots  which  he  had 
used  to  secure  the  birthri^t. 

He  was  tried  especially  with  respect  to 
the  life  of  Joseph.  His  trials  were  made 
to  arise,  as  are  most  of  the  temptations  of 
God's  people,  out  of  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life.  The  hatred  of  his  brothers  and  the 
business  of  their  occupation  were  used  bj 
God  to  fulfil  his  plan  for  sending  Joseph 
away.  Joseph  was  missing,  and  his  coat, 
which  Jacob  had  made  as  the  symbol  of  his 
love  and  of  Joseph's  heirship,  was  placed 
before  Jacob  saturated  with  blood.  Jacob 
immediately  eame  to  the  conclusion  that 
Joseph  was  ''without  doubt"  rent  in  pieces 
and  dead.  He  had  not  sufficient  ground  for 
this.  The  sons  did  not  say  their  brother 
was  dead,  but  that  they  had  found  the  coat 
Jacob  was  misled  by  appearances  and  rea- 
son and  feeling.  He  ought  to  have  had 
faith  in  God;  he  should  have  remembered 
the  promises.  God  had  sworn  to  his  fathers 
and  had  promised  him  many  times  that  his 
seed  should  become  a  great  nation  and  a 
blessing  to  the  world;  and  that  was  to  be 
throng  the  life  of  Joseph.  Jaeob  should 
have  believed  God  even  against  appearances, 
should  have  been  confident  that  God's  prom- 
ise could  not  fail,  that  therefore  Joseph 
would  be  found  and  that  he  himself  would 
see  his  son  again.  This  was  the  first  reason 
why  Jacob  was  so  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
because  he  looked  at  appearances  and  was 
led  by  reason  rather  than  faith  in  God.  If 
he  had  trusted  in  God  as  his  grandfather 
had  done  in  a  greater  temptation,  he  would 
have  been  supported  and  blest  and  would 
have  endured  the  temptation.  It  is  through 
living  by  sight  instead  of  by  faith  that 
Christians  are  so  overwhelmed  with  trouble 
and  induced  to  declare,  "AU  these  things 
are  against  me." 
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IL  Jacob,  at  the  time  of  the  first  text, 
did  not  know  the  real  facta  of  his  own  life. 
*'AII  these  things''  which  he  so  sadly  thought 
were  against  him  were  not  true;  he  only 
lopposed  them  to  be  true.  He  had  been 
shimefollj  and  wickedly  misled.  His  sons 
had  deliberately  conspired  to  deceive  him 
so  u  to  cover  their  own  sin  and  to  get  rid 
of  their  hated  and  envied  brother.  He  said 
^Joseph  is  not/'  but  Joseph  was  the  gover- 
nor of  all  Egypt ;  "Simeon  is  not/'  but  Sim- 
eon was  safe  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  and 
nfer  in  the  care  of  God;  'Te  will  take  Ben- 
jamin also/'  he  thought  into  danger,  but 
really  he  was  going  into  the  protection  of 
the  brother  who  so  longed  to  see  him.  Jacob 
therefore,  building  upon  untrue  information 
and  rappodng  "things"  that  had  no  foun- 
dation, eame  to  wrong  conclusions  of  Gk>d's 
dealings  with  him  and  was  troubled  and  full 
of  foreboding.  His  experience  and  conduct 
were  the  same  as  many  of  the  people  of 
God  in  saeh  eircnmstances.  We  do  not  know 
the  facts  of  our  lives ;  what  we  do  know  we 
know  only  "in  party"  and  what  is  told  us  is 
also  in  part  and  much  of  it  untrue.  Hence, 
to  form  an  opinion  of  God's  providence  on 
aQ  we  know  or  suppose  is  to  do  an  injustice 
to  God,  to  make  ourselves  miserable,  and  to 
lay  up  future  trouble.  "Judge  nothing  be- 
fore the  time/'  nor  by  feeble  sense,  but 
wait  until  we  are  told.  Soon  all  shall  be 
known. 

HL  Jacob,  when  he  spoke  the  words  of 
the  first  text  and  was  passing  through  the 
dark  providences,  thought  all  these  things 
w^e  pure  misfortunes,  disconnected  and 
accidental,  or  caused  by  the  spite  or  errors 
of  men.  Afterwards  he  saw  that  they  were 
part  of  a  great  plan  of  God,  carrying  out  a 
fore-ordained  purpose  and  a  fore -promised 
blessing.  He  was  x>6rplexed;  he  could  not 
■ee  why  these  things  should  be.  He  would 
blame  himself  for  showing  so  much  love 
utd  preference  for  Joseph  when  he  knew 
that  his  brothers  hated  and  envied  him,  for 
K&ding  Joseph  to  Shechem  when  he  knew 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  place  after  the  af- 
fair of  the  massacre.  But  he  was  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  his  sons;  he  would  blame 
his  sons  for  their  envy  of  Joseph  and  for 
their  want  of  care  for  him  and  their  lack 
of  prudence  before  Pharaoh.  He  would  look 
npon  the  action  of  strangers  as  accidental. 
That  these  things  were  of  God  he  could  not 
think,  and  might  have  refused  to  believe 


that  Gk>d  would  do  such  things  to  him. 
Therefore  he  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
believed  that  all  these  things  worked  against 
him.  Afterwards,  however,  when  in  his  last 
days  he  looked  back  upon  the  whole  per- 
spective of  his  life,  he  could  trace  every- 
where the  hand  of  God.  He  would  remem- 
ber that  his  grandfather  Abraham  had  told 
him  that  his  seed  should  go  into  a  land  that 
was  not  theirs,  and  that  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prophecy.  He  would  be  able 
to  see  the  connection  of  all  these  events;  that 
Joseph's  brothers  had  left  Shechem  for  Do- 
than  which  was  on  the  highway  to  Egypt; 
that  the  Midianites  had  come  just  at  the 
time  to  carry  Joseph  to  Egypt;  that  Joseph 
had  been  in  prison  and  falsely  charged,  but 
used  by  God  to  interpret  dreams  and  then 
placed  in  high  position  to  preserve  life— 
lives  of  his  own  family  and  also  of  the 
Egyptians.  And  seeing  all  these  things  in 
close  connection  and  the  good  they  had  done, 
he  acknowledged  that  God  was  the  first 
cause  of  all.  He  thanked  God  for  all  the 
way  he  had  led  him  and  fed  him  and  re- 
deemed him.  Such  is  the  experience  of  the 
people  of  God. 

rv.  Jacob  thought  that  "all  these  things" 
were  against  him,  because  they  caused  him 
suffering  and  loss;  afterwards  he  knew  that 
they  constituted  the  discipline  sent  by  God 
to  change  his  name  and  character  and  thus 
to  fit  him  for  his  high  calling  as  the  type 
of  spiritual  life  to  all  his  descendants.  Each 
of  the  three  patriarchs  was  a  type  of  a  prin- 
cipal element  of  the  Christian  life:  Abra- 
ham was  the  "friend  of  God,"  Isaac  was  the 
son  of  God,  Jacob  became  the  prince  of 
God  through  struggling  in  prayer.  Jacob, 
the  "Heel-catcher"  became  "Israel/'  the 
wrestler  with  God;  and  he  prevailed  over 
men  because  he  first  prevailed  with  God. 
But  he  so  attained  only  by  "all  these  things." 

He  was  the  elect  of  God  for  the  birth- 
right, and  by  his  natural  qualities  he  was 
the  more  fitted  for  it;  but  at  the  first  he 
thought  to  secure  it  by  cunning  rather  than 
by  the  providence  of  God.  This  method  of 
life  he  practised  for  many  years,  until  he 
was  taught  that  it  would  not  succeed.  "All 
these  things"  were  sent  by  God  to  discipline 
him.  He  was  driven  from  home;  he  had  to 
contend  with  Laban;  he  was  met  on  his  re- 
turn by  Esau  with  we  know  not  what  inten- 
tion; he  was  bereaved  of  his  beloved  wife 
and  of  his  children.    All  these  were  judg. 
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mentSy  retribution,  and  chant^ning  to  make 
him  know  that  as  the  snceessor  to  the  prom- 
ised blesmng  he  must  live  not  by  deeeit  but 
bjT  faith  in  God.  God  appeared  to  him  at 
various  times  to  teaeh  him  this;  at  Bethel, 
in  the  house  of  Laban,  and  at  the  Jabbok. 
Eventually  he  learned  the  lesson  God  in- 
tended. He  was  bom  again;  his  name  was 
changed,  and  he  became  a  true  Israel  of 
God,  humble,  penitent,  prayerful,  and  spir- 
itual, the  father  and  pattern  of  all  his  gen- 
erations.   But  it  was  the  discipline  of  ''all 


these  things"  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
worked  this  change.  So  it  is  with  all  the 
people  of  God. 

''Now  all  these  things  happened  unto  Umb 
for  examples  and  they  were  written  for  oo 
admonition."  God's  way  is  often  dirk, 
rough,  mysterious,  chastening,  and  grievou. 
But  let  us  walk  in  it  by  faith  believing  that 
we  shall  know  what  we  know  not  now  tid 
shall  thank  God  for  those  very  things  which 
we  thought  were  for  our  ruin  but  have  f oond 
were  for   our  good. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  CHRIST 


Edward  Yates  Hill,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have  I  been  so  long  with  you  and  yet  hast 
thou  not  known  me,  Philip  f — John  14:9. 

Philip  caUed  him  "Lord,"  indicating  that 
he  already  had  enough  knowledge  of  Jesus 
to  yield  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  his  life. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  disturbed  with  dissatis- 
faction because  he  felt  that  Jesus  could 
make  a  disclosure  not  yet  given  to  the 
disciples,  and  that  he,  as  a  disciple, 
was  competent  to  see  something  divine 
in  Jesus  which  had  not  yet  been  vouchsafed 
to  him.  He  was  quite  like  all  students  who 
know  their  subjects,  yet  realize  that  one 
of  the  joys  of  "their  student-life  is  to  make 
fresh  discoveries  of  what  they  already  know, 
and  from  the  basis  of  the  known  to  press 
on  into  the  unknown.  The  greatest  mind 
of  the  Church  was  the  Apostle  Paul;  and 
yet,  after  uttering  truths  about  Christ,  the 
full  beauty  and  overwhelming  sublimity  of 
which  still  enrapture  the  human  mind,  Paul 
confessed  that  his  highest  ambition  remains, 
that  he  might  know  Christ  and  the  power  of 
his  resurrection.  Every  generation  must  dis- 
cover anew  and  make  contemporary  the  great 
souls  of  the  past.  These  great  souls  must 
come  into  our  time,  become  near  to  us,  and 
we  must  commune  with  them,  if  we  are  to 
feel  the  power  of  their  spirits.  It  is  re- 
impression  that  deepens  impression  and 
makes  it  permanent.  The  first  reading  of 
a  book  flashes  its  outstanding  ideas  before 
the  mind,  but  the  second  reading  integrates 
the  whole  book  into  our  being.  We  are  al- 
ways asking  for  the  new  books  to  tell  us 
over  and  over  again  the  old  thought,  revised, 
illumined,  and  enriched  by  the  new  eiperi- 
ence  of  our  time.    We  shall  always  require 


poets  and  prophets,  philosophers  and  teach- 
ers, to  take  the  same  everlasting  realties 
in  Gk)d,  in  man,  in  nature,  and  pass  them 
through  their  living  minds  on  to  us  with 
the  freshness  of  rediscovery.  The  miracle 
of  the  incarnation  came  once  in  human  his- 
tory; but,  Christ  is  reborn  in  many  lives,  and 
must  be  if  he  is  to  be  our  contemporary. 

There  was  once  a  book  written  called, 
The  Larger  Christ,  It  is  a  misnomer.  There 
is  no  larger  Christ,  for  he  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day  and  forever.  Out  from  the 
bosom  of  God  he  came  with  all  spiritual 
and  moral  perfection  to  be  the  ideal  and 
Savior  of  all  generations  and  the  goal  of 
all  history.  Progress  is  following  him  and 
him  alone.  But,  if  the  idea  of  a  larger 
Christ  is  false,  it  is  true  that  we  may  have 
a  larger  thought  and  experience  of  Christ. 
The  limitation  is  on  us  and  not  on  him. 

We  glory  in  the  labors  and  contributions 
of  those  lofty  minds  of  the  ancient  Church 
who  left  us  the  Nicene  creed.  They  8aw 
that  nothing  would  ultimately  bind  earth 
and  heaven  except  the  very  God  incarnate 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We  glory  in  the  re- 
discovery by  Martin  Luther  that  the  spiritual 
and  moral  triumph  of  man  is  determined 
solely  by  his  vital  union  with  this  dying  and 
risen  Christ.  We  glory  in  all  those  blessed 
mystics  who,  in  all  ages,  have  seen  the  Christ 
walking  up  and  down  through  all  the  ave- 
nues of  creation  as  the  immanent  God/ 
clothed  in  forms  in  whic  only  the  rarest 
souls  could  see  him. 

Now  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  this 
universal  Christ,  who  is  God's  expression  of 
an  eternal  humanity,  should  not  be  discov- 
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ered  in  oor  time  in  some  new  light.     Our 

generation  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  last 

thus  far. 

Heir  of  all  the  ases 

In  the  foremost  files  of  time. 

We  have  had  a  new  experience.  The 
dumges  that  have  eome  over  the  world  are 
sUggering  in  their  immensity  and  signifi- 
eanfe.  We  look  out  upon  life  from  an  angle 
never  reached  before.  The  intense  and  de- 
tailed stndy  of  every  human  interest  has 
caused  generalizations  to  be  made,  and 
prineiplea  and  laws  to  come  into  view  which 
are  very  revolutionary  in  much  thinking.  The 
whole  world  is  so  changed,  except  in  ele- 
mental human  nature,  by  the  new  ideas  and 
their  application  that  our  forefathers  would 
think  they  were  dreaming  if  they  should  re- 
turn to  ua. 

Now  you  naturally  ask  the  question: 
What  deeper  discovery  of  Christ  are  we  mak- 
ing to  meet  the  special  exigencies,  needs,  and 
problems  of  our  timef  What  is  it  that  your 
modem  Philip  sees  or  wants  to  see  that  will 
suffice  to  give  him  firmer  faith  and  deeper 
encouragement  f  Let  us  see  if  we  are  mak- 
ing (^irist  our  contemporary,  and  wherein 
we  are  knowing  him  or  trying  to  know  him 
in  some  new  and  deeply  needed  way. 

First,  our  modem  psychology  is  showing 
the  deeper  significance  of  human  want,  and 
that  Christ  alone  can  give  satisfaction  to 
the  souL  The  materialistic  explanations  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul  are  breaking  down 
of  theb  own  weight.  This  generation  is 
aware  that  it  has  more  nearly  demonstrated 
the  exhaustion  of  all  temporal  things  to 
satisfy  life  than  any  generation  in  history. 
It  has  defined  life  in  every  possible  term. 
It  has  sought  to  express  life  by  every  ad- 
jective and  verb.  It  is  about  to  be  seen 
that  the  more  thorough  students  of  the  hu- 
man soul  are  right  when  they  say  that  the 
finite  implies  and  demands  the  infinite.  More- 
over, this  generation  is  in  the  process  of 
discovering  afresh  the  truth  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's dietmuy  that  the  only  rest  for  the  finite 
is  on  the  bosom  of  the  infinite;  and  that 
what  we  require  is  nothing  that  man  can 
do,  bnt  only  what  God,  through  Christ,  can 
do.  Many  to-day  are  restless,  worried,  and 
kave  the  sense  of  being  robbed  of  something 
fae  and  eleme^^al — something  harboring 
peace  and  quiet  joy,  which  they  know  be- 
longs to  them,  but  idiich  they  know  not 
how  to  grasp.  There  is  for  them  a  Hf e 
^^hidl  ehides,  tantalises,  but  does  not  come 


to  them.  They  hunger  for  (jk>d,  but  they 
have  not  learned  to  name  their  hunger. 
They  have  an  instinct  for  Christ;  look  wist- 
fully, yearningly,  toward  him;  but  do  not 
dream  that  in  their  very  longing  he  is  near. 
Ah  I  it  is  the  vacancy  in  man;  the  failing 
search  for  satisfaction;  the  confused  and 
erratic  struggles  in  the  domain  of  thought; 
the  hungering  for  new  emotions;  the  cheap- 
ening of  the  material  riches  of  the  world; 
the  disgust  with  worldly  ambition  as  futile 
to  compose  the  spirit;  the  sickening  sense 
of  satiety  with  the  world's  pabulum  in  all 
its  forms;  the  distrust  of  man's  devices  to 
heal  the  hurts  of  society  or  to  improve  the 
relations  of  the  nations — it  is  the  feeling 
that  our  ideals,  artificially  created  and  blown 
up  into  iridescence  by  propaganda,  are  as 
evanescent  as  bubbles;  that  there  is  no  power 
in  man  alone  to  bring  either  peace  or  sat- 
isfaction— it  is  this,  the  very  cynicism  and 
despair  in  so  many  hearts  that  will  bring 
a  rebound  to  the  spiritual  realities.  The 
result  of  it  all  is  that  religion  is  becoming 
a  watchword  in  the  most  surprizing  quar- 
ters, even  down  in  the  marts  of  trade,  and 
that  multitudes  are  hovering  about  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Christ  with  a  vag^e  but 
growing  consciousness  that  they  must  make 
discovery  of  him. 

Moreover,  our  nation  is  haunted  by  this 
Christ,  whom  it  repels  but  would  embrace. 
No  nation  can  rise  to  a  great  height  of 
idealism,  where  it  sees  and  exultantly  ac- 
cepts its  share  in  the  wei^t  of  the  cross, 
and  then  fall  back  into  sordid  selfishness, 
demobilizing  both  its  spiritual  and  moral 
powers,  without  a  biting  sense  of  betrayal. 
And  the  betrayal  itself  only  brings  out  from 
the  shadows  the  sad  and  accusing  face  of 
him  against  whom  the  wrong  has  been  done. 
Never  did  disciples  feel  more  poignantly 
than  disciples  feel  now  those  burning  eyes 
turned  upon  them.  Never  were  Christians 
more  aware  of  disappointment  which  they 
have  thrown  into  the  soul  of  their  Lord. 
Truly,  America  is  pursued  by  the  inescap- 
able presence.  There  is  one  upon  us  like  the 
<<Hound  of  Heaven,"  of  which  Thompson 
wrote  in  such  immortal  lines.  The  best 
spirits  of  America  are  terribly  aware  of 
one  before  whom  they  are  in  judgment. 
There  is  a  deep  sense  of  failure  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  thoughtful  people,  a  sense 
of  sin,  and  it  is  all  because  of  him  who  is 
with  us  always  and  whom  we,  like  Peter, 
through    our  very  moral  lapse,  know  more 
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deeply  every  day.  But  while  he  is  our  re- 
buke he  is  also  our  encouragement  and  our 
hope,  for  he  never  despairs  of  us,  knowing 
that  ideals  which  we  have  once  enthroned 
we  can  never  ultimately  abandon,  but  will 
enthrone  again. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  much  of  the 
prevalent  criticism  of  Church  and  State,  of 
industry  and  economics,  of  education  and 
social  life,  is  the  articulate  conscience  of  a 
better  known  Christ.  I  say  much  of  the 
criticism,  but  not  all.  For  there  is  a 
thoughtless  and  malicious  criticism  which 
deserves  contempt.  The  Church,  just  be- 
cause she  heralds  the  Christ  and  claims  to 
follow  him,  is  most  naturally  the  object  of 
fault-finding  and  abusive  scorn.  Much  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Church  by  the  outside 
world  is  stupid  and  deplorable,  issuing  from 
ignorance  and  sin  and  propagated  by  ixhita- 
tion  and  contagiousness.  Jesus  said,  "I 
will  pray  the  Father  and  he  shall  give  you 
.  .  .  the  Spirit  of  truth;  whom  the  world 
can  not  receive;  for  it  beholdeth  him  not, 
neither  knoweth  him;  ye  know  him,  for  he 
abideth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."  We 
may,  therefore,  expect  much  but  certainly 
not  the  most  helpful  criticism  from  the 
world.  It  has  not  the  spirit  of  truth.  But 
it  is  just  because  of  this  spirit  of  truth  at 
the  heart  of  the  Church,  this  glorious  Christ 
himself  who  is  always  the  animating  and  in- 
forming center  of  the  life  of  the  Church, 
that  out  of  the  deeps  of  the  Church  come 
the  most  searching  criticisms  of  the  Church. 
Every  year  the  Church  enters  more  pro- 
foundly into  her  Masters  mind.  Every  year 
she  looks  more  closely  into  his  reflection  of 
the  eternal  realities.  More  books  are  writ- 
ten to-day  by  Christian  students  upon  the 
life  and  thought,  the  purpose  and  methods, 
of  Jesus  Christ  than  ever  in  these  nineteen 
centuries.  And  students  do  not  feel  to-day 
that  they  have  exhausted  his  significance 
when  they  view  that  matchless  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  as  central  facts  and  powers 
in  an  eternal  economy,  but  they  demand 
the  scientific  study  of  his  principles  in  the 
conviction  that  they  should  be  applied  to 
the  whole  of  this  temporal  life.  So  intimate 
is  the  heart  of  the  Church  with  her  creative 
Lord,  so  closely  has  she  viewed  his  standards, 
so  deep  is  her  communion  with  his  mind, 
and  so  fresh  and  vital  are  her  discoveries 
in  him,  that  the  Church  wrestles  in  an  agony 
of  disappointment  that  she  is  not  a  better 


Church.  All  along  the  line,  in  all  com- 
munions, there  is  trouble  and  pain  beeaose 
the  Church  is  aware  of  inadequate  proce- 
dures, because  of  reliance  upon  unspiritnal 
resources  and  methods,  because  of  too  asr- 
row  definitions  of  the  Church's  task,  betane 
of  excess  of  machinery  and  the  waste  of 
vital  powers.  The  living  conscience  of  ths 
Church  is  astounded  when  calmly  told  thst 
she  is  more  interested  in  the  safety  of  prop 
erty  and  the  comfort  of  the  privileged  than 
she  is  in  the  personal  opportunity  for  growtb 
in  character  of  man,  woman,  and  child.  She 
is  made  ashamed  when  it  is  hinted  that  bj 
compromise  of  her  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  unprotected  multitudes  she  may  save 
her  institutional  prestige  and  have  the  re- 
sources for  institutional  succees.  Such  sen- 
sitiveness, such  recoil,  reveals  a  heart  of 
loyalty.  There  may  be  waverings  and  Tibrs- 
tions,  but  there  is  a  center,  strong  and  tme, 
sure  at  last  to  rule.  Hidden  in  the  soul 
of  the  Church  is  the  Master's  throne  of 
moral  judgment. 

So  Christ  is  the  conscience  of  the  CSiureh 
and,  through  the  Church,  the  conscience  of 
the  nations.    Some  are  very  pessimistic  now. 
They  think  that  the  end  of  the  age  has  come 
and  that  God  has  lost  all  patience  with  hu- 
manity, having  given  us  over  to  greed  and 
hate,    to   passion   and    mutual    destmetioB. 
They  seem  to  think  that  we  have  reached 
the  nemesis  of  wickedness  and  that  we  now 
totter  at  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  and  that  this 
civilization  is  to  be  hurled  into  the  darkest 
deeps  of  chaos.    I  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
it.     The   dispensation   of  the   Holy   Spirit 
of  Christ  will  not  prove  such  a  fiaaco.    On 
the  contrary  it  would  seem  that  such  dismal 
views  are   possible   only  because   a   present 
Christ  has  sharpened  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree  the   moral   perceptions    of    our   time. 
Men  detect  iniquity  as  never  before.    We  see 
the  shadows   just  because   the   light  is  so 
bright.     Many  things — customs  in  business, 
practises  in  social  life,  political  methods— 
that  passed  unchallenged  in  the  years  gone 
by  are  frowned  upon  and  regarded  as  in- 
tolerable at  the  present  time.     The  reason 
is  that  Christ  walks  up  and  down  the  land, 
the    most    colossal    and    controlling    figure 
among  us.    He  has  created  a  standard,  in- 
spired a  sentiment,  produced  an  atmosphere, 
which  even  the  most  crass,  sordid,  and  ob- 
stinate  worldling   can   not    wholly   ignore. 
In  every  council  and  convention  of  what- 
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ever  elam  of  people,  dealing  with  whatever 
subject,  there  is  the  tilt  of  heads  and  the 
bending  of  ears  to  hear  what  this  imperious 
eonsdenee  is  dictating,  what  the  best  in- 
fomied  public  opinion  will  tolerate,  what 
his  Spirit  is  saying  unto  the  churches.  He 
makes  more  and  more  uncomfortable  those 
who  would  oppose  his  Spirit  and  ethic,  and 
be  eontinuallj  gives  the  comfort  and  joy 
of  deeper  views  into  his  beauty  and  divinity 
to  tiiofle  obedient  to  his  ideals. 

Students  of  the  development  of  human 
life  make  much  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment But  the  induction  of  facts  is  not 
eomi^ete  that  omits  the  most  dominant  ele- 
ments. The  Church  has  an  inheritance  of 
power,  unconquerable  and  all-persuasive. 
Kor  is  there  anything  in  our  environment 
domit  to  us  than  Christ. 

Spetk  to  him  thou  for  he  hears,  and  Spirit 

with  Spirit  can  meet — 
Gloeer  is  he  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than 

hands  and  feet. 

Adaptation  to  environment  is  the  law  of 
nature.  If  there  were  no  Christ  in  our  en- 
lirosment  then  our  adaptions  would  be  sole- 
ly to  the  sordid  battle  of  the  world,  to  the 
battle  in  which  animals  fight  for  survival, 
and  hmnans,  by  more  cunning  than  skill, 
86^  lelilsh  ascendency.  But  we  know  that 
there  is  something  higher  touching  us  all 
the  time  to  which  we^  by  the  very  law  of  the 
Spirit  within  us,  must  adapt  ourselves.  A 
sonl  ia  near  who  awakens  in  us  and  draws 
out  from  us  powers  of  love,  who  elevates, 
refines  our  vision,  who  inspires  in  us  hope, 
and  who  builds  our  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  God,  in  the  reasonableness  of  his  methods, 
tnd  the  superlative  worth  to  him  of  man, 
kiiehild. 

In  our  deeper  knowledge  of  Christ  we 
■bould  miss  something  of  transcendent  im- 
portance if  we  did  not  recognize  in  him 
our  sovereign  creative  ideal.  Comprehen- 
■velj  he  and  he  alone  creates  the  spiritual 
Hfe  in  man.  Hen  are  new-bom  by  his 
power.  Bom  in  him  they  are  forever  asso- 
cisted  with  him  in  his  creative  work.  By 
Um  they  seek  to  find  the  way  and  the  tmth, 
to  do  a  better  thing,  and  to  excel  in  the 
iae  art  of  the  highest  living.  By  the  divine 
^ieh  he  brings  into  humiuiity  he  awakens 
iU  beanUful  visions  and  noble  dreams, 
bringing  an  infinite  urge  into  the  soul  to 
express  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  in  many 
ways.    To  him  we  owe  all  those  resources 


so  necessary  for  the  recreational  and  recon- 
structive work  now  demanded  of  us.  Our 
inspired  moments,  our  visions  of  a  better  life, 
our  yearning  for  an  improved  social  order, 
our  dreams  of  a  divine  kingdom,  our  strug- 
gles for  brotherhood  and  liberty  and  the 
reaHzation  of  personal  possibility,  our  faith 
in  the  highest  values  and  their  attainability 
by  man,  our  sense  of  high  calling,  our  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility  and  of  reserves 
of  power  to  meet  it,  our  determination  to 
press  on  with  courage  and  with  hope  until 
the  divine  pattern  is  reproduced  on  earth 
and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  be- 
come the  kingdom  of  love — all  we  have  mak- 
ing for  spiritual  and  moral  victory  are  from 
him,  from  him! 

It  is  everywhere  acknowledged  that  we 
are  in  an  era  of  necessary  reconstruction. 
The  Spirit  of  him  who  said  "Behold  I  make 
all  things  new"  is  upon  us.  But  something 
more  than  external  reconstruction  is  the 
first  demand  of  our  creative  Christ.  There 
must  be  a  reconstructed  soul  before  there  can 
be  a  reconstructed  society.  And  a  soul 
can  not  be  reconstructed  except  by  processes 
of  life  from  within.  And  that  life  never 
comes  within  save  as  it  first  comes  down 
from  above.  A  great  accession  of  new  life 
is  the  primal  need  of  the  hour.  Our  first 
duty  is  evangelism.  The  most  philosophic, 
statesmanlike,  and  effective  voice  pleading 
for  reform  and  reconstruction  to-day  is  the 
voice  that  cries,  often  with  emotional  plead- 
ing in  a  revival  hymn,  "Come  to  Jesus." 
The  recalcitrant  and  disobedient  elements 
in  society  will  never  come  under  mastery 
until  the  Master  is  given  his  rightful  throne 
in  human  hearta  And  the  inalienable  duty 
of  the  Church  is  to  bring  the  people  to  a 
living  and  deepening  knowledge  of  the 
Savior.  If  we  are  ever  to  lift  this  world 
to  the  heights  of  God,  we  must  resort  to 
those  heights  for  the  power. 

I  speak  intensely  of  evangelism.  It  is  a 
right  beginning  for  reconstruction,  for  if 
the  Church  moves  upward,  all  society  will 
move  upward  with  her.  Waves  of  crime 
come  with  spiritual  depression;  waves  of 
moral  interest  and  living  come  with  thought- 
ful, spiritual  quickening.  But,  let  us  re- 
member, evangelism  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive than  emotional  elevation.  The  fires 
that  kindle  in  the  heart  must  awaken  the 
mind  to  clear  and  accurate  thinking.  The 
"evangel"  is  the  whole  love  and  thought  and 
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work  of  Christ  for  life  in  all  its  relationi. 
It  is  the  Tiflion  and  enthronement  of  the 
human  yalues  as  of  the  highest  worth.  It 
is  the  proclamation  of  eternal  ideals  hovering 
over  us  in  all  our  dailjr  life.  It  is  the  pledge 
to  the  soul  of  heavenly  power  not  only  to 
love  sopremelj,  bat  to  love  with  all  the  mind 
and  strength  the  things  of  Christ,  that  they 
may  eonthiaally  unfold  their  principles  for 
our  unfolding  life  as,  by  our  obedience,  we 
come  into  deeper  f  ellowdiip  with  him. 

In  the  work  of  reconstruction,  one  of  the 
deepest  concerns  of  the  present  moment  is 
to  see  the  employers  and  the  workers  at  one 
in  fraternal  cooperation,  recognising  one 
another  as  partners  in  the  enterprise  of  true 
living,  holding  all  they  have  and  are  as 
stewards  for  the  good  of  all.  Such  a  con- 
summation will  be  far  on  the  way  when  the 
Church  sincerely,  thoroughly,  courageously, 
adopts  what  she  already  knows  are  the  two 
sovereign  principles  of  Christ's  work;  the 
renewal  of  souls,  and  the^  application  of  his 
principles  to  the  whole  industrial,  economic, 
and  social  life  of  the  world — when,  like  a 
mart3rr,  she  is  ready  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  crucifixion  for  the  entire  program  of 
Christ. 

We  long  for  pure  politics,  to  know  that 
our  liberties  are  not  secretly  bartered  and 
desecrated.  We  seek  a  democracy  so  thor- 
ough, real,  and  all-inclusive  that  the 
thoughtful  purposes  of  the  people  can  not  be 
diverted,  nor  those  purposes  formed  in  dark- 
ness or  bewilderment.  We  want  a  country 
where  the  quality  of  living  shall  be  more 
important  than  the  quantity  of  things.  We 
want  a  government  where  our  laws  shall 
be  just  and  right;  where  no  man  or  set  of 
men,  of  their  own  license,  shall  set  them 
aside,  or  foil  their  operation,  or  seek  to 
change  them  save  by  orderly  persuasion  and 
process.  That  day  will  come  when  the 
Church  visualizes  and  understands  what  the 
kingdom  of  God  means,  when  the  prayer- 
life  of  a  dynamic  Church  so  enters  and 
spiritually  dominates  political  life  as  to 
make  low  political  ideals  impossible. 

Millions  are  the  prayers  to-day  for  peace 
among  the  nations.  And  that  day  will  come 
whenever  there  is  a  disarmament  conference 
that  will  invite  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
peace  to  come  and  counsel  effectively  in  the 
discussions.  So  long  as  diplomacy  remains 
pagan,  and  great  States  put  their  ambitions 
above  the  law  of  God,  so  long  as  the  Church 


fails  to  call  the  nations,  as  such,  before  the 
divine  judgment,  that  long  will  there  be 
wars  and  rumors  of  war. 

Searching  is  the  thought  at  present  into 
the  methods  and  ends  of  education.  Those 
who  can  see  deep  and  far  know  that  we 
can  not  close  the  windows  looking  toward 
spiritual  culture  and  values  above  all  mar- 
kets, without  impoverishing  and  enfeebling 
this  republic  and  making  existence  a  sordid 
boon.  The  contemporary  Christ  would  have 
us  read :  "Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.^ 

Some  day  we  look  for  a  united  Church. 
We  humbly  bemoan  our  divisions.  We  are 
not  adequately  comforted  in  our  attempti 
to  explain  them  as  providential.  We  know 
that  only  an  overruling  Providence  can  en- 
dure them.  Our  divisions  cause  much  mu- 
tual crippling.  They  create  artificial  limita- 
tions of  power.  They  impose  burdens  upon 
towns.  They  make  for  failure  of  opportu- 
nity. They  induce  reasonable  complaints 
from  the  world,  bring  a  burden  upon  the 
enlightened  conscience,  and  are  adverse  to 
the  Master's  prayer.  Our  vigorous  effort  in 
this  new  age  should  be  first  to  unite  the 
family  groups.  Then,  if  the  people  are 
good  enough  to  be  trusted  with  anytiiing  so 
great  and  glorious,  possibly  the  whole  Church 
may  come  into  organic  unity.  But  it  can  not 
come,  and  we  do  not  want  it  to  come,  unless 
it  comes  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple burning  for  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace.  Unity  imposed  by  human 
contrivance  would  be  a  failure,  but,  spring- 
ing from  loving  devotion  to  a  better-known 
Christ,    it    would    be    a    glorious    success. 

There  is  only  one  master-builder  for  our 
shattered  times,  only  one  to  whom  we  can 
trust  the  work  of  reconstruction.  He  alone 
is  wise  and  strong.  No  other  contemporary 
is  sufficient  for  our  needs.  He  lives  and 
works  in  the  sphere  of  eternal  reality.  What 
is  new  to  us  is  the  everlasting  in  him.  His 
concern  is  to  lift  us  higher  into  Gk>d,  to 
disclose  the  new  demands  of  righteousness, 
to  correct  and  perfect  our  morality,  to  open 
up  other  areas  of  love,  to  make  beautiful 
and  sacred  all  experience,  to  interblend  the 
realms  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  interlock 
forever  the  human  with  the  divine. 

Philip  wanted  the  Christ  to  make  a  larger 
revelation.  Behold,  the  Philip  of  to-day  sees 
the  great  Lord  as  never  before.  Philip  also 
knows  what  must  be  done.  God  grant  he  be 
not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision. 
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Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  Maid,  An  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  hut  I  say 
unto  you,  Besist  not  him  that  is  evU;  hut 
whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  eheeic, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also. — ^Matt.  5:38. 

Jesaa  said,  there  is  a  law  of  society  with 
wliieh  jon  are  familiar.  It  is  that  when 
men  do  evil,  they  shall  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  mle  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
too^  for  a  tooth.  This  may  be  called  the 
law  of  retaliation,  or  exact  justice.  The 
role  appears  just;  and  is  indeed  higher 
than  that  which  actually  obtains  among  us 
to-dav.  Among  all  those  punished  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  thousands  get  less  than  exact 
JQstiee,  while  other  thousands  get  vastly 
greater  punishment  than  exact  justice; 
while  other  thousands  get  off  entirely.  No 
rich  woman  ever  goes  to  prison;  few  rich 
men  ever  stay  long. 

Jesus  said,  in  this  world  of  evil,  there 
is  a  better  and  higher  way  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  it  by  saying:  "I  say  unto 
yon,  resist  not  him  that  is  evil,  but  who- 
ever smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also."  There  has  never 
been,  I  think,  any  doubt  as  to  what  that 
meant.  Doubts  have  arisen  entirely  around 
the  application  of  these  words.  Is  that 
the  way  to  treat  evil  men!  Or,  is  it  im- 
possible f  Can  one  actually  be  a  turner  of 
the  other  cheek;  and  if  so,  would  it  be  for 
the  good  of  the  world  f 

The  practically  uniform  practise  of 
people  for  centuries  is  against  it.  Man- 
kind, however,  has  a  way  of  throwing  off 
xme  agelong  habit  or  idea.  Mankind  for 
ages  believed  that,  the  earth  was  the  center 
of  the  universe,  with  the  sun  circling  the 
«arth;  believed  that  some  were  destined 
to  be  slaves;  believed  that  cannibalism 
vas  proper;  believed  that  woman  was  an 
inferior  being;  believed  that  dueling  was 
^  practise  of  gentlemen;  that  drunken- 
w«a  was  an  everlasting  habit;  that  God 
»ade  man  out  of  dust,  woman  out  of  man's 
rib. 

While  the  uniform  practise  of  mankind, 
in  any  specific  way,  is  an  approval  almost 
conelnsiTe,  yet  there  are  so  many  excep- 
tions as  to  make  one  pause  before  declar- 
V^  against  the  practicabilitv  of  a  t^each- 


ing,  especially  if  it  comes  from  one  who 
has  won  the  oonfldence  of  the  world  as 
much  as  Jesus  has.  One  must  be  ever 
open-minded  lest  some  long-neglected  or 
misunderstood  truth  may  become  one  of 
the  Messiah-truths  of  the  world,  and  he  be 
found  with  those  who  crucify  this  truth. 

I  was,  therefore,  greatly  interested  in 
the  story  of  Bertha  W.  Clark,  who  visited 
the  Huterite  people,  living  in  the  James 
Biver  Valley  of  South  Dakota,  whom  she 
describes  in  the  Survey  as  "Turners  of  the 
Other  Cheek."  They  constitute  one  of  the 
oldest  communistic  societies  in  existence, 
being  400  years  old,  organized  by  Joseph 
Huter,  in  the  Tyrol.  The  colony  in  South 
Dakota  has  been  in  America  for  fifty 
years.  They  are  trying,  in  matters  social 
and  religious,  to  pattern  their  lives  after 
the  earliest  Christian  disciples.  They  are 
progressive  in  the  use  of  modem  machin- 
ery and  have  "diligently  developed  some 
of  the  finest  farms  in  America.''  No  one 
was  aware  of  their  presence  until,  during 
the  war,  they  were  brought  before  the 
courts,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  at  last  by 
these  things,  forced  to  begin  another  exile 
— ^into  Canada.  After  400  years  of  seek- 
ing they  have  not  yet  found  a  country 
where  they  may  freely  insist  that  it  is  a 
sin  to  fight. 

The  story  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Huterites  is  as  interesting  as  that  of  the 
"Children  of  Israel"  and  possibly  may  be- 
come as  important;  for  they,  too,  have 
their  "Chronicles." 

During  the  war  they  were  taken  into 
court  and  accused  of  following  a  "black 
book,"  and  when  this  book  was  ordered  to 
be  translated,  so  that  all  might  see  the 
blackness  of  the  contents,  there  were  found 
such  sentences  as  these: 

"Thou  Shalt  not  kill."  "Besist  not  evil." 
"If  thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him."  "If 
he  smite  thee  on  one  cheek  turn  to  him  the 
other  also."  They  had  declined  to  buy 
liberty  bonds,  but  they  had  offered  money 
to  the  government  generously  for  anything 
except  war.  Some  of  the  young  men  had 
gone  to  prison.  Some  ha4  lost  fiheir  )iv§9 
in  prisOD, 
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It  seems  that  a  delegation  interviewed 
Canadian  government  officials,  who  showed 
them  the  statute  book,  which  indicated 
that  everyone's  religious  belief  was  re* 
spected  and  excused  from  service  if  there 
was  a  conflict  between  it  and  his  church 
creed.  The  Mennonite  people  were  8X>oken 
of  by  name.  As  a  result,  the  people  be- 
gan to  move  to  Canada.  Just  as  those  re- 
maining in  the  United  States  were  plan- 
ning to  follow,  a  wave  of  ill  feeling  swept 
over  Canada,  against  those  who  had  not 
gone  to  fight;  and  an  edict  went  forth 
from  the  Canadian  government  that  no 
more  could  come.  Meanwhile,  the  two  sec- 
tions are  apart. 

•The  movement  had  its  beginning  in 
1520.  When  Luther  led  a  movement  for 
reform,  there  were  those  who  thought  he 
did  not  go  far  enough;  and  wished  to  go 
still  further  toward  the  primitive  simplic- 
ity of  the  Apostolic  Church.  These  people 
were  called  Anabaptists — ^meaning  that 
people  were  baptized  again.  Among  some 
of  them  it  was  felt  that  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  battle  was  directly  against  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Because  of  this  they 
met  the  most  violent  opposition,  equally 
from  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
and  especially  from  government  oilicials. 

In  five  years  a  thousand  of  these  were  put 
to  death  in  a  small  section  of  Europe,  which 
marks  the  birthplace  of  the  Huterite  church 
in  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol.  The  men,  after 
slow  torture,  were  burned  at  the  stake.  The 
women  were  drowned  in  sacks  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  They  fled  in  all  directions — 
just  as  the  early  Christians  did  when  per- 
secution broke  out  in  Jerusalem. '  A  large 
band  of  them  fled  to  Moravia,  and  because 
of  the  extreme  dangers  surrounding  them, 
adopted  a  communistic  form  of  life,  just  as 
the  early  disciples  had  done.  Jacob  Huter, 
founder  of  the  church,  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  the  year  1536.  In  Moravia  the 
Huterite  people  lived  for  a  hundred  years 
and  prospered  greatly;  then  came  the  war 
between  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  they 
suffered  from  the  invading  armies  of  both 
sides — every  sort  of  plunder,  ravaging,  and 
indignity.    These  armies — 

Were  like  wild  swine 

Falling  on  God's  vineyard 

With  gluttony  and  violence; 

Bringing  an  awful  tyranny. 

Great  injustice,  every  kind  of  wantonness 

On  young  and  old. 


They  gave  themselves  to  the  wild  forest 

In  the  raw,  sharp  winter's  cold. 

They  suffered  direst  need. 

Nothing  beautiful  was  left  to  them. 

Some  were  condemned  to  die. 

Men  traversed  all  the  land: 

Village  and  market-place  were  burned. 

And  what  they  had  endured  before 

They  must  keep  on  enduring. 

They  fled  to  Hungary  to  begin  life  anew. 
Again  they  went  through  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  days.  They  began  to  see  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  in  prosperous  homes  and  easier 
life.  Again  persecution  arose,  again  they 
fled,  this  time  to  Transylvania.  Again  the 
old  story  repeated  itself.  Here  there  were 
Turks  and  Tartars  to  invade  and  plunder. 
Then  they  moved  on  to  Wallaehia,  but  soon 
the  armies  of  Russia  and  Turkey  overran 
them. 

And  then  they  heard  of  the  great  offer 
made  by  the  Empress  Catherine  to  the  Men- 
nonites.    She  had  great  tracta  of  devastated 
lands  in  Southern  Russia  and  needed  colon- 
ists.    She  offered  them  free  lands,  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  for  a  period  of  years,  religi- 
ous   freedom    and    entire    exemption   from 
military  service.    So  they  "went  to  Russia, 
built   up   villages  and   prosperous  homes." 
For  a  hundred  years,  all  went  well;  in  fact 
they  were  too  prosperous.     Those  Russians 
living  around  them  became  jealous  of  their 
prosperity   and   pri\ileges.     When  the   100 
years  were  up,  the  government  refused  to 
renew  the  old  contract,  but  under  a  new  one 
proposed  that  they  should  do  military  serv- 
ice and  give  up  their  Swiss-German  dialect. 
These  two  demands  were  impossible  to  them. 
Ro  they  started  another  exile.     Thousands 
upon   thousands  set   out,   until   the  govern- 
ment was  alarmed  over  the  loss  of  thrifty 
farmers.     All  who  went  into  exile,  came  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States.     Those  who 
came  to  South  Dakota  came  in  1874. 

Miss  Clark  was  deeply  imprest  by  what 
she  saw  during  repeated  visits  among  the 
Huterites  in  South  Dakota.  Their  social 
life  centers  around  the  home  and  the  church. 
The  most  modern  conveniences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  homes.  There  is  no  cooking 
and  no  kitchen  work  done  in  the  house.  In 
each  colony  there  is  one  building  for  all  the 
laundry  work,  one  for  all  the  baking,  one 
for  the  milk,  one  where  the  little  children 
eat,  and  one  for  the  men  and  women.  Work 
is  arranged  by  groups  in  turn,  making  it 
loss  arduous  than  work  usually  falling  to 
the  lot  of  farmers'  wives.    For  hours  women 
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2nd  girls  sit  out  under  the  trees  spinning 
ami  talking^  or  spinning  quietlj  while  one 
reads  aloud.  Thej  saj  that  their  eommun- 
ion  IS  different  from  that  advocated  bj 
manj  socialist  thinkers  of  to-daj.  One  said 
to  IGas  Caark: 

The  Socialist  plan  of  communism  can 
never  toeceed  because  thej  are  not  baaed  on 
reiigion.  I  can  not  do  justice  to  the  rich- 
neas  of  the  spirit  of  ChniBtian  love  and  f  or- 
giTeness  which  characterises  all  their  speech. 

Thej  do  not  believe  in  resenting  evil  in 
aaj  vaj.  This  haa  been  their  one  refuge 
throng  now  the  four  centuries  of  their  ex- 
istence. Attacked  and  plundered,  and  seeing 
mnj  of  their  band  put  to  death,  the  rest 
of  them  have  never  retaliated,  but  have 
liiapij  moved  on.  Their  faces  show  the 
heritage  of  four  centuries  in  their  rare  kind- 
liness of  expression — a  sweetness  mingled 
with  tremendons  strength. 

The  wandering  of  the  Huterites  is  full  of 
pathos  and  power.  It  is  unfortunate  for  us 
that  thej  are  being  exiled  from  the  United 
States;  for  they  carry  certain  treasures  that 
are  aordj  needed  to  enrich  our  life.  Too 
mieh  ia  the  policy  obtaining  that  we  should 
'' inflict  ererything  we  have  chosen  to  do  on 
an  who  come  to  our  land."  Far  better 
would  it  be  to  encourage  all  groups  of  hon- 
est people  who  are  striving  to  arrive  at  a 
sdiition  of  soeial  life. 

The  question  I  now  ask  about  these  peo- 
ple is:  Are  they  but  wandering  Arabs  in 
mankiBd's  life,  who  will  become  absorbed; 
or  are  they  wandering  Israelites  who  bear 
with  them  the  ark  of  God,  to  whom  belongs 
the  land  of  promise,  who  are  seeking  for 
the  city  of  Godt    I  am  not  disposed  to  as- 
sert that  they  carry  the  candle  of  the  Lord, 
tho  I  confess  they  are  strangely  like  those 
whom  Christ   described  as  his  followers — 
strongly   like   Christ.     The   progression   of 
haman  life  is  full  of  surprises.     Jesus  is 
teribed    as   a   plant    grown    out   of    dry 
roond;  so,  many  of  the  great  personages 
ud  events   have    proceeded    from    humble 
srigina.     The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened 
nto  a  mustard   seed — ^the   smallest   of  all 
•wds— -which  was  to  become  the  largest  tree 
m  the  garden.    Is  this  non-retaliation,  non- 
'cdstanee  method  of  the  treatment  of  evil 
ud  evil  men,  which  was  proclaimed  by  Jesus 
M»d  applied  by  the  disciples,  which  has  ap- 
peared and  re-appeared  in  small  groups  of 
pwple  in  every  age  and  in  divers  manners — 
persistingly  and  conqueringly — ^is  it  at  last 
to  heeome  the  acknowledged  law  for  treating 
svil,  the  head  of  the  comer  of  the  "social 


system"?  I  would  not  be  dogmatic.  How- 
ever, there  are  signs  that  the  non-resistance 
idea  and  movement  are  adding  territory, 
breaking  down  opposition,  attracting  more 
attention  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  being  diseust  seriously  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  mankind. 

Several  things  are  noticeable.  First,  the 
people  who  are  leading  in  the  reconstruction 
of  humanity,  the  Quakers,  in  feeding  the 
hungry,  binding  of  wounds  of  homes  and 
nations,  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation and  trusted  by  all  partisans  alike, 
are  known  far  and  wide  for  the  practise  of 
non-resistance.  The  experience  of  the 
Quakers  in  Britain  and  America  stands  as 
an  arguihent  for  the  power  of  persistence  of 
the  principle  of  non-retaliation  and  non- 
resistance. 

Second,  the  most  influential  personality 
of  the  last  100  years  is  probably  Tolstoy. 
He  was  endowed  with  genius  and  tireless 
energy  that  would  have  compelled  attention 
wherever  he  went;  but  the  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  his  life  and  its  hold  on  mankind  is 
the  fact  that  he  preached  and  practised  non- 
retaliation,  non-resistance,  love  of  enemies. 
Tolstoy's  personality  seems  to  persist,  and 
the  only  way  he  explains  it  is  by  the  fact 
that  he  tried  to  personalize  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

Third,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  political 
and  religious  movement  in  progress  to-day 
is  in  India.  There  is  on  in  India  a  people's 
movement  to  drive  out  a  foreign  power — ^the 
most  powerful  military  power  that  man  ever 
saw — which  has  at  command  most  efficient 
economic  and  military  forces  for  tho  accom- 
plishment of  human  purposes.  In  India  are 
Moslems  and  Buddhists  and  Brahmins — 
heretofore  hostile  in  their  partisanship  to 
one  another.  India  has  become  united  under 
the  leadership  of  one  man,  whose  name  is 
Gandhi.  He  goes  about  the  country,  as  un- 
armed as  did  Jesus.  He  tells  it  far  and 
near,  that  the  only  way  for  India  success- 
fully to  treat  the  foreign  invader  is  to  treat 
him  with  non-resistance.  "If  there  is  any 
blood  shed,  let  it  be  our  blood."  So  the 
principle  of  non-cooperation,  non-resistance, 
gives  more  promise  of  winning  India's  in- 
dependence (and  the  same  method  has  spread 
to  Egypt  and  Persia)  than  would  the  arm- 
ing of  her  millions.  Where  did  Gandhi  get 
hold  of  this  method  with  its  power.  Why, 
he  says  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  Tol- 
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stoy  and   Thoreau;    these  got  it  from   the 
teachings  of  Jesus. 

I  do  not  mean  to  claim  too  much.  I  am 
saying  that  there  are  signs  in  the  experi- 
ences of  mankind's  life  which  indicate  that 
men  in  great  masses  (no  longer  small 
groups)  are  beginning  to  understand  and 
apply  the  power  of  non-resistance — ^which 
has  marked  the  Huterite  church  now  for  400 
years.  Men  far  and  wide  recognize  the  utter 
insanity  of  appealing  to  the  sword  to  heal 
the  world  of  its  evil.  Those  who  try  to 
cast  out  the  devil  of  militarism  (called  Prus- 
sianism  a  short  time  ago)  are  themselves 
soon  inflicted  with  the  same  disease.  Men 
are  recognizing  they  must  find  some  other 
principle  of  life  than  that  of  revenge  and 
retaliation.  '  *  The  thoughts  of  God  are  long, 
long  thoughts'* — but  by  them  the  worlds 
were  made.  Is  not  this  teaching  of  Jesus 
one  of  the  thoughts  of  Godf 

If   the  gospel   could  work  in  the  first 
century  it  can  work  in  the  twentieth. 

Can  the  principle  be  worked  in  this  city 
— as  it  is  worked  by  the  Huterites  in  the 
James  River  Valley?  It  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult, yet  the  early  Christians  began  to  work 
it  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  There  are  many 
signs  of  hope.  I  listened  last  week  to  a 
group  of  men  talking  about  prisons,  and 
there  was  a  general  agreement  that  modern 
prison  methods  are  failing  to  stop  evil,  are, 
instead,  increasing  it.  The  modern  prison 
method  is  based  on  the  principle  of  "an  eye 


for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. ' '  I  met  a 
woman  last  week  who  has  spent  a  year  in 
prison — ^because  she  was  opposed  to  the  war 
— and  she  referred  to  the  loneliness,  the 
woman  being  cut  off  from  all  that  waa 
human  and  natural  and  elevating,  and  yet 
even  exx>ected  to  improve.  Prisons  are  a 
logical  eftect  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye"— 
enforced  by  coercion. 

Gandhi's  soul  was  burdened — as  was  the 
heart  of  Moses — with  the  cries  of  his  people, 
who  were  opprest,  he  thought,  by  a  foreign 
invader.  If  he  thought  of  guns,  swords, 
aeroplanes,  bombs,  as  possible  weapons — ^he 
did  not  take  second  thought.  So,  he  turned 
to  another  kind  of  power,  a  higher  form  of 
resistance.  And  it  is  going  on  to  day  in 
India — ^non-cooperation  and  non-violence.  I 
am  not  declaring  he  will  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  in  this  way.  I  am 
saying — what  is  evident  to  all  newspaper 
correspondents — that  he  has  unloosed  a 
power  that,  so  far,  has  proved  to  be  more 
formidable  than  arms.  It  is  soul  power. 
The  spiritual  power  of  men  who  love  their 
enemies,  who  turn  the  other  cheek  instead 
of  striking  back,  will  some  day,  I  think,  be 
seen  to  be  invincible.  Anyway,  this  is  a 
power  worth  trying,  worth  encouraging.  If 
here  is  a  power,  armed  with  which  a  man 
or  a  group  may  be  superior  in  endurance, 
in  character — ^then  it's  worth  examining. 
Jesus  says  it  is  the  true  way  to  power; 
that  it  is  the  way  to  cure  the  evil  manj  it 
is  the  way  to  conquer  enemies. 


REALIZING  THE  MASTER'S  IDEA 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hopkins,  Manitou,  Colo. 


That  they  may  all  he  one;  even  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  he  in  us:  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  didst  send  me, — John 
17:21. 

In  the  Master's  great  prayer  no  thought 
was  more  emphasized  than  that  of  the  unity 
of  his  people.  Three  times  it  is  repeated 
in  this  one  chapter.  It  was  the  great  bur- 
den of  his  heart  on  that  last  night  of  his 
earthly  life.  The  two  great  reasons  for  his 
prayer  stand  out  and  appeal  to  every  Chris- 
tian heart.  First,  a  longing  for  heart  fellow- 
ship, the  longing  that  comes  to  every  Chris- 
jtij^li,  that  all  who  love  him  may  be  united ; 


may  work,  plan,  and  pray  together.  The 
second  reason  is  that  the  world  may  believe 
and  be  won  to  him.  The  surest  test  of  our 
Christianity  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  we 
follow  him  in  seeking  to  win  those  about  us. 
If  complacently  we  can  go  on  and  do  no- 
thing toward  winning  the  world  to  him,  it 
is  certain  that  we  have  but  little  of  his 
spirit. 

I.  In  these  transition  days  sii^ee  the  war 
his  prayer  has  received  a  new  emphasis. 
First,  because  we  have  been  compelled  anew 
to  study  the  weakness  and  failure  of  the 
Christian    Church.      There    are    some   fact/' 
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whicb  are  alarming.  We  are  told  that  there 
are  twenty-seven  million  boys  and  girls  in 
America  receiving  no  instruction  in  either 
Aiirdi  or  Sunday-sdiool.  The  universal 
testimony  of  the  diaj^ains  and  the  "Y" 
workers  in  the  war  was  that  most  of  the 
boys  had  no  Christian  foundation.  It  is  a 
wdlknown  fact  that  theie  are  thousands  of 
eonuDinities  in  whieh  the  diureh  has  been 
and  is  a  waning  quantity. 

That  man  who  last  summer  made  an  auto- 
mobile trip  from  Chicago  to  Colorado 
Springs  and  wrote  up  his  observations  in 
one  of  the  papers  recited  a  fact  which  every 
stodent  of  conditions  knows.  He  said  that 
as  he  went  through  the  country  in  all  the 
small  towns  he  would  note  the  fine  high- 
sehool  building  with  its  well-kept  grounds 
and  its  evidence  of  being  the  center  of  in- 
terest. After  seeing  the  high  school  he 
would  look  for  the  church  and  would  find 
two,  three,  four,  or  more  dilapidated,  poorly- 
kept  buildings.  He  asks  the  question — **l8 
is  true  that  America  is  thinking  of  educa- 
tion and  forgetting  Christianity!"  As 
erery  one  knows,  the  answer  is  the  over- 
ehnrdied  community — too  many  churches 
frequently  standing  for  divisiveness  and 
strife,  rather  than  for  unity  and  fellowship. 

Another  alarming  fact  is  that  for  some 
time  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  Business  and  professional 
life  openings  are  overcrowded,  but  in  the 
ministry  there  is  a  lack.  In  many  of  the 
colleges  there  are  scholarships  awaiting  the 
student  for  the  ministry,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  not  taken.  Is  it  because  our  young  men 
hare  lost  their  ideals  and  their  idealism? 
No  one  who  saw  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  went  into  the  World  War  can  believe 
it.  There  may  be  other  reasons  but  it  is 
eertain  that  the  multiplicity  of  little 
churches  in  the  average  community  is  one  of 
the  reasons.  The  young  man  does  not  see 
a  man's  job  in  the  ministry.    A  re-study  of 

eonditions  since  the  war  has  tremendously 

emphasized  the  need  of  an  answer  to  Christ's 

I»ayer. 

n.  During  the  war  there  was  a  new  dis- 
covery of  the  community.  We  were  sur- 
prixed  to  find  what  could  be  done  when  all 
worked  together.  The  changes  which  came 
is  many  communities  through  the  united 
war  work  were  simply  marvelous.  There 
was  the  discovery  of  latent  talent,  and  what 
could  be  done  when  men  and  women  worked 


together.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before 
those  people  who  worked  together  in  war 
days  will  be  content  with  the  divisiveness 
which  is  frequently  created  by  the  large 
number  of  churches  in  the  small  community. 

m.  There  is  a  new  get-together  spirit 
in  the  world.  Since  the  Washington  Con- 
ference the  new  way  to  settle  difficulties  i» 
around  the  table,  working  out  the  new  pro- 
gram. The  council  table  method  is  now  in 
vogue.  In  this  new  day  a  good  many  see 
that  the  church  can  no  longer  be  the  only 
divisive  organization  in  the  community. 

The  story  is  told  of  one  village  in  Texas 
in  which  four  boys  grew  up  together.  They 
were  chums,  visited  one  another's  homes, 
and  did  everything  together.  The  time  came 
for  them  each  to  go  to  his  church  school. 
Each  of  the  four  boys  became  a  minister; 
one  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  claiming  that 
his  denomination  was  the  only  church;  an- 
other became  an  Episcopal  rector,  claiming 
his  church  to  be  the  church;  another  boy 
became  a  Baptist  minister,  refusing  to  his 
other  three  friends  the  Lord's  supper;  and 
the  fourth  became  a  Disciple  minister,  pro- 
fessing that  he  did  not  belong  to  a  denomi- 
nation, and  inviting  all  his  friends  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  none  of  them  accepting 
the  invitation.  As  the  story  is  told,  the 
fellowship  of  their  boyhood  days  was  en- 
tirely ended.  It  is  but  a  picture  of  what 
is  happening  all  the  time.  Our  unfortunate 
divisions  are  making  impossible  the  answer 
to  his  prayer. 

IV.  The  fourth  reason  for  the  new  em- 
phasis grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  reason 
for  denominations  is  largely  of  the  past. 
It  is  a  matter  of  tradition,  rather  than  of 
present-day  reality.  Once  the  name  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Baptist,  stood  for  some- 
thing. Now  these  names  mean  but  little. 
The  differences  in  doctrine  in  any  given 
church  are  greater  than  the  differences  be- 
tween that  church  and  sister  churches. 
There  is  a  universal  feeling  that  some 
change  is  necessary;  that  in  some  way  the 
great  prayer  must  be  answered. 

What  shall  it  bef  Coming  from  our 
ecclesiastical  leaders  there  are  two  answers. 
Ever  since  the  collapse  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  there  has  been  a  new  em- 
phasis upon  denominationalism.  We  are 
told  that  the  only  way  to  save  the  world  is 
through  denominations,  that  any  one  who 
touches  upon  or  belittles  the  denominational 
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spirit  is  ruthlessly  patting  his  hand  on  the 
ark  and  in  great  danger.  We  are  given 
manjr  f aneif nl  and  pitiful  interpretations  of 
his  word,  <*that  they  all  may  be  one."  Many 
of  these  explanations  show  wonderful  in- 
genuity, but  they  fail  to  eonvinee.  The 
average  layman  in  our  churehes  knows  bet- 
ter.  In  a  pitiful  way  there  is  a  trotting  out 
of  the  old  shibboleths.  There  is  the  effort 
to  show  that  it  was  not  unity  for  whieh  th« 
Master  prayed,  but  a  continuance  of  the 
present  program. 

Then  there  is  constantly  emphasixed  that 
the  one  thing  needed  to  be  done  is  for 
Christians  everywhere  to  wait  for  the  out- 
come of  the  various  conferences.  The  word 
is  ever  going  out  that  local  bands  of  Chris- 
tians must  wait  for  the  ecclesiastical  leaders 
to  settle  the  question.  UntU  New  York 
acts,  Smith  Comers  must  keep  up  the  old 
strife  and  the  old  jealousies,  the  petty 
stifling  programs.  It  sounds  good  and  de- 
ceives some,  but  the  problem  with  all  its 
difficulties  remains.  Is  there  then  no  out- 
comet  The  students  of  history  know  that 
never  has  any  great  reform  come  in  that 
way.  Waiting  for  ecclesiastical  leaders  has 
always  meant  defeat.  Christ  tried  it  and 
the  old  Jerusalem  church  leaders  sent  him 
to  the  cross.  Paul  tried  it  and  in  every 
city  he  was  compelled  to  shake  out  his 
garments  and  go  forth  to  the  Gentiles  be- 
fore the  real  program  began.  Girolamo 
Savonarola  tried  it  in  old  Florence,  and  it 
ended  in  his  being  burned  at  the  stake. 
Luther  tried  it,  but  turned  to  the  common 
people  for  his  only  hope.  Wesley  tried  to 
stay  with  the  ecclesiastical  leaders,  but  his 
followers  did  not.  It  has  always  been  true 
that  the  forward  movements  or  reforms  in 
history  came  not  from  the  ecclesiastical 
leaders  down,  but  from  the  common  people 
up. 

What  is  the  way  outt  Where  wUl  we  find 
hopet  These  are  not  the  days  for  dogmatic 
statements,  but  they  are  days  in  which  we 
have  need  to  walk  humbly,  following  the 
best  light  we  have.  There  are  many  trying 
to  solve  the  problem.  We  have  federated 
churches  and  independent  churches.  In 
many  communities  there  has  been  an  honest 
desire  to  get  together  and  to  end  the  stigma 
which  rests  upon  our  Christianity.  To  an 
ever-increasing  number  the  one  bright  ray 
of  light  is  seen  in  the  community  church. 
It  has  in  it  more  of  promise  than  anything 


else.  Since  the  war  the  growth  of  the 
conununity  church  idea  has  been  snrprixiiig. 
Entirely  without  human  leadership,  then 
has  grown  up  a  large  community  church 
movement.  This  movement  now  has  its  own 
magazine,  and  is  growing  every  day.  For 
months  now  the  Brooklyn  Dailp  Eagle  in  iti 
Monday  edition  has  every  week  featured 
the  community  church  movement.  It  is  the 
most  hopeful  thing  on  the  religious  horizon. 

The  community  church,  however,  in  these 
transition  days  needs  to  be  defined.  There 
are  so-called  community  churches  whieh  sat- 
isfy no  Christian  heart  They  are  a  travesty 
upon  the  Christian  name  and  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  the  real  cause  of 
unity.    What  is  a  community  church t 

First:  In  the  thought  of  the  great  aia- 
jority  of  community  church  leaders  a  com- 
munity church  is  a  church,  and  not  a  club; 
a  church  made  up  of  men  and  women  who 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior. 
However  broad  and  varied  its  work,  how- 
ever much  it  may  seek  to  touch  its  com- 
munity, the  basis  of  its  work  must  be  the 
consecration  of  hearts  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church.  In  all  our  thinking  we  muit 
keep  the  Church  foremost. 

Second:  It  is  a  church  welcoming  on  an 
equal  basis  all  evangelical  Christians  belong- 
ing to  church  bodies  affiliated  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Qirist 
in  America.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be 
a  working  basis.  At  present  the  best  unity 
program  the  country  knows  is  that  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
The  community  church  receives  all  Chris- 
tians, leaving  each  one  to  keep  his  own 
denominational  affiliations.  It  asks  only 
that  each  member  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  other  one  to  his  peculiar  views.  In  hun- 
dreds of  communities  this  type  of  church  is 
being  blest.  It  is  realizing  the  real  spirit 
of  unity. 

Third:  It  is  a  church  aiming  to  meet 
all  the  unmet  moral  and  religious  needs  of 
the  coiimiunity.  Through  its  community 
program  it  aims  to  reach  every  person  in 
the  community.  The  denominational  church 
picks  out  the  members  of  its  denomination 
and  more  or  less  neglects  the  rest  The 
community  church  feels  a  responsibility  for 
every  person  in  the  community.  At  present 
the  conununity  church  has  no  desire  to  break 
away  from  denominational  affiliations.  In 
one  community  it  will  be  Methodist,  in  an- 
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other  Presbyterian^  and  in  another  Gongre- 
gationaL 

'That  thej  all  ihaj  be  one"  is  now  the 
great  longing  desire  of  millions  of  Chris- 
tians. It  will  some  day  be  realized.  The 
old  emphasis  placing  the  denominational 
good  above  that  of  the  eommunitj  good 
will  not  long  hold  people.  We  are  hearing 
the  call  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  we 
are  seeing  anew  that  it  must  be  'beginning 
at  Jerusalem."  The  goal  of  the  unity  is 
not  far  off.  It  is  coming  even  tho  there 
are  some  ecclesiastics  who  have  not  seen  the 
light.    How  can  we  hasten  the  day? 

First:  By  a  continual  emphasis  upon  the 
teaching — one   church  for  each  community. 


It  is  far  more  important  that  we  have  com- 
munity churches,  making  good  friends  and 
neighbors,  ever  creating  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  goodwill,  than  it  is  that  we 
have  denominational  churches,  far  too  fre- 
quently creating  strife  and  jealousy.  It 
takes  time  for  any  new  teaching  to  grip 
the  lives  of  men  and  women.  In  every  pos- 
sible way  the  community  church  idea  must 
be  kept  before  Christian  people  of  America. 
Second:  We  can  hasten  the  day  by  mul- 
tiplying the  illustrations  of  successful  com- 
munity churches.  There  are  hundreds  of 
such  churches  now  doing  fine  work.  Each 
one  is  hastening  the  day  when  his  prayer, 
''that  they  all  may  be  one,"  will  be  answered. 


FROM  BOYHOOD  TO  THE  MINISTRY" 

WiiAoiAM  Lawrence,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  then,  o«  workers  together  with  him,  be- 
seech you  also  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain, — 2  Cor.  6:1. 

A  young  man  stands  before  you  in  the 
pulpit  about  to  preach;  as  you  look  at  him, 
you  probably  assume  that  he  has  been  an 
ecclesiastically-minded  young  man  for  some 
years,  and  then  you  wait  for  his  sermon. 
Where  did  that  young  man  come  from? 
What  about  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood? 

Twenty  years  ago,  he  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  was  tumbling  around  his  fath- 
er's honse^  just  a  schoolboy.  Ten  years  ago 
he  was  carrying  a  football  across  the  line, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  his  fellow  students. 
Rve  years  ago,  in  darkness  and  midst  shrap- 
nel and  shell,  he  was  leading  his  company 
up  to  the  trenches  in  France,  was  inspirit- 
ing and  steadying  them.  Only  five  years 
ago  a  captain,  and  here  he  is  in  the  pulpit 
preaching.  What  sent  him  here?  What  has 
gone  on  in  those  few  years  since  t  What 
has  driven  him  towards  the  ministry  f  It  is 
in  answer  to  those  questions  that  I  want  to 
tyesk  this  morning. 

The  minister  comes  from  the  home.  He 
is,  to  a  large  degree,  what  his  home,  his  edu- 
cation, hia  stock,  and  his  surroundings  have 
made  him.  Men  and  women  are  saying, 
''Why  aren't  there  stronger  young  men  en- 
tering the  ministry  t  Why  aren't  there  more 
of  themf  Have  we  the  best;  or  is  medi- 
dae  or  banking  geUing  the  best?" 


If  the  stronger  men  are* not  coming  into 
the  ministry,  whose  fault  is  itt  Is  not  the 
trouble  largely  with  the  homes?  Is  there  an 
atmosphere  in  the  home  which  is  sympa- 
thetic with  the  boy's  going  into  the  minis- 
try? Let  each  parent  think  this  out,  '^Is 
my  home  and  its  spirit  and  temper  such  as 
makes  it  natural  for  my  boy  to  think  of  the 
ministry  as  a  possible  profession?"  I  know, 
for  I  speak  from  experience  and  from  some 
knowledge  of  young  men,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  the  young  men  have  in  en- 
tering the  ministry  is  that  their  parents  do 
not  want  them  to  enter  it.  A  college  stu- 
dent came  to  me  last  year,  saying  that  his 
great  desire  was  to  be  a  minister.  ''What 
do  your  parents  say?"  I  asked.  "They 
don't  like  it,"  he  answered,  "and  one  of  the 
family  has  been  in  the  university  for  the 
last  week  talking  to  some  of  the  professors, 
trying  to  persuade  them  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  ministry.  My  father  wants  me  to  go 
into  his  business." 

I  know  another  young  man  whose  mother 
has  led  him  toward  the  ministry,  and  whose 
father,  a  man  of  great  culture,  says  that  he 
hates  to  see  his  boy  waste  his  life  in  the 
ministry.  Only  last  week  I  was  asked  about 
another,  whose  father  is  bringing  all  the 
pressure  that  he  can  on  his  son,  a  university 
graduate  of  high  promise,  to  keep  him  from 
going  into  the  ministry  because  he  wants 
him  in  his  business. 


*This  ia  pttrt  of  »  MnnoA"  preached  la  behalf  of  the  Oambridge  Episcopal  Theological  SchooL 
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Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  we  think  it  over, 
we  say  to  ourselves,  '1  can  imagine  my  boy 
in  a  broker's  office,  or  as  a  doctor  in  a  hos- 
pital, or  as  a  lawyer,  but  I  can  not  quite 
imagine  my  boy  and  his  wife  and  children, 
— my  grandchildren, — in  a  mill  city,  or  liv- 
ing on  a  Hifain  Street'  in  the  Middle  West"! 
That  attitude  of  mind,  of  course,  sifts  into 
the  boy,  and  he  assumes  that  the  ministry 
is  not  for  him. 

What  sends  a  young  man  into  the  minis- 
try today  over  these  and  other  obstacles  f 
In  old  days  it  used  to  be  assumed  that  be- 
fore entering  the  ministry  he  should  have 
some  vivid  or  emotional  call,  and  many  men 
are  waiting  for  that  kind  of  a  call,  which 
they  will  never  get.  The  young  man  of  to- 
day thinks  the  subject  out  somewhat  in  this 
way:  *1  want  to  put  my  life  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good."  His  mind  then  runs 
over  the  different  opportunities — ^business, 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  somehow  the 
idea  of  the  ministry  comes  to  him.  He  talks 
these  over  with  -his  college  mates.  He  thinks 
them  all  out;  perhaps  decides  to  try  one  of 
them,  and  starts  in  for  business;  but  there 
gradually  comes  over  him  the  thought,  "I 
want  to  strike  at  the  deepest,  strongest  part 
of  human  life,  at  the  motives  of  men.  The 
calling  of  a  physician  is  a  noble  one;  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  heal  men's  bodies;  but  I 
want  to  go  deeper  than  that,  and  try  to  do 
something  for  their  lives,  their  souls;  the 
Church  stands  as  the  great  institution  for 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  work  of  the 
ministry  is  right  at  that  point.  I  know 
nothing  of  theology  and  mighty  little  of  the 
Bible,  but  Qod  has  been  good  to  me,  Christ 
is  my  leader,  and  in  his  name  I  will  start 
for  the  ministry.  I  may  not  get  in;  they 
may  put  up  a  five-barred  gate  of  doctrinal 
obstacles  which  I  can  not  leap  over,  but  I 
am  going  to  try  it."  He  enters  the  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  begins  his  prepara- 
tion. Free  to  change  his  mind,  his  interest 
develops  into  enthusiasm  and  consecration; 
and  he  gladly  passes  through  the  gate  of 
ordination. 

Now,  when  he  is  in,  what  is  his  workf 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  sug- 
gest three  instances  of  men  whom  I  have 
known  and  known  well  among  many. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  young  man  of 
physical  and  moral  force,  the  orator  of  his 
college  class,  was  under  me  as  a  theological 
student.    He  had  determined  that  he  would 


put  his  life  where  it  would  do  the  most  good; 
and  so,  during  the  last  year,  he  went  into 
a  hospital  and  learned  how  to  nurse,  for  his 
first  work  was  to  be  in  a  Western  mining 
camp  where  were  accidents  and  illness  among 
the  men.  After  two  years  he  came  haek 
into  a  Massachusetts  mill  city,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  lived  in  the  tenements  of  the  mill 
hands.  After  several  years  of  strennoai 
work  he  went  to  a  large  parish  in  Chicago, 
and  became  a  force  in  the  parish  and  dtj. 
Today  he  is  the  missionary  bishop  of  a  great 
State  in  the  Northwest,  and  has  an  influence 
far  beyond  its  borders..  How  interesting 
that  career  ist     And  it  is  a  real  one. 

Here  is  another  man.  Twelve  years  ago 
he  graduated  from  an  American  university; 
then  spent  a  year  in  an  English  university, 
another  year  in  teaching  in  a  school  in  the 
Orient.  Entering  the  ministry  three  years 
later,  and  starting  in  a  mill  city,  he  went 
to  France  as  chaplain  with  the  first  troops 
to  cross,  and  stayed  to  the  end.  Back  again 
in  his  parish,  he  is,  tho  only  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  the  guide  and  spiritual  leader, 
friend  and  comforter,  to  some  two  thousand 
people.  Are  there  many  young  men  in  anj 
other  calling  in  life  that  have  that  great 
opportunity  for  development  and  leader- 
ship? 

Here  is  a  third  instance.  The  war  found 
this  man  five  years  ago  in  the  theological 
seminary.  He  dropped  his  books,  went  to 
Plattsburgh,  crossed  with  his  company  to 
France,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  went  back 
to  the  theological  school,  finished  his  course, 
and  is  now  the  rector  of  a  large  xmrish  in  a 
city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  on  the  way  to  be  one  of  the  spiritual 
forces  of  that  city. 

Can  you  think  of  anything  more  interest- 
ing, more  varied  in  life,  more  calculated  to 
develop  all  that  is  finest  and  strongest  in  a 
man  than  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  illus- 
trated by  these  three  menf  Each  one  of 
them  is  following  a  vision,  and  he  is  follow- 
ing it  with  devotion  and  enthusiasm.  He 
is  moving,  too,  in  a  cross-section  of  society, 
— ^far  more  interesting  than  moving  in  a 
horizontal  section.  The  broker  moves  large- 
ly in  a  horizontal  section.  He  meets  his 
fellow  business  men  and  his  clerks.  The 
lawyer  has  a  broader  constituency,  and  the 
doctor  still  broader ;  but  the  minister  is  mov- 
ing every  day  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  touching  every  phase  of  social  life. 
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I  eame  of  merchant  stock.  Until  I  went 
into  the  ministry  I  never  knew  any  poor 
people;  I  had  never  been  in  a  tenement.  To 
that  side  of  life  my  eye  was  blind ;  but  dur- 
ing ihe  first  eight  years  of  my  ministry  I 
lived  with  working  people,  and  was  in  their 
tenements  all  the  time.  I  got  a  different 
pomt  of  view. 

Now  that  is  what  comes  to  every  man  en- 
tering the  ministry, — a  broadening  influence, 
together  with  an  api>eal  to  judgment,  lead- 
ership, humor,  sympathy.  Moreover,  he  is 
forced  to  make  his  own  way.  You  can  not 
compel  a  lot  of  people  to  sit  and  listen  to 
a  stupid  preadier,  or  to  follow  a  lazy  pastor. 
Thej  maj  do  it  for  two  or  three  months, 
hot  the  parish  will  dissolve  and  no  influence 
of  bishop  or  warden  can  keep  him  to  the 
front  onleas  he  keeps  to  the  front  himself. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  work,  too,  is  great! 
He  does  not  sit  like  the  young  lawyer  or  even 
the  young  doctor,  waiting  for  clients  or  pa- 
tients. They  tumble  in  on  him;  and  seven 
days  in  the  week,  morning,  noon  and  night, 
he  is  on  the  job.  It  is  a  joyful  work,  stim- 
ulated with  gratitude  from  those  who  want 
his  help,  sympathy  from  others,  response 
from  the  boys.  Think  of  one  example  of  re- 
sponse. I  know  a  young  minister,  not  ten 
jetrs  in  the  ministry,  who  wanted  to  go  to 
the  war  as  a  chaplain,  but  he  had  a  big 
parish,  snd  his  first  duty  was  there.  He  had 
two  hundred  and  ninety  men  and  boys  in 
the  service,  and  he  sent  each  of  them  a 
message,  either  by  letter  or  by  picture  postal 
card  onee  every  month  while  they  were  in 
the  service.  Think  of  the  satisfaction  of 
kee{nng  in  touch  with  two  hundred  and 
ninety  such  men  and  boys,  and  imagine  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  returned  1 

Now,  how  is  the  minister  prepared?  I  go 
had  from  the  work  of  the  minister  to  his 
preparation,  for  it  is  of  this  that  I  want 
particularly  to  speak. 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  lack  of 
mmbera  in  the  ministry.  There  is  lack  of 
motbers,  but  to  my  mind,  what  the  Church 
*>^  more  than  numbers  is  quality. 

Ha?e  you  ever  thought  f  You  know  about 
^v  schools,  you  know  about  the  College  of 
PbjiiQans  and  Surgeons,  but  how  much  do 
JOS  know  about  the  theological  seminary? 

Thae  hast,  I  believe,  been  almost  as  much 
ciiaage  in  the  methods  of  teaching  theolog- 
^  students  within  the  last  forty  years  as 
^^  has  been  in  the  methods  of  teaching 


law  or  medical  students.  People  do  not 
appreciate  it.  In  old  days  the  students 
used  to  be  ''crammed."  The  theological 
teacher  gave  him  the  correct  theological 
material;  he  took  it  and  went  off  and  dis- 
tributed it.  Today  no  theological  professor 
can  hold  his  own  a  month  if  he  attempts 
that  process.  The  theological  school  must 
be  and  is  on  a  level,  if  it  be  doing  its  work, 
with  any  graduate  school  of  a  university. 

Such  a  school  must  have  certain  condi- 
tions. For  instance,  the  locality  of  the 
school  is  of  great  importance.  In  old  days 
it  was  thought  best  to  put  the  theological 
seminary  up  on  a  hill  in  the  country,  to  be 
a  kind  of  Protestant  monastery,  where  no- 
body could  touch  the  young  men,  and  where 
they  could  not  get  into  contact  with  the 
wicked  world.  Today  the  right  sort  of  a  the- 
ological seminary  is  right  next  to  the  uni- 
versity, in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing for  the  truth,  in  touch  with  a  great 
population, — for  in  these  days  every  young 
man  must  prepare  himself  to  live  in  a  large 
population,  and  train  himself  to  use  his  time 
and  strength  with  method  and  self-restraint. 

A  theological  seminary  which  hopes  to  de- 
velop spiritual  leaders  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, have  no  official  relation  with  any  dio- 
cese or  convention  or  council  of  the  church. 
England  has  been  right  in  making  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  chief  centers  for  theo- 
logical training.  The  Church  as  an  institu- 
tion is  naturally  and  rightly  conservative; 
it  moves  slowly,  slowly  along  with  the  aver- 
age; but  the  young  men  who  are  going  to 
be  the  next  generation  and  hope  to  lead  the 
life  and  the  thought  of  the  next  generation, 
can  not  afford  to  keep  with  the  average. 
They  must  be  in  the  front,  and  their  teach- 
ers must  be  in  the  front.  Hence  their  teach- 
ers, steeped  in  the  literature  and  history  of 
the  past,  must  have  full  sympathy  with  the 
thought  and  life  of  today,  for  although  they 
may  be  misunderstood  or  distrusted  for  their 
advanced  thought  and  radicalism,  they  must 
keep  in  the  van  of  thought  and  spiritual 
life,  if  they  are  leaders  of  young  men  who 
are  going  to  be  leaders.  Hence  these  teach- 
ers are  loyal  to  the  Church  and  to  the  faith, 
their  thoughts  are  open  to  the  truth,  and 
in  the  air  of  the  theological  seminary  is  a 
sense  of  freedom. 

Thus  young  men  who  are  going  to  meet 
heavy  problems  and  hard  questions  later  will 
not  have  to  meet  them  first  in  the  loneliness 
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of  a  rectory,  but  under  the  guidance  of  wise 
teachers.  Under  such  leadership  the  stu- 
dents will  usually  pass  through  doubts  and 
questions  which  seem  at  the  time  to  strike 
at  the  very  vitals  of  their  faith,  but  deeper 
thought,  fresh  interpretations  and  patient 
experience  will  mature  and  strengthen  their 


faith;  and  as  they  leave  the  school  thej 
are  kindled  with  a  deeper  and  truer  enthu- 
siasm for  Christ  and  his  Church;  they  will 
teach  and  preach  the  gospel  and  the  faith 
in  the  towns  today.  To  men  who  having  a 
living  faith,  speak  in  living  language  of 
Christ,  the  people  listen  gladly. 


REFLECTIONS  ON   THE  SEA 


''The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it.''  All  day 
long  the  great  words  of  the  Bible  about  the 
sea  have  been  coming  to  mind,  with  mean- 
ings  I  had  never  guessed  before.  "There  is 
sorrow  upon  the  sea:  it  can  not  be  still" — 
what  words  they  are  as  one  looka  out  upon 
these  reftleas,  reinless  waters!  And  there 
are  those  other  words,  so  freighted  with 
meaning  just  now:  ''And  the  sea  gave  up 
the  dead  that  were  in  it'';  but  best  of  all 
the  line  of  the  psalmist,  <'Thy  way,  O  Lord, 
is  in  the  sea." 

Truly,  if  I  were  a  rich  pagan  instead  of 
a  poor  Christian,  I  would  build  a  temple 
to  the  sea.  It  is  so  patient  and  strong  to 
ship  or  soul  that  bravely  casts  loose  upon 
its  mighty  promises;  so  variable  and  stem 
to  the  unpiloted  and  onseaworthy.  It  is  a 
great  burden  bearer.  It  can  not  be  over- 
loaded. It  never  breaks  down.  It  never 
needs  repairs.  It  is  not  only  a  helper,  but 
a  teacher  and  friend.  It  rests  the  eye  with 
its  vastness  and  its  infinite  variety.  It 
calms  the  heart  with  its  never-ending  music. 
It  speaks  to  the  mind  of  that  divine  depth 
over  which  the  mystics  brood,  but  never 
fathom.  It  is  responsive  to  every  mood — 
now  sad,  now  troubled,  now  quietly  medita- 
tive, now  bright  with  what  the  Qreeks  called 
its  ''inextinguishable  laughter."  It  preaches 
more  sermons  than  all  preachers;  and  as  we 
listen,  the  sighs  of  human  care  are  lost  in 
the  murmur  of  its  many  waters. 

Why  did  St.  John  leave  the  sea  out  of  his 
vision  of  heaven?  No  doubt  the  exile  of 
Patmos,  longing  for  the  sight  of  familiar 
faces,  grew  a-weary  of  the  imprisoning  sea. 
Sundered  by  leagues  of  tumbling  waters 
from  the  sorely  tried  little  church  he  loved, 
he  dreamed  of  a  land  where  there  would  be 
"no  more  sea."  But  it  is  not  so  now.  Once 
a  symbol  of  separation,  the  sea  has  become 
a  bond  between  lands  and  peoples.  The  sea 
in  the  Bible,  like  the  sea  of  which  Homer 
sang,  is  the  unknown,  untamed  sea.    To-day 


we  sail  a  sea  whose  ways  and  winds  are 
known,  and  whose  forces  have  yielded  to  the 
power  of  intelligence. 

Still,  Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of  an  ''on- 
plumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea,"  by  which  he 
means  the  awful  isolation  of  each  soul  in 
an  unfathomable  universe.  More  often  in 
English  poetry — and,  indeed,  in  all  poetrj, 
since  Homer,  that  has  in  it  the  sound  of  the 
sea — its  tidal  rhythms,  its  measured  waves 
and  measureless  horizons,  have  been  symbols 
of  the  deep,  mysterious  thoughts  of  Ood;  as 
the  stars  round  off  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  .   .   . 

How  can  a  man  be  irreligious  on  the  sea! 
Are  we  not,  all  of  us,  out  on  the  bosom  of 
the  deep,  with  the  Infinite  above  and  be- 
neath usf  We  feel  secure  enough,  thanb 
largely  to  the  cheerful  company,  the  dear 
faces,  and  the  duties  and  pieties  of  the  daj. 
Still,  when  we  look  over  the  edge  of  the  ship, 
up  starts  that  primitive  terror  which  onlj 
faith  can  allay.  Beligion  is  a  thing  of  the 
depths  and  for  the  depths.  ''Have  mercj 
upon  me,  O  Lord;  my  boat  is  small,  and 
thine  ocean  is  great" — was  the  prayer  of  the 
old  Breton  fisherman;  and  it  has  in  it  the 
profound  instinct  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
faith.  There  will  be  companies  of  believing 
souls  so  long  as  there  are  deep,  unplumbed 
places  in  this  life  of  ours. 

Last  night  I  sat  up  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship  near  the  prow,  at  midnight,  long  after 
others  had  gone  below.  It  was  '^  dear, 
cool  night  of  stars,"  and  the  great  aea  lay 
spread  out  beneath.  Never  did  the  old 
words,  "What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindfol 
of  him,"  come  home  to  me  with  such  awful 
majesty  of  simple  truth  to  subdue  the  heart 
and  still  it.  Then  the  ship  bell  rang  out 
the  hour,  and  the  watchman  from  above 
cried,  "All's  well,"  and  I  went  to  my  couch 
knowing  that  if  I  sank  it  would  not  be  into 
the  sea,  but  beyond  it! — Joseph  Fokt 
Newton,  in  Preaching  in  London, 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

NATURE  THE  ORIGINATOR' 

Robert  Sparks  Walker,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


In  nature  we  find  originality.  In  her  raw 
original  material  she  challenges  man  to  in- 
terpret. Through  man's  interpretation  he  be- 
comes a  diaeoverer,  but  never  an  originator. 
In  all  art  nature  first  made  the  suggestion, 
man  grasped  the  idea,  then  as  a  result  we 
have  musie,  painting,  drawing,  poetry,  and 
other  arts.  In  challenging  man  to  become 
a  painter,  ahe  gave  him  the  tints  of  the 
rosebnd,  the  apple  blossom,  the  lily,  the 
sunrise,  the  sunset;  she  placed  the  raw  ma- 
terial by  his  side,  gave  him  an  intellect 
and  then  an  ambition,  and  now  we  have 
artists  and  art  schools.  The  harmony  of  the 
universe  is  poetry,  and  man  becomes  a  poet 
when  he  can  translate  this  into  language. 
Throu^  the  little  potter-wasps  that  build 
out  of  sand  and  clay  wonderful  designs  of 
pottery  nature  has  taught  mankind  the  art 
of  making  pottery.  The  little  caddis-worm 
that  lives  in  cool  springs  and  constructs  its 
eoeoons  of  stone  and  cements  them  together 
taught  humanity  the  art  of  building  houses 
out  of  stone.  The  mud-dauber  was  the  first 
builder  of  the  ajiartment  house.  The  camou- 
flage used  in  the  world  war  was  copied  from 
animals  which  have  been  using  it  for  cen- 
turies for  purposes  similar  to  those  for 
which  the  armies  employed  it.  The  pelican, 
through  his  expert  knowledge  of  catching 
fish  in  the  bag  that  he  carries  on  his  throat, 
has  taught  man  the  art  of  catching  fish  with 
the  seine.  A  certain  cricket  is  an  expert 
ventriloquist  and  might  have  suggested  to 
man  the  idea  of  ventnloquism. 

In  many  countries  nature  with  the  tools 
of  wind  and  weather  has  done  some  splendid 
■culptujing  and  has  left  statues  to  many  of 
her  great  men. 

Tte  dog  knew  the  value  of  cold  storage 


of  perishable  products  long  before  man  con- 
structed  buildings  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
dog's  remedy  of  green  vegetation  for  a  sick 
stomach  is  worthy  of  practise  by  the  human 
family.  Electricity  has  been  used  by  cer- 
tain fishes  for  years  as  a  means  of  defense 
and  for  killing  food.  The  spider  may  fur- 
nish the  mechanical  engineer  some  splendid 
practical  ideas  in  the  construction  of  bridges 
and  tramways.  The  wonderfully  symmetri- 
cal snowflakes  furnish  an  endless  variety  of 
patterns  for  artists  and  for  textile  manu- 
facturers. 

The  invention  of  the  aeroplane  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  secret  of  the  creatures 
that  fly— especially  illustrative  are  the  suc- 
cessful modem  airplanes  modeled  after  the 
common  dragon  fly.  Certain  species  of 
spiders  have  been  constructing  balloons  and 
taking  pleasure-flights  for  centuries  past. 
The  ants  have  long  been  keeping  plant  aphis 
to  produce  honeydew  and  for  these  insects 
the  ants  care  as  tenderly  as  we  care  for  our 
milch  cows. 

It  is  man's  duty  to  interpret  nature,  not 
only  in  words,  but  in  deeds.  In  the  spiritual 
realm  it  is  man's  business  not  to  try  to 
discover  or  originate  a  new  religion  but  to 
interpret  and  put  into  practise  Gk)d»8  own 
religious  laws.  In  this  interpretation,  as  in 
the  material  world,  there  should  be  a  steady 
and  healthy  growth;  then,  as  man  advances, 
a  better  understanding  and  broader  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  religion  and  religious 
ideals  should  harmonize  in  the  great  plan  of 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  through 
nature  is  originator  of  everything  that  is 
good  in  both  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
world. 


! J^S^°f  ^"*  ■tadiet  are  civen  as  the  raw  material  for  the  children's 
•dapt  in  his  own  way  to  the  needs  of  hie  own  gitnation. 


sermon,  which  each  pastor 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUNERAL  ADDRESSES 


S.  B.  Dunn,  D.D.,  New  York  City 


When  Two  are  Better  than  One' 

Two    are    better    than    one,    etc, — Ecclee. 
4:9,  10. 

Saddest  lot  in  human  life  is  loneliness. 
Man  is  gregarious.  Two  lobes  of  brain. 
Two  ventricles  of  heart.    Marriage.    Society. 

I.  Common  causes  of  loneliness.  1.  Com- 
monest is  death.  2.  Close  second  is  selfish- 
ness. 3.  Most  serious  is  unreligion.  A  soul 
apart  from  God,  a  Robinson  Crusoe. 

II.  Common  occasions  of  the  multiple  life. 
1.  In  the  f  amijy.  2.  In  church  membership. 
3.  In  the  several  brotherhoods.  The  solidar- 
ity of  man.    The  fraternal  spirit. 

<*Laddie8,"  said  a  canny  Scotch  daddy, 
"one  stick  'U  never  bum.    Put  more  wood  on 

the  fire." 
A  commonwealth  of  any  sort  is  a  common 

wealth  of  soul  and  society. 


A  Mother  in  Israel 

I,  Deborahy  .    .    .  o  mother  in  Israel,  etc, 
— Judges  5:7. 

Noblest  title  woman  ever  bore.  What 
world  needs  most  is  mothering. 

I.  Deborah— Mother.  Biography:  Widowed, 
leader  in  Israel.  Palm-tree  home.  Deborah 
— A  bee:  honey-bee.  Won  a  victory  to  sing 
over  and  wrote  the  song.  1.  Deborah's  indus- 
try.   2.  Deborah's  valor.    3.  Deborah's  piety. 

II.  Serious  loss,  the  loss  of  a  mother. 
1.  Queen  of  the  home.  2.  Motherless  home 
a  Sahara.  3.  Memory  of  pious  mother  a 
child's  richest  heritage.  4.  If  active  in 
church  work,  death  a  calamity.  No  life- 
mission  a  failure  whose  activity  has  been 
service;  nor  silent  if  it  has  enriched  the 
song  of  life. 


The  Dead  to  Live  Again 

Thy  brother  shall  rise  again, — John  11:23. 

Natural  to  turn  to  John's  gospel  for  com- 
fort. Story  of  the  Bethany  Lazarus  richest 
comfort-mine. 

I.  Mark  how  Jesus  comforts  Martha. 
1.  By  assurance  of  future  life.  2.  By  the 
tender  of  his  own  tearful  sympathy.    3.  By 


his  claim  to  power  over  death  and  grave. 
II.  Mark  how  Martha  reacts  to  Jesus. 
1.  In  asseveration  of  her  personal  faitb^ 
verse  27.  2.  In  her  errand  to  Mary,  Tcne 
28.  3.  In  her  battle  against  her  senses, 
verse  39.  4.  In  her  gratitude,  chap.  12:2. 
Scientist  gave  servant  beautiful  solid  sil- 
ver cup.  Servant  accidently  dropt  it  into 
vessel  containing  nitric  acid.  Cup  dissohed. 
Servant  heart-broken.  Master  infused  a 
chemical  which  precipitated  silver  from  so- 
lution, and  then  had  the  silver  fashioned 
again  into  another  cup  more  beautiful  than 
the  first.    'The  dead  shall  so  live  again." 


The  House  in  the  Heavens 

For  we  knoWf  etc, — 2  Cor.  5:1. 

What  impresses  one  is  Paul's  confidence 
and  hopefulness.  Some  things  are  settled. 
**We  know."  One  thing  we  know  is:  What 
is  now  a  tabernacle  shall  be  a  building— of 
God — not  made  with  mortal  hands,  but  eter- 
nal in  heaven. 

I.  Paul  concedes  the  temporary.  Paul  has 
in  mind  the  tents  he  made.  Had  in  mind, 
too,  perhaps,  tabernacle  in  wilderness. 
1.  Body  subject  to  dissolution.  2.  But  is 
shrine  of  immortal  soul.  3.  And  even  mortAl 
life  is  sacred. 

II.  Paul  anticipates  the  eternal.  An  etei 
nal  abode:  1.  To  be  thought  of.  2.  To 
be  hoped  for,  verse  2.  3.  To  be  awaited 
with  patience  and  fortitude.  4.  Whose  chief 
attraction  is,  presence  with  God.  How 
empty  at  best  is  mortal  life!  What  a  ful- 
ness of  life  is  before  us  I 


Hidden  Springs 

All  my  springs  are  in  thee. — ^Pa.  87:7. 

Sorrow  is  a  time  when  soul  seeks  for 
springs.  Needs  a  lot  of  them.  A  life  that 
has  no  fountain  is  a  desert.  Soul  cannot 
live  on  tears.    May  I  unseal  some  springs! 

I.  Of  course,  main  spring  is  Gk>d. 

"Are  you  the  woman  with  the  great 
faith?"  asked  one.  "No,  I  am  the  woman 
of  a  little  faith  in  a  great  God." 

II.  A  gushing  spring  is  the  heart  of  Jesas. 

In  his  love,  sympathy,  and  promises. 


*  An  addreM  for  funeral  of  member  of  a  bi^therhood. 
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III.  A  veritable  geyser  is  the  sanctuary. 
A  warm  spring  to  heal  and  soothe  the  soul. 
A  cool  spring  to  refresh  the  fevered  heart. 

IV.  A  perennial  spring  is  the  memory  of 
onr  dead.  Don't  you  recall  love-lit  eyes? 
Don't  yon  hear  echoes  of  sweet  voices? 
Don't  you  feel  on  your  brow  their  very 
breath?  With  so  many  bubbling,  welling 
springs,  why  be   so    tearful? 


The  Arithmetic  and  Craft  of  Life 

4*^0  ttuch  us  to  number  .  .  .  and  apply,  etc, 
— Ps.  90:12. 

The  passing  of  a  man  is  always  an 
event.  It  giv^  one  pause.  "An  arrest  of 
thought."  Like  blowing  out  of  light.  Like 
bugle-blast.  At  sneh  a  time  test  most  oppor- 
tune.   Voice   from   long  past. 

I.  The  arithmetic  of  life.  1.  Digits  arc 
oar  days.  2.  The  number  of  the  digits. 
3.  Sum,  dewy  with  youth,  vigorous  with 
maturity,  or,  frosty  with  age.  4.  In  any 
case  onr  years  are   our  assets. 

II.  The  craft  of  life.  To  "apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom.''  1.  Wisdom  is  knowl- 
edge and  sound  sense  put  to  use.  2.  The 
craftsman  is  the  heart.  3.  The  craft  must 
take  into  its  perview  the  end.  4.  The  appeal 
must  be  to  God.  5.  Such  a  craft  must  be 
acquired — taught.     The  pay  is  appealing. 


A  Message  from  Heaven 

And  I  heard   a    voice  from  heaven,  etc, — 
Bev.  14:13. 

While  such  a  message  falls  we  do  well  to 
pause.    Gomes  from  yonder  sky;  from  God. 


Hub  eyes;    prick  ears;   prepare  the  heart. 
What,  then,  is  our  message? 

I.  Announces  blessedness  of  pious  dead. 
1.  What  a  crowning  consummation  of  Chris- 
tian life!  2.  What  a  consummate  comfort 
to  the  bereaved! 

II.  Specifies  wherein  blessedness  consists. 
I.  Rest  from  labors,  as  original  means,  as 
weU  as  wearying,  wearing  activities.  2. 
"Their  works  do  follow  them" ;  that  is,  their 
business  is  continued:  I.  Of  obedience.  2. 
Of  devotion.  Cultivate  what  you  would  per- 
fect. Begin  what  you  would  consummate. 
Engage  in  a  business  you  would  continue  in. 

Beflections:  1.  Our  pious  dead  ask  no 
condolence.  It  is  we  who  need  commisera- 
tion.   2.  Our  message  is  a  call  to  come. 


Turning  One's  Face  to  the  Wall 

Then  Hesekiah  turned  his  face  toward  the 
wall,  etc. — Isa.  38:2. 

Hezekiah  is  warned  of  death.  1.  Turns 
face  to  wall.  2.  Turns  soul  to  God.  Words- 
worth, "The  Excursion": 

He  wept,  he  prayed 
For  his  dismissal  day  and  night  compelled 
By  pain  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the 

grace, 
And  face  the  regions  of  eternity. 

I.  Pacing  the  wall.     1.  Becognizing  the 

inevitable.  Victor  Hugo:  "The  tomb  for- 
gets  me  not."  2.  Cultivating  a  calm  an- 
ticipation.    3.  Yet  realizing  its  import. 

II.  Praying  unto  the  Lord.  1.  Shut  up  to 
and  closeted  with  God.  2.  Making  one's 
peace  with  him.  3.  Spending  remnant  of 
life  in  his  service.  Soul's  concern  demands 
absorbed  attention.  The  set  of  the  face  de- 
termines direction  of  feet. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 

By  William  S.  Jerome,  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 


Tkrte  Dlnctpllnes.  "TVhy  do  John's  disciples 

tad  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  fast, 

bit  thy  disciples  fast  notr* — Mark  2:18. 
A  D««Me   PareBBto^e.      "Now    the   sons   of 

BH  were  sons  of  Belial." — 1  Sam.  2:12. 
TW  Hes  "Wtka  Got  Tkere.   "And  they  went 

forth   to    g^o    into   the   land  of  Canaan; 

tad  Into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came." 

—Gen.  12:5. 
itrra^ltk    In    tMe    Soul.      "Thou    didst    en- 

conrage  me   with  strengrth  In  my  soul." 

—Pi,  138:3. 
^•aea  aad  KmtiMT^     "Wo  to  them  that  call 

«»ll  grood,  and  grood  evil." — Isa.  5:20. 
TW  TMehlBir    o'  ^^^  Tree*.     "Behold   the 

flff  tree,  and  all  the  trees." — ^Luke.  21:29. 
''atkcr  «■«  Som.    "God  dealeth  with  you  as 

With   sons." — Heb.   1^:7. 


Acceptlns:  the  Unlveme.  "Let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us." 
—Heb.   12:1. 

Vnr  nnd  Aba»e.  "I  grave  her  the  grrnin 
.    .    .   which     they     used     for     Baal." — . 

The  Prollt  of  Piety.     "Doth  Job  fear  God 

for  nougrht?" — Job.  1:9. 
RlfCht    and    MIerht.      "Their    might    is    not 

rigrht." — Jer.    23:10. 
Reception  nnd  Reward.   "He  that  recelveth 

a  prophet  .   .   .  shall  receive  a  prophet's 

reward." — Matt.   10:41. 
The  VUlon  and  the  Voice.    "I  saw  a  vision 

•        •I     heard     also     a     voice." — Acts 

The   Fenrfiil   Followem.      "And    they    that 
/Qllowed  were  afraid."— Mark  10:32. 
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The  Rev.  F.  C.  Hoqgabth,  Bradford,  England 


LfOst  Treasures 

Spealdng  at  the  Society  of  Engineers  in 
England,  Lord  Headlejr,  who  is  an  anthoritj 
on  foreshore  protection,  suggested  that  the 
Ooodwin  Sands  might  be  explored  for  buried 
treasure.  The  Goodwins  are  a  treacherous 
spot  off  the  coast  of  Kent  wherein  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  centuries  of  disasters.  Within 
a  few  square  mUes  manj  millions  of  pounds 
worth  of  treasure  are  hidden.  Various 
schemes  to  recover  these  treasures  had  been 
turned  down,  but  he  thought  it  possible  to 
sink  a  good  floating  concrete  tower  in  Trinity 
Bay  and  to  run  tunnels  from  this  base  of 
operations  in  any  direction.  And  tho  the 
adventure  may  not  immediately  be  under- 
taken, it  certainly  looks  as  tho  the  day  will 
come  when  the  Goodwins  will  yield  up  their 
treasure.  Storm  and  sea  at  least  have  not 
spoken  the  last  word.  Man  will  yet  have 
something  to  say  and  to  do  concerning  these 
disasters  so  old  and  apparently  so  final. 
The  end  is  not  yet  and  who  knows  what 
may  be  as  the  skill  of  man  increases  and 
his  spirit  dares  to  challenge  the  finality  of 
nature's  destroying  powers  f 

It  is  a  thought  with  far  horizons  in  it. 
In  other  ways  also  disasters  may  be  less 
final  than  they  seem.  For  when  we  have 
to  do  with  the  power  of  CK>d,  working  in  love 
in  the  place  of  our  tragedies,  who  will  limit 
the  possibilities  f 


The  Instinct  of  Direction 

Canon  Bamett,  the  founder  of  Toynbee 
Hall,  had,  we  are  told,  an  unerring  instinct 
of  direction.  He  could  not  explain  it,  but 
there  it  was,  "an  animal  sense  of  the  points 
of  the  compass.''  He  said  that  he  always 
knew  by  day  or  night  which  was  north, 
south,  east,  or  west,  and  that  he  guided  his 
ways  by  that  conviction.  "His  power,"  adds 
a  writer  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement, 
"he  also  possest  in  his  mind  and  spirit.  His 
greatness  lay  in  his  sense  of  direction,  he 
himself  was  like  a  compass,  except  that  he 
was  not  stationary;  and  those  who  knew 
him  well  knew  that  they  could  steer  by  him, 
as  if  he  were  not  a  man  of  human  caprices, 
but  a  spiritual  instrument  pointing  towards 


the  kingdom  of  heaven."   No  wonder  demen 
ceau,  after  a  visit  to  England  in  1884,  Mid, 
"I  have  met  but  three  reaOy  great  men  in 
England  and  one  was  a  little  pale  clergyman 
in  Whitechapell" 

This  sense  of  spiritual  direction  has  ever 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  prophet.  Tht 
prophet  is  a  man  who  has  come  to  such  a 
point  of  spiritual  insight  that  he  knows  the 
way.  In  perplexing  circumstances  he  senses 
the  right  way  and  the  right  word.  He  is 
a  master  in  the  scout  lore  of  the  souL  Ghriit 
hiiiiself  suggested  that  there  was  a  spiritual 
instinct  parallel  to  that  of  ear  and  eye  bj 
which  men  guided  the  situation  of  the  day 
His  indictment  of  the  men  of  his  day  was 
that  whilst  skilled  in  sky  signs,  able  to 
forecast  the  weather,  they  were  unskilled  in 
the  soul's  scout  lore. 


It  Is  Humanity  that  Counts 

In  the  life  of  Canon  Bamett  there  is  an 
amusing  picture  of  Herbert  Spencer,  that 
erstwhile  idol  of  the  philosophic  and  scien- 
tific.    The  Barnetts  traveled  with   him  in 
Egypt  and  knowing  the  man  ceased  to  be 
imprest  by  his  theories.     When  they  went 
to  see  the  tomb  of  Tii,  Spencer  stayed  out- 
side impatiently,  for,  as  Bamett  says,  ''when 
any  one  has  seen  the  class  of  thing,  it  is 
quite  as  efficacious,  less  fatiguing,  and  more 
convenient  to  study  the  facts  from   books 
and  pictures."     Gradually  they  discovered 
the  truth  about  Spencer,  "that  he  was  one 
who  found  all  reality  fatiguing  and  prepared 
a  formula  for  it."     Privately  the  Barnetts 
called  him  a  mununy.    Beality  in  the  shape 
of  Arab  boys  drove  him  almost  to  distrac- 
tion and  he  would  pursue  them,  with  coat- 
tails  flying   and   umbrella   lifted,   shouting 
"Confound  you,  I  say."    It  is  not  an  attrac- 
tive picture,  this  of  the  man  who  was  some- 
thing of  an  oracle  to  our  fathers,  at  whose 
seemingly    spacious    genius    men    marveled. 
The  fate  of   the   author   of   the  Synthetic 
Philosophy  is  something  of  a  warning  to  all 
men    who    live    much    among    theories    and 
formulae  and  who  are  thereby  in  danger  of 
getting  out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of 
life.     Living   human   contacts  are   needful 
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to  keep  our  lives  fresh  and  our  theories 
true.  Bamett,  with  his  kindlj  human  service 
in  Whiteehapel,  his  dose  eontaet  with  the 
realities  of  life  in  the  slums  of  London, 
is  IB  infinitelj  more  impressive  figure  than 
Spencer.  After  all  it  is  humanity  that 
eonnta.  In  the  noble  phrase  of  Bacon's, 
*^e  more  objects  of  compassion  a  man  has, 
the  nobler  he  is.'' 


"Waters  in  the  Desert  Rise" 

A  eoal  strike,  with  its  consequent  danger 
of  flooding  in  the  mines,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  underground  there  are  immense 
supplies  of  water.  Underground  work  of  all 
kinds  is  made  possible  onlj  bj  constant  bat- 
tle with  these  waters.  Pumps  have  to  be 
kept  going  uneeasinglj.  ''The  amount  of 
wzUf  underground  most  be  far  vaster  than 
all  the  rivers  of  the  world  put  together, 
for  thcj  are,  in  reality,  only  a  small  outlet 
for  the  enormous  bulk  of  water  that  has 
soaked  into  the  earth,  and  been  constantly 
added  to  by  the  rains  and  dew.''  Not  the 
least  interesting  fact  is  that  it  is  found 
everywhere  if  we  dig  deep  enough.  Scien- 
tists say  that  all  round  the  earth,  just  below 
its  emst,  is  a  layer  of  water-bearing  strata 
containing  immense  reservoirs  of  water.  It 
^sriea  in  depth.  In  a  desert  a  well  might 
hare  to  be  a  mile  deep  to  touch  it,  while 
elsewhere  it  may  be  only  a  few  yards  be- 
neath the  surface.  The  water  is  there  even 
tmdemeath  the  world's  deserts — ^moisture 
eaongh  in  the  depths,  which  science  may  yet 
bring  to  the  surface,  to  turn  deserts  into 
watered  gardens.  For  with  such  enormous 
uidergronnd  supplies,  all  things  become  pos- 
sWe.  The  difference  between  the  real 
^^linstian  and  the  worldling  is  that  one  has 
tkii  secret  of  the  depths  and  the  other  has 
it  not  There  ia  an  old  promise  about  life 
t>«ag  "as  a  watered  garden"  for  Israel,  and 
^vtker  about  the  righteous  man  not  fear. 
^  »ben  the  heat  cometh.  Not  a  few  Chris- 
^itas,  content  with  surface  supplies,  do  fear 
*^  the  heat  cometh.  Yet  the  promise  and 
^^  prirUege  for  them  is  the  boundless  supply 
^'  tie  depths.  For  them  waters  in  the  desert 
^  It  is  a  g^eat  thought  to  remember 
that  uidemeath  every  experience  of  life, 
^erer  parched  and  forbidding  the  aspect, 
tboe  are  boundless  and  adequate  supplies, 
s^ilaWe  for  all  who  believe. 


Swimmers  and  Drifters 

Professor  J.  A.  Thomson  divides  the  ani- 
mals of  the  open  sea  into  active  swunmers, 
such  as  the  whale  and  the  herring,  and  into 
drifters,  or  easy-going  swimmers,  such  as 
many  kinds  of  sea  worms  and  jelly  fishes. 
Jelly  fishes  are  often  borne  into  shallow 
water  and  are  left  stranded  by  hundreds 
on  the  beach.  As  he  says,  they  represent 
two  different  attitudes  of  life,  and  both  at- 
titudes may  sometimes  be  found  in  one  fam- 
ily, crustaceans,  for  instance,  belong  partly 
to  the  swimmers  and  partly  to  the  drifters. 

It  would  be  possible  to  divide  people  into 
the  same  two  classes.  There  are  the  active 
swimmers,  who  steer  their  way  through  the 
waters  and  win  some  mastery  over  circum- 
stances, and  there  are  the  drifters,  who  are 
merely  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave^ 
passive,  rudderless  barques  on  a  wide  sea. 

Browning  and  Meredith  are  the  poets  of 
the  active  swimmers.  They  sing  of  the  joy 
of  struggle  and  of  the  glory  of  the  life  that 
strives.  Their  heaven  is  reserved  for  those 
who  having  their  loins  girt  ''dare  and  never 
grudge  the  throe."  The  Bible,  too,  is  the 
vade  meoum  of  strivers.  All  its  promises 
are  to  ''active  swinmiers."  It  has  no  hopes, 
no  heaven  for  drifters.  Glover  points  out 
that  whilst  painters  have  often  pictured 
Jesus  as  "something  of  a  dreamer,  a  long- 
haired, sleepy,  abstract  kind  of  person,"  the 
real  Jesus  is  a  man  of  energy,  of  straight 
speech,  vigorous  in  thought  and  venture- 
some in  deed.  Not  a  few  of  the  parables 
turn  on  energy.  The  real  trouble  with  men, 
he  seems  to  say,  is  again  and  again  sheer 
slackness — ^the  parable  of  the  talents  turns 
on  energetic  thinking  and  decisive  action 
and  so  do  many  of  the  others.  Paul's 
metaphors  are  drawn  from  camp  and  field. 
He  presses  on  like  a  racer.  He  strives  like 
a  warrior.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  the 
promises  of  its  early  chapters  are  all  to 
"him  that  overcometh." 


On  Starts  in  Life 

The  pigeon,  we  are  told,  tho  a  strong  flier, 
after  being  made  to  rise  from  the  ground 
and  fly  a  short  distance  five  or  six  times  in 
succession,  refuses  to  rise  again.  It  re- 
mains on  the  ground,  panting  with  open 
beak.  Marey,  who  observed  his  own  pigeons, 
calculated  that  the  energy  expended  per 
second  in  a  pigeon  ^hen  taking  flight  is 
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five  times  as  great  as  when  it  has  acquired 
a  certain  velocity.  When  starting  a  flight 
a  bird  has  to  make  more  rapid  strokes  with 
its  wings  which  move  through  a  larger  angle. 
When  speed  has  been  required  the  flaps 
are  slower  and  the  angle  is  smaller.  Once 
under  way  it  gets  more  support  from  the 

air. 

Thus  I  read— I  forget  where — in  some 
book  on  birds.  The  fact  seems  rather  sug- 
gestive for  human  life,  especially  suggestive 
for  those  who  in  youth  are  always  making 
fresh  starts,  who  never  continue  in  one  stay. 
To-day  they  will  be  this;  to-morrow  they 
desire  to  be  that.  They  are  forever  f aUing 
in  love  and  as  quickly  falling  out  of  love 
with  successive  vocations.  They  never 
achieve  anything.  In  life  it  is  necessary  as 
early  as  may  be  to  get  under  way.  New 
starts  are  more  than  doubly  exhausting. 
And  what  a  glorious  feeling  to  know  that 
you  are  under  way,  making  progress  with 
a  certain  ease,  conscious  of  gaining  mastery 
over  your  task,  conscious,  too,  of  manifold 
helps  and  supports,  able  to  use  even  high 
and  contrary  winds  for  your  purposes. 


Statistics  that  Fail 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Clarke  wrote  some  months 
ago  about  the  cold  in  Paris.  Everybody  felt 
it.  The  Parisians  were  muffled  up  to  the 
eyes,  with  necks  enswathed  in  numerous  folds 
of  cloth,  and  even  with  heads  and  mouths 
tied  up,  lest  the  fog  should  invade  therii. 
For  a  thick  fog  enveloped  the  city  and  you 
seemed,  he  said,  to  breathe  in  little  ice  crys- 
tals. The  air  had  a  peculiar  bone-chilling, 
blood-freezing  property.  Yet  he  asked  why 
he,  who  had  stood  forty  degrees  below  in  a 
New  Hampshire  winter,  should  mind  a  mere 
fourteen  above  in  France?  The  American 
Consul  told  him  that  ten  degrees  above  zero 
in  Paris  is  colder  than  ten  degrees  below  in 
Boston.  Evidently  the  mere  figures  on  a 
thermometer  are  no  adequate  guide  to 
climate.  There  are  other  factors  of  which 
the  mercury  takes  no  cognizance,  so  that  we 
need  to  know  about  situation,  humidity,  fog, 
and  many  other  things  in  the  environment 
before  we  can  accurately  know  a  climate. 
Figures  often  have  such  a  weakness.  They 
leave  out  so  much  that  we  need  to  know 
before  we  gauge  a  situation,  often  the  most 
important  factors  are  just  those  that  are 
not  and  never  can  be  put  into  statistics. 


The  Church  often  seems  to  have  a  rather 
pathetic  trust  in  statistics.  It  measures 
so  much  by  numbers.  Every  year  it  keeps 
thousands  of  people  busy,  for  many  hoon 
or  days  filling  in  schedules.  It  colleets  ts 
siduously  the  numbers  of  scholars  and 
teachers,  of  members  and  preachers,  and 
as  the  figures  rise  or  fall,  the  Chureh  is 
presumed  to  have  found  success  or  failure. 
It  is  a  presumption.  It  may  be  even  one 
of  our  presumptuous  sins.  For  there  is  so 
much  that  is  of  vital  importance  not  indi- 
cated in  schedules. 


Clean  Athletics 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  an  alumnus  of 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn. 
Recently  he  has  told  me  of  a  baseball  game 
played  twenty-eight  years  ago  in  Middle- 
town.  It  was  between  Amherst  and  W^ 
leyan.  In  the  last  inning  the  score  stood 
a  tie.  Amherst  batted  first  and  scored  a 
run,  which  put  them  ahead.  Wesl^an  came 
to  bat  and  her  runners  reached  second  and 
third.  Two  men  were  out.  A  ball  was 
hit  by  a  Wesleyan  batter  into  center  field. 
The  fielder  stopt  the  ball,  threw  to  second. 
The  second  baseman  made  a  pass  at  the 
runner  coming  down  from  first  to  second. 
The  runners  on  second  and  third  meanwhile 
had  scored  on  the  hit,  but  the  umpire  called 
the  runner  going  to  second  "out."  So  the 
runs  did  not  count. 

The  second  baseman^  who  was  captain  of 
the  Amherst  team^  walked  into  the  diamond 
and  told  the  umpire  that  he  did  not  touch 
the  runner,  thereby  allowing  the  runs  to 
be  scored  and  Wesleyan  to  win. 

The  incident  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  my  friend.  It  put  a  mark  of  superior- 
ity upon  the  captain  among  college  players 
and  regard  for  the  college  he  represented 
rose  tremendously. 

One  act  like  that  helps  very  greatly  to 
clean  college  athletics.  Manhood  counts 
more  than  victory. 

The  illustration  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  name  of  the  captain,  who  waa 
"Al"  Stearns,  or  Principal  Steams,  of 
Andover,  beloved  by  all  Amherst  men. 

J.  H.  Olmsthap, 
Pomer,  N.  Y. 


A  Student's  Pfailosodhy  of  ReUgion.    By 

William  Killy  weioht,  Ph.D.  The 
ICaemiDan  Companj,  New  York,  1922. 
9x6  in.,  472  pp.     $3.75. 

The  basis  of  Dr.  Wright's  voluine  is  a 
series  of  leetures  delivered  to  Cornell  stu- 
dents representing  Protestantism,  Boman 
Catholicism,  and  Judaism.  One  has  not  to 
read  fir  before  he  finds  that  a  sense  of  the 
eonerete  is  dominant.  So,  if  this  book  pre- 
sents a  '^hilosophj  of  religion,"  it  is  a 
phSosophj  that  never  beeoxhes  footloose 
from  the  faets  of  history  or  experience. 

The  author  defines  religion  as  ''a  certain 
kind  of  systematic  effort  to  secure  the  eon- 
semtion  and  enhancement  of  values."  Nec- 
essarily the  things  valued  differ  according 
to  the  grade  of  eivilization  and  religion. 
Hence  (to  illustrate)  'teagie"  is  not  to  be 
condemned  offhand  as  either  the  precursor 
of  religion  (Fraxer)  nor  as  a  degenerate 
form  of  religion.  If  'teagic"  is  used  to 
conserve  some  ''socially  recognized  value" 
(as,  for  instance,  the  ethical  virtues  among 
the  Egyptians),  it  is  religious.  This  ia  dis- 
tinctly an  advance. 

The  discussion  is  in  three  parts:  I.  Be- 
ligion  and  the  Ck>nservation  of  Values; 
n.  Religion  and  the  Self;  HI.  Beligion  and 
BeaHty.  The  first  part  is  a  survey  (a)  of 
three  types  of  primitive  religion  as  typical 
—those  of  Australians,  the  Todas  of  South, 
en  India,  and  of  the  Bagandas  in  Africa; 
(h)  of  the  great  historic  faiths  of  India, 
Greece  and  Borne,  Palestine,  and  Ohristen- 
dem. 

Great  good  sense  abounds  throughout. 
To  illustrate  once  more,  our  author  does  not 
fiad  the  '^origin  of  the  idea  of  God"  in  any 
one  source — as  specialists  are  inclined  to 
do.  He  specifies  at  least  half  a  dozen  lines 
of  development  of  this  idea  as  suggested 
hy  the  proved  facts  of  early  culture.  He 
^bda  ihe  outstanding  achievements  of  Ghris- 
tiaaity  to  be  'the  purification  of  home  life 
ud  of  tlie  relations  between  the  sexes,  .  .  . 
it  has  been  sealous  in  all  forms  of  humani- 
tarianism,  .  .  .  (and)  it  has  usually  stood 
for  social  justice." 


But  'Is  Christianity  ultimately  truef" 
Here  is  the  answer: 

In  a  strictly  metaphysical  sense,  the 
author  supposes  that  it  must  be  said  that 
no  religion  can  claim  ultimate  truth.  All 
try  to  express  by  means  of  symbols  what  is 
infinite  and  unknowable,  as  well  as  what 
is  knowable,  but  has  not  yet  become  scien- 
tific knowledge.  But  the  symbols  of  Chris- 
tianity have  proved  their  adaptability  to 
twenty  centuries  of  more  varying  condi- 
tions than  ever  confronted  any  other  re- 
ligion (except  the  Jewish),  and  they  have 
grown  and  become  enriched  in  the  process. 

Part  II  is  especially  instructive  in  its  ex- 
hibition of  the  recent  findings  of  psycho- 
logical science  in  relation  to  religion.  Among 
the  headings  of  either  chapters  or  sections 
we  find  The  Subconscious,  Instincts,  Habits 
and  Sentiments,  The  Development  of  the 
Self.  Under  the  latter  subheads  are:  Be- 
ligion in  Childhood,  Adolescence,  Adoles- 
cence and  the  Beligious  Sentiment,  Bole  of 
the  Subconscious  in  Adolescent  Awakenings, 
and  so  on. 

In  Part  III  one  chapter  deals  with 
Mechanism  and  Teleology,  three  with  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  idea  and  relations  of  Gk)d, 
and  one  with  Inunortality. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  good  books  on 
the  subject,  the  reviewer  is  decidedly  in- 
clined to  award  this  one  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence because  of  its  adherence  to  concrete 
facts,  its  conspicuous  clarity  in  exposition, 
and  especially  for  its  practical  value  to 
pastors  and  teachers  of  religion. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ:  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  Belief  and  Its  Sig- 
nificance for  the  Christian  Faith.  By 
John  Macintobh  Shaw.  T.  ft  T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh,  1920.    215  pp. 

Scholars  will  differ  very  widely  in  their 
findings  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the 
light  of  the  modem  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  they  differ  more  widely  than 
ever.  Nevertheless  these  discussions  have 
yielded  at  least  one  net  result  of  great  value 
for  the  future  investigator,  namely  the  con- 
viction that  the  center  of  the  field  of  in- 
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vestigation  must  be  not  so  much  the  sepulchre 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  as  the  mind  of  the 
earliest  believers  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
It  is  the  belief  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead 
and  not  the  fact  of  the  rising  that  most 
serve  as  the  starting  point  and  ground  of 
research.  Without  question  this  inquiry  will 
lead  back  to  the  more  fundamental  question 
of  the  fact  or  facts  that  produced  the  belief 
and  then  forvrard  into  the  full  significance 
of  the  belief  for  all  the  ages  that  have  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  inquiry  is  more  likel  j  to  yield 
satisfactory  results  if  it  begins  on  the  sure 
ground  of  the  belief  than  on  that  of  the 
facts  behind.  Dr.  Shaw,  without  saying  so, 
approaches  the  subject  from  this  point  of 
view.  He  passes  under  review  all  the  al. 
lusions  to  the  resurrection  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  finds  that  they  can  only  mean 
the  physical  re-entrance  of  Jesus  into  the 
life  from  which  he  had  been  withdrawn 
for  a  time  by  his  death.  This  conclusion 
is  then  brought  to  the  Christian  faith;  it 
is  shown  that  it  explains  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  it  as  a  force  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  world.  These  results  contain 
nothing  new  but  the  discussion  is  conducted 
by  Dr.  Shaw  in  a  fresh  and  forceful  manner. 

The    Origin    of    Paul's    Religion.      The 

James  Sprunt  Lectures.  By  J.  Gbesham 
Machen.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1921.    329  pp. 

The  problem  of  Paul's  relation  to  Jesus 
on  one  side  and  to  historic  Christianity  on 
the  other  has,  generally  speaking,  in  recent 
years  evoked  a  tripartite  controversy.  At 
one  angle  of  the  triangle  stand  those  who 
contend  for  the  essential  identity  of  the 
Pauline  system  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
These  deny  the  daim  that  Paul  and  not 
Jesus  is  the  true  founder  of  Christianity. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Machen  belongs  to  their  number. 
Professor  Bacon  of  Tale  is  also  a  member 
of  the  same  group.  The  second  party  to  the 
controversy  (if  it  may  be  called  such)  holds 
with  Wrede  and  Briickner  that  Paul  must 
be  affiliated  with  the  pre-Christian  develop- 
ment of  Messianism  and  owes  very  little  to 
Jesus.  The  third  group  of  scholars  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  believe  that  Paul  is  in- 
debted for  his  "gospel''  to  the  Gentile  world. 
Here  they  find  an  inchoate  religious  system, 
redemptive  in  its  central  thought,  which 
gave  Paul  his  conception  of  a  ''Savior"  and 
''Lord."     Professor  Machen  finds  that  both 


camps  of  his  opponents  are  fighting  in  the 
interests  of  "naturalism"  and  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  enter  the  lists  against  them  and 
vanquish  them  if  supematuralism  shall  sur- 
vive.    Even   Bacon's  position  is  te  him  a 
dangerous  one  and  must  be  repudiated.    He 
thus  enters  into  a  minute  examination  of  all 
the  historical  data,  sifting  and  testing  their 
value,  and  endeavoring  to  show  that  they 
support   his   position   and    militate  against 
that  of  his  opponents.     So  far  as  the  oor 
elusion  is  concerned  that  Paul's  system  is  a 
legitimate    outgrowth    of    the    teaching   of 
Jesus  the  historical  evidence  is  undoubtedly 
on  his  side.     But  that   it   is  necessary  to 
establish  this  position  in  order  to  save  the 
authority  of  Paul  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low.   On  the  contrary,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  demonstrate  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision that  Paul  had  derived  every  idea  he 
ever  entertained  from  the  historical  Jeeus, 
the  supematuralness  of  these   ideas  would 
need   to   be   proved  in  some  other  than  a 
historical  way.    As  orthodox  and  evangelical 
a  scholar  as  the  late  Principal  James  Denney 
admitted  many  years  ago  that  even  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus  must  be  accepted  not  upon 
historical  grounds,  but  because  somehow  we 
have  learned  to  believe  in  him  as  a  divine 
teacher.     On  the  whole,  however.  Professor 
Machen  makes  a  notable  contribution  to  a 
debate  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  field 
of  New  Testament  study. 

Painted  Windows.  Studies  in  Religious 
Personality.  By  A  Gentleman  with  a 
Duster.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 
and  London,  1922.  9%x6^  in.,  299  pp. 
$2.50. 

These  brief  studies  in  religious  personal- 
ity— twelve  in  all,  and  all  of  them  English- 
men— are  fascinatingly  penned.  The  author 
seeks  to  discover  a  reason  "for  the  present 
rather  ignoble  situation  of  the  church  in  the 
affections  of  man."  After  examining  the 
kind  of  Christianity  he  lights  upon  a  cause 
"for  the  confest  failure  of  the  church  to 
impress  humanity  with  what  its  documents 
call  the  will  of  God." 

When  he  comes  to  the  final  chapter  in  the 
volume  he  states  his  remedy  for  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  church.  It  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  world's  great  Teacher  of  Beality. 

There  were  two  things  to  which  he  set  no 
limits:  one,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  other, 
the  power  of  faith. 

Let  all  schools  in  the  church  revise  their 
definition  of  the  word  faith,  and  unity  will 
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eome  of  itself.  Faith,  as  Jesus  employed 
that  term,  meant  making  use  of  belief — 
belief  that  the  spiritual  alone  is  the  real. 
Faith  is  the  action  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
working  of  a  power.  It  is  mastery  of  life. 
Let  the  church  realize  that  Jesus  taught 
this  power  of  the  soul.  Let  her  begin  to 
exercise  her  own  spiritual  powers.  And  then 
let  her  understand  that  she  is  in  the  world 
to  teaeh  men^  to  lead  the  advance  of  evolu- 
tion, to  educate  humanity  in  the  use  of  its 
highest  powers. 

While  there  are  sentiments  in  the  volume 
that  ring  true  there  is  an  undue  obtrusion 
of  the  author's  own  personality,  and  an  over- 
belaboring  of  the  church  that  does  not  di- 
gest very  well.  ''Something  is  wrong  with 
the  church,"  the  author  says.  Of  course 
there  is,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek, 
for  as  we  all  know  there  is  something  wrong 
with  hiimanity  and  humanity  will  not  be 
headed  in  the  right  direction  until  the 
church  takes  up  seriously  the  problem  of  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  the  young. 
We  must  get  back  far  enough  in  the  life  of 
the  child  to  give  him  the  kind  of  training 
and  education  that  will  fit  him  for  his 
duties  as  husband  and  as  citizen. 

^Hlegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Re- 
Hnon.  By  Jake  Ellen  Harrison, 
DJiitt,,  LXi.D.  The  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  1921.  8%x5%  in.,  vi— 40  pp. 
3s  6d  net. 

This   little    but   weighty   pamphlet   sum. 
marizes  and  supplements  the  results  of  the 
author's    Prolegomena    and    Themis    (pub- 
lished in  1908  and  1912  respectively)  in  the 
area  of  primitive  religion.     The  thesis  she 
presents    is    the    social    origin    of   religion. 
This  is  the  result  of  facts  coming  recently 
to  light  in  four  related  fields — ^totem,  tabu, 
and   exogamy;    initiation    ceremonies;    the 
medicine   man  and  king-god;   the  fertility- 
pby  or  year-drama.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
^  family  or  dan.    It  is  concerned  in  part, 
ia  some  regions,  with  production  and  en- 
haaeement  of  life,  with  the  ideas  of  sanc- 
tity, sacrifice,  sin  and  sacrifice,  animal  and 
plant  worship,  continuance  of  life  and  an- 
cestor worship  (but  not  god-worship)  loom- 
iag  up.     The  second  is  concerned  with  the 
tribe  and  the  passing  of  the  youth  to  adult- 
hood, and  a  great  spirit  comes  into  view. 
The  third  has  to  do  with  divinity  of  a  sort, 
the  preservation  of  the  king  (divine  right). 
Ineease  and  sanctity  attaching  to  a  person 
are  two  of  the  marks.    Thp  fertility  or  folk- 
play,  which  has  survived  so  often  in  harvest 


homes  and  that  sort  of  thing,  with  ritual 
dances  and  mimes,  is  shown  to  be  important. 
The  two  brief  concluding  chapters  are  on 
primitive  theology  and  the  religion  of  to-day. 
Miss  Harrison  always  affords  stimulating 
and  informing  reading,  even  tho  she  fol- 
lows perhaps  a  little  too  closely  Frazer 
and  Freud.  For  example,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  one  source  of  conception  of  deity 
is  the  leader  of  the  choral  dance. 

Contemporary  Science.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  Benjamin  Harrow.  Boni 
and  Liveright,  New  York,  1921.  6%x4% 
in.,  253  pp.    $0.95. 

The  twelve  chapters  of  this  pocket  volume 
are  by  as  many  authors,  all  high  authorities 
in  their  respective  fields.  They  tell  the 
latest  concerning  physics,  atoms,  engineer- 
^gf  S^^  warfare,  enzymes,  death,  aviators, 
bacteriology,  asepsis,  mental  tests,  psycho- 
analysis, Einstein  and  gravitation. 

Here  are  quotations  from  the  two  open- 
ing chapters: 

We  may  then  picture  with  considerable 
confidence  this  whole  physical  world  as  built 
up  of  one  positive  and  one  negative  electron. 
The  positive  electron  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
hydrogen  atom.  It  is  very  minute  in  com- 
parison  with  the  negative,  but  much  more 
massive.  When  two  free  positive  electrons 
are  tied  together  we  have  the  helium  atom. 
We  don't  know  why  these  positives  cling 
together. — ^R.  A.  Millikan. 

According  to  the  well-established  Ruther- 
ford-Bohr  theory,  all  the  positive  electricity 
in  an  atom  is  concentrated  in  a  nucleus  at 
its  center.  The  dimensions  of  this  nucleus 
are  negligibly  small  compared  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  atom,  its  diameter  being  of 
the  order  of  0.00001  of  that  of  the  atom. 
The  charge  on  the  nucleus  is  an  integral 
multiple  of  the  charge  of  an  electron  but  of 
course  opposite  in  sign.  The  remainder  of 
the  atom  consists  of  electrons  arranged  in 
space  about  the  nucleus,  the  normal  number 
of  such  electrons  (called  the  atomic  num- 
ber) being  equal  to  the  number  of  unit  posi- 
tive charges  on  the  nucleus,  so  that  the 
atom  as  a  whole  is  electrically  neutral. — 
Irving  Lanomxtir. 

Ministers  ought  to  include  science  books 
(like  this)  in  their  reading  lists. 


The  Isle  of  Vaniahing  Men.  A  Narratiye 
of  Adventure  in  Cannibal-Land.  By  W.  F. 
Alder.  The  Century  Company,  New  York, 
1922.     7^x5  in.,  184  pp.     $2.00. 

The   "Isle   of   Vanishing   Men''   is   New 

Guinea — a  large  part  of  which  is  for  white 

men  virgin  territory  never  trodden  by  them. 

The  '^Vanishing  Men"  are  whites  who  come 
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into  toaeh  with  natives  awaj  from  the 
coast,  being  transformed  into  'long  pig/' 
their  sknlls  decorating  the  homes  of  the 
cannibals;  or  thej  are  the  natives  them- 
selves who  fall  in  the  fight  or  as  victims 
of  vengeance. 

It  seems  that  one  "long  pig"  may  be 
stretched  to  satisfy  ten  hongrj  men,  but 
"it  is  better,"  says  a  native,  "to  have 
enough  ...  so  that  one  body  need  to  be 
divided  among  only  five  or  six."  But  more 
subjects  than  this  come  into  the  story — 
something  of  customs  of  adornment,  mar- 
riage, and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  travel  ex- 
periences of  the  author.  It  is  a  diverting 
tale,  easily  read,  not,  however,  very  valu- 
able to  the  anthropologist. 

The  Habit  of  Health.  How  to  Gain  and 
Keep  It.  By  Oliver  Huckel.  7^x5 
in.,  128  pp.    $1.00. 

Spiritual  Health  and  Healinf.  By  Hobatio 
W.  Dresseb.  7%  X  5  in.,  314  pp.  $2.00. 
Both  published  by  Thomas  Y.  Growell 
Company,  New  York,  1922. 

These  two  books  may  be  said  to  have  much 
in  common,  for  spiritual  living  lies  at  the 
heart  of  both  of  them.  This  may  be  seen 
from  a  quotation  from  each  work: 

Let  a  man  think  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  let 
a  man  speak  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  let  a 
man  live  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  that  man 
is  a  victor  over  the  body.  A  man  who  has 
the  ideal  of  Jesus  dwelling  in  his  thoughts 
continuaUy,  will  have  there  the  inspiration 
of  the  noblest  living. 

From  the  book  by  Mr.  Dresser  we  read: 

To  be  normal,  to  live  in  spiritual  health 
is  to  be  in  accord  with  the  universe:  to 
think,  will,  live  by  the  Divine  order.  Spiri- 
tual health  is  the  standard  set  for  man  by 
God's  purpose  in  bringing  him  into  being. 
It  is  man's  birthright  as  heir  of  the  heaven- 
ly kingdom.  .  .  .  Christ  bids  man  so  live 
that  health  shall  always  radiate  from  him 
as  virtue  radiates  from  one  whose  religion 
is  "to  do  good." 

The  World  in  Revolt.  By  Gustavb  Le 
Bon.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
1921.    256  pp. 

Professor  Le  Bon  has  added  another 
worth-while  psychological  study  to  those  al- 
ready published  by  him.  He  works  out  in 
a  new  department  a  thesis  applied  along 
other  lines.  Peoples  are  not  guided  or  con- 
trolled in  their  national  aspirations  by 
reason  but  by  feeling.  There  are  the  age- 
long attitudes,  customs,  viewpoints,  which 
act  as  real  motives  to  action.    Over  against 


these  biological  and  emotional  causes,  reason 
is  helpless. 

This  thesis  he  elucidates  in  seven  psrti: 
The  mental  evolution  of  the  peoples;  con- 
flicting principles  in  modem  warfare;  the 
influence  of  psychological  factors  in  battle; 
the  propagation  of  beliefs  and  the  orienta- 
tion of  opinions;  the  new  revolutionary  tem- 
pest; political  illusions  of  to-day;  the  politi- 
cal disorganization  of  Europe.  The  World 
War  furnishes  the  text  for  most  of  these 
discussions. 

The  author  is  an  intense  individualist  and 
deprecates  anything  which  may  weaken  the 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  leads  him  to  pay  his  eompli- 
ments  to  bolshevism  in  Bussia  and  socialism 
in  Germany.  The  intelligentsia  of  Bussia 
was  killed  or  exiled,  and  debacle  was  in- 
evitable. In  Germany  the  scale  of  wages 
has  changed  completely.  In  Berlin  an  alder- 
man gets  10,000  marks,  an  assistant  clerk 
18,000  marks ;  a  city  engineer  receives  6,600 
marks,  his  office  boy  8,000  marks.  These  and 
many  similar  figures  are  for  November,  1920. 
These  facts  are  illuminating  and  explain 
the  enormous  deficits  of  the  German  repub- 
lic But — ^they  will  convince  no  one;  for  if 
a  person  prefers  turnips  to  beef,  nothing 
more  can  be  said;  it  is  his  emotional  privi- 
lege. 

The   Book  of  Job.     By  Moszs  Burmr- 

wiESER.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1921.    370  pp. 

Alike  to  the  student  of  literature,  religion, 
and  textual  criticism,  the  book  of  Job  is  a 
subject  of  perennial  fascination.  Ei^t 
years  ago  Dr.  Buttenwieser  proved  his  com- 
petence in  all  these  lines  by  his  acute  study 
of  "The  Prophets  of  Israel,"  and  his  new 
book  will  not  belie  the  reputation  he  then 
won.  He  believes  that  the  text  is  in  extreme 
disorder,  due  to  the  hostility  with  which  the 
original  book  was  received,  and  he  attempts 
a  revision  and  re-arrangement  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  which  is  printed  at  the  end.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  disorder  is  as  dras- 
tic and  pervasive  as  the  author  would  have 
us  believe:  in  all  such  criticism  there  is  an 
inevitably  subjective  element.  But  the 
writer  has  weighed  his  arguments  well,  and 
they  are  plausible,  even  when  not  fully  con- 
vincing. He  regards  the  prolog  as  integral 
to  the  book,  but  not  the  epilog,  and  he  pre- 
sents a  novel  view  of  chaps.  32 — 37,  assign- 
ing only  chaps.  32  and  33  to  Elihu,  and  di- 
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Tiding  34 — 37  between  Bildad  and  Job.  In 
the  famous  passage  19:25-27,  the  text  of 
whieh  he  regards  as  perfect,  he  finds  no  hint 
of  immortalitj  or  resurrection.  The  date  he 
pots  about  400  B.O.  The  meaning  of  the 
book  is  suggestively  discnst  in  a  long  chap- 
ter. He  offers  a  fresh  eontinnoos  transla- 
tion in  his  own  rearrangement,  and  follows 
it  bj  copious  and  illuminating  notes.  The 
whole  book  is  the  work  of  a  vigorous  and 
independent  mind,  and  is  a  really  valuable 
contribution  to  the  already  voluminous  liter- 
ature on  the  immortal  book  of  Job. 

Four  Pilgrims.  By  Williah  Bouusdxq. 
Kegan  i^aul,  Trench,  Trfibner  and  Co. 
Ltd.,  London;  E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.,  New 
York,  1921.     8%  x  5%  in.,  256  pp.  $4.00. 

The  'four  pilgrims"  were  Hiuen-Tsiang, 
a  Chinese  Buddhist  who  journeyed  to  Lidia 
AJ).  627-643  to  visit  the  sacred  scenes  of  his 
faith's  birth;  Saewulf,  an  English  pilgrim 
to  Palestine  in  1102,  shortly  after  the  first 
crusade;  Mohanuned  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  a  Mos- 
lem traveller  of  1304-77;  and  Ludovico 
Yarthema,  an  Italian,  an  inveterate  wanderer 
who  travelled  in  Moslem  lands  and  to  Mecca 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
All  of  these  were  intelligent  and  acute  ob- 
servers of  the  peoples  they  saw  in  their  wan- 
derings, and  left  accounts,  now  highly  prized 
classics,  of  the  countries  they  visited.  Mr. 
Boulting  has  condensed  into  reasonable 
length  and  in  his  own  words  the  narratives 
of  these  wanderers,  retaining  the  spice,  giv- 
ing also  the  historical  background,  and  ac- 
companying the  stories  with  seasoned 
elucidation.  The  travels  covered  nearly  the 
entire  Orient  east  of  Egypt.  Little  that  is 
more  interesting  than  these  is  found  in  re- 
cent ''journeys  in  foreign  parts,"  especially 
if  one  hold  to  Terence's  maxim — ^I  am  a  man, 
^1^1  nothing  human  is  uninteresting  (or 
*f  oreign")  to  me. 

As  a  minister's  vacation  book — ^interest- 
ing and  profitable — this  book  makes  a  strong 
iBd. 

Bibk  and  Spade.  The  Bross  Lectures  for 
1921.  John  P.  Pkpbw.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  1921.  239  pp. 
$1.75. 

He  will  indeed  be  a  well-equipped  student 
who  has  not  much  to  learn  from  this  book, 
the  writer  of  which  is  not  only  an  unusuaUy 
competent  Biblical  scholar,  but  a  highly  dis- 
tiagidshed  archeologist  Many  incidental 
touches  remind  us  that  he  has  seen  in  Baby- 


lonia and  Palestine  the  things  whereof  he 
speaks.  On  this  wide  experience  has  re- 
acted a  mind  of  uncommon  independence, 
and  the  result  is  a  book  stimulating  and  il- 
luminating from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
In  successive  chapters  Dr.  Peters  deals  with 
The  Ancestry  of  the  Hebrews,  Cosmogony 
and  Folk-Lore,  History  and  Prophecy,  He- 
brew Psalmody,  The  Exploration  of  Pales- 
tine, and  New  Testament  Times,  and  every- 
where he  has  something  inter^8ting,  and 
often  something  challenging  to  say,  as,  e.g,, 
when  he  argues  that  ''so  far  from  our  Psalms 
not  being  ancient,  we  must  even  carry  them 
back  in  rudiment  before  the  time  of  David.'' 
The  volume  helps  us  to  feel  that  the  Bible 
can  never  be  completely  intelligible  without 
some  knowledge  of  Semitic  antiquity,  while 
this  knowledge  inevitably  enhances  our  con- 
ception of  the  Bible's  inestimable  worth. 

Truly  RuraL  By  Richardson  W&ioht. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York,  1922.  7%x5%  in.,  219  pp. 
$2.00. 

Here  is  a  "dee-lightf  ul"  book  to  read  in 
the  summer — ^just  then  and  no  other  time. 
It's  about  the  development  of  a  country 
house  and  ''seven  acres  'more  or  less' "  by  a 
"city  man."  You  had  better  not  read  it  in 
the  winter,  because  you'll  be  fidgeting  about 
spring  buying  of  bulbs,  shrubs,  etc;  nor  in 
the  spring  because  you  will  be  still  more 
Imprest  with  the  importance  of  immediate 
large  outlay  on  all  such  things;  nor  in  the 
autumn  because  that's  the  time  to  put  in 
hardy  roots  and  the  like.  In  the  summer 
it's  too  late  for  spring  planting,  too  early 
for  fall;  too  tardy  for  regrets  and  too  soon 
for  resolutions;  so  read  it  then — be  sure 
and  read  it  I 

That  the  Ministry  Be  Not  Blamed.  By 
John  A.  Hxttton.  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York.  (Second  edition.) 
7%x5i4    in.,   202  pp.     $1.50. 

In  Scotland  a  foundation  for  lectures  on 
preaching  has  been  established  similar  to 
that  of  the  celebrated  '^ale  Lectures"  at 
New  Haven.  These  are  delivered  in  Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow — ^three  noted 
centers  of  theological  education.  The  first 
series  was  given  by  Dr.  Button,  and  are  here 
collected.  They  are  good  reading — ^intimate 
and  'Informal"  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
"talks"  drawn  from  the  font  of  a  ripe  ex- 
perience.    Not  only  students  but  seasoned 
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ministers  would  do  well  to  read  them — ^we 
are  all  likely  to  form  habits,  not  all  of  them 
good,  which  such  adyiee  as  is  here  given 
may  help  to  correet.  And  it  may  prove  also 
a  preventive  of  what  some  one  in  our 
pages  once  called  ''pulpitantics." 


Peace  and  Happiness.  By  H.  L.  Paget. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York 
and  London,  1922.  7^x5  in.,  127  pp. 
$1.25. 

'Teace  and  Happiness,"  "Truth  and  Jus- 
tice," "Eeligion  and  Piety"  form  the  main 
chapters  of  this  readable  and  helpful  book. 
Religion,  says  the  author — 

must  assert  its  claim  to  a  place  in  any  ad- 
justment of  human  life,  if  life  is  to  be  worth 
Hving;  and  men  are  ready,  more  widely  per- 
haps than  ever  before,  to  own  their  need  of 
it.  A  plain,  strong,  coherent  faith,  a  faith 
that  can  hold  men  in  close  and  practical 
fellowship,  a  faith  that  reckons  with  the  ac- 
tual facts  of  human  life,  and  covers  the 
whole  area  of  human  work  and  effort,  speak- 
ing to  men  in  their  own  language  that  is 
the  sort  of  faith  men  need  to-day. 


Third  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Ap- 
pointed by  The  General  Convention  of 
1913.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1922.    7%x5%  in.,  231  pp.    $L50. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  not  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Anglican  Church 
and  its  daughters.  Being  a  repository  of 
devotions  from  all  the  generations  in  the 
Church,  it  has  approved  itself  widely  as  an 
expression  of  worship  and  is  used  by  many 
outside  the  Episcopalian  communion.  This 
report,  by  the  Joint  Commission  appointed 
in  1913,  which  will  in  all  probability  be 
adopted  by  the  next  General  Convention,  is 
consequently  of  interest  to  others  than  Epis- 
copalians. The  changes  are  conservative, 
but  generally  in  conformity  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  newer  age. 

A  Correction 

The  American  publishers  of  The  Remnant, 
by  Bufus  M.  Jones  (noticed  in  the  June 
number,  p.  517),  are  Gteorge  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, and  the  price  is  $2.00. 


The  Case  of  Korea 

Editor  of  The  Homiletic  Review: 

In  your  January  number  you  review  The 
Case  of  Korea  by  Henry  Chung.  In  your 
review  you  say: 

From  that  time,  especially  during  the  last 
three  years,  Korea  has  been  under  a  rule 
of  oppression,  terror,  massacre,  and  arson! 
Especially  the  object  of  attack,  accompanied 
by  assault,  beatings,  murder,  and  burnings, 
are  the  Cli^istian  villages.  Japanese  propa- 
ganda is  often  particularly  directed  against 
the  missionaries  and  their  work.  ...  A 
friend  of  the  reviewer,  after  reading  it,  said 
that  he  could  almost  forget  now  the  atrocities 
of  the  Hun. 

I  am  sorry  that  such  an  honorable  and  re- 
sponsible journal  as  the  Review  should  lend 
itself  to  such  a  misrepresentation  of  Japan 
in  Korea.  No  one  can  condone  the  police 
brutalities  and  atrocities  in  the  suppression 
of  the  independence  movement  three  years 
ago.  But  to  describe  the  Japanese  rule  in 
Korea  in  general  as  a  ''rule  of  oppression, 
terror,  massacre,  and  arson"  is  an  ugly  mis- 
representation of  the  facts. 

There  has  been  no  governmental  oppres- 
sion of  the  missionaries  or  their  work  or  of 


Christianity  in  general  in  the  sense  of  anti- 
Christian  propaganda.  Under-officials  have 
taken  occasions  to  work  out  their  hatred  or 
prejudice  against  Christianity,  but  that  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  what  you 
represent. 

Korean  propaganda  in  America  is  filled 
with  exaggeration  and  thus  it  is  most  un- 
trustworthy. We  are  grieved  that  Christian 
people  and  Christian  papers  in  America 
should  be  so  easily  taken  in  by  this  ex- 
aggerated and  often  lying  propaganda.  The 
result  is  the  distorted  and  unfair  views  of 
Japan  now  so  common  in  America.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  our  Christian 
journals  to  give  to  the  American  publie 
a  fairer  and  juster  and  therefore  a  more 
righteous  view  of  Japan. 

Arthur  D.  Berrt. 
Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 

[We  are  glad  to  give  publicity  to  vhe 
above  letter,  but  we  are  assured  by  the  re- 
viewer of  Henry  Chung's  book  that  the  evi- 
dence for  the  facts  stated  in  that  volume 
is  so  extensive  and  abundant  that  no  denial 
can  blunt  the  facts. — Eds.] 
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The  Rev.  Claude  S.  Hanby,  Ph.D.,  Rolla,  Mo. 

[The  editors  take  pleasure  in  presenting  this  record  of  an  unusual  study  of  one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  Bible  by  a  Bible  elass  such  as  may  be  found  or  formed  in  almost  any 
of  our  churches,  and  of  the  reproduction  of  the  drama  by  local  talent  in  the  church  building. 
It  may  well  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done,  as  a  stimulus  to  do  as  well  or 
better,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  may  be  undertaken.  The  following  is  the  author's 
introduction  to  the  record: 

Interest  in  the  Bible  defies  extinction.  Study  groups  may  be  large  or  small,  and  gleaned 
results  commensurate  with  preparation.  The  society  engaged  in  the  study  experience  herein 
related  has  been  conducted  through  a  ministry  of  seven  ^ears  in  the  college  town  of  Bella, 
MisBOurL  We  have  made  a  serious  attempt  to  be  sensitive  to  the  accent  of  the  historical, 
the  Uterary,  and  the  spiritual.  After  a  rich  experience  in  the  New  Testament  writings, 
we  undertook  a  course  in  the  Old  Bible. 

No  book  has  proved  more  profitable  than  the  drama  of  Job.  A  course  of  lessons  was 
prepared  and  directed  by  the  writer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  our  class  gave  a 
dramatic  presentation  of  this  stirring  masterpiece.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
methods  we  pursued.] 

I.  The   name  of  Job    has  been   a     visions  disclosed  rich  tintings,  and  re- 


household  possession  for  centuries. 
Many  proverbs  have  been  woven  from 
the  thread  of  his  life  story.  The 
patience  of  Job,  his  poverty,  his  com- 
forters, have  been  familiar  expres- 
sions from  antiquity.  The  opinion 
grew  upon  the  BoUa  Bible  Class  that 
intensive  study  was  essential  in  order 
to  acquire  a  just  interpretation. 

The  drama  divisions  were  first  in 
interest.  We  made  use  of  convenient 
boundary  lines;  the  prolog,  compris- 
ing chapters  one  and  two ;  the  dialogs, 
reaching  from  chapter  three  to  chap- 
ter thirty-one;  the  intervention  of 
Elihu,  concluding  with  chapter  thirty- 
seven;  the  theophany,  extending  to 
verse  six  of  chapter  forty-two;  the 
epilog,  beginning  at  verse  seven  of  the 
last  chapter  of  Job.  The  prose  of  the 
prolog  and  epilog  was  observed  with 
eare;  and  the  poetry  of  the  other  di- 


warded  us  with  exalted  emotions. 

The  literary  emphasis  was  exam- 
ined without  exhaustive  methods.  We 
learned  that  Job  has  the  nature  of  a 
drama,  with  entanglement,  develop- 
ment, and  solution.  However,  the 
action  is  chiefly  internal  and  mental. 
Lofty  dramatic  qualities  were  recog- 
nized ;  but  it  was  also  agreed  that  Job 
is  very  largely  a  law  unto  itself. 

We  enjoyed  the  comparison  of  our 
text  with  sections  of  Isaiah.  As  in 
many  a  masterpiece,  one  literary 
offering  supplies  inspiration  for  an- 
other. It  would  appear  that  Job  has 
profited  by  the  imagery,  eloquence, 
and  rhythm  of  earlier  works  of  art. 

Using  the  American  Standard  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  we  searched  for  the 
high  peaks  of  poesy.  It  was  nearly 
unanimous  that  no  rhetoric  was  found 
richer  than  that  in  3:11-19.     Many 
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quotations  from  eminent  writers  were 
introduced,  classifying  Job  with 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  Carlyle's 
Sartor  Besartus,  and  Browning's 
Babbi  Ben  Ezra. 

Historical  implications  were  gar- 
nered thoughtfully.  The  Bible  was 
searched  for  mention  of  Job ;  Ezekiel 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  James  in 
the  New  offered  the  only  valid  texts. 
Vivid  pictures  of  patriarchal  life 
swung  the  pendulum  of  opinion  to- 
ward a  great  age  for  the  drama.  How- 
ever, this  sentiment  was  overcome 
when  we  were  confronted  with  men- 
tion of  houses,  troops,  populous  cities, 
kings,  priests,  and  other  evidences  of 
culture  and  conditions  far  later  than 
pre-Mosaic  years. 

Following  reputable  precedent,  we 
considered  the  history  of  Job  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  chief  subject  matter, 
the  problem  of  suffering.  We  found 
Job  dealing  frankly  with  disaster  and 
human  misfortune.  Our  class  leaned 
to  the  side  of  the  scholars  who  find 
Job  to  be  the  first  great  work  to  deny 
that  misforttme  is  always  a  punish- 
ment for  the  bad.  We  considered  it 
altogether  plausible  that  the  drama 
of  Job  should  come  out  of  one  of  the 
exile  periods.  Hebrew  commerce  and 
politics  would  be  destroyed  and  so- 
ciety in  dire  confusion.  Overcome 
and  driven  out  of  their  land,  the 
author's  countrymen  would  require 
heroic  treatment  to  sustain  their  faith. 

The  identity  of  the  author  soon  be- 
came an  issue.  Thus  early  in  the 
study  we  were  entertaining  a  con- 
stantly deepening  respect  for  the 
stately  music  of  Job.  We  were  as- 
sured that  the  reaction  of  modern  life 
to  these  profound  chords  and  to  their 
author  is  that  of  unmixed  reverence. 
Like  Shakespeare,  this  dramatic  mas- 
terpiece nowhere  bears  the  author's 
signature.  Tho  unsigned,  the  mas- 
sive productions  of  these  two  im- 
mortals are  everlasting  monuments. 

It  was  altogether  essential  that  we 


should  get  the  viewpoint  of  the 
author  in  order  to  sympathize  with 
him,  think  with  him,  see  with  him, 
and  feel  with  him.  Therefore,  we 
went  questing  for  traces  of  the  author. 
With  sheets  of  notepaper  at  hand,  we 
jotted  down  references  identifying 
our  author  as  a  traveler,  master  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  versed  in  foreign 
learning,  a  leader,  and  an  influential 
public  man.  Many  verses  reminded 
us  of  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  all  desert  trained. 

The  author's  versatility  impinged 
upon  us  from  every  angle.  His  range 
and  depth  inspired  us  with  awe.  We 
trembled  in  storms,  bathed  in  sun- 
shine, reveled  in  ancient  legends,  in 
fancy  wore  the  robes  of  patriarchal 
customs,  and  paid  homage  to  lofty 
statesmanship.  Whirlwinds,  swelling 
seas,  caravans,  and  the  wailing  dirge 
of  a  troubled  nation  were  always 
clamant,  but  never  obscured  the  ex- 
pectant questioning  of  an  eager  soul. 
We  felt  that  the  piety  of  the  author 
never  lagged  behind  his  genius.  Bib- 
lical references  to  Job,  scarcely  more 
than  hints,  are  not  so  brief  as  to  con- 
ceal our  author's  spirit  of  religious 
devotion. 

Tho  scholars  are  not  unanimous,  we 
considered  our  action  trustworthy  in 
classifying  this  excellent  author  as  a 
Jewish  exile.  As  such,  he  would  see 
just  men  suffering.  Doubtless,  he 
would  observe  tyrants,  thieves,  and 
possibly  murderers  avoiding  punish- 
ment. Such  a  thinker  would  reflect 
upon  the  troubled  thoughts  of  inno- 
cent martyrs.  He  would  know  the 
stories  of  good  men,  suddenly  reduced 
by  galling  misfortune.  These  inci- 
dents would  thrust  two  questions 
upon  his  sympathetic  mind :  What  do 
such  men  think  about  Godf  How 
does  God  justify  such  apparent  in- 
justice! To  us,  it  seemed  that  our 
text  was  the  attempt  of  a  gentle,  de- 
vout, and  cultured  scholar  to  answer 
these  two  questions. 
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11.  The  incomparable  artists  enact- 
ing the  drama  have  exercised  an  irre- 
nstible  spell  for  untold  generations. 
Onr  class,  while  studying  the  drama, 
tried  to  see  the  characters  in  action 
through  the  eyes  of  the  inspired 
author.  Thus,  we  imagined  the  actors 
coming  upon  the  stage  so  that  we 
might  study  their  features  and  ges- 
tures. At  this  i>oint  plans  for  our 
own  dramatic  presentation  began  to 
take  definite  form.  That  we  might 
make  the  personality  of  each  actor  the 
more  nearly  indeUble,  we  determined 
to  reenact  the  world-famous  drama. 
Impelled  by  this  decision,  we  scruti- 
nized with  great  care  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  hero,  Jehovah,  the  Satan, 
Job's  wife,  and  Job's  friends. 

Job,  the  hero,  was  a  radiant  char- 
acter study  in  the  opening  scene  of 
chapter  one.  His  personality  domi- 
nated the  stage.  His  moral  worth, 
religioas  devotion,  eminence  of  posi- 
tion, and  love  for  his  home  and  chil- 
dren were  distinctive  in  every  move- 
ment and  posture. 

To  find  that  the  dramatist  had  pre- 
pared a  non-Jewish  setting  for  his 
stage  was  a  surprize  to  some  class 
members.  However,  Job's  name  had 
a  foreign  origin ;  he  sacrificed  without 
the  help  of  priests,  very  possibly  with- 
out knowledge  of  them ;  he  spoke  no 
word  about  the  laws  of  Moses,  the 
Jewish  temple,  or  Palestine's  desolate 
cities;  and  his  chief  friends  were  not 
Hd)rews.  Thus  class  interest  deep- 
ened in  following  a  Jewish  dramatist 
as  he  elevated  a  non-Jewish  hero,  who 
became  a  popxdar  figure  among  He- 
brew x>eople  far  back  in  the  dim  cen- 
turies. 

As  our  class  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  drama, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  question 
should  arise  whether  Job  was  a  ficti- 
tious character.  No  effort  was  made 
to  evade  any  such  query.  Plewelling's 
Christ  and  the  Dramas  of  Doubt,  and 
Dr.  Jastrow's  Book  of  Job  were  ex- 


amined by  several  class  members.  The 
former  was  constructive  and  helpful. 
The  vivisection  of  the  latter  was  some- 
what bewildering.  However,  both  con- 
tributed to  the  solution  of  Job's 
reality. 

We  discust  the  evident  inspiration 
of  the  far  famous  narrative.  We 
dwelt  upon  the  breadth  of  the  drama 
in  making  use  of  a  non-Jewish  hero. 
We  reviewed  the  traditions  concern- 
ing the  piety  of  the  cultured  author. 
We  weighed  the  theory  of  the  tolerant 
and  patriotic  exile  reviving  his  com- 
rades. We  examined  the  searching 
questions  which  confronted  the  hero. 
Is  pain  evil!  Why  do  the  hmocent 
suffer  with  the  guilty!  Does  worldly 
comfort  become  a  greater  blight  than 
poverty  and  suffering  f 

With  Job  we  tried  to  plumb  the 
depth  of  human  wo  and  scan  the 
peak  of  (Jod's  glory.  In  Job  we  found 
deep  despondency,  bitter  anguish, 
and,  finally,  a  prophetic  cry  that 
would  not  be  supprest,  breaking 
through  storm  and  night.  As  we 
looked  at  the  hero  Job  we  voted  with 
that  great  school  which  accepts  this 
deathless  work  as  a  richly  dramatic 
poem  with  a  foundation  of  history. 
In  the  gospel  of  John  we  can  not  id- 
ways  distinguish  between  quotation 
and  sentiment  of  the  author.  So,  in 
Job,  we  acknowledged  that  the  line 
between  history  and  tradition,  and 
the  boundary  between  character  of 
hero  and  personality  of  author,  might 
not  always  be  determined.  The  un- 
prejudiced disposition  of  the  class 
found  a  brilliant  author  drawn  to  a 
genuinely  human  hero.  To  this  class 
of  business  men,  matrons,  and  college 
professors  the  virile  and  blameless 
life  of  Job  was  the  explanation  of  the 
selection  of  his  mind,  soul,  and  voice 
as  one  of  the  chief  battle-fields  of  all 
time. 

The  character  of  Jehovah  was  sec- 
ond in  order  of  consideration.  We 
attempted  to  examine  the  various  con- 
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ceptions  of  Jehovah,  such  as  the 
Mosaic  view;  that  of  the  prophets; 
and  the  New  Testament  thought  of 
Gk)d.  In  Job's  conception  of  Jehovah 
was  much  of  stateliness  and  strength. 
We  studied  the  authority  of  the  Je- 
hovah of  the  drama,  his  knowledge  of 
the  world,  his  interest  in  humanity, 
his  claims  upon  human  service,  and 
his  appreciation  of  human  loyalty.  It 
was  brought  out  that  the  old  gods 
were  arbitrary;  men  tried  to  keep 
them  in  good  mood.  We  examined  our 
artist's  impression  of  Jehovah  for 
possible  intimations  of  arbitrary  qual- 
ities. We  studied  the  postures  of 
Jehovah  to  find  whether  his  own 
glory  was  his  chief  thought.  We 
wanted  to  learn  whether  the  Jehovah 
of  the  drama  wished  to  ennoble  the 
race  through  the  testing  of  the  hero. 

Two  important  questions  were 
raised  early  in  the  study.  Were  we 
following  an  artist  who  would  exalt 
his  drama  with  a  Divinity  capable  of 
inspiring  affection  t  If  such  was  in 
any  large  way  the  conception  of  Je- 
hovah in  Job's  day,  would  such  mag- 
netism remain  when  temporal  bless- 
ings were  dim  or  destroyed!  One 
striking  thing  in  this  dramatic  de- 
velopment was  Jehovah's  affection  for 
Job.  Another  unforgetable  feature 
was  that  Jehovah's  rights  in  the  af- 
fairs and  affections  of  humanity  were 
never  absent  from  the  plot. 

The  Satan  demanded  attention.  We 
sought  to  compare  him  with  the 
"Accuser"  of  Zechariah,  and  the 
"Tempter"  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  seemed  to  find  it  a  bit  difficult  to 
renounce  prejudice  and  give  the 
author  a  chance  to  experiment  with 
his  daring  actor.  We  were  obliged  to 
admit  that  Job's  Satan  was  not  chief 
of  evil  spirits,  nor  was  he  hideous  in 
form,  nor  was  he  a  fallen  angel.  In 
this  dramatic  creation  we  witnessed  a 
restless,  inquiring  spirit,  venturing  to 
dispute  the  judgments  of  Jehovah. 
He  sneered  at  faith  and  virtue.    To 


us,  he  seemed  an  unbelieving,  mis- 
representing spirit,  a  sort  of  eternal 
skeptic,  a  tireless  searcher  after  flaws 
in  human  faith. 

We  discust  the  value  to  the  drama 
of  Satan's  opinion  of  Job;  Jehovah's 
reason  for  seeking  the  Satanic  ex- 
pression ;  whether  the  Satan's  slander 
against  the  faith  of  Job  was  a  dis- 
guise for  the  judgment  of  sneering 
men ;  and  whether  the  drama  implied 
that  the  Satan  had  authority  to  strike 
humanity  only  with  the  permission  of 
Jehovah.  We  did  concede,  perhaps 
grudgingly,  that  our  author  had  in- 
vested this  self-conscious  actor  with  a 
limited  honor,  shrewdness  of  think- 
ing, and  at  least  a  superficial  rever- 
ence. 

Job's  wife  provoked  conflicting 
emotions.  One  thing  appeared  very 
clearly  at  this  point,  however,  namely, 
that  tiie  cast  of  supporting  actors,  in- 
cluding Job's  wife,  the  Satan,  and 
the  friends,  were  as  so  many  mirrors; 
from  this  point  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  drama,  their  chief  accomplishment 
was  to  reflect  various  degrees  of  light 
upon  the  personalities  of  Job  and 
Jehovah.  And  yet  we  found  strength, 
of  a  sort,  in  this  feminine  character. 
She  too  had  "integrity";  otherwise 
she  had  not  recognized  that  quality  in 
Job.  It  requires  some  sense  of  good- 
ness to  pay  homage  to  virtue.  We 
thought  her  counsel  to  Job  as  much  a 
tribute  as  a  thrust.  We  found  in  her 
admonition  some  proof  of  her  honesty 
of  character.  Whatever  creed  she 
had  held  hitherto,  she  imputed  to  Job 
no  infidelity  to  Jehovah.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  shrewd  and  sympa- 
thetic dramatist  had  created  this  per- 
sonage as  an  intimate  and  perhaps  un- 
conscious witness  of  the  sincerity  of 
Job.  Thus  she  corroborated  the  testi- 
mony of  Job's  children,  the  wise  men 
of  his  day,  people  of  all  walks,  and  of 
Jehovah. 

The  appearance  of  Eliphaz  revealed 
to  us  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  posi- 
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tion.  Teman,  a  center  of  thought 
(Jer.  49:7),  was  the  home  of  this 
friend.  That  Eliphaz  was  oldest, 
wisest,  and  best  of  Job's  friends  was 
the  theory  accepted  by  our  class. 
Analyzing  his  strength,  we  traced 
lines  of  originality,  courtesy,  and 
genuine  sympathy  for  Job.  To  us, 
his  features  indicated  frankness.  We 
felt  that  Eliphaz  could  steel  himself* 
to  the  performance  of  a  disagreeable 
duty,  even  the  confronted  with  mem- 
ories of  a  rich  friendship. 

Bildad  suffered  in  comparison  with 
Eliphaz.  Indeed,  in  order  to  be  just 
toTOd  him,  we  had  to  remind  our- 
selyes  that  he  had  shown  traits  of  real 
friendship.  We  would  not  allow  our- 
selyes  to  forget  that  he  made  a  jour- 
ney of  at  least  a  few  hundred  miles 
across  the  dangerous  deserts  of 
Arabia  to  sympathize  with  Job.  Bil- 
dad displayed  less  dignity  and  more 
directness  than  his  older  companion. 
Lasting  sympathy  implies  deep  under- 
standing. We  could  find  little  of 
either  in  Bildad,  the  fair-weather 
friend  of  Job. 

Zophar's  bearing  indicated  intelli- 
gence, without  which  he  would  scarce- 
ly have  been  a  friend  of  the  thought- 
ful Job.    Could  we  have  located  the 
homes  of   Bildad    and   Zophar,    we 
might    have    found    thereby    some 
reason  otherwise  unknown  for  their 
veneer  of  friendship  for  Job.    Of  the 
trio  who   made   the   unhurried   caU 
upon  tormented  Job,  Zophar  appeared 
to  be  the  youngest.    His  first  words 
were  hot  and  heedless  of  wounds.    He 
rifted  a  promising  friendship  to  clasp 
a  threadbare  creed,  which  proved  lit- 
tle better  than  a  fetish. 

IKhu  played  the  part  of  the  youth- 
M  "bystander."  In  Oreater  Men  and 
^men  of  the  Bible  Dr .  Hastings 
speaks  well  of  Elihu.  The  poetry  of 
his  eruption  may  have  been  somewhat 
JBfcrior.  Tho  self-conscious,  he  dis- 
clahned  prophetic  wisdom.  His  sin- 
cerity was  his  own  best  advocate.  We 


appraised  Elihu  as  far  more  wisely 
zealous  than  Zophar;  clearly  broader 
than  Bildad ;  at  least  the  moral  equal 
of  Eliphaz;  but  visibly  inferior  to 
Job. 

Authorities  were  generously  con- 
sxdted  in  our  study.  No  exposition 
was  saner  and  sweeter  than  that  of 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Watson,  in  The  Ex- 
positor's Bible.  We  levied  upon 
liistory,  geography,  archeology,  the  evi- 
dence of  old  manuscripts,  and  ac- 
credited Jewish  scholars.  Some  mem- 
bers felt  that  our  attention  given  to 
Job  and  to  Jehovah  was  dispropor- 
tionate. But  our  chief  disclosures  of 
the  Infinite  always  have  taken  human 
form.  In  Job  we  tried  to  become  in- 
timate with  a  mystic  whose  pure  soul 
became  more  and  more  sensitive  to 
the  secrets  of  the  unseen. 

III.  Having  decided  to  present  the 
drama,  a  management  conmiittee  was 
named.  This  body  indicated  smaller 
groups  to  select  the  characters,  ar- 
range costumes,  build  and  equip  the 
stage,  and  prepare  the  music. 

The  stage  was  arranged  to  repre- 
sent a  patriarchal  encampment.  At 
the  extreme  right  appeared  Job's  tent. 
At  the  back,  was  a  paper  screen, 
painted  as  a  jutting  wall  of  desert 
rock.  Half  a  dozen  small  pine  trees 
were  firmly  placed  at  intervals  about 
the  tent  and  wall.  Talented  fingers 
converted  a  piece  of  canvas  into  a 
background  of  mountain  sunmiits. 
This  transformation  was  wrought 
with  colored  crayons  and  suspended 
across  the  pipe  organ  alcove.  "Drops" 
were  made  of  tissue  paper.  At  the 
left  of  stage  burlap  wings  were  hung, 
and  we  had  a  front  curtain  of  the 
same  material  controlled  from  the 
wings. 

For  a  moderate  sum  costmnes  were 
rented  from  a  city  dealer.  A  few 
other  garments  were  borrowed  from  a 
local  society.  Turbans,  mantles,  tu- 
nics, flowing  robes,  and  sandals  were 
much  in  evidence.    Thorough  study, 
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originality,  and  discreet  adjustment 
characterized  the  work  of  this  faithful 
committee. 

The  music  was  altogether  appro- 
priate. A  quartet  of  our  best  voices 
sang  a  few  choice  selections.  The 
pipe  organ  was  reenf  orced  by  stringed 
and  wind  instruments.  The  selections 
were  reverent,  glad,  or  tender,  as  de- 
manded by  the  progress  of  the  drama. 
Handel's  Largo,  Haydn's  Shepherd 
Song,  and  Nevin's  Song  of  Sorrow, 
were  indispensable.  A  great  oratorio 
supplied  the  line,  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,"  which  was  sung 
with  fine  interpretation. 

The  author  of  Job  has  been  hailed 
as  a  very  great  dramatist.  We  had 
many  a  thrill  as  we  detected  the  re- 
search and  culture  of  centuries  gleam- 
ing in  a  single  touch.  Nor  did  we 
have  any  doubts  about  the  intensity 
of  the  action.  And  yet  this  drama 
was  well  adapted  for  our  use,  tho  we 
were  all  amateurs.  The  dramatic 
webs  entangled  the  hero  in  disaster 
with  the  least  possible  stage  machin- 
ery. No  real  necessity  existed  for  the 
changing  of  scenery,  which  our  limi- 
tations made  impossible. 

With  the  parting  of  our  sackcloth 
curtains,  criers  in  somber  costume  ap- 
peared at  right  and  left  of  stage,  re- 
citing the  opening  lines  of  the  drama. 
Presently,  Job  entered  in  prosperous 
oriental  attire.  While  he  was  engaged 
in  devotion,  the  heavenly  council  con- 
vened. The  Satan  ascended  a  stair- 
way, concealed  behind  the  desert  wall. 
He  was  garbed  in  Mephistophelian 
garments.  He  sneeringly  discust  the 
unsuspecting  Job  with  the  invisible 
Jehovah. 

Immediately  the  messengers  panted 
to  the  door  of  Job's  tent.  At  the  close 
of  a  happy  day  they  burst  upon  him 
with  crushing  reports.  The  slaughter 
by  the  Sabians,  a  dreadful  electrical 
storm,  ba^ds  of  piratic  Chaldeans, 
and  a  fierce  tornado  had  slain  Job's 
herds,  servants,  and  children.     One 


messenger  followed  another  with  con- 
fusing rapidity.  They  delivered  their 
information  of  multiplied  calamities, 
and  then  sank  exhausted  before  the 
tent.  As  in  the  long  ago,  Job  was 
bewildered.  His  calm  spirit  was 
staggered  by  the  breathless  reports  of 
the  swarthy  survivors  of  disaster. 
Recently  rich,  suddenly  destitute! 
Solicitous  for  children,  violently  be- 
reft! Believing  serenely  in  Jehovah, 
suddenly  scarred  by  frowning  destiny. 

Immediately  the  second  council 
convened.  Jehovah's  original  confi- 
dence was  emphasized.  Job  still  held 
fast  his  integrity.  The  Satan  was 
forced  to  yield  a  point.  Jehovah 
strengthened  his  position.  Job  was 
not  in  the  council.  He  was  uncon- 
scious alike  of  the  Satan's  sneer  and 
of  Jehovah's  approval.  Yet  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  celestial  council  (and 
of  the  heavenly  drama)  was  the  test- 
ing of  the  faith  and  life  of  Job. 

The  council  adjourned,  the  Satan 
descended  to  earth.  He  subdued  Job 
with  a  spell  of  evil  magic.  Thus 
smitten.  Job  writhed  in  agony.  After 
a  time,  his  wife  emerged  from  the  tent. 
Tortured  with  the  grief  which  had 
come  to  her,  as  well  as  to  Job,  she 
flung  wild  words  of  depravity  at  him. 
There  were  moments  of  disappoint- 
ment in  Job,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
And  yet,  she  merited  Job's  reproof, 
which  was  softened  with  a  temperate 
note  ol  faith. 

Dirge-like  music  tolled  off  a  period 
of  time.  Travelers  approached  and 
seated  themselves  in  silence.  Scholars 
have  talked  of  verse  thirteen  of  the 
drama's  second  chapter  as  a  commen- 
tary on  oriental  friendship.  But, 
working  out  the  drama  as  we  did,  we 
wondered  with  Job  not  at  the  length 
but  at  the  character  of  the  silence. 
Did  their  grief  for  Job  keep  the 
visitors  dumb  f  Doubtless,  all  of  them, 
including  Job,  had  believed  that  suf- 
fering implied  sin.    Were  they  apply- 
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ing  their  grim  doctrine  to  himf  He 
may  have  felt  their  unspoken  in- 
quiries about  the  cause  of  his  humilia- 
tion. He  must  have  read  their  suspi- 
cion in  their  averted  looks. 

We  tried  to  think  with  Job.    Alto- 
gether we  found  excuse  to  think  that 
Job   finally    chose   between   an   un- 
hinged mind  and  volcanic  speech.    As 
Job's  heat  subsided,  his  lament  be- 
^une  a  tragic  chant.    We  found  at 
this  point  one  of  those  moments  of 
convulsive    pain    wherein    Job    wel- 
comed death.  Within  his  breast  raged 
a  cyclonic  revolt  against  old  beliefs 
that  dared  not  face  the  whole  of  life. 
The  part  of  Eliphaz  was  taken  by 
one  of  our  church  men,  who  has  had 
much  experience  as  a  Masonic  lec- 
turer.   In  musical  periods  he  tried  to 
riiow  the  perplexity  of  Job's  scholarly 
visitor.     He  began  with  gentle  dig- 
nity, paying  tribute  to  the  former 
benevolence  of  Job.     But  presently 
our  twentieth-century  audience  was 
listening  to  the  polished  Eliphaz  chal- 
lenging Job  to  remember,  if  he  could, 
any  innocent  or  upright  man  suffer- 
ing such  adversity  as  Job's.    Eliphaz 
believed  Job's  suffering  was  due  to 
secret  guilt. 

Job's  reply  to  Eliphaz  was  most 
vigorous.  The  dogmatic  logic  of  his 
visitor  stimxdated  the  accused  man. 
Job's  interpreter  tried  to  make  clear 
the  coherency  and  variety  of  the 
hero's  thinking.  Job's  burning  reply 
conveyed  to  us  a  new  sense  of  the 
merciless  peon  and  violent  struggle  of 
the  drama's  chief  human  character. 

Bndad  was  impersonated  by  a  ro- 
bust young  college  professor.  We 
heard  him  accuse  Job  of  impiety 
merely  because  Job  dared  to  think  for 
himself.  Bildad's  belief  in  Jehovah 
mduded  no  personal  investigation. 
When  he  advised  Job  to  seek  for  the 
Infinite,  he  might  as  well  have  sub- 
stituted antiquity  for  Deity.  He  ac- 
quiesced with  his  older  friend's  as- 
sumption of  Job's  impurity. 


Forthwith,  Job  responded,  and 
found  Bildad's  position  insufficient. 
Eloquently  he  confirmed  all  reference 
to  the  greatness  of  Jehovah.  With 
votive  awe  Job  reflected  upon  the  ma- 
jesty of  earth,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
far  planets.  We  witnessed  Job  as  a 
Bunyan,  imprisoned  but  pressing 
against  bars  that  could  not  long  con- 
fine him. 

Zophar's  impetuous  personality  was 
portrayed  by  the  obliging  pastor  of  a 
neighboring  church.  With  utter  dis- 
regard of  Job's  prostration  he  up- 
braided the  sufferer  for  alleged  of- 
fenses deserving  extreme  penalties. 

Job  resented  the  contempt  and  loose 
reasoning  of  the  youngest  of  the  three 
visitors.  He  contended  for  a  religion 
appealing  to  the  reason.  The  visitors 
were  unanimous  as  to  Job's  guilt,  but 
they  identified  no  sinful  acts.  Job 
repudiated  such  a  verdict,  and  re- 
jected their  admonitions  to  repen- 
tance. 

The  second  and  third  cycles  were 
followed  in  the  same  manner. 

Elihu's  part  was  played  by  a  stal- 
wart young  lieutenant  from  our  Col- 
lege Military  Department.  With 
many  apologies,  he  tried  to  explain 
his  position.  He  agreed  with  the  visi- 
tors that  Job  had  spoken  foolishly. 
He  concurred  with  Job  concerning 
the  greatness  of  Jehovah.  Elihu  and 
Eliphaz  were  in  harmony  about  sacred 
visions.  Not  all  of  the  young  in- 
truder's professions  were  fulfilled. 
His  offensiveness  was  less  and  his 
egotism  no  greater  than  the  same 
qualities  in  Bildad  and  Zophar.  In 
support  of  his  arguments,  Elihu  made 
shrewd  use  of  the  gathering  tempest. 

With  Elihu's  dramatic  disappear- 
ance, our  storm  scene  developed. 
Switches,  rheostats,  a  large  number  of 
electric  lamps,  and  quantities  of  in- 
sulated wire  were  borrowed  from  our 
College  of  Mirjes.  Thus  was  made 
possible  the  spectacular  play  of  light- 
ning.     The    accompanying    thunder 
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was  cleverly  executed.  We  made  a 
further  contribution  to  realism  by 
spraying  water  upon  the  windows 
nearest  the  stage. 

The  dialog  between  Jehovah  and 
Job  was  impressive.  The  words  of 
Jehovah  were  voiced  by  an  expert 
reader,  unseen,  but  clearly  audible. 
When  the  invisible  Jehovah  spoke,  all 
smaller  lights  were  extinguished,  leav- 
ing one  large  globe  illuminated.  This 
light  was  subdued  by  a  screen  of 
crepe  paper,  so  that  a  soft  glow  suf- 
fused the  blue  background  where  sky 
and  summits  converged. 

Everything  led  up  to  the  j^int 
where  Jehovah  answered  Job.  In  the 
written  drama,  three  friends  visited 
with  Job.  In  our  spoken  drama.  Job's 
circle  of  friends  included  the  whole 
of  the  audience.  We  watched  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  burning  pain.  We  were 
lifted  high  on  the  rising  tide  of 
thought,  more  intense  than  the  agony 
of  boils  and  leprosy.  A  supremely 
masterful  author,  our  actors,  and  a 
dramatic  atmosphere  inspired  us  to 
live  the  drama  over  again.  We  saw 
and  felt  that  a  great  heart  was  break- 
ing to  regain  association  with  Jeho- 
vah. "Then  Jehovah  answered  Job." 
There  could  be  no  other  climax  for 
this  drama  of  the  soul. 

IV.  In  a  final  survey  of  spiritual 
lessons,  we  reviewed,  first,  the  dialogs. 
Rich  devotional  intimations  were 
found  in  Job's  discussions.  In  chap- 
ter nine,  we  reflected  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  daysman  or  umpire. 
We  regarded  this  compelling  note  as 
no  mere  suggestion  of  chance.  Half 
logic,  half  prophecy.  Job's  hunger  for 
a  daysman  lingered  with  us  as  one  of 
the  drama's  fadeless  spiritualities. 

The  breadth  of  the  Golden  Rule  no- 
where was  more  incandescent  than  in 
verses  four  and  five  of  chapter  six- 
teen. The  morning  air  of  the  New 
Testament  was  radiant  with  Job's  as- 
surance that  he  would  console  his 
friends  if  conditions  were  reversed. 


Second,  we  collected  the  votive  im- 
plications from  the  suffering  of  Job. 
Agony  could  not  silence  the  triumph- 
ant exclamation  of  the  drama's  nine- 
teenth chapter,  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth." 

Third,  we  were  animated  by  the  re- 
ligious radiation  of  Jehovah's  re- 
sponse to  Job. 

Fourth,  we  reviewed  the  display  of 
spiritual  truth  in  the  pageant.  As  in 
the  prolog,  our  pantomime  included 
white-robed  maidens,  paying  defer- 
ence to  Job,  and  venerable  men  be- 
stowing gifts.  Job's  unassuming  dig- 
nity was  in  sharp  contrast  with  his 
former  degradation. 

Some  considered  the  drama  weak- 
ened by  the  scene  of  renewed  health 
and  returned  prosperity.  But  we  re- 
flected upon  the  more  abundant  health 
of  many  a  man  and  many  a  race,  due 
to  recognition  of  (Jod's  laws.  Pros- 
perous America  has  been  a  land  of 
churches  and  school  houses,  since 
Colonial  days.  Neither  her  history 
nor  the  record  of  many  a  tithing 
church  would  justify  the  abolishing 
of  the  dramatic  pageant. 

With  our  study  as  foundation  and 
our  stage  effort  as  "background,"  we 
constructed  in  four  paragraphs  our 
views  of  the  author's  purpose,  and 
the  meaning  of  his  book.  First,  Job 
is  a  drama  of  the  testing  of  faith.  We 
are  assured  that  a  good  man  may 
suffer  violent  pain,  and  sfill  believe  in 
the  mercy  and  justice  of  (Jod. 

Second,  Job  encourages  the  indi- 
vidual soul  to  claim  the  attention  of 
God.  In  the  drama.  Job  was  vindi- 
cated. Had  he  suffered  again,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  violently  dis- 
turbed, since  Jehovah  had  spoken  to 
him.  Job  justifies  emphasis  upon  the 
Infinite's  recognition  of  distrest  hu- 
man personality. 

Third,  Job  persuades  us  of  God's 
friendship,  notwithstanding  darkest 
surroundings. 

Fourth,     Job     demonstrates    that 
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character  may  be  deeply  strengthened 
in  suffering.  Job  has  become  one  of 
our  mighty  immortals.  He  has  left 
us  the  questions  which  agitated  him, 
the  thoughts  which  absorbed  him,  the 
hope  which  strengthened  him,  and  the 
faith  which  glorified  him ;  all  of  which 


the  masterful  author  has  set  to  ewei 
lasting  music. 

By  our  willingness  frankly  to  ap 
proach  such  questions  and  reasonably 
to  consider  them  we  disclose  our  de 
gree  of  faith  in  God,  and  our  deptli 
of  sympathy  with  our  human  fellows. 
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Professor  John  Wmght  Buckham,  D.D.,  Pacific  School  of  Religion, 

Berkeley,  California 


If  the  question  were  asked :  What  is 
the  Biblical  teaching  concerning  crea- 
tion? virtually  the  only  answer  would 
be,  the  account  found  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis.  And  if  it  were  then 
asked  if  there  is  any  other  and  later 
account,  the  answer  would  probably 
be:  No,  that  is,  aside  from  the  "crea- 
tion psalms,"  such  as  Ps.  104.  Yet 
there  is  another  and  later  account; 
and  by  all  the  tests  of  reasonableness, 
maturity,  and  centrality  of  position  it 
rather  than  that  in  Genesis  is  the  Bib- 
lical account.  It  is  in  all  respects  in 
full  and  complete  accord  with  philoso- 
phy, history,  and  science.  Moreover, 
it  suggests,  if  it  does  not  actually 
teach,  evolution.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  **pools  of  Scripture"  spoken  of 
by  Augustine,  "in  which  lambs  may 
drink  and  elephants  must  swim." 

This  account  commences  in  precise- 
ly the  same  way  as  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis — "In  the  beginning" ;  and 
H  assigns  creation  to  the  same  source, 
Qod.  But  it  proceeds  to  interpret 
creation  in  the  light  of  truths  which 
^  come  to  the  human  mind  after 
that  early  interpreter  of  creation 
spoke— above  all  in  the  light  of  the 
trnth  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  reason  why  this  New  Testa- 
i^t  passage  is  so  little  understood 
to  be  an  account  of  creation  is  that  it 
8  at  once  so  profound,  so  comprehen- 
^e,  and  so  comprest.  In  order  to 
get  more  of  its  significance  let  us  at- 


tempt to  expand  and  paraphrase  its 
wealth  and  meaning. 

1.  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word" 
— i.e.,  the  Logos,  reason,  order,  law, 
revelation.  This  right  reason  (the 
writer  aflBrms)  is  not  derived,  created, 
produced.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of 
God  himself.  It  is  in  his  every  thought 
and  deed.  It  has  entered  into  the  very 
structure  of  the  universe — into  the 
whole  and  into  every  part.  "Without 
him  was  not  anything  made."  More- 
over the  Logos  is  not  something  me- 
chanical, instrumental,  impersonal, 
but  inherent  in  the  divine  mind — 
therefore  conscious,  rational,  personal. 

2.  In  this  eternal  rational  potency 
there  was  enwrapt  from  the  beginning 
not  only  order,  relationship,  structure, 
symmetry,  but  life.  Not  only  is  it  (or 
he)  the  key  to  the  inorganic  but  to  the 
organic  realm.  The  scientific  search 
for  the  intimate  secret  and  origin  of 
life  has  been  long  and  fruitless.  Ac- 
cording to  this  interpreter  of  creation 
it  lies  here — in  the  eternal  Christ  of 
reason  through  whom  God  gave  being 
to  all  that  is,  and  in  due  course  life. 

3.  Out  of  the  inorganic,  life ;  out  of 
life,  intelligence — the  light  of  men. 
"And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 
In  men  life  flamed  up  into  self-con- 
scious rationality,  in  the  light  of 
which  the  whole  cosmic  order  stands 
disclosed  as  such,  interrelated,  uni- 
form, law-governed,  progressive,  pur- 
poseful. 
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4.  "And  the  light  shineth  in  dark- 
ness"— ^a  reminder  of  the  Genesis  de- 
scription of  primeval  darkness.  Yet 
darkness  seems  to  have  for  this  author 
a  deeper  than  a  mere  physical  aspect. 
It  appears  to  stand  for  that  negativity 
which  is  the  essential  counterpart,  or 
antithesis,  of  light,  and  as  such  is  not 
in  itself  evil,  but  which  by  its  very  in- 
eptitude provides  a  medium  for  the 
rise  of  evil.  Thus  we  have  a  sugges- 
tion of  something  which — if  not  it- 
self as  yet  opposed  to  the  good — ^has 
within  it  the  capacity  for  such  opposi- 
tion. There  is  no  gnostic  dualism 
here,  but  only  the  suggestion  that 
within  creation  itself  there  lay  the  pos- 
sibility not  only  of  a  i)ositive  self- 
development  but  of  a  negative  self- 
development. 

5.  "And  the  darkness  apprehended 
it  not."  Was  this,  then,  the  beginning 
of  disharmony,  of  devolution,  of  sin! 
— in  the  refusal  of  a  part  of  the  crea- 
tion to  be  illumined,  the  preference 
of  darkness  to  light,  the  inertia  and 
selfishness,  perhaps,  which  led  so 
many  forms  of  life  to  choose  ease  and 
sloth  and  stagnation  rather  than  to 
advance  through  the  strait  and  nar- 
row way  that  leads  to  life ! 

6.  "There  came  a  man,  sent  from 
God."  Now  enters  the  individual, 
divinely  chosen,  a  witness  to  the  light, 
the  man  who  emerges  from  his  fellows 
and  stands  out  historically  selected 
and  endowed  for  a  speciid  service. 
The  very  name  John — gift  of  (Jod — 
is  significant.  The  divine  purpose 
can  not  be  fulfilled  without  the  in- 
trepid individual,  the  hero,  the  leader, 
the  witness.  Yet  the  mere  individual, 
the  witness,  is  not,  can  not  be,  the  full 
revealer.  The  way  now  opens  for  his 
appearance. 

7.  "There  was  the  true  light,  even 
the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  com- 
ing into  the  world."  Within  each  man 
and  all  men  is  the  Logos  light,  the 
rational  intelligence,  the  divine  prin- 
ciple, the  guide  to  true  and  immor- 


tal living — dim,  broken,  rejected  by 
many  souls,  clouded  and  hindered  by 
the  lower,  physical  nature;  yet  in 
other  souls  burning  clear,  tho  dim, 
ready  to  be  augmented  and  to  become 
regnant  by  means  of  a  fuller  revela- 
tion. Thus  operative  and  decisive  is 
the  will — either  receiving  not  the  reve- 
lation, even  on  the  part  of  his  own, 
or  receiving  it  and  entering  there- 
upon into  divine  sonship.  Now  comes 
the  climax. 

8.  "And  the  Word  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us."  There  is  the 
crowning  creative  act — ^incarnation — 
not  mere  diffused  and  general  incarna- 
tion but  historic,  concrete,  individual 
incarnation  so  complete  and  unique 
as  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the 
Word  became  flesh.  Not  that  this  per- 
fect and  complete  incarnation  denies 
universal  incarnation.  Complete  in- 
carnation would  be  incomprehensible 
and  meaningless  without  partial  in- 
carnation. The  Light  lighteth  every 
man.  The  Word  is  in  everything  that 
is  made.  But  only  when  the  Light 
shines  full  is  the  partial  light  made 
effectual.  Only  as  the  incarnation  is 
complete  and  convincing,  only  as  the 
Word  is  enfleshed  and  dwells  among 
men,  does  the  partial  incarnation  be- 
come fully  conscious  of  itself,  making 
its  possessor  a  true  son  of  Qod. 

Here,  then,  in  the  prolog  of  the 
Fourth  (Jospel,  is  the  clearest,  pro- 
f oundest,  most  satisfying  account  of 
creation  that  has  yet  been  produced 
in  any  literature — ^whether  of  science, 
or  of  religion,  or  of  philosophy.  Not 
that  it  is  in  any  respect  a  detailed 
description.  The  methods  and  forms 
of  the  creative  process  are  matter  for 
scientiflc  rather  than  religious  knowl- 
edge; but  its  ultimate  principles  are 
here  in  clear  and  convincing  outline. 
This  account,  too,  is  virtually  the 
teaching  of  Paul  (see  Col.  1 :  15-17) 
and  also  of  the  author  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Whether  one  accepts  this  version  of 
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creation  or  not,  it  is  no  more  than 
just  to  the  Bible  that,  instead  of  re- 
verting to  the  early  narratives  in 
Genesis — ^remarkable  for  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written,  but  neces- 


sarily limited — ^this  profound,  suc- 
cinct, comprehensive,  progressive  in- 
terpretation through  the  divine  oper- 
ative reason  should  be  recognized  as 
the  Biblical  account  of  creation. 


THE  MINISTER'S  USE  OF  FICTION 


Professor  Charles  Allen  Dinsmose,  D.D.,  Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


What  one  writes  or  preaches  is  of 
small  value  unless  the  thought  and 
emotions  issue  from  personal  experi- 
ence. Therefore,  my  words  may  be 
a  little  more  persuasive  if  they  re- 
flect somewhat  intimately  my  own  ad- 
ventures in  the  wonderland  of  fiction. 
When  a  boy,  just  awakening  to  the 
responsibility  and  glory  of  life,  I  read 
with  avidity  Dr.  John  Todd's  Stu- 
denfs  Manual,  an  austere,  lofty,  stir- 
ring book,  immensely  inspiring  to  an 
ambitious  lad.  But  it  nearly  killed 
me,  for  it  induced  me  to  drag  myself 
out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock  on  cold  Ver- 
mont winter  mornings  to  study  some 
three  hours  before  breakfast.  The 
sure  road  to  fame,  I  foolishly  believed, 
was  through  early  rising.  The  book 
also  deflected  me  from  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  literature  of  the 
imagination.  Dr.  Todd  strongly  ad- 
vised against  the  reading  of  fiction — 
life  was  too  serious,  too  much  knowl- 
edge was  still  unappropriated  to 
waste  one's  time  on  such  trivial  stuff. 
In  order  to  speak  from  experience 
the  good  doctor  had  read  the  whole 
of  Scott,  and,  with  scarcely  less 
thoroughness,  Bulwer  and  Cooper.  It 
was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  these 
authors,  who  had  squandered  such 
brilliant  talents  merely  to  amuse  men, 

nuut  meet  the  day  of  jadgment  under  a 
rttponoibility  which  wotdd  be  cheaply  re- 
moved at  the  price  of  a  world  .  .  .  When 
joa  have  read  and  digested  aU  that  is  really 
Enable,  and  which  is  comprised  in  what 
deseribes  the  history  of  man  in  all  lights 
in  which  he  has  actually  been  placed,  then 
betake  yourself  to  works  of  the  imagination. 


And  if  you  would  train  the  imagi- 
nation, so  runs  his  counsel,  read 
"Chalmers  on  Astronomy"  rather 
than  fiction.  For  a  long  time  I  con- 
scientiously tried  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice, and  in  the  end  I  was  a  prig,  half 
dead.  The  mind  of  the  ordinary  man 
can  not  endure  being  crammed  con- 
tinuously with  such  massive  food  any 
more  than  the  stomach  can  digest  a 
constant  weight  of  solids.  It  is  fatal 
both  to  character  and  to  the  tone  of 
the  mind  to  keep  the  faculties 
stretched  to  the  utmost ;  one  needs  re- 
laxation to  escape  from  the  wheel  of 
things,  to  let  the  fancy  run  free.  Life 
is  not  quite  so  serious  as  the  old  Puri- 
tan war-horses  imagined.  God  causes 
the  rivers  to  meander  leisurely 
through  the  meadows,  the  birds  to 
sing,  and  the  lambs  to  gambol.  Beauty 
is  his  law  as  well  as  righteousness. 
The  artist  is  as  dear  to  him  as  the  re- 
former. Laughter  as  well  as  prayer 
has  a  place  in  his  home.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  while  Dr.  Todd  was  read- 
ing Scott  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
the  rest  of  us  to  refrain,  the  people 
of  Pittsfield  said,  one  to  another: 
"How  well  the  doctor  is  preaching 
lately !  His  sermons  have  more  lively 
imagination,  more  human  sympathy." 

There  is  a  literature  of  knowledge, 
but  more  valuable  and  permanent  is 
the  literature  of  power  in  which 
moral  truth  and  human  passion  are 
molded  into  forms  of  beauty.  An 
editorial  in  the  World's  Work  for 
May,    1922,    calls    attention    of    all 
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workers  to  the  part  the  imagination 
plays  in  every  field  of  action.  It  in- 
stances a  business  man  who  declared 
that  unless  he  occasionally  read 
Shakespeare  he  was  conscious  of  be- 
coming a  mere  routine  man.  To  keep 
his  imagination  alive  he  must  ever 
and  anon  enter  the  poet's  magic  realm. 
Only  thus  could  he  deal  with  affairs 
in  a  large  way.  True  in  business,  it 
is  doubly  true  in  the  ministry,  for  the 
imagination  is  the  faculty  by  which 
the  mind  sees  the  heart  of  truth, 
forms  it  into  images  of  beauty,  and 
sets  it  in  its  proper  atmosphere.  It 
sees,  it  shapes,  it  glorifies  truth. 
Moreover  it  enables  one  to  put  him- 
self in  the  place  of  another.  Next  to 
a  clean  heart,  a  sane  and  vigorous 
imagination  is  a  minister's  best  en- 
dowment. And  for  the  training  of  a 
creative  and  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion the  literature  of  power  is  indis- 
pensable. Here  fiction  holds  a  high 
place. 

Truth  embodied  in  a  tale  not  only 
enters  into  lowly  doors,  it  enters 
clothed  with  power  and  amazing 
glory.  When  in  the  midst  of  Hugo's 
Les  Miserahles  I  was  lifted  up  to  the 
lofty  places  of  emotional  experience. 
I  walked  the  streets  feeling  that  I  was 
a  mile  high,  the  mountains  and  the 
hills  spoke  with  strange  voices,  and 
the  trees  of  the  field  rejoiced.  In 
Bishop  Bienvenu  I  felt  the  redeeming 
power  of  Christian  good-will  as  I 
have  not  realized  it  in  any  historical 
saint,  not  even  in  St.  Francis.  Jean 
Val jean's  tragic  struggle  with  an  un- 
escapable  past  has  not  only  been  a 
vivid  picture  in  my  mind  for  thirty 
years,  it  has  helped  me  again  and 
again  to  see  life  steadily.  That  scene 
in  the  court-house  where  the  cleansed 
soul  of  Jean,  to  save  another,  takes 
up  voluntarily  a  hated  and  unjust 
past  with  all  its  terrible  entailment 
for  the  future,  who  can  ever  forget  it  I 

Every  novel  of  (Jeorge  Eliot's  has 
been  a  distinct  epoch  in  my  intellec- 


tual and  spiritual  life.  She  has  given 
me  a  sense  of  the  majesty  and  the  in- 
violability of  the  moral  law  which  I 
have  received  nowhere  else  save  in 
Dante  and  the  Qreek  dramatists.  In 
fact,  no  writer  of  the  first  class  lacks 
this  instinct  for  the  moral  order  of 
life.  It  is  the  little  authors  who 
minimize  sin  and  retribution. 

A  great  artist  renders  us  this  ser- 
vice. First,  he  enables  us  to  see  life 
whole.  In  the  actual  world  a  long 
time  often  elapses  between  a  deed  and 
its  consequence.  One  generation  wit- 
nesses an  act,  another  sees  the  judg- 
ment. The  artist  within  the  compass 
of  a  drama,  or  of  a  story,  brings  the 
action  and  the  results  together.  We 
read  the  nature  of  the  cause  in  the 
effect.  Thus  we  are  made  to  compre- 
hend vividly  what  we  believed  only 
vaguely. 

Moreover,  truths  which  we  hold  in 
our  minds  in  a  shadowy,  ineffective, 
commonplace  sort  of  way  the  artist 
shapes  into  living  characters.  The 
truth,  the  passion,  walks  before  us 
tingling  with  life.  We  feel  it,  we 
know  it,  we  can  not  forget  it.  After- 
ward everywhere  we  see  similar  peo- 
ple, we  recognize  the  passion,  the 
truth,  and  we  are  certain  whither  they 
are  tending.  Having  learned  from 
the  seers  how  inevitably  character  is 
destiny,  we  do  not  need  to  read  the 
stars  to  learn  the  future. 

The  great  writer  also  by  the  magic 
of  his  art  takes  us  down  into  the 
hearts  of  men  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions ;  and,  living  for  a  time  in  others, 
we  have  thereafter  the  understanding 
heart,  the  tempered  judgment,  the 
kindlier  feeling. 

This  three-fold  service  the  authors 
of  clear  vision  and  steady  mind  ren-. 
der  to  us:  they  help  us  to  see  life 
vividly,  to  apprehend  it  truly,  and 
to  feel  it  sympathetically.  These  in- 
sights can  not  fail  to  give  us  much 
sermon  material  fashioned  into  the 
imagery  of  power. 
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But  there  are  times  when  the  grand 
wizards  tax  too  severely  our  mental- 
ity. We  need  rest  and  utter  relaxa- 
tion, we  crave  a  refuge  for  our  jaded 
spirits.  The  fiction  of  retreat  and  re- 
freshment is  much  more  abundant 
than  the  fiction  of  power.  Mark 
Twain  has  helped  me  forget  many  a 
miserable  sermon  and  sent  me  to  bed 
with  a  laughing  heart.  Gilbert 
Parker's  exquisite  short  stories — An 
Adventure  of  the  North,  Pierre  and 
His  People,  A  Romany  of  the  Snows — 
have  taken  me  up  into  a  far,  strange 
world,  cast  over  me  the  spell  of  the 
North,  of  burning  stars,  of  vast  silent 
places,  and  then  returned  me  with 
a  rested  and  tranquil  mind,  invig- 
orated through  the  simple  story  of 
human  heroism  to  fight  more  courage- 
ously my  own  peculiar  battle. 

Joseph  Lincoln's  stories  are  sure  to 
be  good  and  diverting.  One  is  rarely 
disappointed  in  the  recreational  value 
of  0.  Henry's  yams,  yet  upon  my 
mind  he  leaves  no  impression.  I  read 
his  tales  with  joy  and  then  a  few 
months  afterwards,  if  I  pick  up  a 
volume  of  his,  I  may  read  it  half 
through  ere  an  expression  or  an  inci- 
dent will  remind  me  that  I  have  read 
all  this  before.  Why  I  have  this  ex- 
perience with  the  prmce  of  story 
tellers  I  know  not,  for  writers  in 
every  way  his  inferiors  leave  a  deeper 
mark  on  my  memory. 

There  are  some  unfortunates  among 
brain  workers  who  are  afflicted  with 
the  "terror  by  night."  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  suddenly 
awake  and  all  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
come  trooping  hideously  forth.  Pears 
and  troubles  which  in  the  day  or 
when  in  a  perpendicular  position  we 
would  easily  waive  aside,  now  that  we 
are  horizontal  rise  before  us  mon- 
strous and  horrific  and  will  not  down. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  banish  the 
'Terror,"  which  the  Bible  tells  us  we 
are  not  to  fear,  is  to  recall  some  pleas- 
ant story  and  ifoUow  languidly  its  un- 


folding until  gentle  sleep  comes  again. 
T.  Tembarom,  by  Prances  Burnett, 
has  been  more  effective  than  any 
other. 

But  how  difiBcult  it  is  to  find  clean, 
sweet,  interesting  stories!  Much  of 
our  fiction  is  written  by  beardless 
boys,  or  romantic,  immature  girls; 
the  pages  are  drenched  with  sex,  or 
are  the  vehicles  of  half-baked  socio- 
logical theories ;  we  are  asked  to  asso- 
ciate by  the  hour  with  people  with 
whom,  were  they  living,  we  would 
have  nothing  to  do  except  to  marry 
them,  convert  them,  or  bury  them. 
Why  drag  our  imaginations  through 
all  their  inanities  of  speech  and  ex- 
perience? Here  Archibald  Marshall 
comes  as  an  immense  relief.  He  intro- 
duces us  to  people  whom  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  know,  carries  us  along  easily 
through  quite  ordinary  events,  and 
leaves  us  as  refreshed  as  tho  we  had 
been  spending  an  evening  with  clever 
and  interesting  folks. 

Occasionally  a  rattling  good  ro- 
mance, like  Jeffry  Pamol's  A  Broad 
Highway,  will  restore  to  us  the  zest 
of  youth.  Here  the  lady  is  inexpressi- 
bly fair,  the  invincible  hero  daily  per- 
forms prodigies  of  valor,  and  a  vil- 
lain is  killed  in  every  chapter.  A 
thoroughgoing  romance  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  true.  One  therefore  can 
park  his  critical  judgment  while  the 
imagination  performs  double  loops 
and  nose  spins  in  the  high  ether. 

The  number  of  eminent  professional 
men  who  have  a  selected  library  of 
detective  stories  is  perfectly  amazing. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  men  in 
middle  life  and  over  have  grown  ut- 
terly weary  of  sex  problems,  senti- 
mental love  stories,  the  high  lights 
and  stage  machinery  of  the  ordinary 
novel,  and  turn  to  a  type  of  literature 
that  can  engage  the  tired  mind  with- 
out nauseating  the  delicate  stomach. 
He  who  makes  two  good  sleuth  yams 
grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a  bene- 
factor   of    humanity.      Would    that 
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Conan  Doyle  might  get  an  authentic 
message  from  Sherlock  Holmes!  That 
would  be  more  interesting  than  some 
of  the  communications  which  he  is 
giving  to  the  public. 

There  is  another  type  of  literature 
especially  healing  to  tired  nerves. 
What  minister,  prest  by  a  thousand 
petty  and  distracting  engagements, 
has  not  dreamed  of  a  cozy  home  in  the 
country  where  he  could  enjoy  a  gar- 
den, open  his  soul  to  the  cleansing 
strength  of  the  great  out-of-doors, 
and  read  at  his  leisure  the  books  he 
had  longed  all  his  life  to  know!  In- 
expressible was  the  pleasure  which 
came  to  me  when  David  Qrayson  gave 
shape  to  my  dreams  in  Adventures 
in  Contentment  and  Adventures  in 
Friendship,  1  was  tempted  to  resign 
immediately  that  such  tranquil  joy 
and  ripened  wisdom  might  be  mine. 
But,  alas,  I  have  found  that  these 
stories  and  all  similar  ones  are  pipe- 
dreams.  Did  you  ever  know  a  min- 
ister, or  any  other  nerve-racked  pro- 
fessional man,  who  wrote  an  idyll  of 
his  serene  contentment  out  of  any- 
thing resembling  his  actual  experi- 
ence on  a  farmf  Such  books  are  not 
written.  It  is  the  busy  men  of  the 
cities  who  write  delightful  stories  of 
the  joys  of  retirement.  The  men  who 
have  really  made  the  experiment  are 
not  publishing  books  of  any  kind,  or 
even  reading  them,  but  are  sitting  by 
their  fireplaces  with  their  chins  in 
their  hands,  utterly  disillusioned, 
wishing  they  were  back  again  in  the 
harness,  with  a  steady  job,  a  stated 
salary,  and  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  worth  while. 

There  is  another  use  of  fiction  which 
remains  to  be  mentioned;  it  reflects 
quite  accurately  the  trend  of  modem 
thought  and  emotion.  To  attempt  to 
read  comprehensively  the  flood  of 
books  being  issued  from  the  press  is 
impossible.  Most  of  it  is  certainly  in- 
ferior, yet  we  can  not  quite  follow 
Charles  Lamb's  impulse:    ''When  a 


new  book  comes  out,  I  read  an  old 
one."  As  leaders  we  must  know  what 
the  people  are  having  served  up  to 
them,  therefore  it  is  well  to  take  two 
or  three  of  the  outstanding  novels  of 
the  year  to  read  in  the  leisure  of  vaca- 
tion. If  they  are  good,  then  our 
minds  are  at  rest  to  receive  their 
beauty  and  truth;  if  they  are  poor, 
well,  time  is  not  worth  much  in  vaca- 
tion anyway. 

In  order,  I  suppose,  that  I  might 
form  some  judgment  on  the  drift  of 
popular  reading,  the  editors  of  this 
magazine  sent  me  a  large  package  of 
recent  fiction  of  all  kinds.^  On  the 
whole  the  reading  has  been  disheart- 
ening. The  sex  problem  looms  large, 
the  married  people  are  uniformly  ill- 
mated  and  unhappy,  true  love  seems 
to  be  ^n  infatuation  with  another's 
mate ;  the  conventions  of  life  seem  to 
these  jungle  animals  a  form  of  slavery 
from  which  they  must  escape.  "Their 
honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stands." 
The  romantic  yam-spinners  are  bad 
enough,  but  the  realists  are  unspeak- 
able. Apparently  they  think  that  real 
life  is  known  only  in  debauchery,  they 
not  only  ask  us  to  follow  their  char- 
acters into  orgies  of  lust,  but  they 
literally  strip  them  naked  that  noth- 
ing by  any  possibility  be  hidden. 
Our  modem  realists  know  the  animal 
in  man  so  much  better  than  they 
know  his  soul. 


^  8uee€99,  By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  Hoiicli> 
ton  Mifflin  Co..  New  Tork.  1921.  |2.00. 

Th*  Ytntng  BnehmUed,  Bt  Hnfh  Walpdlft. 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  xork,  1921, 
$2.00. 

TrovhU-Uf'HouM;  By  Kate  Jordan.  latUa, 
Brown  and  Oompany,  New  York,  1921,  |2.00. 

Bfdwr  J  fry.  By  Edwin  Meade  Bobinaon.  The 
MacmiUan  Oompany,  New  York,  1921,  $1.76. 

Beggars*  Goid,  By  Ernest  Poole.  The  Mac- 
miUan Oompany,  New  York,  1921,  $2.00. 

Mr,  WaddinifUm  of  Wyek,  By  May  SinelAir. 
The  MacmiUan  Oompany,  New  York,  1921,  $2.00. 

Maria  Ohetpd^iUins,  By  Lonis  Hemon.  The 
MacmiUan  Oompany,  New  York,  1921,  $2.00. 

The  Wasted  Oeneratiofi^  By  Owen  Johnson. 
Little,  Brown  and  Oompany,  New  York,  1921, 
$2.00. 

//  Winter  Comee.  By  A.  8.  M.  Hutchinson. 
Little,  Brown  and  Oompany,  New  York,  1921, 
$2.00. 

Simon  Called  Peter,  By  Robert  Keable.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Oompany,  New  York,  1921,  $2.00. 

Prineeee  Salome,  By  Borriss  Jenkins.  J.  B. 
Lippinoott  and  Oo.,  Philadelphia,  1921.  $2.00. 
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Some  of  the  stories  would  make 
capital  fihns  for  the  cheap  movies,  the 
characters  are  exaggerated,  the  lights 
are  red  and  yellow,  the  staging  bi- 
zarre. If  the  books  sent  to  me  were 
a  cup  taken  at  random  from  the 
stream  of  modem  fiction,  then  I  can 
say  that  the  water  is  muddy  and 
tastes  of  the  sewer.  I  endorse  Dean 
Cross's  recent  characterization  of  the 
new  fiction:  "Out  of  nothing  into 
nowhere."  It  rises  in  the  springs  of 
shaUow  sentimentalism  and  perverse 
fancy  which  is  not  imagination,  it 
flows  through  a  squalid  country,  and 
is  absorbed  in  a  desert.  I  make  a  few 
exceptions.  Hugh  Walpole's  The 
Young  Enchanted  leaves  a  pleasant 
light  on  the  mind.  Robinson's  Enter 
Jerry  delightfully  unlocks  the  mem- 
ory of  one's  boyhood;  Maria  Chap- 
ddaine  is  a  sweet  prose-poem,  and 
Mr.  Waddington  of  Wyck  starts  some 
interesting  questions.  If  Winter 
Comes,  vivid,  clever,  intense,  is  so 
good  that  it  ought  to  have  been  better. 
Would  spring  have  come  had  it  not 
been  for  divorce  and  death!  And 
was  it  spring  after  all  that  came  f  No 
wonder  that  the  book  is  popular,  for 


it  so  accurately  represents  our  age. 
Puzzled!  Seeing  a  scene  distinctly, 
but  not  the  horizon  or  the  trail !  "Odd 
affair !  Mysterious  and  bafSing  conun- 
drum to  be  mixed  up  in !  .  .  .  Life  1" 
Life  is  confused  and  mysterious 
enough,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  not  quite 
so  inexplicable  as  modem  writers 
seem  to  think.  The  supreme  seers 
have  felt  darkness,  winter,  tangled 
wilderness,  but  they  discerned  a  way 
in  the  jungle;  they  found  a  pillar  of 
light  and  of  cloud  to  guide  humanity ; 
they  heard  a  voice  above  the  storm; 
they  saw  a  light  in  the  darkness ;  they 
recognized  a  divine  meaning  in  suffer- 
ing. Life  indeed  is  a  x>uzzle,  but  it 
can  be  put  together  with  some  sort  of 
meaning,  and  a  glorious  meaning  too. 
It  is  a  great  and  terrible  wilderness, 
but  there  is  a  Light  and  he  that  fol- 
loweth  after  the  Light  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness  or  lose  the  path. 

Read  the  supreme  works  of  fiction 
for  culture,  some  lighter  stories  for 
refreshment,  a  few  of  the  best  sellers 
to  catch  the  drift  of  the  times,  and 
then  pray  God  for  the  coming  of  a 
genius  who  will  "see  life  steadily,  and 
see  it  whole." 
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A  breakfast  conference  was  held  on 
a  mid- August  morning  last  summer  at 
the  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly,  at 
which  business  men  and  church  lead- 
en disenst  the  possibility  of  perma- 
noitly  higher  wages  for  lower-paid 
workers  relative  to  cost  of  living.  All 
agreed  that  better  living  conditions 
for  the  families  of  workers  were  desir- 
Mtj  and  two  of  the  manufacturers 
present  decided  to  undertake  to  raise 
the  wages  of  lower  paid  men  in  their 
own  factories.  One  of  them  was  over- 
heard to  say  to  his  wife  after  break- 
fast, 'TTou  may  have  to  walk  or  ride 


in  the  street  car,  for  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  buy  the  automo- 
bile this  fall." 

One  of  those  who  attended  the 
breakfast  was  Mr.  John  J.  Eagan  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  then  majority  stock- 
holder, now  president,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  On  taking  of- 
fice, Mr.  Eagan  made  a  public  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that 

The  directors  of  this  company  are  all 
church  members.  They  have  elected  another 
professing  Christian  as  president  on  a  basis 
that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  to  be 
the  ruling  principles  of  the  business.    I  am 
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glad  if  the  action  of  the  directors  of  our 
company  will  cause  other  profest  followers 
of  Christ  to  give  this  question  their  thought. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  direc- 
tors declares  for  a  reasonable  living 
wage  to  the  lowest  paid  workman,  con- 
stant employment  for  every  member 
of  the  organization,  and  actual  appli- 
cation of  the  Golden  Rule  to  relations 
between  employee  and  employer. 

Quite  as  interesting  as  these  dec- 
larations is  Mr.  Eagan's  comment  on 
the  publicity  which  his  announcement 
received.  He  remarked  that  it  was 
an  unfortunate  commentary  on  mod- 
em business  life  that  when  a  Chris- 
tian, among  Christians,  announced  a 
simple  Christian  program  the  papers 
should  treat  it  as  "news." 

Two  others  at  the  breakfast  were 
the  president,  and  the  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  of  the  Stock- 
ham  Pipe  and  Fittings  Company  of 
Birmingham.  This  firm  also,  but  by 
different  methods,  is  working  on  the 
same  policy,  namely,  living  wages,  re- 
wards for  skill  and  faithfulness,  good 
will  and  fair  dealing  between  manage- 
ment and  men,  certain  forms  of  co- 
operative service  such  as  medical,  den- 
tal, and  surgical  care  for  the  men 
and  their  families,  and  a  gradual  de- 
velopment of  democratic  relationships. 
One  can  not  enter  these  factories  with- 
out sensing  an  atmosphere  which  is 
human  and  quickening. 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald 
from  Cincinnati  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 2,  announces : 

Six  hundred  employees  of  the  Nash  Cloth- 
ing Company,  of  which  Arthur  Nash,  known 
as  ^'Golden  Rule"  Nash,  is  president,  will  go 
to  work  to-morrow  richer  and  happier  as  the 
result  of  action  taken  this  afternoon  in- 
creasing the  wages  of  all  employees  10  per 
cent,  and  adopting  a  forty-hour  week  in- 
stead of  a  forty-four  hour  week  as  in  the 
recent  past. 

This  is  the  firm  which  increased  cer- 
tain low  paid  workers  from  $4  to  $12 
per  week  when  the  organization  of 
another  clothing  factory  was  taken 
over  two  years  ago,  and,  as  stated 


above,  has  reduced  the  week  to  forty 
hours  and  five  days,  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  the  large  number  of  mothers 
who  are  employed.  It  is  Mr.  Nash's 
theory  that  these  mothers  should  meet 
their  children  at  home  when  school 
is  out,  and  that  they  should  have  Sat- 
urdays for  work  and  shopping  in  or- 
der to  have  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  worship.  Mr.  Nash  in  Mjarch  still 
further  shortened  the  day  of  his 
women  operatives  to  seven  hours,  or 
thirty-five  hours  a  week. 

These  are  factories  which  have  come 
before  public  notice  because  of  strik- 
ing features  of  their  experiments.  Mr. 
Nash,  for  example,  has  been  in  great 
demand  as  a  speaker,  and  has  made 
above  500  addresses  in  the  last  two 
years.    Mr.  Eagan's  experiment  has 
attracted  public  interest  because  of 
the  policy  which  was  announced  when 
the  new  management  assumed  control. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  in  thousands  of 
factories  the  managements  are  pur- 
suing the  same  general  principles  to 
the  best  of  their  light,  but  without 
announcement  or  publicity.     This  is 
the  heartening  side  of  American  in- 
dustry at  a  time  when  the  land  is 
agitated   by   menacing   disturbances. 
One  has  but  to  visit  widely  scattered 
industrial  centers  of  the  United  States 
to  realize  how  powerfully  the  leaven 
of  good  will  is  at  work.     Thousands 
of  factories  have  no  labor  troubles 
and  have  not  had  for  years,  and  it 
will  be  found  usually  in  these  estab- 
lishments that  the  Christian  principle 
is  being  followed,  either  deliberately 
or    instinctively.      Employers    often 
hesitate  to  talk  about  what  they  are 
doing,  lest  they  be  subjected  to  criti- 
cism   and    misinterpretation.      They 
prefer  to  go  ahead,  taking  responsi- 
bility and  hoping  to  approximate  the 
Christian  ideal,  satisfied  if  they  can 
feel  that  in  the  sight  of  Christ,  **that 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  they 
themselves  may  be  considered  also  as 
good  shepherds. 


HIGHER  WAGES  FOB  LOW-PAID  WORKERS 


I  iiare  yet  to  talk  with  an  employer 
who  does  not  desire  a  permanently 
bigber  level  of  wages  for  all  woi^ers 
oTer  the  pre-war  period.  There  are 
doubtless  selfish  and  bard-hearted 
men  who  do  not,  and  unquestionably 
wages  have  been  unnecessarily  re- 
duced in  many  industries;  but  most 
employers  realize  that  the  families  of 
workingmen  most  live  better  and  that 
Ch^  are  determined  to  live  better. 
They  agree  with  a  Western  banker 


Of  all  tho  svila  which  rantribute  to  the 
undoing  of  the  average  workingman — par- 
ticolai^  the  K>-catled  OMkillod  laborer — 
that  of  Ion  wagM,  or  more  precisely  the 
non-living  wage,  ia  far  and  awa;  the  prin- 
cipal one.  It  is  bad  in  itg  immediate  and 
direct  resulte,  and  worse  In  ita  more  or  lew 
remote  effectB,  for  it  can  be  shown  that 
overcrowding,  bad  housing,  child  labor,  mnch 
of  the  ueVness  in  workingmen'a  familiea, 
are  largely,  in  many  easea  entirely,  dne  to 
low  wages. 

It  is  my  own  experieaee,  and  I  think  I 
■peak  for  social  workera  generally — certain- 
ty for  workerB  in  settlements — wheo  I  aay 
that  it  is  the  rare  family  among  unskilled 


irtio  said  to  me  in  October,  1921,  that 
"labor  is  jostly  entitled  to  a  larger 
iare  in  the  product  of  industry." 
This  is  especially  true  of  unskilled 
uuj  low-paid  workingmen,  who  con- 
sitnte  the  great  majority  of  toilers. 
They  must  have  more  for  their  fami- 
lin,  ind  to  see  that  they  get  it  should 
be  the  united  object  not  only  of  or- 
?mtzed  labor  and  the  churches,  but 
fJ  employers  as  well. 

Bev.  Wm.  E.  McLennan,  head  work- 
fT  of  Welcome  Hall,  Buffalo,  a  social 
uttlement  in  the  Italian  quarter  tm- 
der  the  control  of  the  First  Preaby- 
tcriin  Church,  made  a  striking  study 
of  the  incomes  and  living  conditions 
of  wme  families  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  settlement  during  the  war.  His 
teuDcnta  are  significant. 


laborers  that  has  a  large  enough  income  to 
insure  even  a  minimum  standard  of  living. 
Even  in  normal  times — I  will  go  further  ai^ 
say  that  even  when  industry  ia  prosperous — 
the  average  non -technical  worker  seldom  or 
never  earns  enough  to  provide  for  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  hla  family. 

It  is  not  a  simple  or  easy  matter  to 
increase  the  w^e  of  large  uumhers 
of  working  men  at  a  given  time.  In 
many  factories,  however,  the  profits 
are  such  that  to  pay  all  a  living  wage 
is  possible,  and  therefore  obl^atory. 
An  employer  can  not  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  who  receives  a  large  sal- 
ary and  high  profits,  while  consider- 
able numbers  of  his  workers  struggle 
to  keep  their  households  from  want. 
This  ought  t«  be  said,  and  said  again 
and  again,  by  every  pulpit  in  the  land. 
Employers  are  sorely  tempted  by  the 
lure   of   lai^e   profits.     They   desire 
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money  for  all  kinds  of  good  purposes. 
But  we  shall  have  to  come  to  a  more 
Christian  ideal  of  business,  namely, 
current  interest  on  capital,  moderate 
dividends  on  stock,  sinking  funds  for 
unemployment,  as  well  as  a  reserve  to 
assure  dividends  in  lean  years,  living 
wages  for  all  workers,  and  wages 
above  minimum  subsistence  according 
to  skill  and  faithfulness,  and  made 
as  high  as  the  industry  will  justify. 
Surplus  above  these  items  is  being  di- 
vided with  labor  by  an  increasing 
number  of  firms. 

If  wages  of  low  paid  workers,  both 
men  and  women,  are  to  be  lifted  to 
a  level  of  independence,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide American  standards  of  living  for 
such  households,  two  things  are  nec- 
essary :  first,  research  into  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  community  where  the 
factory  is  located,  with  concerted  ac- 
tion by  the  employers  when  that  is 
possible,  and  second,  increased  pro- 
ductiori. 

As  to  the  first,  the  matter  is  fairly 
simple.  Numerous  studies  into  cost  of 
living  have  been  made  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  An  admirable  sum- 
mary of  these  is  given  in  a  recent 
monograph  on  the  Wage  Question  by 
the  Research  Department  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service.  The  following  family  bud- 
gets for  a  workingman*s  family  of 
five  persons  provides  for  a  small  mar- 
gin above  reasonable  subsistence,  and 
indicates  the  needs  of  such  families 
in  various  industrial  centers: 

Seattle,  October,  1917,  by  Wm.  F. 
Ogburn    $1,505.60 

San  Francisco,  October,  1917,  by 
Jessica  Piexotto   1,476.40 

New  York,  July,  1918,  by  Wm.  F. 

Ogburn    1,760.50 

Philadelphia,  October,  1918,  by 
Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research    1,636.79 

Washington,  D.  C,  August,  1919, 
by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics    2,243.94 

Bituminous  Mining   Towns,   1919, 

by  W.  F.  Ogburn 2,243.94 

Chicago,    November,    1921,    U.    8. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. . . .     2,445.65 


It  is  but  necessary  to  check  these 
up  locally  to  know  what  it  costs  a 
workingman's  family  to  live  in  any 
community.  A  competent  social  work- 
er, such  as  could  be  secured  in  most 
communities,  might  gather  the  infor- 
mation. If  the  employers  were  to  act 
together,  as  was  proposed  in  the  Juna- 
luska  breakfast  conference,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  made  easier  and  its  com 
petitive  complications  lessened. 

But  any  considerable  wage  increase 
for  large  numbers  of  workingmen  is 
dependent  upon  elimination  of  indus^ 
trial  waste  and  increased  production 
At  present  labor  does  not  believe  this 
but  turns  its  attention  to  what  it  con 
siders  to  be  an  unjust  distribution  ol 
the  products  of  industry.  The  recent 
and  very  important  volume  on  Incorm 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  Nationa 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  show? 
a  total  national  income  for  1918  oJ 
$61,000,000,000,  an  average  of  $55^ 
per  capita;  or  an  average  of  $2J7( 
for  a  family  of  five  persons.  This  i 
too  little  above  the  living  wage  se 
for  a  family  of  five  to  offer  much  re 
lief  if  it  were  divided  equally,  whicl 
it  could  never  be. 

Writing  on  "Strikes,  Wages  an 
Values,"  in  his  new  volume.  What  W 
Want  and  Where  We  Are,  Mr.  W.  A 
Appleton,  Secretary  of  the  Generi 
Federation  of  Trades  Unions  of  En| 
land,  has  this  to  say: 

The  standard  of  living  depends  upon  t) 
standard  of  production.  If  the  latter  is  loi 
the  former  can  not  be  high.  The  worl 
abounds  with  proofs  of  the  fact  tiiat  tl 
nation  which  produces  little  enjoys  littl 
If  the  miner  refuses  to  produce  coal,  tl 
poor  have  no  fires.  If  the  railwaymen  x 
fuse  to  carry  goods,  the  poor  have  no  f oo 
What  applies  to  the  miner  and  the  railwa 
men,  applies  equally,  tho  perhaps  not  so  o 
viously,  to  the  whole  gamut  of  human  ent« 
prises  and  affairs.  .  .  .  Questions  of  fa! 
ness  or  unfairness  in  distribution  are  < 
profound  importance,  but  they  are  secon 
ary  in  importance  to  the  need  for  produ 
tion.  Those  who  imagine  that  they  C4 
successfully  reverse  the  order  in  whi 
these  two  functions  must  be  performed  a 
indeed  chasing  shadows. 

These   are   sober   and   challengiK 
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statements  coming  from  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Trade  Union 
Congress.  However,  encouraging  pos- 
sibilities of  improved  standards  of  liv- 
ing lie  ahead  of  American  working 
men,  if  united  action  can  be  secured 
to  reduce  the  waste  of  strikes,  lockouts, 
unemployment,  business  cycles,  sea- 
sonal and  intermittent  industries,  lim- 
itation of  output,  inefficient  training, 
incapable  and  inexperienced  manage- 
ment and  other  sources  of  loss ;  and  if 
the  full  power  of  machinery,  inven- 
tion, improved  processes,  and  scientific 
management  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  life  sustaining  processes. 
The  Christian  employer  is  bound  by 
his  principles  to  do  his  best,  as  a  good 
shepherd,  for  his  workers;  and  his 
worisers  are  boimd  also  by  the  same 
principles  to  respond  with  the  best 
skill  and  productive  power  which  it  is 


within  their  power  to  give.  The  in- 
terest of  the  one  is  bound  up  vrith  that 
of  the  other.  What  more  inspiring 
work  could  any  man  set  before  him- 
self than  to  help  put  stronger  and 
deeper  economic  foundations  under- 
neath the  lives  of  our  people?  Mar- 
riage, homes,  food,  clothing,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  religion:  all  of  these 
are  largely  dependent  on  income.  If 
the  mass  of  toilers,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  are  to  progress 
and  have  their  chance  at  abimdant 
life  here  and  now,  it  will  be  mainly 
because  the  leaders  of  industry  refuse 
to  be  profiteers  and  choose  rather  to 
be  good  shepherds  like  the  Master. 
The  problem  is,  "The  transition  from 
an  organization  of  society  attuned  to 
the  major  motive  of  profit  to  one  at- 
tuned    to    the     dominant     note     of 


service. 
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Professor  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  United  Free  Church  College, 

Qlasgow,  Scotland 


These  four  books  produce  upon  the  mind 
of  a  reader  the  same  impression  that  is 
▼oieed  in  the  stanza  of  Fitzgerald's  ''Omar 
Khayyam" : 

"Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
I>oetor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argu- 
ment 
About  it  and  about:  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  Door  as  in  I  went.'' 

It  is  certainly  something  to  read  men 
v1k>  are  in  earnest.  None  of  the  writers 
is  a  dilettante;  all  of  them  have  zeal;  tho 
vhetiier  it  is  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge, 
w  aaother  question.  Each  writer  has  more 
tkaa  an  amateur's  interest  in  the  subject. 
Ebch  has  his  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
if  tlie  arguments  are  not  always  great,  they 
are  pirett  with  great  force  and  faith. 

Professor  Ellwood  starts  from  the  assump* 
twm.  that  "the  religious  revolution   of   the 


last  two  generations,  which  undermined 
theological  Christianity,  has  left  the  Church 
all  but  prostrate  and  powerless  before  the 
immense  social  task  which  now  confronts 
it."  But  if  this  means  that  "theology"  is 
bankrupt,  it  is  a  misreading  of  the  situa- 
tion. Forms  of  theology  may  need  to  be 
revised,  but  Christianity  must  be  "theologi- 
cal" if  it  is  to  live  and  move  at  all.  The 
danger,  no  doubt,  is  that  theological  ortho- 
doxy is  allowed  to  cover  indifference  to  so- 
cial duties  and  even  to  personal  religion. 
As  our  author  remarks,  "It  has  been  theo- 
logical Christianity  which  has  tolerated 
practical  paganism  in  the  Church,  covering 
it  with  the  cloak  of  respectability  by  mak- 
ing the  acceptance  of  a  theological  creed 
count  for  so  much."  But  this  has  been  the 
abuse  of  theology.     And,  for  all  the  vigor- 


*■  fU  Ruofutruetion  of  Religion,     A  Sociological  View.     By  O.  A.  Ellwood.     The  MacmiUan  Gom- 
,  New  York.  1922.     $2.25. 


ling  Okweh»§  for  Old.     A  Plea  for  Community  Religion.     By  John  Haynee  Holmes.     Dodd,  Mead 
—€  Oompatty,  New  York,  1922. 

^^^^^^^fwnd^msntaU  of  OhriHianity.     By  Henry  C.  Vedder.     The  Macmillan  Company,   New  York, 
19Z2.     12.00. 

A«  Oritii  of  th€  Okurehss,    By  Leighton  Parks.     Oharles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1922.     $2.50. 
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0118  arguments  about  the  need  of  prodneing 
a  Christian  world  bj  means  of  transforming 
publie  opinion,  the  plain  truth  remains  that 
Christianity  is  a  personal  religion  first  and 
foremost,  that  personal  religion  does  not 
mean  selfish  religion,  and  that  some  theology 
is  essential  if  Christianity  is  not  to  be  more 
than  a  diifused  form  of  good  will.  Little 
that  Professor  Ellwood  brings  forward  is 
new,  but  much  of  it  is  true  enough,  however. 
In  many  circles  still  it  is  needful  to  urge 
that  the  Church  is  responsible  for  creating 
a  social  environment  in  which  the  good  life 
is  possible,  and  for  attacking  conditions  of 
economic  oppression  in  which  faith  and 
character  are  handicapped  unfairly.  This 
book  summons  such  reluctant  Christians  to 
their  duty  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  equally  against  theology, 
indeed,  more  so.  He  believes  that  'Tro- 
testantism  in  all  its  forms,  both  orthodox  and 
liberal,  is  as  dead  a  religion  to-day,  and 
therefore  as  subversive  a  social  influence,  as 
was  medieval  Catholicism  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,''  that  in  the  blessed 
beginning  of  ''democracy''  as  fellowship  all 
hope  lies,  and  that  the  real  Church  of  the 
future  will  be  not  a  church  at  all,  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  term,  but  "itself  the  com- 
munity, functioning  spiritually."  How  far 
he  is  prepared  to  go  may  be  seen  from  his 
answer  to  the  question,  ''But  what  is  your 
community  church  f  Is  it  Christian  f"  Well, 
he  replies,  when  the  community  is  Christian. 
But  "in  its  ultimate  form  the  community 
church  can  not  be  a  Christian  Church,"  for 
religion  is  an  instinct  of  human  nature  which 
is  broader  than  Christianity.  This  is  logical 
with  a  vengeance.  "The  minister,"  we  are 
told,  "may  work  out  to  a  belief  in  Qod,  or 
he  may  not."  And  so  on.  Mr.  Holmes  has 
parted  with  the  idea  that  there  is  anything 
distinctive  and  final  in  Christianity,  and  we 
may  cheerfully  part  with  him,  wondering 
only  whether  it  is  more  pathetic  or  tragic  to 
see  a  man  trying  to  save  mankind  by  calling 
it  to  worship  its  magnificent  democratic  self. 

Professor  Vedder  takes  the  matter  much 
more  seriously.  Before  trying  to  apply 
Christianity  to  democracy  or  to  anything 
else,  he  sensibly  sets  himself  to  discover 
what  Christianity  is.  Unfortunately  he  finds 
himself  compelled  to  throw  over  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  "never  got  the  social  point  of 
view."  '*The  ethics  of  Paul,"  we  are  told, 
"are    individualistic."     Poor    Paul!      How- 


ever, we  are  better  off  than  he  was.    For 
"we  are  able  to  profess  as  our  faith,  'Qod  is 
democracy'  with  quite  as  much  confidence  as 
when  we  say,  'Qod  is  love.' "    To  read  a  sen- 
tence like  this  is  almost  enough  to  disgust 
one  with  the  term  "democracy"  altogether. 
There  is  vigorous  analysis  in  the  earlier  ptrt 
of  Professor  Vedder's  book,  but  vigor  is  mia- 
applied  when  it  is  devoted  to  proving  that 
Christianity  was  deflected   when  it  ps«ed 
from  the  Qalilean  gospel  of  Jesus  into  ^ 
hands  of  Paul.    Such  a  reading  of  lustory 
is  antiquated.     There   is  a   continuity  b^ 
tween  Jesus  and  Paul,  and  redemption  in 
some  form  or  another  is  organic  to  Ohrit- 
tianity.     The  failure  to  recognise  this  hss 
made  a  large  part  of   these   consdeatioiu 
pages  unhistorical  and  exaggerated.     Pro 
fessor  Vedder  does  recognize  that  "a  Qiris 
tian  theology  wiU  be  a  necessity  so  long  as 
there  is  a  Christian  life;  for  religion  mnit 
not   consist   of   mere   vague   emotions  and 
aspirations,  but  must  be  founded  in  a  defi- 
nite philosophy  of  life,  corresponding  to  our 
scientific  knowledge  as  well  as  to  our  inner 
experience,  or  it  can  not  successfully  appeal 
to  a   world  that  more  and  more  'demands 
reality  as  a  basis  for  its  living."     But  he 
does  not  see  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  im- 
plies a  profound  theology,  and  that  it  is 
playing  with  words  to  call  the  message  of 
Jesus  "ethical"  and  "prophetic,"  and  to  de- 
nounce  the   early   Christians   for   deifying, 
and  so  defying,  their  Master. 

The  fourth  volume,  by  Dr.  Parks,  is  in  an- 
other world.  Here  we  meet  a  man  who 
writes  with  knowledge,  responsibility,  and  a 
sense  of  central  issues.  He  addresses  him- 
self to  the  practical  problem  of  unity 
among  the  Protestant  churches  of  America. 
He  is  not  a  sectarian,  but  he  speaks  some 
frank  words  about  the  "sentimental  idealisa- 
tion of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church"  in  eer- 
tain  quarters,  where  people  forget  that  "its 
estheticism  is  pagan,  not  Christian,"  and 
that  "its  discipline,  which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  applaud  among  those  who  have  lost  faith 
in  democracy,  is  autocratic,  and  would  use 
democracy  for  the  reestablishment  of  a  dia 
credited  autocracy."  He  fully  agrees  with 
Dean  Inge  that  "it  is  the  ignis  fatuuB  of  re- 
union with  Rome  which  blocks  the  way  to 
reunion  with  our  Protestant  brethren."  It 
is  the  latter  that  he  has  in  mind,  organic 
union.  As  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church   he  believes,  in  no  arrogant  spirit. 
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tiiat  his  ehnreh  poasessea  iteme  of  eentral 
Tftlne  for  the  ideal  American  ehureh  of  the 
future,  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship. 
His  book  ia  a  thonghtf ol,  persuasive  state- 
ment of  these  items.  He  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  Anglo-Gatholic  sectarians,  and  re- 
girds  ereiTthing  as  relative  except  unity  of 
tgmi  among  true  Christians.  How  far  his 
practical  proposals  will  meet  with  accep- 
tance, is  a  matter  for  doubt  No  one  can 
proaounce  upon  that  who  is  not  inside  one 
or  other  of  the  American  churches  con- 
cerned. But  on  the  other  hand,  a  book  like 
this  is  certain  to  promote  the  atmosphere 
ii  which  alone  such  intricate  problems  can 
be  solved.  ''The  churches  should  be  ashamed 
to  continue  longer  in  the  spirit  of  Jonah," 
Dr.  Parks  writes  toward  the  dose,  'the  spirit 
wlkidi  faila  to  see  good  elsewhere  than  in  the 
little  company  of  which  he  forms  part;  the 
spirit  which,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revelation 
of  God's  wide-spread  mercy  and  redeeming 
love,  is  angry  because  the  little  system  which 
Mped  us  is  about  to  be  destroyed,  but  cares 
not  if  the  whole  world  x>crish  provided  that 
eaa  be  perpetuated."  The  two  main  tempta- 
tions of  those  who  write  and  speak  about 
Christian  unitj  are  facile  optimism  and  a 


secret  desire  to  merge  others  in  their  own 
particular  system.  Dr.  Parks  is  too  pro- 
found a  Christian  to  fall  into  either  error. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  opinions 
about  creeds  or  the  ministry,  he  impresses 
us  by  his  genuine  candor  and  truly  catholic 
spirit.  He  has  the  essential  note  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  past  and  at  the  same  time 
a  keen  sense  of  the  fresh  problems  awaiting 
us  to-day;  and  it  is  the  combination  of  these 
two  convictions  which  saves  his  book  from 
anything  like  crudity  or  hectoring.  It  is  a 
sincere  pleasure  to  say  with  what  profit  one 
has  read  the  book;  there  is  nothing  patron- 
isdng  about  it,  as — perhaps  Dr.  Parks  will 
forgive  me  for  saying — ^is  sometimes  the 
case  with  upholders  of  his  communion;  also, 
there  is  nothing  vague,  no  escape  from 
difficulties  under  a  cover  of  pious  platitudes. 
This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  brings  i>eople 
together  by  helping  them  to  understand  one 
another,  and  further  by  suggesting  to  them 
the  pressing  duties  and  claims  of  the  great 
cause  in  which  after  all  the  motives  of  unity 
are  to  be  found.  It  ought  to  be  circulated 
widely.  Few  books  on  the  subject  have 
contributed  to  the  ventilation  of  what  is 
vitaL 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

CONSCIENCE 


[The  following  extract  from  Professor 
EDwood's  new  book  (reviewed  above)  we  re- 
gard as  worthy  of  the  widest  publicity. — 
te.] 

If  the  brndness  of  the  Church  can  not  be 
iauBed  up  as  looking  after  the  physical  and 
qaritnal  welfare  of  its  members,  or  even 
M  educating  them  into  Christian  ideas  and 
tels,  what  then  is  its  work?  Plainly  its 
iial  work^  as  vre  have  so  frequently  said, 
ii  fte  social  redemption  of  mankind — ^the 
cnation  of  a  Christian  world.  But  this 
■ens  something  more  than  a  ministry  to  in- 
dzndnals  as  individuals.  It  means  the  trans- 
teaation  of  customs  and  institutions.  It 
■•Bs  the  shaping  of  the  policies  and 
endnct  of  groups  as  well  as  of  indi- 
Tidaala  Beyond  the  Church's  mission  of 
iadividual  evangelism  is  the  Church's  mis- 
M  of  social  evangelism.  The  subject  of 
redemption  is  not  the  individual,  but  the 
verld  of  individuals.    How  can  the  Church 


undertake  this  larger  work  of  social  control 
to  secure  the  social  redemption  of  mankind  f 
Manifestly  the  Church  must  undertake  to 
deal  not  only  with  individuals,  but  with  mass 
movements  and  the  forces  that  lie  back  of 
mass  movements,  which  we  vaguely  call  pub- 
lic sentiment,  public  opinion,  and  popular 
will.  The  Church  m^st  undertake  the  work 
of  creating  conscience,  a  public  conscience, 
upon  the  behavior  of  groups  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  Not  until  the  Church  is  willing 
to  grapple  with  this  problem,  which  we 
might  call  that  of  ''Christian  statesmanship,*' 
can  it  create  a  Christian  world. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  who  desire  a 
Christian  world,  that  if  such  a  world  is  ever 
to  become  a  reality,  the  Church,  animated  by 
the  true  spirit  of  ChristianHj,  must  assumo 
the  moral  leadership  of  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind. A  Christian  society,  we  have  seen,  can 
not  be  realized  by  merely  developing  Chris- 
tian character  in  individuals.    That  has  been 
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a  mistaken  idea  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
<'No  individual/'  says  one  of  the  pro/ounder 
social  thinkers  of  the  present,  ''can  chav|re 
the  disorder  and  iniquity  of  this  world.  No 
chaotic  mass  of  men  and  women  can  do  it.'' 
Such  change  can  come  only  through  public 
opinion,  organized  popular  will,  and  social 
control.  The  transition  from  non-Christian 
society,  then,  to  Christian  society  can  only 
be  effected  by  the  formation  and  guidance 
of  an  effective  public  opinion  which  shall 
express  itself  in  an  appropriate  mode  of  so- 
cial control,  because  that  is  the  only  mechan- 
ism through  which  conscious  social  changes 
are  effected  in  human  society.  Individual 
education,  individual  conversion,  individual 
repentance,  and  the  whole  development  of 
individual  Christian  character  are,  of  course, 
necessary  foundations;  but  if  the  Church 
desires  a  Christian  world,  it  must  have  a 
vision  of  its  work  beyond  these  funda- 
mentals. It  must  see  that  its  higher  work 
is  the  creation  of  public  conscience — ^that 
is,  an  effective  public  opinion — ^regarding 
the  conditions  under  which  men  and  groups 
of    men    live    together.      It    is    only    thus 


that  a  Christian  world  can  come  into  being. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  power 
of  public  opinion  to  make  a  Christian  society, 
and  ultimately  a  Christian  world;  the  onlj 
doubt  is,  as  to  whether  the  Christian  Church 
will  use  its  opportunities  to  make,  guide, 
and  control  public  opinion.  Probably  no 
one  would  claim  that  there  has  been  much 
orgf^ized  effort  on  the  part  of  Protestant 
churches  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
to  guide  and  control  public  opinion,  unless 
it  be  along  a  few  lines,  like  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
all  Christian  churches  must  undertake  if 
there  is  ever  to  be  a  Christian  world.  They 
must  go  into  the  business  of  creating  an 
effective  public  conscience  regarding  all  rela- 
tions of  individuals,  classes,  nations,  and 
races.  The  cry  of  the  world  is  for  Chris- 
tian churches  to  go  into  this  business  at  once. 
If  the  world  is  to  be  saved  for  Christianity, 
the  churches  must  soon  become  more  ef 
f ectively  organized  for  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  public  opinion.  Only  thus  can  a 
Christian  environment  be  created  for  the 
nurture  of  Christian  character. 
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By  B.  Herman,  Our  London  Correspondent 


Post-war  Reaction  Against  the  Old  Testament  in  Gennany 

Among  the  most  significant  events  in  the  world  of  Biblical  scholarship 
within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  was  the  conversion  of  Professor  von  Hamack 
to  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay's  view  of  the  early  date  of  Luke  and  of  the  historical 
reliability  of  Acts.  This  meant  a  complete  revulsion  from  a  modernized 
Tubingen  School  position,  and  it  led  simple-minded  English  readers  to  rejoice 
as  over  the  finding  of  the  sheep  that  was  lost.  But  it  takes  something  more 
and  other  than  a  change  of  critical  front  to  revolutionize  a  scholar's  outlook, 
and  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Harnack's  latest  tour  de  force  in  his  book  on  Marcion 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  his  fundamental  Bihelanschauung  is  unchanged. 
The  book  is  typical  of  the  present-day  reaction  against  the  Old  Testament 
which,  rooted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  Great  War,  with  its  recrudescence  of  anti-Semitism.  The  Jews, 
it  is  alleged,  were  the  cause  of  this  tragedy ;  hence  let  us  have  no  more  to  do 
with  their  sacred  book.  That  sounds  crude  enough,  and  Hamack  would 
scarcely  admit  it.  Professor  Priedrich  Delitzsch,  however,  frankly  avowed 
anti-Semitism  as  the  reason  for  his  quite  widely  savage  attack  on  the  Old 
Testament,  published  at  a  time  when  the  German  public  were  only  too  eager 
to  absorb  it,  and  constituting  nothing  short  of  a  degradation  of  theological 
scholarship.  Harnack  is,  of  course,  cast  in  a  far  nobler  mold,  but  he,  too, 
would  like  to  see  the  Old  Testament  classed  among  the  Apocrypha.    Marcion, 
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he  holds,  was  premature  in  separating  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New,  but 
Luther  missed  a  great  chance  of  doing  so  and  the  omission  was  fateful  to  the 
Church.  Ever  since  then  it  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  urgent  that  a 
radical  separation  must  be  effected. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  has  found  the  Old  Testa- 
ment a  dead  weight.  During  the  war  especially  men  of  good-will  were  per- 
plexed and  harassed  by  the  teaching  of  certain  Christian  leaders  who  defined 
God  in  terms  of  the  Old  Testament  not  at  its  best  but  at  its  worst.  But  the  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  is  not  to  cast  the  Old  Testament  away — to  do  so 
would  be  to  fling  away  one  of  the  great  keys  to  the  gospel — ^but  to  interpret  it 
so  as  to  transmute  it  from  a  drag  into  a  means  of  progress.  Given  the  idea  of 
a  progressive  revelation  culminating  in  Christ,  the  Old  Testament  becomes 
Imninous  and  educative.  Hamack*s  rejection  of  it  is  in  reality  as  crass — or 
shall  we  say  as  superstitious! — as  the  old-fashioned  Calvinists'  reverence  for 
it.    Both  defy  history  and  the  canons  of  valid  criticism. 


Dr.  Tagore's  Advice  to  MissionariA.*8 

Dr.  Rabindranath  Tagore  lately  received  a  letter  from  an  Englishman  who 
wishes  to  go  out  to  India  as  a  missionary  and  asked  the  poet's  advice.    Dr. 
Tagore's  letter  is  being  given  a  wide  publicity  in  India  (one  wonders  how  it 
got  that  publicity,  since  the  letter  was  presumably  private),  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  Indian  idealist  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  is 
as  near  to  Christianity  as  one  can  get  without  faith  in  its  central  doctrine. 
The  letter,  like  most  of  Dr.  Tagore's  recent  work,  savors  too  much  of  the 
"superior  person"  to  be  quite  admirable,  but  it  contains  things  eminently  worth 
quoting  and  pondering.    "Do  not  be  always  trying  to  preach  your  doctrine," 
he  writes  to  the  young  would-be  missionary,  "but  give  yourself  in  love.    Your 
Western  mind  is  too  much  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  conquest.  .    .    .  The 
object  of  a  Christian  should  be  to  be  like  Christ,  never  to  be  like  a  coolie  re- 
cruiter trying  to  bring  coolies  to  his  master's  tea-garden.    .    .    .    The  real 
preaching  is  in  being  perfect,  which  is  through  meekness  and  love  and  self- 
dedication." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  besetting  temptation  of  the  young  mission- 
ary is  to  become  a  self-conscious  apostle.  His  language  is  not  the  unctuous  old- 
/ashioned  language  of  his  predecessor,  but  he  tends  to  succumb  to  the  same 
pitfalls.  The  missionary  who  goes  to  India  to-day,  however,  is  immediately 
plunged  into  an  atmosphere  of  criticism  and  attack  which,  at  any  rate,  ought 
to  keep  him  humble.  The  minister  at  home  has  the  same  vigorous  counter- 
irritant  applied  to  him,  and  one  wonders  whether  Dr.  Tagore  and  those  like 
him  will  ever  realize  that  to  preach  the  gospel  in  these  days  is  not,  as  he 
(karribes  it,  "a  luxury,"  but  a  constant  humiliation  and  searching  of  heart. 

Baron  von  Hugel :    A  Bit  of  Soul-history 

Writing  of  his  much-loved  friend,  the  recently-deceased  Mgr.  Duchesne 
(one  of  the  greatest  church  historians  and  liturgiologists  Rome  has  produced 
m  recent  times),  Baron  von  Hiigel  has  an  autobiographical  passage  which  goes 
fir  to  explain  how  it  was  that  this  acute  and  liberal  thinker,  who  had  so  much 
affinity  with  the  noblest  leaders  of  Roman  Catholic  modernism,  remained  an 
orthodox  believer.  He  tells  us  of  two  things  which  helped  to  keep  his  faith  and 
hk  reason  during  "those  terrible  years  of  1906-1914"— years  which  saw  the 
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defection  of  Houtin  Hebert  and  Loisy,  the  tragedy  of  Tyrell,  and  the  radical 
skepticism  of  Duchesne.  One  reason  is  religious,  the  other  philosophical  On 
the  spiritual  side  his  contact  with  the  late  Abb6  Huvelin — "that  truly  mascu- 
line saint  who  won  and  trained  so  many  souls" — saved  him.  "There  sanctity 
stood  before  me  in  the  flesh,  and  this  as  the  genuine  deepest  effect  and  reason 
of  the  Catholic  Church."  The  other  reason  was  philosophical:  he  became  a 
thoroughgoing  realist.  "I  believe  most  earnestly  that  the  future,  also  in  philoso- 
phy proper,  is  away  from  all  skepticisms,  subjectivisms,  agnosticisms,  prag- 
matisms, to  belief  in  our  real  knowledge  of  real  objects,  distinct  from  ourselves 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  them." 

Preachers,  whatever  their  theological  or  philosophical  position,  must,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  sympathize  with  these  views.  For  if  recent  years 
have  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  the  type  of  philosophical  idealism  current 
for  so  long  is  ultimately  incompatible  with  belief  in  a  personal  Ood  and  his  self - 
revelation,  and  that  sainthood  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  (taken 
singly)  for  the  reality  of  our  faith. 


"Not  Against  Flesh  and  Blood" 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  "the  world  rulers  of  this 
darkness,"  has  for  decades  past  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  folk-lore  and 
superstition.  This  was  inevitable  in  days  when  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was 
prest  into  the  service  of  materialism  on  the  one  hand  and  rationalism  on  the 
other.  To-day  the  pendulum  has  swung  back:  both  science  and  philosophy 
have  opened  doors  to  the  supernatural  and  admitted  into  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility things' that  our  fathers  banished  to  the  region  of  mythology.  One  of  the 
results  of  this^change  of  front  has  been  the  appearance  of  several  books  on  the 
spiritual  warfare  and  the  spiritual  equipment  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth. 
One  of  the  writers,  the  Bev.  F.  B.  Priddie,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  apos- 
tolic Church  was  acutely  conscious,  not  only  of  the  supernatural  in  general, 
but  of  the  supernatural  character  of  its  warfare  as  being  faced  with  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness.  In  view  of  a  devil-ridden  world  it  was  endowed  with 
supernatural  gifts  such  as  exorcism  and  miracle-working. 

But  can  this  belief  in  spiritual  hosts  be  maintained  t  Mr.  Priddie  argues 
it  can.  Vitalism  has  shown  that  matter  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
laws  merely — ^there  is  a  causa  causans  which  has  still  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  this  has  directed  our  thought  toward  new  ideas  of  personal  and  spiritual 
elements  in  the  development  of  human  nature.  Theologically,  the  attempt  to 
restate  the  doctrine' of*  God  in  terms  of  the  Eastern  pantokrator  rather  than 
of  the  Western  omnipoiens  helps  in  the  same  direction.  Nor  is  it  possible 
nowadays  to  ignore  the  cumulative  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  itself  to 
the  conception  of  the  Church  as  engaged  in  a  warfare  that  is  "not  against  flesh 
and  blood." 


^^Editorial   Comment 


A  nation's  life  is  its  men,  women,  and  children,  and  so  its  history,  phi- 
losophy, literature,  ix)litics,  education,  culture,  have  their  origin  and  their 

end  in  the  human  beings  that  make  up  the  nation.    Simi- 
The  Human  larly,   religious   revelation   must   come   through   human 

Factor  in  agents,  and  to  human  beings ;  and  thus  the  Bible,  regarded 

Education  as  divine  revelation,  becomes  intelligible  and  meaningful 

in  the  men  and  women  and  children  that  act  their  parts 
in  the  vast  drama  of  the  divine  and  the  human  unfolded  in  that  book. 

A  study  made  some  years  ago  of  children's  interests  in  the  Bible  showed 
eonclusively  that  at  all  ages  children  are  interested  chiefly  in  the  characters 
of  the  Bible.  The  historic  events,  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  the  religious 
doctrines,  and  all  else  are  of  secondary  concern  to  their  minds.  In  fact, 
these  various  factors  of  divine  revelation,  as  conceived  by  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, appear  to  become  meaningful  chiefly  through  the  men,  women,  and 
childrai  of  the  Bible.  The  same  doubtless  holds  true  of  adults  as  well  as 
children.  Conventional  standards  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  conventional 
methods  of  pulpit  exposition  and  religious  instruction  may  often  create  an 
apparent  interest  in  the  non-human  factors  of  the  Bible;  but  such  interest 
is  more  or  less  ajfected  and  unreal.  What  men  and  women  actually  seek,  in 
th^  Bible  as  elsewhere,  is  the  way  of  life  human  beings  have  i  journeyed  over, 
the  inspiration  and  example  of  human  characters,  the  successes  aud  failures, 
the  hopes  and  disappointments,  in  the  eternal  human  drama,  which  past  and 
present  records  of  whatever  name  do  no  more  than  sketch. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  religious  education,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  all  other  kinds  of  education,  and  study  of  all  kinds  of  books  whatso- 
ever, should  make  liberal  use  of  the  human  factors.  Facts  and  principles 
shodd  be  taught  through  the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children  as  the  living 
embodiments  of  all  that  constitutes  knowledge.  Purpose  and  inspiration  in 
life  should  be  fixt  in  human  minds  and  hearts  through  the  examples  of  living 
witnesses  in  the  things  that  make  purpose  and  inspiration  worth  while. 

The  mind  create  its  own  pictures.  The  picture  of  to-day  may  be  very 
different  from  that  of  to-morrow. 

The  clouds  hang  dark  over  to-day,  the  wind  blows  harsh 
To-day  and  and  cold,  and  the  precious  growths  of  the  human  spirit 

To-morrow  droop  and  delay.     The  hearts  of  men  are  hopeless  and 

hard.  The  aftermath  of  human  hatred  and  destruction 
stares  us  in  the  face  on  every  side.  Life  looks  gray.  Will  it  be  so  to-morrow  t 
Not  if  history  and  experience  and  the  hope  that  springs  inmiortal  in  the 
hnxoan  heart  are  to  be  trusted. 

To-day  naturalism,  behaviorism,  relativism ;  to-morrow  the  new  idealism. 
To-day  education  confused,  commercialized,  undisciplined ;  to-morrow  educa- 
tion organized,  vitalized,  spiritualized.  To-day  literature  seduced,  cheapened, 
soisationalized ;  to-morrow  a  literature  that  enlightens  and  leads  and  inspires 
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To-day  Shaw  and  Galsworthy  and  a  host  of  lesser  exponents  of  the  dark  side 
of  life;  to-morrow  a  drama  that  reveals  life  in  its  rich  possibilities.  To-day 
Main  Street  and  //  Winter  Comes;  to-morrow  Neighbor  Street  and  When 
Summer  Is  Here.  To-day  H.  G,  Wells  and  Van  Loon  and  history  shadowed 
by  the  low-browed  simian ;  to-morrow  a  true  philosophy  of  history,  pointing 
the  way  toward  limitless  progress.  To-day  an  art  aimless,  bizarre,  impres- 
sionistic; to-morrow  an  art  that  mirrors  eternal  beauty  and  eternal  truth. 
To-day  industry  paralyzed,  embittered,  impatient;  to-morrow  confidence,  co- 
operation, service.  To-day  prohibition  and  lawlessness  struggling  for  the 
mastery ;  to-morrow  a  saloonless  and  law-abiding  world.  To-day  a  fever  of 
pleasure,  salacity,  cheap  "movies" ;  to-morrow  pure  mirth,  the  honor  of  woman- 
hood, wholesome  recreation.  To-day  nationalism,  jealousy,  distrust;  to-morrow 
internationalism,  interchange,  brotherhood.  To-day  America  for  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  to-morrow  America  for  the  world.  To-day  religious  reaction ;  to-morrow 
religious  advance.  To-day  fundamentalism,  millennialism,  literalism ;  to-mor- 
row the  spirit  of  faith  and  the  theology  of  experience.  To-day  denomination- 
alism,  division,  disunity;  to-morrow  cooperation,  love,  unity.  To-day  the 
gospel  of  church  and  creed ;  to-morrow  the  gospel  of  the  living  and  conquer- 
ing Christ. 

But  when  is  to-morrow!  To-morrow  is  when  men  come  to  themselves. 
And  why  is  to-morrow!  To-morrow  is  because  God's  in  his  heaven  and  his 
Spirit  is  in  his  world. 

* 

When  the  country  is  confronted  with  serious  problems  like  the  railroad 
aud  coal  strikes,  the  minds  of  those  directly  concerned  with  the  difficulties 

involved  turn  more  readily  to  some  kind  of  adjustment 
The  Square  Deal  where  self-interest  and  expedients  of  a  patchwork  nature 
In  Business  play  a  large  role,  rather  than  to  the  consideration  and 

application  of  moral  principles  to  industry. 
R.  H.  Tawney  in  his  excellent  book  on  The  Acquisitive  Society  says: 

An  appeal  to  principles  is  the  condition  of  any  considerable  reconstruction  of  society, 
because  social  institutions  tare  the  visible  expression  of  the  scale  of  moral  values  which 
rules  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  it  is  impossible  to  alter  institutions  without  altering 
that  morar  valuation. 

An  industry  is  in  its  essence — 

nothing  more  mysterious  than  a  body  of  men  associated,  in  various  degrees  of  competition 
and  coopei^ation,  to  win  their  living  by  providing  the  community  with  some  service  which 
it  requires.  Organize  it  as  you  will,  let  it  be  a  group  of  craftsmen  laboring  with  hammer 
and  chisel,  or  peasants  plowing  their  own  fields,  or  armies  of  mechanics  of  a  hundred 
different  trades  constructing  ships  which  are  miracles  of  complexity  with  machines  which 
«^e  the  climax  of  centuries  of  invention,  its  function  is  service,  its  method  is  association. 
Because  its  function  is  service,  an  industry  as  a  whole  has  rights  and  duties  toward  the 
community,  the  abrogation  of  which  involves  privilege.  Because  its  method  is  association, 
the  different  parties  within  it  have  rights  and  duties  toward  each  other;  wd  the  neglect 
or  perversion  of  these  involves  oppression. 

Then  he  points  out  that  the  first  condition  of  a  right  organization  of  in- 
dustry is — 

that  it  should  be  subordinated  to  the  community  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  best 
service  technically  possible,  that  those  who  render  no  service  should  not  be  paid  at  aU, 
because  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  function  tUat  it  should  find  its  meaning  in  the  satisfac- 
tion, not  of  itself,  but  of  the  end  which  it  serves.  The  second  is  that  Its  direction  and 
government  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  responsible  to  those  who  are 
directed  and  governed,  because  it  is  the  condition  of  economic  freedom  that  men  should 
not  be  ruled  by  an  authority  which  they  can  not  control. 
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No  great  advance  can  ever  come  in  the  world  of  industry  until  men  on 
all  sides  are  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice. 

Those  concerns  which  have  experimented  in  the  direction  of  the  Golden 
Rule  are  satisfied  and  convinced  that  the  spirit  and  practise  of  the  principles 
of  profit-sharing,  labor  co-partnership,  and  the  elements  of  sacrifice  are  all 
essential  to  contentment  and  peace  in  the  industrial  world. 

In  The  Contemporary  Review  for  May  Mr.  Theodore  Cooke  Taylor, 

writing  on  the  labor  crisis,  says : 

I  reeommend  to  all  other  employers  what  I  have  for  thirty  years  p^st  practised  myself. 
As  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  woolen  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country 
[England]  I  declare  without  hesitation  that  our  system  of  sharing  with  our  workers  all 
profits  over  five  per  cent  is  of  the  utmost  moral  and  miaterial  value  and  never  more  so  than 
to^y.  If  all  employers  had  in  good  times  shared  their  profits  with  their  workers  this 
time  of  transition  from  higher  to  lower  prices  need  not  have  been  as  it  now  is,  one  long 
period  of  bitter  struggle,  individual  suffering,  and  national  loss. 

Dr.  Tippy's  article,  on  page  190  of  this  issue,  offers  some  sober  reflections 
on  the  whole  question  of  sounder  economic  foundations. 

* 

On  October  fourth  of  this  year  will  be  celebrated  by  various  religious 
and  other  bodies  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the 

American  Revision  Committee.  This  committee  continued 
The  Significance  its  arduous  and  self-denying  labors  for  thirty  years.  The 
of  the  American  results  were  of  two  kinds:  first,  the  embodiment  of  many 
Standard  Version  "American  renderings"  in  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version 

and  the  inclusion  of  others  in  the  margin  or  footnotes; 
second,  the  issue,  after  a  stipulated  time,  of  the  American  Standard  Version 
which,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  as  a  whole  the  greatest  advance  yet  made  in 
concerted  effort  to  have  the  Bible  "understanded  of  the  people."  It  is  the 
culmination  of  the  long  line  of  English  renderings  begun  by  Caedmon  and 
carried  by  a  series  that  includes  Wyclif ,  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  the  authors 
of  the  "Authorized  Version." 

The  improvements  of  the  future  will  depend  in  all  probability  on  studies 
of  the  text,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  now  being  made  by  many 
faithful  scholars  working  devotedly  in  the  new  light  constantly  being  focused 
on  this  problem. 

Meanwhile  the  celebration  will  honor  anew  the  names  of  such  men  as 
Drs.  Philip  Schaff,  Howard  Crosby,  William  Henry  Qreen,  Joseph  Henry 
Thayer,  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  and  the  rest  of  the  noble  company  of 
American  Revisers,  of  whose  fidelity  to  their  task  this  celebration  again  re- 
minds us.  The  occasion  will  ffive  new  opportunities  to  pastors  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  Biblical  study,  especially  to  that  best  of  versions, 
the  American  Standard. 


The  Labor  Sunday  Messafce  for  this  year  will  consist  of  a  concise  summary  of  important  labotr 
«v«ati  and   court  decisions  for   1921  and  1922,  together  with  brief  introdaetory  obseryations. 

The  messase  nu^y  he  secured  for  fifteen  cents,  which  includes  postage,  by  wrinng  to  the  Oommission 
OS  the  Church  and  Social  Serrice,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  Oity.  (Federal  OouneU  of  th€ 
(AmAst  of  OhriH  in  Amtriea.) 


Free  literature  on  Christian  public  education  will  be  furnished  to  pastors  who  are  planning  to 
vtt$ek  on    some  phase  of  that  subject  on  the  day  of  prayer  for  public  schools,   the  second  or  other 
<»aTflnient    Sabbath   of   September.      This   literature   consists   of   a   packet  of   pamphlets   and   may   Ka 
obtained  by  addreasing  a  postal  to  the  National  Reform  Association,  209  Ninth  Street,  Fittebursh    p* 
u4  stating  where  this  notice  was  seen.  *  '        *• 


The    Preacher 
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TIME-SAVING  IDEAS  FOR  MINISTERS 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Bloomfield,  Owego,  N.  Y, 
The  time  factor  is  one  of  the  great-     seeks  for  a  text  for  the  coming  Sun- 


est  problems  of  the  ministry.  The 
modem  trend  toward  specialization 
in  so  many  of  our  church  activities 
has  compelled  the  minister  to  become 
more  like  a  business  executive  than  a 
pastor  and  teacher.  If  he  attempts 
to  ''run"  all  the  organizations  and 
activities  advocated  by  our  various 
"movements,"  he  is  liable  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  mass  of  details  and  lose 
the  time  for  that  gathering  of  power, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  gathering  of 
ideas,  which  is  essential  to  the  life  of 
his  church.  Tet  he  must  adopt  and 
oversee  many  of  these  new  activities, 
and  hence  the^He^d  for  adopting  at 
the  same  time  any  idea  which  will 
conserve  his  time,  and  if  possible  in- 
crease his  efficiency. 

Organization  of  time  is  the  secret, 
but  most  ministers  are  nonplussed  by 
the  problem.  Their  duties  are  so 
manifold  and  irregular  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  follow  any  system. 
Here  is  a  clue  to  the  maze  by  which 
whole  sections  of  time  can  be  saved. 

It  lies  in  a  principle  which  can  be 
stated  thus: 

Every  recurring  task  can  be  or- 
ganized. 

Example  number  one  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle:  Nearly 
every  minister  has  to  find  two  texts 
each  week;  that  will  be  true  as  long 
as  he  is  in  the  active  ministry.  Many 
a  minister's  life  is  overshadowed  by 
the  misery  of  text  hunting,  by  the 
feeling  that  precious  time  is  wasted 
every  week  in  the  task.    Yet  he  never 


day  without  passing  by  several  that 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  other  oc- 
casions; as  they  are  not  fitted  for  the 
day,  or  would  take  too  much  time  to 
prepare,  they  are  passed  by  and 
promptly  forgotten.  If  he  would  sit 
down  in  his  study  for  two  hours  with 
the  purpose  of  arranging  a  series  of 
sermons  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  ahead, 
he  would  find  it  a  fairly  simple  thing. 
He  would  find  his  texts  and  themes 
for  eight  weeks  in  as  little  time  as  he 
usually  spends  in  finding  them  for 
one  week,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  collect  material 
for  all  in  his  reading  and  experience 
during  the  period  they  cover. 

Example  number  two :  Every  min- 
ister who  makes  the  most  of  his  ser- 
vice spends  much  time  selecting 
h3anns,  probably  reading  over  and 
testing  scores  in  order  to  find  half  a 
dozen.  Yet  he  passes  by  a  number 
he  would  like  to  have  for  some  other 
sermon.  If  he  had  his  sermons  ar- 
ranged eight  or  ten  weeks  ahead  he 
could  select  the  h3rmns  for  them  in 
little  more  time  than  he  usually 
spends  selecting  h3rmns  for  a  week. 

A  minister  to  whom  this  suggestion 
was  made  writes  this: 

"Thanks  for  that  suggestion  about 
selecting  hymns.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  yesterday  I  prepared  sermon 
themes,  texts,  scripture,  psalter,  and 
hymns  for  both  sermons  for  eight 
weeks,  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
energy." 

Example  number   three:     Stories 
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for  the  children  are  used  every  week 
by  many  ministers  and  most  of  them 
are  selected  from  books  of  stories. 
Selecting  by  the  weeks  as  they  go 
puts  the  man  in  the  same  position  as 
selecting  hymns.  Many  stories  are 
summer  or  winter  stories,  or  special- 
day  stories,  and  have  to  be  passed 


over  by  the  man  seeking  for  the  one 
day;  but  the  man  who  is  planning 
ahead  can  save  hours  by  selecting 
them  all  at  one  time.  A  minister  said, 
"I  was  able  to  select  stories  for  eigh- 
teen weeks  in  less  than  three  hours, 
and  I  have  spent  as  much  time  as  that 
trying  to  find  two  good  stories." 


KINDLING  AND  INSPIRING  THOUGHTS 


All  wifldom  is  a  divine  gift. — Clemens  ALEXANDsiNns. 

Plain  induatrj  is  more  important  than  cleverness. — ^William  Feather. 

Suffer  us  not  for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from  thee. — ^Ancient  Lituroy. 

Democracy  is  fellowship,  science  is  knowledge,  religion  is  love;  and  these  three  are 
friends. — Joseph  Foet  Newton. 

To  sweep  a  mass  of  men  with  spellbinding  emotional  appeal  is  not  good  religion,  nor 
is  it  true  statesmanship. — ^Thb  Christian  Century. 

Some  missionaries  are  so  deeply  religions  (in  the  orthodox  sense)  that  they  are  con- 
stitutionally incapable  of  conceiving  that  any  one  can  really  be  happy  unless  he  has  been 
saved. — Stepansson. 

When  we  stop  growing  morally  and  intellectually,  we  ought  to  be  buried,  if  not  in  our 
own  interest^  at  least  to  protect  our  fellow  men  and  women  from  the  stench  of  our  decay. — 
Edward  HowAkb  Griggs. 

*i"It  is  better  to  have  the  pain  if  it  brings  the  pearl.  It  is  better  to  have  a  thorn  in  the 
one  balance  if  it  brings  such  grace  into  the  opposite  balance  that  one  is  better  off  with  the 
thorn  than  without  it. — F.  W.  Boreham. 

Simplicity  and  purity  are  the  two  things  by  which  a  man  is  lifted  above  all  earthly 
things.  Simplicity  is  in  the  intention,  purity  in  the  affection ;  simplicity  tends  to  God,  purity 
apprehends  and  tastes  him. — Thomas  A  Kempis. 

Labor  is  the  price  of  life.  The  tree  labors  in  growth;  the  field-mouse  labors  in  each 
search  for  grain.  Man  differs  from  other  animals  in  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  labors  and 
articulate  concerning  them. — ^Arthur  Pound. 

Medical  science  is  so  definitely  based  upon  and  intimately  associated  with  zoology, 
botany,  chemistry,  and  physics  that  advance  in  medical  science  must  naturally  wait  upon 
advance  in  all  the  sciences  just  named  as  fundamental  to  it. — W.  S.  Hall,  M.D. 

Employers  tell  workingmen  not  to  watch  the  clock.  Employers  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  it  is  just  as  foolish  for  them  to  watch  their  profits  as  it  is  for  workingmen  to  watch 
the  dock. — ^Henry  Fobd. 

The  curious  fact  that  the  human  embryo  in  its  successive  stages  of  development  is 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  lower  forms  of  life  suggests  the  thought  that  every  human 
soul  must  travel  life's  pathway  from  the  moneron  to  Christ. — T.  C.  Foote. 

The  golden  hopes  of  mankind  can  be  realized  only  by  men  who  have  iron  in  their 
blood;  by  men  who  scorn  to  do  wrong  and  equally  scorn  to  submit  to  wrong;  by  men  of 
gentle  souls  whose  hearts  are  harder  than  steel  in  their  readii^ess  to  war  against  brutality 
and  eviL — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Work  is  no  grievance  and  no  grief,  nor  is  it  a  dullard  sluggard's  story.  It  is  a  chime 
of  bells  that  swing  and  hearten  all  who  hear.  It  is  a  laughter  in  the  skies,  a  flight  among 
the  clouds,  a  rapture  in  the  sun.  When  we  recollect  all  we  have  done,  how  sweet  the 
penwalf— W.  A.  Quale. 

We  believe,  and  on  the  whole  justly,  that  we  are  much  more  sensitive  to  the  maladjust- 
Bwats  of  a  world  that  our  fathers  were  pleased  to  accept  as  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
We  have  made  a  duty  of  discontent.  In  a  word,  where  our  fathers  were  smug  and  dead, 
we  are  dissatisfled  and  alivS. — Simeon  Strunsky. 


The    Pastor 


ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES  IN  CHURCH 

PRACTISE 


John  P.  Cowan,  D.D.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


It  shouldn't  make  any  one  blush  to 
admit  that  "the  children  of  this  world 
are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light,"  since  Jesus  said  it. 
But  to  come  down  to  specific  "cases," 
at  least  three  almost  revolutionary 
economic  principles  lately  strest  give 
the  "children  of  light"  a  mouthful. 

1.  "Regenerative  braking"  is  a  sug- 
gestive phrase  smacking  somewhat  of 
evangelism.  It  is  used  by  Herbert 
Quick  in  urging  the  electrification  of 
steam  railroads  as  their  only  salvation 
from  bankruptcy. 

What  is  "regenerative  braking"  t  It 
is  braking  trains  without  brakes — 
simply  by  reversing  the  electric 
motors  into  generators  and  thus  har- 
nessing to  the  job  of  generating  power 
to  climb  the  next  grade  the  momen- 
tum that  would  plunge  the  train  down 
a  grade  into  a  pile  of  junk. 

Here  is  the  way  it  works :  coasting 
at  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  the  reversed 
motors  charge  as  much  "juice"  into 
the  line  as  they  sucked  out  climbing 
at  fourteen  miles.  How  does  this 
eclipse  the  steam-drawn  train !  Why, 
its  engine  is  burning  coal  all  the  way 
down,  and  what  the  company  gets  out 
of  it  is  the  squeal  of  the  hot  brake- 
shoe  wearing  out  on  the  wheels.  That 
might  be  called  "degenerative  brak- 
ing." 

How  may  the  Church  convert  its 
handicaps  into  positive  driving 
power  t  What  is  the  spiritual  equiva- 
lent of  "regenerative  braking?" 

Take  this  concrete  illustration.    In 


the  average  adolescents'  and  men's 
Bible  classes  the  teachers'  problem  is 
to  head  oflf  "hot-air"  discussions,  to 
curb  restlessness,  whispering,  and 
"cutting  up,"  or  to  draw  out  rankling 
prejudices,  objections,  misunderstand- 
ings. The  purely  didactic  method  of 
trying  to  cram  certain  truths  down 
unwilling  throats  doesn't  meet  any  of 
these  problems. 

One  wide-awake  editor  of  lesson 
helps  has  launched  a  "lesson  discus- 
sion questionnaire."  There  are  six  or 
eight  topics,  notes,  illustrations,  and 
discussion  questions  on  each  lesson, 
each  of  which  presents  two  sides  of 
an  ethical  or  moral  issue  so  sharply 
that  discussion  is  provoked.  It  is  de- 
signed to  bring  out  objections,  rank- 
ling prejudices,  and  befuddling  mis- 
understandings. In  airing  these  the 
feeling  behind  them  is  expended,  and 
the  right  side  of  the  problem  is 
strengthened  by  the  very  attacks  that 
have  spent  themselves  upon  it,  as  a 
quartering  wind  against  a  ship's  sails 
push  the  craft  ahead.  It  is  the  get- 
together  principle  of  the  open  forum 
applied  to  Sunday-school  teaching. 
It  is  one  kind  of  "regenerative  brak- 
ing" in  the  realm  of  religious  educa- 
tion. 

It  isn't  hard  to  see  how  mischievous 
human  traits  or  tendencies  may  be 
used  as  a  regenerative  brake,  socially 
and  morally.  For  example,  a  child  is 
afflicted  with  what  we  call  "prurient 
curiosity."  It  eavesdrops  at  the  key- 
hole to  overhear  what  the  servants  are 
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saying  to  one  another  confidentially, 
and  then  "tattles"  it  to  schoolmates. 
Now  there  you  have  the  red-hot, 
creaking,  smoking  brake-shoe,  wasting 
young  vitality. 

But  suppose  the  mother  or  teacher 
does  some  regenerative  braking  ?  This 
mischievous  trait  is  turned  into  a  gen- 
erator and  harnessed  to — well,  say, 
geography  or  history  lessons  by  piqu- 
ing the  curiosity  of  the  child  concern- 
ing strange  lands  and  peoples,  just  as 
the  servants'  low  conversation  made 
its  ears  itch  to  know  what  they  were 
saying.  Presto!  tattling  waste  is 
turned  into  educational  gain. 

This  principle  of  regenerative  brak- 
ing in  ethics  and  morals  is  suscepti- 
ble of  many  other  applications — for 
instance,  eighteenth-amendment  en- 
forcement. Here  we  have  an  ultra 
individualism,  a  prejudice  against 
"Puritan  blue  laws,"  a  jealousy  of 
personal  liberty  making  the  Volstead 
brake-shoe  hum  and  smoke.  Regen- 
erative braking  would  set  at  construc- 
tive tasks  the  misspent  energies  that 
concoct  home  brew  and  engage  in 
bootlegging  and  smuggling.  Tax  the 
bootleg  activity  in  support  of  prisons, 
irrigate  land  instead  of  throats,  and 
drain  swamps  instead  of  bottles.  Of- 
fer prizes  for  the  best  home-brew 
fuel  alcohol  so  alluring  that  "Get- 
Rich  -  Quick  Wallingf  ordfs"  gilt- 
edged  roads  to  wealth  would  look  like 
cow-paths.  Put  rum-runners  to  crack- 
ing stone  for  highways  over  which 
the  illicit  traffic  now  passes.  By  bold 
strokes  of  statesmanship  convert  the 
whole  force  of  lawlessness  into  re- 
generative braking,  instead  of  frit- 
tering energy  away  in  the  picayune 
effort  of  hunting  down  the  man  with 
a  pint  flask  in  his  hip  pocket.  Make 
the  "hair  of  the  dog  cure  the  bite." 

2.  "Standardizing  products"  is  a 
second  economic  principle  of  vast  im- 
portance, now  being  worked  out  by 
Secretary  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  For 
example,   he   found   that   the   brick- 


makers  were  putting  out  sixty-six 
styles  of  paving  brick,  to  meet  all 
the  whims  of  buyers.  Some  of  these 
sizes  were  little  called  for,  but  had 
to  be  kept  in  stock,  and  the  loss  on 
them  was  charged  to  the  price  of  the 
other  sizes.  Mr.  Hoover  saw  the 
waste,  and  got  the  manufacturers  and 
buyers  into  an  "open  forum"  where 
they  agreed  to  cut  the  sizes  from 
sixty-six  to  eleven,  which  will  make 
a  great  saving  to  the  public. 

Another  instance:  there  were  nine 
different  sizes  and  styles  of  cast-iron 
seats  for  plows,  reapers,  tractors,  etc. 
None  had  any  special  advantage  over 
the  others ;  a  farmer  was  just  as  tired 
after  riding  one  all  day  as  another. 
Mr.  Hoover  induced  the  manufactur- 
ers to  standardize  on  one  seat.  It  will 
be  a  better  seat.  The  farmers  will 
all  ride  it  and  be  more  comfortable, 
besides  saving  money  and  trouble. 

Apply  this  principle  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  denominational  Sunday- 
school  lesson  helps,  other  publications, 
missionary  societies,  colleges,  etc.  Re- 
member that  there  are  180  varieties 
of  sectarian  Sunday-school  publica- 
tions listed  in  Ayer's  Newspaper  Di- 
rectory, all  printed  from  different 
type  on  different  presses,  and  edited 
by  different  staffs  of  salaried  workers, 
and  some  for  relatively  small  constitu- 
encies. One  wants  to  grin  sardoni- 
cally at  the  huge  farce  being  enacted. 

As  a  beginning,  this  array  of  non- 
descript publications,  with  sectarian 
names  legion,  might  be  "simplified^* 
(that  is  the  word  Mr.  Hoover  prefers 
to  the  more  irritating  one  "standard- 
ize") into  half  a  dozen  large  groups 
— ^Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  etc.  A  number 
of  years  ago  an  astute  man.  Rev. 
Rufus  W.  Miller,  D.D.,  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  Board  of  Sunday- 
school  publications,  attempted  to 
make  a  beginning  at  this  by  offering 
syndicated  pages  to  a  number  of  these 
various  periodicals.    The  same  thing 
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was  tried  by  others  in  the  form  of 
syndicated  articles  for  the  denomina- 
tional papers. 

More  recently  the  M.  E.  Church 
North  and  the  M.  E.  Church  South 
have  been  syndicating  many  pages  of 
matter  in  The  Sunday-school  Journal 
and  Sunday-school  Magazine,  respec- 
tively. And  the  Congregationalists, 
Pre^yterians,  Methodist  Protestants, 
and  United  Brethren  have  editions 
of  a  young  people's  weekly  paper 
which  are  printed  from  the  same 
plates,  with  the  exception  of  one  page. 
It  is  a  successful  standardization,  and 
a  much  better  paper  than  any  one 
denomination  alone  could  produce. 

In  such  home  mission  fields  as 
Alaska  and  certain  of  the  Northwest- 
em  States,  also  in  Maine  and  some 
older  States,  a  comity  is  practised 
among  denominations  by  which  cer- 
tain territory  is  allotted  to  each.  This 
is  done  in  Mexico,  China,  Hawaii, 
Korea,  and  other  foreign  fields.  It 
is  an  adaptatioiii  of  Mr.  Hoover's  prin- 
ciple of  standardizing,  or  "simplify- 
ing," for  the  sake  of  economy  and 
efficiaiey.  But  the  applications  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  are  so  vast  and 
untouched  that  present  achievements 
are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

3.  The  Superpower  Plant  is  a  third 
economic  principle  that  the  Church 
must  come  to  use.  It  is  recommended 
to  the  railroads  in  electrifying  their 
lines.  Mr.  Quick  contends  for  a  few 
great  electric-generating  plants  near 
the  coal  mines  and  water-power 
sources,  under  a  separate  corporation, 
to  sell  power  to  railroads  and  other 
users.  It  will  be  more  economical 
because,  with  individual  users  the 
"peak  load"  comes  at  different  inter- 
vals and  can  not  be  distributed  as  it 
can  with  a  corporation  that  supplies 
all  classes  of  users  whose  "peak  load" 
comes  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 
The  loss  to  capital  while  plant  is  part- 
ly idle,  yet  must  be  able  to  deliver 
peak-load  requirements,  is  immense. 


Now  this  principle  applies  to  our 
preceding  Church  problem.  There  is 
tremendous  unvisualized  waste  in 
small  sectarian  plants,  whether  rival 
local  churches,  printing  plants,  mis- 
sions, colleges,  or  what-not.  A  few 
superpower  plants  for  educating  mis- 
sionaries and  ministers,  for  training 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  lay  work- 
ers, would  mean  untold  gain  in  qual- 
ity of  equipment  and  efficiency. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  com- 
munities this  is  being  cautiously 
worked  out  in  the  shape  of  community 
schools  of  religious  education,  for 
training  Sunday-school  teachers,  and 
conducting  vacation  Bible  schools.  In 
a  few  cases,  as  in  the  removal  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  to 
Harvard,  and  the  cluster  of  denomi- 
national schools  of  theology  around 
Chicago  University,  and  other  similar 
instances,  an  approach  of  a  few  inches 
has  been  made  toward  the  ideal. 

Likewise  community  combinations 
to  secure  religious  education  in- con- 
nection with  the  public  schools,  like 
the  Maiden,  Mass.,  Community  Re- 
ligious Board  of  Education,  are  ten- 
tative superpower  stations. 

In  a  more  complete  way  this  ideal 
is  being  realized  in  the  organic 
union  of  Lutheran  bodies.  Reformed 
churches  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
Protestant  bodies  in  Canada  and 
Australia.  There  is  a  hopeful  look- 
ing forward  to  union  of  Methodist 
bodies,  and  approaches  are  b«ing 
made  by  Episcopalians.  * 

One  great  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
church  World  Survey,  published  in 
two  volumes,  was  to  gather  data  that 
would  open  the  eyes  of  the  Church  to 
the  striking  possibilities  of  economies 
through  cooperation  and  the  strang- 
ling of  sectarian  rivalry,  which  is  the 
devil's  squealing,  wasteful,  hot  brake- 
shoe. 

So  far,  not  much  that  is  practical 
has  been  accomplished — just  tiny  be- 
ginnings   for    which,    however,    we 
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should  "thank  God  and  take  courage." 
It  seems  timely,  therefore,  to  use  these 
three  modem  urgent  economic  princi- 
ples to  prick  the  lagging  Church  to 
action ;  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  as  much  under  the  economic  law 
of  his  kingdom  as  are  the  railroads  or 
brickmakers. 


Jesus  did  not  mean  that  his  criti- 
cism that  the  children  of  the  world 
were  wiser  than  the  children  of  light 
should  rest  as  an  everlasting  stigma 
upon  us.  Let  us  try  to  hasten  the 
days  of  regenerative  braking,  stand- 
ardized products,  and  superpower 
stations. 


"INDEX  LEARNING" 


The  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome,  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 


Pope  is  the  author  of  this  word, 
which  he  no  doubt  coined,  and  a 
most  expressive  word  it  is.     In  the 

Dunciad  he  tells  us : 
How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
But  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. 

The  word  exactly  meets  the  need 
of  the  scholar  and  the  literary 
worker  today.  So  vast  is  the  growth 
of  human  knowledge,  and  so  enor- 
mous the  accumulation  of  material, 
that  no  one  mind  can  hold  it  all. 
'*0f  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end,"  and  even  if  a  pastor's  library 
does  not  rival  the  great  collections 
of  Washington  and  Liondon,  yet 
something  of  index-learning  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  he  is  to  make 
his  books  and  periodicals  practically 
useful  in  his  work.  To  know  wherj 
to  find  a  thing  is  next  best  to  know- 
ing that  thing,  and  it  is  of  little  use 
to  know  something  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  locate  it.  How  often  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  trace  the  fugitive 
thought  or  to  give  the  vague  recol- 
lection! We  have  **seen  it  some- 
where," but  where t  ** That's  the 
rob."  We  say,  **I'd  give  ten  dollars 
to  find  that  story,  or  sermon,"  but  it 
has  disappeared  from  our  memory. 
Like  the  revolver  out  West,  we  may 
not  for  a  long  time  want  a  particular 
thought  or  fact,  but  when  we  do 
want  it,  we  want  it  "powerful  bad." 

The  remedy  for  this  unfortunate 
condition  is  "index-learning."     The 


wise  pastor  will  take  time  to  note 
down  the  striking  thought,  the  apt 
illustration,  to  preserve  the  able 
sermon  and  the  scholarly  discussion, 
that  he  may  use  them  again.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  "make  a  note  on 
it,"  like  Captain  Cuttle.  We  must 
also  so  arrange  these  notes  and  col- 
lections that  we  can  promptly  lay 
our  hand  upon  them  in  time  of  need. 

My  system  originally  included: 
1.  An  interleaved  Bible.  2.  A  series 
of  scrapbooks.  3.  An  index  review. 
4.  A   card  catalog. 

In  the  interleaved  Bible  every 
book  in  my  library,  every  periodical 
on  file,  and  every  scrapbook,  is  repre- 
sented opposite  the  book,  chapter,  or 
verse  treated.  In  this  system,  **H. 
Rev."  stands  for  The  HomUetic  Re- 
view, "S.  S.  T."  for  the  Sunday 
School  Times,  and  so  on.  Thus  op- 
posite Matt.  5:8  is  written,  "H. 
Rev.,  Aug.  10, ' '  and  Dr.  Rush  Rhees' 
fine  sermon  is  available  whenever  in 
future  I  want  to  study  that  text.  It 
takes  but  a  few  seconds  to  make  the 
entries,  preferably  on  some  one  day 
in  the  week,  or  at  odd  times,  and 
my  Bible,  representing  more  than 
twenty-five  years'  study  and  anno- 
tation, is  now  simply  invaluable. 

The  scrap  books  I  do  not  use 
much  now,  preferring  to  put  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  clippings,  illus- 
tration,   etc.,    in    the    card    catalog. 
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This  is  a  home-made  affair,  and  is 
based  upon  the  well-known  principle 
used  in  all  public  libraries.  Old 
envelopes,  or  similar  scraps  of  paper 
are  used,  and  they  bear  written 
references,  printed  scraps,  or  any- 
thing likely  to  prove  helpful  to  the 
preacher.  The  slips  are  arranged 
alphabetically  in  narrow  boxes,  by 
the  first  vowel,  and  can  be  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  at  any  time.  En- 
velopes,  portfolios,  and  everything  of 
that  sort,  are  unnecessary  and  cum- 
bersome. No  expensive  book  is  re- 
quired, and  no  index,  for  it  indexes 
itself.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the 
box  and  a  bundle  of  slips  upon  the 
study  table,  which  when  written 
upon,  can  be  at  once  put  in  place, 
can  be  easily  found,  and  can  be  dis- 
carded when  no  longer  needed. 

I  have  also  largely  dropt  the 
use  of  the  index  review,  for  all  that 
it  contains  can  as  well  be  arranged 
in  the  card  catalog.  That  and  the 
interleaved  Bible  are  all  that  are 
really  necessary.  Of  course,  in  the 
process  of  time,  the  catalog  over- 
flows, and  more  room  must  be  made 
for  it,  but  it  is  room  well  used.  The 
systematic  pastor  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  for  appropriate  quotations, 
references,  and  arguments  on  any 
subject.  Nor  does  that  imply  **  scrap- 
book  sermons,'*  or  a  mosaic  system 
of  homiletics.  Neither  Bible  nor 
catalog  are  intended  to  supersede 
original  study  or  thorough  thinking, 
but  simply  to  give  the  preacher 
prompt  access  to  the  results  of  his 
own  reading  and  the  stimulating 
productions  of  other  minds. 
•  With  the  subject  of  index-learning 
may  properly  go  some  discussion  of 
the  minister's  ** barrel."  This  is  the 
familiar  name  for  the  collection  of 
sermons  which  accumulates  in  every 
pastor's  study.  Even  if  we  do  not 
fully  write  our  sermons,  most  of  us 
make  use  of  notes  more  or  less  full. 
These  results  of  our  study  and  think- 


ing should  not  be  lost    If  a  man  is 
tempted  to  depend  on  old  sermons, 
he   may   perhaps  heroically  destroy 
his  intellectual  offspring  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  condemns  even  the  right 
eye  which  might  cause  us  to  stumble. 
But  for  future  pastorates  and  for 
other  purposes  and  reasons  a  pastor 
should  preserve  his  sermons.    And 
my  plan  is  to  keep  them  in  a  box 
or  case  which  I  had  made  for  the 
purpose,    which    consists    of   sixteen 
boxes  or  compartments  arranged  in 
four    rows.      Each    compartment  is 
wide    enough   and   deep    enough  to 
take   in  an  ordinary  sermon.     The 
size    of    the    whole   thing    is   about 
thirty-three  inches  in  height,  and  the 
same  in  width,  looking  like  a  small 
bookcase.     Each  compartment  bears 
an   appropriate   lable,    the    different 
books    of    the    Bible    being    divided 
among     the    sixteen    compartments. 
The  labels  in  my  case  are  as  follows: 
Matthew;  Mark;  Luke;  John;  Acts; 
Romans  and  Oalatians;  1  and  2  Cor- 
inthians; Ephesians  and  Philippians; 
Colossians   and   Thessalonians ;   Pas- 
toral Epistles  and  Hebrews;  Catholic 
Epistles    and    Revelation;    Psalms; 
Historical   Books    (O.   T.) ;   Poetical 
Books;      Major     Prophets;      Minor 
Prophets. 

The  Old  Testament  books  are 
placed  last,  because  least  used.  Of 
course  other  arrangements  can  be 
made  if  desired.  As  fast  as  preached, 
the  sermons,  after  being  marked  with 
date  and  place  of  use,  are  laid  in 
the  appropriate  division.  When 
wanted  again,  they  are  easily  found. 
And  the  same  compartment  will  also 
hold  sketches,  plans,  printed  sermons, 
and  anything  else  that  you  find  suit- 
able to  the  sermons  in  that  division. 
When  in  the  course  of  reading  a  fine 
illustration  or  strong  argument  is 
found  bearing  upon  the  text  of  a 
certain  sermon,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  note  the  reference  on  a  slip  of 
paper,   and  lay  it  with   the  manu- 
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script,  and  then  when  you  wish  to 
use  the  sermon  again,  you  have 
ready  the  accumulated  material  and 
add€Ni  results  of  your  study,  to  give 
it  freshness  and  new  life. 


Where  Preachers  Need  Advice 

Most  preachers  are  e&sy  marks  for  dis- 
honest promoterSy  and  the  recent  experience 
of  a  well-known  New  York  preacher  who  had 
judgment  entered  against  him  for  more 
than  $24,000  on  a  note  he  had  endorsed, 
excited  general  sympathy.  Practically  all 
the  clergy  are  savers,  comments  the  Chicago 
Jovrnal  of  Cammeree,  and  ''a  depressingly 
large  percentage  of  them  make  unwise  in- 
vestments." The  adTenturer  with  a  patent 
aimonnced  to  be  worth  millions,  the  stock 
gftlAgmftfi  whose  certificates  will  double  in 
▼alue  in  a  year,  the  man  who  has  valuable 
corner  lots  to  sell,  and  aU  other  gentry  who 
gabble  of  get-rich-quick  schemes  find  the 
penurious  pastor  a  lamb  only  too  ready  to 
be  shorn.     We  are  reminded  that 

Several  years  ago  a  bank  president  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Mr.  W.  W.  Mills,  was  so 
disturbed  by  the  number  of  preachers  whose 
savings  were  dissipated  by  hazardous  invest- 
ments entered  into  with  so  much  credulity 
when  they  were  solicited  by  business  ad- 
venturers, that  he  delivered  an  address  to 
a  body  of  ^ergymen  which  vms  in  substance 
a  primary  lesson  in  the  care  and  protection 
of  savings.  His  audience  needed  just  such 
a  lesson,  and  no  doubt  his  kindly  and  in- 
telligent advice  saved  many  of  those  who 
heard  him  from  serious  losses. 

Every  ministerial  body,  at  least  once  a 
year,  should  be  given  instruction  in  the 
care  and  investment  of  their  small  savings. 
With  little  or  no  business  training,  they 
need  this  kind  of  advice  to  save  them  from 
"eoafidential  opportunities"  to  lose  all  they 
have.  One  word  of  caution  every  dergy- 
BSB  should  be  willing  to  remember,  and 
that  is  never  to  invest  with  a  stranger  or 
with  anybody  else  until  the  investment  has 
met  the  approval  of  a  banker  or  a  prudent 
bsnness  man  in  his  congregation. — The 
IMenry  Digest. 


Communion  vs.  Communication 

Communion  with  Christ  will  alone  safe- 
guard the  soul's  integrity  from  all  evil 
iaflnenees  of  the  spirit-world.  Ck>mmunion 
with  Christ  alone  will  assure  us  of  perma- 
nent and  satisfying  communion  vnth  those 
we  love. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  greatest  obstacle 


between  soul  and  soulf  Not  the  veil  of 
matter  hiding  the  spiritual  world.  Not 
time,  or  space,  or  the  sundering  of  worlds— 
not  any  of  these  things  separate  soul  from 
soul  with  any  such  imjMMsable  gulf  as  does 
sin. 

A  spiritualism,  therefore,  which  ignores 
that  factor,  which  begins  and  ends  in  mere 
"communication  of  spirits,"  without  any 
real  interest  in  a  gospel  of  redemption  and 
the  saving  grace  of  Christ,  is  utterly  inade- 
quate to  human  needs,  and,  insofar  as  it 
absorbs  human  interest  and  energy,  it  is 
pernicious. 

What  vnll  it  profit  me  to  learn  that  my 
loved  one  lives  in  that  other  world  unless 
at  the  same  time  I  am  assured  of  the 
''moral  fitness"  that  vnll  bring  me  at  last 
to  her  side  in  a  like  purity  and  goodness! 
And  only  Christ  can  bring  me  there. 

80  it  is  faith  in  him  we  need  rather  than 
any  sight  or  hearing  that  ''mediums"  pro- 
fess to  supply.  Is  there  not  something 
forced  and  artificial  in  our  vrillingness  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  "spiritualistic  me- 
diums," whilst  we  ignore  and  fail  to  rest 
in  the  testimony  of  him  who  said,  "In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  if  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  Be- 
cause I  live,  ye  shall  live  also"f 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  what,  after  all,  has 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  accomplished,  if  Baymond 
be  truef  He  has  proved  that  his  boy  lives 
after  death.  Is  that  muchf  Is  that  enough! 

In  the  first  place,  faith  plays  a  big  part 
in  it.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  believes  in  his 
mediums.  In  the  second  place,  he  only 
needs  to  receive  a  message  revealing  dis- 
aster to  Baymond,  either  moral  or  physical, 
to  be  plunged  at  once  into  terrible  distress 
of  mind  and  to  realise  that  "spiritualism" 
is  not  enough.  Unless  the  great  common 
element  of  souls,  Christ  our  Creator  and 
Bedeemer,  is  in  possession,  there  can  be  no 
true  and  satisfying  communion. 

"Spiritualism,"  therefore,  can  never  be 
a  substitute  for  the  Christian  faith ;  at  most, 
it  represents  but  a  small  part  of  our  spiri- 
tual interests.  It  ought  never,  therefore,  to 
have  broken  away  from  the  Christian  Church 
as  a  separate  movement. 

It  reminds  one  very  much  of  a  clever 
little  parable  of  a  caterpillar  that  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  be  a  butterfly.  He 
elimbed  the  stalks  of  grasses  and  hurled  him- 
self from  the  top  in  the  beHef  that  the  air 
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would  support  him.  He  fell  ignominionslj 
to  the  ground;  he  poked  hie  nose  into  the 
delicate  eups  of  flowers,  seeking  to  extraet 
their  honey;  he  only  succeeded  in  spoiling 
them.  Finally,  he  entered  the  chrysalis 
stage,  and  at  length  emerged — a  butterfly, 
indeed,  but  in  a  rather  damaged  condition. 
He  had  not  realized  that  his  first  duty  was 
to  be  a  good  caterpillar  f  And  many  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  future 
life  ignore  the  insistence  of  Scripture  that 
the  first  qualification  for  reaching  and  en- 
joying the  fellowship  of  those  high  realms 


is  just  to  be  a  good  man,  by  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  turn  away  from  the  uncertaintiM 
and  problematical  findings  of  scientific  invet- 
tigators,  from  practise  of  intercourse  with 
spirits  who  may  be  rogues  of  the  under-world 
rather  than  lords  of  the  over  world,  unto  that 
one  who  tolerates  no  medium  between  himself 
and  the  souls  he  died  to  save,  and,  listen- 
ing again  to  him,  belieTO  him,  and  rest  in 
him.  For  "them  also  that  are  asleep  in 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him/' 

A.  D.  Belden  in  The  Pilgrim  (London). 
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Sept.  3-9 — Real  Co-Laborers 

(Isa.  41:5-7) 

Cooperation  in  industry  is  no  new 
thing.  Away  back  in  the  early  dayB 
of  Israel  we  find  outcroppings  of  the 
group  spirit  which  in  after  years 
found  expression  in  guilds  and  trade- 
unions.  But  before  it  began  to  func- 
tion in  definite  ways  it  manifested  it- 
self, as  in  the  instance  before  us,  in 
a  spirit  of  mutuality.  In  this  inter- 
esting historical  fragment  we  see  ex- 
hibited first  of  all  mutuality  of  help- 
fulness. When  the  exiles  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  were  seeking  to 
rebuild  a  ruined  civilization,  just  as 
the  people  of  Europe  are  trying  to  do 
to-day,  it  is  said  that  "they  helped 
every  one  his  neighbor."  With  very 
little  in  the  way  of  organization,  they 
cooperated  in  working  out  the  same 
ends.  They  were  neighborly  and 
friendly,  like  the  pioneers  in  a  new 
country;  and  like  them  they  also 
found  that  this  spirit  of  neighborli- 
ness  gave  charm  and  zest  to  life. 

In  his  account  of  the  early  Church 
Paul  gives  a  list  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  by  which  it  was  characterized. 
One  of  these  gifts  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked  is  the  gift  of 
"helps"  (1  Cor.  12:28).  This  is  a 
common  gift,  not  spectacular  like  some 
others,  but  one  that  meets  the  su- 
preme test  of  practical  usefulness,  and 


hence  a  gift  which  is  to  be  earnestly 
coveted.  And  unlike  many  other 
gifts  it  is  within  the  reach  of  aU.  The 
Church  and  society  in  general  are 
structured  upon  the  principle  of  mu- 
tual helpfulness.  One  member  de- 
pends upon  another ;  and  it  is  by  each 
one  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
other  that  the  circle  of  service  is 
compassed  and  the  whole  work  is  done. 

Along  with  the  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  there  was  also  a  spirit  of 
mutual  encouragement.  "They  said 
every  one  to  his  brother,  Be  of  good 
courage."  It  was  a  time  of  deep  de- 
pression. The  work  of  national  res- 
toration was  toilsome  and  slow,  and 
every  one  needed  encouragement;  so 
not  finding  it  from  without  they  en- 
couraged every  one  his  brother,  look- 
ing together  at  the  bright  side  of 
things  and  assuring  one  another  that 
the  better  day  for  which  they  were 
looking  would  surely  dawn. 

There  is  no  better  work  in  which 
one  can  be  engaged  than  that  of  being 
an  encourager  of  others.  The  hearts 
of  men  are  hungering  for  a  word  of 
cheer  and  hopefulness.  But  for  that 
word  to  be  effective  it  must  be 
grounded  upon  encouraging  facts. 
Much  of  the  shallow  philosophy  of 
life  taught  in  the  present  day  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  counsel,  "Keep 
a  stiff  upper  lip,  smile,  and  go  ahead." 
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That,   however,   does  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  a  man's  need.    He  has  not 
only  to  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  him, 
he  has  also  to  stir  himself  up  to  "lay 
hold  upon    God."     He  needs,  in  a 
word,  to  have  his  hands  "strength- 
ened in  God."     This  is  what  a  true 
encourager  will  ever  do.    He  will  not 
utter  empty  words,   merely  saying, 
"Cheer  up,  brother";  but  point  him 
to  the  true  source  of  help  and  hope. 
Another  quality  that  shines  out  is 
mutuality    in   appreciation    of    each 
other's  work.    It  is  said  that  "the  car- 
penter encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and 
he  that  smoothed  with  the  hammer 
him  that  smote  upon  the  anvil,  and 
the  whole  group  examining  the  work 
of  the  tinsmith  joined  in  a  chorus  of 
praise,  saying  of  the  soldering,  It  is 
good."    Then  one  of  the  number  took 
nails  and  fastened  it  together,  that  it 
should  not  be  moved.    When  the  fin- 
ishing touch  was  given  they  surveyed 
the  result  of  their  joint  labor  with 
honest  pride.    In  spite  of  difficulties 
it  was  at  length  done,  and  well  done, 
because  it  was  the  work  of  real  co- 
laborers.    The  readiness  of  every  one 
of  the  group  to  praise  the  part  done 
by  his  fellow  workers  was  a  noble  trait 
which  all  of  us  may  well  imitate. 
For  a  master  to  praise  his  servant, 
for  a  teacher  to  praise  his  pupils,  for 
a  general  to  praise  his  soldiers,  is  the 
way  to  get  the  best   out  of  them. 
Mwiy  a  man  has  been  saved  from  des- 
pair by  a   word   of   earned   praise. 
Fulsome  flattery  is  one  thing,  merited 
praise  is  another ;  the  former  is  always 
harmful,  the  latter  gives  inspiration 
and    hope.     Criticism    of    another's 
woA  should  be  not  censorious  but  cre- 
ative, putting  into  the  worker  a  heart 
of  hope.    Many  children  have  their 
lives  shadowed  because  they  never  re- 
ceived from  their  parents  a  single 
word  of  conunendation,  tho  they  were 
•everely  censored  for  every  slip  and 
ahortcoming.      Our    divine    Master, 
who  when  on  earth  did  not  break  the 


bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax,  will  at  last  say  to  every  one  who 
has  been  true  to  the  trust  conunitted 
to  him,  "Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord."  And  in  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Master  will  be  found  the 
highest  heavenly  bliss.        J.  M.  C. 


TYPES  OP  WOMEN 
Sept.   10-16— Deborah 

(Judges:    Chaps.  4-6) 

Deborah,  as  a  woman,  belonged  to 
Israel.    She  was  what  we  would  now 
call  "a  woman  in  public  life."    She 
was  a  prophetess,  a  judge,  a  patriot, 
and,  incidentally,  a  militant  woman. 
She  was  married  and  her  husband, 
Lapidoth,    was    presumably    living. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
either  he  or  any  other  domestic  im- 
pediment interfered  with  her  public 
work.    She  was  the  Biblical  prototype 
of  the  modem  versatile,   aggressive 
woman,  more  or  less  detached  from 
the  hampering  cares  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  who  prophesies,  sits  in 
judgment,    and    conducts    crusades. 
Deborah  sat  before  her  tent,  under 
the  palm-tree  near  Bethel,  showing 
forth  as  a  prophetess  the  evil  condi- 
tion into  which  Israel  had  fallen,  and 
inspiring  those  who  came  to  her  with 
a  vision  of  better  days  for  her  people. 
She  called  the  warrior,  Barak,  before 
her    and    told    him    what    Jehovah, 
through  her,  commanded  him  to  do. 
She  went  with  Barak  to  raise  the  army 
of  ten  thousand  men  which  was  to 
execute  Jehovah's  will  and  overthrow 
the  forces  of  Sisera.    What  her  pres- 
ence with  Barak  meant  for  the  expe- 
dition may  be  inferred  both  from  Ba- 
rak's words  that  he  would  not  go  un- 
less she  went  along  and  from  her  own 
incisive  reply  that  she  would  surely 
go.  Finally,  she  composed  her  song  of 
triumph,  which  is  an  epitome  of  all 
her  qualities  and  activities  as  proph- 
etess, judge,  patriot,  and  warrior. 
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In  Deborah  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  old  truth  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  The  modem  wo- 
man of  public  affairs  is  as  old  as  the 
race.  Perhaps  there  are  more  of  her 
type  in  these  days  than  in  those  of 
Deborah ;  and  if  there  are,  it  may  be 
that  it  is  because  the  world  needs 
them  more,  or  there  are  more  women 
so  constituted  and  conditioned  that 
they  choose  to  be  prophetesses,  judges 
and  the  like.  If  the  modem  Deborahs 
prophesy  as  sanely  as  did  she  of 
Israel,  judge  as  searchingly,  act  as 
loyally  to  their  country's  interests, 
and  fight  as  bravely,  then  many  a 
modem  Sisera  will  be  vanquished,  and 
many  a  Jabin's  army  will  be  anni- 
hilated. 


Sept.  17-23 — Hannah 

(1  Sam.,  ehaps.  1  and  2) 

Hannah  was  a  different  type  of 
woman  from  Deborah.  She  was  what 
we  would  now  call  a  "domestic"  wo- 
man. She  was  a  woman  of  the  heart. 
She  did  not  prophesy,  or  judge,  or 
lead  a  crusade  against  the  enemies  of 
Israel.  She  was  a  "home-body."  She 
won  her  husband's  affection  and  re- 
spect, altho  she  had  another  woman 
in  the  family  to  compete  with,  and 
that  woman  had  done  what  was  dear 
to  every  Jewish  woman's  heart,  borne 
children  to  her  husband,  while  Han- 
nah had  not.  Did  not  Elkanah,  her 
husband,  in  consoling  her  for  her  fail- 
ure to  bear  children  say  unto  her: 
"Why  is  thy  heart  grieved  1  Am  not 
I  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons?"  Han- 
nah was  a  woman  of  the  heart  and 
the  home,  or  she  would  not  thus  have 
endeared  herself  to  Elkanah. 

But  Hannah  was  more  than  a  wife. 
She  was  a  mother.  She  desired  moth- 
erhood long  before  the  Lord  blessed 
her  with  a  son.  True,  the  rival  wo- 
man may  have  made  her  desire  moth- 
erhood more  intensely  because  of  her 


taunts.  But  everything  about  Han- 
nah suggests  that  motherhood  was 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  her 
desires.  And  so  Hannah  prayed  to 
Jehovah  for  a  child,  a  son.  Herein 
is  revealed  another  aspect  of  Han- 
nah's character.  She  was  a  deeply 
religious  woman.  She  not  only 
turned  to  Jehovah  in  her  eager  crav- 
ing for  motherhood,  but  she  also 
pledged  in  advance  that  if  she  shonld 
bear  a  son,  he  should  be  dedicated  to 
the  Lord.  Subsequent  events  con- 
firmed her  faith  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose. If  ever  a  mother  tried  hard  to 
carry  out  her  promise  to  the  God 
who  gives  the  joys  of  motherhood, 
that  mother  was  Hannah.  Samuel 
was  brought  up  before  the  Lord.  AU 
that  Hannah  had  craved  in  a  son, 
both  for  herself,  her  husband,  and  her 
religion,  was  realized  in  him. 

In  Hannah,  then,  we  have  undoubt- 
edly the  typical  woman  of  the  home 
in  distinction  from  the  woman  of  pub- 
lic life,  as  was  Deborah.  She  was  not 
a  prophetess,  a  judge,  a  patriot,  a 
warrior;  she  was  a  wife,  a  mother,  a 
woman  who  prayed  and  worshiped 
at  the  shrine  of  a  household  God 
rather  than  at  the  shrine  of  a  nation's 
God.  There  have  always  been  many 
Hannahs  in  the  world,  and,  probably, 
there  always  will  be  many.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  world  could  go  on  very 
well  without  its  Hannahs.  Conjugal 
affection,  with  all  its  tender  and 
humanizing  influences;  maternal  af- 
fection, with  its  stabilizing,  creative 
influences;  religious  faith  and  sanc- 
tions for  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
parenthood — these  are  personal  and 
social  forces  that  surely  make  for  an 
orderly  and  growing  race  of  men. 
And  yet  the  Hannahs  should  not  boast 
of  their  superiority  over  the  Debor- 
ahs, any  more  than  should  the  De- 
borahs consider  their  emancipation 
from  the  cares  of  those  who  make 
homes  and  bear  children  a  warrant 
of  distinction.     Both  types  have  al- 
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ways  existed,    and   their   respective 
functions  have  blest  civilization. 


Sept.  24-30 — Martha  and  Mary 

(Luke  10:38-42) 

In  Martha  and  Mary  we  have  two 
women     that     traditional     religious 
thought     has     sharply     contrasted. 
Martha  has  stood  in  literal  truth  for 
those  who  forget  the  Master  in  the 
rather    sordid   cares   and   duties   of 
common  life,  while  Mary  has  stood 
for  those  who  choose  the  better  part, 
and  sit  at  the  Master's  feet.  No  doubt 
something  of  this  contrast  has  been 
dne  to  the  words  of  the  Master  him- 
self.   But  the  Master  may  have  been 
mismterpreted  in  this  as  in  some  other 
things.    I  wonder  if  he  really  meant 
a  rebuke,  for  all  time,  for  the  women 
who  get  so  absorbed  in  waiting  upon 
their  guests  that  they  forget  them; 
or  whether  he  meant  to  exalt,  for  all 
time,  the  women  who  become  so  ab- 
sorbed in   the   personal  charm  and 
words  of  their  guests  that  they  forget 
to  feed  them,  or  otherwise  provide  for 
their  wants.     Very  likely  the  lesson 
of  the  Martha  and  Mary  episode  lies 
in  a  balance  between  the  extremes. 
Perhaps   the   Master   meant,    rather 
playfully,  to  "jolly"  Martha  for  her 
fussiness,  and  to  help  Mary  out  of 
her  embarrassment  due  to  Martha's 
scolding  her  in  the  Master's  presence. 
In  any  event,  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  has  always  felt,  as  he  is  sure 
many  others  have  felt,  that  Martha 
has  been  dealt  with  too  severely  and 
Mary  too  tenderly.    Martha  does,  in- 
deed, typify  for  all  time  the  thought- 
ful, busy,  anxious  women  who  are  so 
concerned  about  doing  their  duty  by 
their  guests,  and,  incidentally,  satis- 
fying their  pride,  perhaps,  in  being 
thrifty  housekeepers,  that  they  for- 


get, betimes,  the  guests  themselves. 
While  Mary  typifies  for  all  time  the 
women  who  think  little,  perhaps  too 
little,  of  the  things  that  worry  Martha, 
and  are  absorbed  in  personal  atten- 
tions to  their  guests,  in  giving  them- 
selves up  to  the  joys  of  sitting  by  their 
side,  talking  with  them,  and  profiting 
by  their  words  of  friendliness  and  in- 
struction. In  Martha,  perhaps,  duty 
is  written  large;  in  Mary,  affection. 
In  Martha  there  may  be  more  facility 
in  doing  things;  in  Mary,  more  fa- 
cility in  making  herself  agreeable 
and  surrendering  herself  to  the  stim- 
ulus of  people.  All  of  these  are  good 
qualities,  but  strict  virtue  does  not  lie 
in  their  exaggeration.  Martha  should 
have  imitated  the  traits  of  Mary, 
without  sacrificing  her  own  merits; 
and  Mary  should  have  imitated  the 
traits  of  Martha,  without  sacrificing 
the  qualities  that  have  earned  for  her 
the  reputation  of  choosing  the  better 
part.  Far  be  it  from  the  writer  to 
question  the  propriety  of  the  Master's 
words.  It  may  indeed  be  that  these 
words  were  put  into  his  mouth  by 
those  who  recorded  the  incident,  and 
reflect  not  the  opinion  of  the  Master 
himself  but  the  bias  of  one  who  heard 
him.  In  any  case,  one  could  wish 
that  the  Master  had  told  Martha  to 
sit  down  and  rest  a  bit,  let  things  in 
the  kitchen  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  talk  with  him.  And  one  could 
wish,  too,  that  he  had  told  Mary  to  go 
and  help  Martha  betimes,  so  that  she 
might  worry  less  over  her  work.  Per- 
haps, the  Master  did  just  this  in  both 
cases.  Certainly  such  were  not  a  vio- 
lent supposition  in  the  light  of  his 
wisdom,  his  sympathy  with  all  such 
human  frailties  as  those  of  Martha, 
and  his  sense  of  proportion  in  esti- 
mating the  entire  situation  of  which 
he  was  a  part. 

G.  E.  D. 
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Sept.  3— Nehemiah  Rebuilds  the 
Walls  of  Jerusalem 

(Neh.  3:1—7:4) 

The  life  and,  above  all,  the  religion 
of  Judah  were  in  perpetual  peril  from 
the  heathen  nations  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  No  permanent  national 
reconstruction,  therefore,  was  possible 
until  Jerusalem  was  secure — in  other 
words,  until  the  walls  were  rebuilt. 
The  chapters  (3-6)  which  tell  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  walls  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Soon  after  Nehemiah's  arrival  and 
under  his  inspiration  (chap.  2)  the 
building  was  prosecuted  with  vigor 
and  speed.  All  but  the  nobles  of 
Tekoa  lent  a  helping  hand,  from  the 
high-priest  to  the  private  man, 
from  the  nobles  to  the  trade-guilds 
(chap.  3).  Irritated,  however,  by  the 
progress  of  the  building,  their  heathen 
neighbors  ridiculed  their  infatuation 
and  provoked  Nehemiah  to  an  earnest 
prayer  for  vengeance.  The  redoubled 
efforts  of  the  builders,  who  had  now 
almost  succeeded  in  closing  the 
breaches  of  the  walls,  so  enraged  these 
foreigners  that  they  determined  upon 
a  sudden  attack.  Nehemiah,  however, 
frustrated  their  plans  by  making  ade- 
quate preparations  for  this  contin- 
gency, and  strengthened  the  hearts  of 
the  despondent  people  not  only  by  his 
own  heroic  example  but  also  by  re- 
minding them  that  their  God,  the 
great  and  terrible  Jehovah,  would 
fight  for  them  (chap.  4). 


At  this  juncture  the  wrongs  of  the 
poorer  people  found  a  voice.    To  pro- 
cure money  for  food  and  for  the  royal 
tribute  they  had  been  driven  to  mort- 
gage their  property  to  their  wealthier 
brethren  and  even  to  sell  their  chil- 
dren.     At   a    great    public   meeting 
Nehemiah    indignantly    accused   the 
leading    men    of    their    unbrotherly 
rapacity,    contrasted    their    conduct 
with  his  own  and  that  of  his  friends, 
and  finally  induced  them  to  restore 
the     mortgaged     property,     binding 
them  by   an  oath   and  invoking  on 
traitors    a    solemn    curse     (5:1-13). 
Nehemiah's  example  was  as  good  as 
his  precept.     For  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  governorship   (444-432 
B.C.)    he   scrupulously   refrained,   in 
spite  of  precedent  to  the  contrary, 
from  burdening  the  people  with  the 
expenses  of  his  large  establishment. 
Nay,  he  could  appeal  to  an  unusually 
generous  hospitality.    Hence  the  jus- 
tice of  his  prayer,  "Remember  unto 
me,  0  my  God,  for  good,  all  that  I 
have  done  for  this  people"  (5:14-19). 

The  walls  were  now  completed.  But 
the  enemy,  not  to  be  balked,  cunning- 
ly proposed  a  personal  conference 
with  Nehemiah  on  non-Jewish  soil  at 
a  place  about  twelve  miles  northwest 
of  Jerusalem.  Each  invitation  he 
peremptorily  refused.  Then  came  a 
letter  with  insinuations  of  rebellion 
and  treason  abetted  by  prophetic  in- 
trigue, all  of  which  Nehemiah  pointed- 
ly denied.  As  a  last  resource  a 
prophet  backed  by  members  of  the 
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prophetic  order  was  suborned  by  the 
enemy  to  destroy  his  credit  by  induc- 
ing him  to  flee  for  his  life  to  the 
temple — a  proposal  which  Nehemiah 
rejected  with  scorn.  So,  by  the  mani- 
fest favor  of  God,  the  walls  were  fin- 
ished in  the  almost  incredibly  brief 
period  of  seven  weeks  and  a  half — to 
the  amazement  and  humiliation  of 
the  enemy,  who  regarded  it  as  no- 
thing less  than  a  miracle,  (chap.  6). 
Nehemiah  then  placed  the  city  in 
charge  of  two  officials,  and  took  vigor- 
ous precautions  to  have  it  strongly 
guarded  and  more  thickly  peopled 
(7:14). 

We,  like  Nehemiah,  are,  or  should 
be,  engaged  in  the  process  of  recon- 
struction, of  building  a  safer  and 
nobler  national  life.  "There  is  much 
rubbish"  to  be  cleared  away  (4:10); 
many  are  disheartened  and  appalled 
by  the  task,  and  "the  strength  of  the 
bearers  of  burdens  is  decayed" 
(4:10).  In  this  mood  and  facing  this 
task,  we  may  learn  from  Nehemiah 
the  need  of  (1)  prayer.  Chapter  4, 
which  is  full  of  action,  is  also  full  of 
prayer  (cf .  4 :9,  "we  made  our  prayer 
unto  God  and  set  a  watch").  (2) 
Plans.  Nehemiah  met  the  plans  of 
the  enemy  by  plans  of  his  own. 
He  skilfully  disposed  his  forces  in 
such  a  way  that  a  possible  attack 
diould  be  repelled,  but  above  all  that 
the  great  work  of  building  should  go 
on.  Prayer,  planning,  work  went 
hand  in  hand.  "We  made  our  prayer 
and  set  a  watch"  (4:9) ;  "remember 
the  Lord  and  fight"  (4:14).  (3)  There 
is  also  need  of  concentration.  The 
builders  were  scattered  over  a  wide 
area,  but  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
brought  them  together  to  whatever 
point  was  threatened,  and  in  union 
was  strength.  So  must  men  of  dif- 
ferent types  and  persuasions  be  pre- 
pared to  unite  and  concentrate  their 
strength  when  a  great  wrong  like  the 
drink  traffic  has  to  be  combated,  or 
an  inestimable  gain  like  the  peace  of 


the  world  has  to  be  achieved.  (4) 
There  is  need  for  unremitting  perse- 
verance. The  city  of  our  dreams  will 
rise  at  last  when  we  learn  to  work 
with  such  energy  as  that  of  Nehemiah 
and  his  men,  who  for  days  did  not 
put  off  their  clothes  (4:23)  and  stuck 
to  their  task  "from  the  rising  of  the 
morning  till  the  stars  appeared" 
(4:21).  We  are  all  too  willing  to  be 
deflected  from  our  work  by  trivial 
reasons,  and  we  sorely  need  a  larger 
measure  of  the  devotion  which 
prompted  Nehemiah  to  say,  "I  am  do- 
ing a  great  work,  so  that  I  can  not 
come  down.  Why  should  the  work 
cease,  whilst  I  leave  it  and  come  down 
to  you?"   (6-3). 


Sept.  10 — ^Teaching  the  Law  of  God 

(Neh.  8:1-18) 

This  chapter,  in  which  Nehemiah  is 
hardly  mentioned  (8:9)  and  Ezra  is  a 
figure  of  great  prominence,  probably 
rests  upon  the  memoirs  of  Ezra.  At 
a  great  convocation  Ezra  was  re- 
quested by  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  bring  the  book  of  the  law,  which 
must  have  been,  if  not  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  at  any  rate  the  legisla- 
tive part  of  it.  The  reference  in 
verse  14  to  the  celebration  of  the 
festival  of  booths  is  to  the  legislative 
portion,  in  particular  to  Lev.  23 :33-44. 
Mounted  on  a  pulpit  of  wood  and  sup- 
ported by  thirteen,  or  more  probably 
twelve,  prominent  men,  Ezra,  after 
solemnly  unrolling  the  book,  began  by 
offering  a  prayer  of  adoration  to  God, 
to  which  the  people  responded  with 
a  double  Amen.  In  his  task  of  pre- 
senting the  law,  he  was  assisted  by  a 
number  of  Levites  who  "gave  the 
sense  so  that  the  people  understood 
the  reading."  What  is  meant  is  ap- 
parently that  Ezra  read  a  passage 
aloud,  and  then  the  Levites  took  it 
up,  possibly  in  separate  groups,  and 
expounded  it  in  detail. 

The  people  were  moved  to  tears,  as 
they  listened  to  the  demands  of  the 
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law  and  remembered  how  frequently 
and  how  seriously  they  had  trans- 
gressed them.  But  it  was  no  part  of 
Ezra's  design  to  have  the  people  pros- 
trated with  grief.  Consequently  he 
spoke  to  them  words  of  cheer,  re- 
minding them  that  it  was  at  once  a 
holy  and  a  glad  day — ^holy,  because, 
being  the  first  of  the  month,  it  was 
the  day  of  the  new  moon,  and  glad, 
because  it  was  the  season  of  the  feast 
of  booths,  at  which  the  law  had  or- 
dained a  great  rejoicing  (Deut. 
16 :14).  This  festival  was  held  at  the 
the  end  of  the  harvest  and  vintage,  it 
was  a  merry  time,  a  time  for  "eating 
the  fat  and  drinking  the  sweet,"  and 
for  making  gifts  or  **portions,"  espe- 
cially to  the  poor.  The  people  took 
Ezra  at  his  word  and  made  great 
mirth,  now  as  glad  that  they  had  un- 
derstood the  law  as  formerly  they  were 
grieved  that  they  had  transgressed  it. 

Next  day  a  deputation  of  laymen, 
Levites,  and  priests  went  to  Ezra  for 
further  instruction  in  the  law,  and 
we  may  presume  it  was  then  their 
duty  to  instruct  the  circles  with  which 
they  were  immediately  connected. 
Considering  the  season  of  the  year, 
special  attention  was  naturally  de- 
voted to  the  law  regulating  the  feast 
of  booths  (Lev.  23).  Booths  were 
erected  on  the  flat  roofs,  in  the  courts 
of  houses,  and  on  broad  open  spaces. 
The  festival  was  kept  for  a  week,  and 
during  the  week  the  law  was  read 
daily. 

We  learn  from  the  passage  (1)  how 
important  is  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
national  life.  Ezra  took  steps  to  have 
the  Scripture  not  only  read  but  ex- 
plained in  such  a  way  that  all  could 
understand.  Nothing  is  more  needed 
to-day  than  an  intelligent  and  vital 
interpretation  of  Scripture  in  our 
churches  and  Sunday-schools.  It  must 
be  so  expounded  that  its  truth  will 
touch  the  conscience,  create  and 
quicken  an  interest  in  religion,  and 


react  transformingly  upon  the  sociid, 
civic,  and  political  life  of  our  time. 
The   most   charitable    critic   of  our 
churches  could  not  maintain  that  to 
their  members  and  adherents  the  Bible 
was  a  familiar  book.    It  is  a  curious 
combination — ^this  theoretical  admis- 
sion of  the  Bible's  unique  supremacy 
and  the  practical  neglect  of  it.    Ezra 
clearly  saw  how  much  his  nation's  wel- 
fare depended  on  knowledge  of  it 
But  how  much  ampler  are  our  Scrip- 
tures than  were  Ezra's!     And  how 
stable  and  fruitful  might  our  national 
life  be,  if  it  were  more  deeply  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  Scriptures  which 
it  is  the  Church's  business  to  teach- 
in  the  social  righteousness  for  which 
the  prophets  pleaded  so  earnestly,  and 
in  the  love  for  one  another  which  was 
urged  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.   (2) 
We  learn  also  the  importance  of  sacred 
festivals.     The  religious  spirit  most 
express  itself,  and  a  festival  is  pecu- 
liarly   appropriate    when    Gk)d    has 
crowned  the  year  with  his  goodness 
and   the   worshiper's  heart   is  filled 
with  joy  and  gratitude.    Religion  is 
a  happy  experience,  and  the  passage 
rings  throughout  with  joy  (8:10,  12, 
17) — a    joy    which    the    worshiper 
helped  his  poorer  brethren  to  share  by 
sending  them  "portions."    The  Chris- 
tian year,  too,  furnishes  many  occa- 
sions worthy  of  public  commemoration 
— the  birth  of  Christ,  his  resurrection, 
etc.,  and  the  life  of  the  individual  is 
incomparably  enriched  by  associating 
with    his    brethren    throughout    the 
world  in  the  celebration  of  such  festi- 
vals as  these. 


Sept.  17— The  Message  of  Malachi 

(Mai.  3:1—4:3) 

A  study  of  the  prophet  Malachi  is 
appropriate  at  this  point  because  he 
was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah  and 
contributed,  by  his  message  of  rebuke 
and  encouragement,  as  Nehemiah  by 
his   building    of    the    walls,    to    the 
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reformation  and  reconstruction  of  the 
life  of  Jerusalem.  His  book  is  an  elo- 
quent witness  to  the  desperate  need 
for  reform.  Religion  and  morals  were 
at  a  low  ebb.  The  priests  were  bored 
by  the  worship  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  conduct  (1 :13) :  they  presented  in- 
ferior offerings — blind,  lame,  sick  ani- 
mals— anything  was  good  enough  for 
Jehovah  (1:8,  14).  The  people  were 
defrauding  the  sanctuary  of  its  dues 
—the  tithes  and  other  offerings  (3 :8). 
With  this  religious  apathy  went  low 
moral  conduct;  social  life  was  honey- 
combed with  perjury,  immorality, 
superstition,  exploitation  of  the  de- 
fenseless (3:5).  And  the  harvests 
were  as  bad  as  the  morals  were  low — 
to  Malachi  the  two  things  were  most 
intimately  connected.  The  windows 
of  heaven  were  closed,  no  rain  had 
fallen,  the  fields  remained  unwatered, 
miblest,  unfruitful  (3 :10) .  Good  men 
WCTe  driven  almost  to  despair;  they 
began  to  think  that  it  was  useless  to 
serve  Qod,  and  maintained  that  life's 
prizes  went  to  the  unscrupulous 
(3;14f.)  and  that  only  those  who  did 
evil  prosi>ered  (2:17).  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  heart  they  could  not 
help  asking,  "Where  is  the  Gk)d  of  jus- 
tice f"   (2:17). 

Now  that  is  the  mood  which  Malachi 
has  to  meet  in  chap.  3  and  he  meets 
it  by  the  sublime  assurance  that  the 
Lord  Jehovah  is  coming.  He  is  not 
»  far  away  as  they  think.  But  be- 
fore he  comes  in  person,  he  will  send 
Ilia  messenger — perhaps  the  prophet 
is  thinking  of  Elijah  (4:5)  come  back 
to  earth — ^to  clear  the  obstacles  out 
of  his  way,  and  thus  prepare  for  his 
coming.  So  that  coming  would  be, 
first,  in  judgment,  for  the  conununity 
must  be  cleansed  of  its  dross  and  im- 
purity; only  after  that  stem  process 
eoTild  the  better  day  dawn.  The  judg- 
ni«it  was  to  fall  alike  on  priests  and 
people — on  the  apathetic  priests  and 
the  superstitious,  inunoral,  and  cruel- 
ty xmjust    people.     Hollow  worship 


found  its  counterpart  in  a  wicked  so- 
cial life.  Very  significant  is  the  last 
clause  of  3:5,  "and  fear  not  me";  it 
is  this  that  explains  all  the  crimes  that 
precede  it.  Disregard  of  the  moral 
law  and  of  social  decency  is  rooted  in 
disregard  of  Ck)d,  the  lack  of  religion 
accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  the  sins 
by  which  society  was  disgraced  and 
enfeebled. 

The  prophet  clinches  his  appeal  by 
pointing  to  the  bad  harvest,  which  he 
interpreted  as  Clod's  curse  upon  them 
for  their  failure  to  pay  the  temple 
dues.  Light  is  cast  upon  this  passage 
by  Neh.  10 :38flP.,  which  tells  that  the 
tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  fields 
which,  by  an  older  law,  had  been  given 
every  third  year  to  the  Levites  scat- 
tered throughout  the  land,  was  about 
this  time  given  to  the  Levites  who 
served  in  Jerusalem  at  the  sanctuary. 
But  apparently  these  dues  had  been 
inadequately  paid,  and  we  learn  from 
Neh.  13 :10.12  of  the  steps  which  Nehe- 
miah  successfully  took  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  those  dues  to  the  Levites  who, 
through  deficient  revenue,  were  com- 
pelled to  scatter  about  the  country 
for  their  livelihood,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  temple  service.  So  Malachi's 
preaching  was  not  without  result. 

Apparently  the  fields  had  been  dev- 
astated by  locusts  as  well  as  by 
drought,  and  Malachi  assured  the  peo- 
ple that  Gk)d  would  respond  to  their 
honest  efforts  to  pay  their  dues  by 
sending  his  blessed  rain  to  fertilize 
the  fields  and  by  removing  the  locusts 
which  devoured  the  crops.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  were  unconvinced;  they 
thought  (Jod  had  forgotten  them  5  and 
Malachi  comforts  them  by  assuring 
them  that  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
being  kept,  a  book  of  life  in  which 
their  names  were  being  written,  which 
would,  so  to  say,  keep  Gtod  in  mind  of 
them,  and  when  the  judgment  fell,  it 
would  not  fall  upon  them.  The  fate 
of  the  good  and  the  bad  would  then 
be  sharply  distinguished:  the  latter 
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would  be  trodden  under  foot — such 
was  the  vindictive  hope  even  of  good 
men  in  Malachi's  age — ^while  upon  the 
sad  and  darkened  world  of  the  former 
the  sun  would  arise,  from  whose  beams 
would  stream  healing  upon  their 
wounded  hearts,  and,  frisking  like 
calves  of  the  stall,  their  joy  would  be 
full. 

The  passage  suggests  (1)  the  nature 
and  source  of  sin.  Perjury,  immoral- 
ity, cruelty,  exploitation,  injustice — 
these  are  the  things  that  the  prophet 
denounces,  and  they  have  their  origin 
in  the  disregard  of  God  (3:5).  But 
Malachi,  as  a  good  churchman,  also 
counts  it  a  sin  to  be  remiss  in  the  pay- 
ment of  one's  church  dues — ^this  is 
robbery  of  God,  as  exploitation  was 
robbery  of  man.  Considering  that  the 
Church  stands  for  nothing  less  than 
the  welfare  and  redemption  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
a  member  who  contributes  to  its  re- 
sources meanly  or  not  at  all  has  failed 
in  his  duty  and  deserves  the  solemn 
reprimand  and  reminder  of  the 
prophet.  (2)  The  penalty  of  sin.  In 
common  with  all  men  of  insight, 
Malachi  believed  in  a  moral  order. 
Every  day,  said  Emerson,  is  a  judg- 
ment day;  but  there  are  great  crises 
in  history,  like  that  through  which 
the  nations  have  lately  passed,  when 
in  lurid  letters  of  fire  God's  judgments 
are  written.  (3)  The  reward  of  faith- 
fulness. As  surely  as  evil  is  punished, 
Qod  is  working  all  things  together 
for  good  to  those  that  trust  him,  and 
he  will  bring  them  at  the  last  to  peace 
and  victory.  The  faithful  are  never 
forgotten.  Jehovah  has  his  book  of 
remembrance.  He  is  mindful  of  his 
own. 


Sept.  24 — Review.     The  Exile  and 
the  Restoration 

The  lessons  of  this  quarter  cover  a 
period  of  almost  exactly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  from  the  call  of 
Ezekiel  i»  593  b.c.  to  the  building  of 


the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah 
in  444  B.C.,  and  include  the  enormous- 
ly important  periods  of  the  exile  and 
the  restoration — ^the  exile  which  » 
deepened  and  enriched  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  restora- 
tion which  enabled  them  to  continue 
and  develop  their  work  for  (Jod  and 
the  world  in  their  own  land,  and  so 
prepare  the  way,  in  the  fulness  of  the 
times,  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Many  figures  of  great  historical  and 
religious  importance  have  passed  be- 
fore us  in  the  course  of  our  study  this 
quarter — Ezekiel,     Ezra,     Nehemiah, 
Daniel,  Esther.    The  first  three  names 
show  that  Hebrew  religion  was  drift- 
ing towards  the  priestly  rather  than 
the  prophetic  type.    The  motto  is  no 
longer,  "I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice"  (Hosea  6:6) ;  it  is  precisely 
upon  sacrifice,  and  in  general,  on  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
that  Ezekiel,  Ezra,  and  Malachi  lay 
predominant,  tho  of  course  not  ex- 
clusive stress.    But  it  is  more  impor- 
tant for  our  purpose  now  to  notice 
(1)  that  the  lives  of  the  people  we 
have  studied  were  marked  by  a  high 
sense  of  responsibility  and  deliberate- 
ly devoted  to  the  public  weal.   Ezekiel 
sought  to  warn  his  countrymen   of 
impending  danger  and,  when  the  blow 
fell,  to  inspire  them  with  hope  for 
the  days  to  come.    The  dead  nation,  he 
declared,  would  rise  again  to  its  feet, 
an   exceeding   great   army    (37:10); 
and  the  last  nine  chapters  of  his  book 
constitute  a  program  of  worship  for 
the  restored  community,  when  they 
should  be  able  to  re-establish  their  re- 
ligious life.     Nehemiah  was  equally 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
and  his  devotion   took  a  peculiarly 
practical  form.     He  secured  permis- 
sion from  the  Persian  king,  at  whose 
court  he  served,  to  return  to  Palestine, 
and  he  immediately  took  steps  to  have 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt  with- 
out which  Jewish  life  could  not  be  se- 
cure from  assault  nor  Jewish  religion 
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from  contamination.  Malachi  pleaded 
for  a  purer  worship  and  a  nobler  so- 
cial life.  Ezra  crossed  the  desert  with 
the  book  of  the  law  in  his  hand  (Ezra 
7:14)  in  order  to  lay  in  that  book 
the  foundation  for  the  future  life  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Daniel  and  his 
companions  risked  their  lives  in  Baby- 
lon rather  than  be  false  to  the  relig- 
ious customs  and  ordinances  of  their 
nation.  Esther  in  Persia  risked  her 
life  to  save  her  people  from  destruc- 
tion. All  these  men  and  women  were 
patriots,  they  could  all  be  described 
in  the  terms  applied  by  Sanballat  to 
Nehemiah,  as  governed  by  the  passion 
*to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children 
of  Israel"  (Neh.  2:10).  This,  too, 
should  be  our  ambition,  only  we  must 
remember  that  the  welfare  of  our 
country  includes  not  only  material 
thmgs,  but  far  more  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  and  also  that  it  can  never 
really  clash  with,  but  actually  presup- 
poses and  demands  the  welfare  of 
every  other  country. 

We  learn  (2)  the  importance  of 
nationality.  Each  of  these  great  char- 
acters was  devoted  to  his  country — 
Nehemiah  in  one  way,  Ezra  and 
Ezekiel  in  another — because  he  be- 
lieved that,  in  the  purpose  of  God,  it 
had  a  great  part  to  play  in  world  his- 
tory. As  the  great  writer  of  Isa. 
chaps.  40-55  saw  so  clearly  and  said 
80  emphatically,  it  was  Israel's  privi- 
lege and  duty  to  be  the  servant  of 
Jehovah.  At  a  time  like  this,  when 
nationality  is  beginning  to  count  for 
»  much  in  world  politics,  it  is  of  the 
liighest  importance  to  grasp  the  truth 
which  Israel's  greatest  men  under- 
stood so  well,  that  a  nation's  business 

• 

»  not  to  glorify  and  serve  itself,  but 
to  glorify  God  and  to  serve  the  world. 
What  a  different  world  we  might  have 
^  all  the  nations  could  learn  to  look 
npon  themselves  as  servants  of  the 
l^rd  and  of  humanity,  each  using  its 
Eifts  and  powers  consciously  to  this 
great  end,  one  serving  through  its 


commerce,  another  through  its  learn- 
ing, and  so  on.  Thus  the  modem 
emphasis  upon  nationality,  which  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  results  of  the 
war,  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  world ; 
otherwise  it  may  well  be  again,  as  it 
has  occasionally  been,  a  menace  and 
a  curse. 

(3)  The  importance  of  the  Church. 
The  story  of  the  Jevnsh  nation  which 
we  have  traversed  this  quarter  has 
really  been  the  story  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Everything  has  centered 
round  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  the 
temple  services.  There  were  special 
reasons,  of  course,  which  drove  the 
Jews  of  those  days  back  upon  eccle- 
siastical life  and  organization  as  an 
expression  of  their  national  distinc- 
tiveness; and  perhaps  in  no  modern 
nation  can  the  Church  ever  again  have 
the  same  dominant  position  as  she  had 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  world.  Yet 
from  that  world  we  have  much  to 
learn.  The  Church  exists  to  empha- 
size the  highest  values  in  human  life, 
and  with  these  values  surely  every 
good  man  and  more  particularly  every 
church  member  must  deliberately  and 
effectively  identify  hiuLself .  He  vrill 
share  his  church's  life  and  worship, 
take  part  in  her  activities,  and  sup- 
port her  generously  in  every  way  he 
can.  Ungenerous  and  shabby  con- 
tributions in  so  great  a  cause  roused 
Malachi,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  white 
heat  of  indignation. 

(4)  The  importance  of  Scripture. 
Ezra's  presentation  of  the  book  of  the 
law  to  the  assembled  people  and  its 
exposition  by  the  Levites  who  "gave 
the  sense  so  that  the  people  under- 
stood the  reading"  form  an  unfor- 
getable  picture.  Ezra  knew  that  a 
national  life  based  upon  the  Scripture 
he  had  offered  them  would  be  well 
and  safely  built ;  in  point  of  fact  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the 
Old  Testament  and  that  alone  that 
has  held  the  Jews  together  throughout 
the  long  centuries  in  which  they  have 
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been  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
Here  again  is  a  permanent  lesson  for 
us.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  Bible,  taken  as  a  whole,  Old  and 
New  Testament  together,  offers  the 
greatest  moral  dynamic  and  the  pro- 
f  oundest  religious  inspiration  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  No  one  denies 
that  if  the  righteousness  for  which 
the  prophets  plead  were  realized  in 
the  relations  of  men  and  nations  with 
one  another,  and  if  something  of  the 
mind  which  was  in  Jesus  Christ  were 
also  in  us,  there  would  be  a  trans- 
formation of  human  society  which 
would  seem  a  veritable  miracle.  That 
is  the  supreme  and  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  such  work  as  that  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  Preachers  who 
expound  the  word,  teachers  who  teach 
it,  and  scholars  who  learn  it  and  lay 
it  to  heart,  are  all  helping  to  usher 
in  the  day  when,  with  ennobled  minds 
and  friendly  hearts,  men  the  world 
over  will  count  it  their  joy  to  serve 
Qod  and  one  another. 


How  the  Bible  Was  Written 

I  want,  in  passing  to  emphasize  for  you 
the  fact  stated  by  the  inspired  writers  them- 
selves that  they  wrote  their  histories  of  past 
ages  much  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Green  or 
Professor  Gardiner  or  any  other  historian 
wrote  his  history.  This  is  most  important 
to  remember  in  the  scare  about  higher  criti- 
cism which  some  of  you  know  about.     You 


would  never  think  of  doubting  these  his- 
torians' account  of  William  the  Conqueror 
merely  because  they  wrote  their  histories 
900  years  after  his  death.  Of  courts  70a 
would  believe  that  they  studied  the  books 
of  earlier  historians  and  old  letters  and 
parchments  and  inscriptions  and  monuments. 
And  if  all  the  libraries  and  museums  which 
contained  these  should  be  burned  down  to- 
morrow you  would  surely  think  it  unreason- 
able if  people  should  say  that  we  have  no 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror  ever  lived. 

Tet  something  of  this  kind  is  what  makes 
people  uneasy  in  the  statements  of  what  is 
called  '^higher  criticism."  Scholars  express 
the  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  pres- 
ent completed  form  was  written  centuries 
later  than  Moses'  day.  Then  somebody  sug- 
gests that  if  that  be  so  it  can  not  be  trust 
worthy  history,  in  fact  the  writer  must  have 
been  romancing  a  good  deaL  It  is  a  steady- 
ing thought  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  writers 
keep  telling  us  that  their  histories  were  so 
much  made  up  out  of  pre-existing  docu- 
ments. On  reading  Green's  History  of  tft« 
English  People  you  know  that  300  years 
before  him  there  were  several  less  complete 
printed  histories — and  300  years  earlier  still 
there  were  still  less  complete  manuscript 
chronicles,  and  300  years  farther  back  there 
were  separate  uncollected  annals,  and  state 
papers  and  letters  and  documents  of  various 
kinds.  Thus  gradually  by  successive  editing 
English  history  grew.  And  thus  also  grad- 
ually Bible  history  grew,  under  the  care  of 
that  inspired  Church  whose  history  it  was. — 
J.  Patebson  Smyth  in  The  Bible  for  School 
and  Home, 


SYRIA  IN  CHRISTIAN  ARCHEOLOGY' 


With  the  exception  of  Mesopotamia,  no 
country  so  well  as  parts  of  Syria  illustrates 
the  saying,  ''They  made  a  desert  and  called 
it  x>eace."  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
Mohanmiedans  of  the  early  seventh  and  later 
centuries.  For  nearly  a  millennium  it  was 
forgotten  that  in  Syria  there  once  lived  a 
large  Christian  population,  dwelling  in  cities 


of  considerable  size  and  in  fine  villages,  the 
former  of  which  contained  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  architecture — churches,  monasteries, 
palatial  homes,  fine  inns,  ete.  Following 
upon  the  Persian  wars  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, the  irruptions  of  the  Saracens,  Turks, 
and  Mongols  and  the  settlement  there  of 
the  people  of  the  crescent,  depopulation,  de- 


^PublicaHoni  of  the  Princeton  University  JLreheoloffictU  Expedition  to  Syria  in  1904-1905. 
Division  II.  Ancient  Architecture  in  Syria.  By  Howard  Crosby  Butler.  Section  B.  Northern 
Syria.    Part  6.    Djebel  Sim'an.     12^x10  in.,  856,  zviii  pp. 
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eajy  stagnation  ensnedi  till  where  once  lived 
and  toiled  thouaands  now  only  small  bands 
of  Arabs  and  the  like  find  scanty  shelter 
and  a  scantier  living.  Buildings  are  in 
minSy  tho  often  large  parts — arches,  walls, 
pillars,  etc — still  stand,  mute  witnesses  of 
a  departed  excellence  in  conception  and  con- 
rtmction. 

The  earliest  suggestion  of  what  existed 
there  came  to  the  modem  world  from  the 
travels  and  books  of  John  Lewis  Burekhardt 
between  1808  and  1816  (his  books  were  pub- 
lished 1819-30).  Others— Seetzen,  Wetz- 
steio,  Porter— spoke  of  "ghost  dties  in  the 
wilderness.''  And  then  Marquis  E.  J.  M. 
de  yogu6  and  Waddington  in  1861-62  made 
an  extensive  tour  and  five  years  afterward 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  within  a 
territory  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  square 
miles  they  had  found  over  a  hundred  cities 
which  carried  the  evidences  of  the  same 
faith — early  Christianity — ^with  varied  and 
important  inscriptions.  As  one  writer  has 
said,  these  towns  are  evidence  of  a  large, 
opulent,  artistic  life,  displaying  itself  in 
roomy  dwellings  built  of  heavy  hewn  stones, 
perfectly  put  together  on  a  palatial  plan, 
while  inscriptions  bring  to  us  voices  of  a 
previously    unknown    '^Church    triumphant.'^ 

But  decay  works  rapidly  after  it  gets 
onder  way.  These  ruins  served  as  quarries 
oat  of  which  later  generations  got  materials 
for  their  hovels  or  huts.  The  sands  of  the 
desert  are  covering  the  blocks  and  inscrip- 
tions, while  earthquake,  winds,  and  rains 
are  toppling  the  remains  which  still  stand. 
The  testimony  they  bear — architectural,  in- 
soiptionaly  etc. — is  disappearing.  It  was 
therefore  a  most  worthy  conception  that 
•ent  forth  the  Princeton  University  Arch- 
eologieal  Expedition  in  1904-05  and  1909 
to  investigate,  measure  and  chart,  photo- 
graph, and  record  for  all  time  the  remains 
of  this  extensive  Christian  population  of 
Syria.  And  it  is  a  munificent  service  that 
eaables  the  results  of  these  investigations 
ud  studies  to  be  set  forth  by  text,  photo- 
Cnq>h,  plans,  copies  and  interpretations  of 
iaseriptions  in  a  splendid  series  of  large 
quarto  volumes. 

la  the  BsYiEW  for  April,  1915,  and  July, 
1916,  attention  was  called  to  certain  parts 
then  recently  issued.  Those  volumes  have 
recently  been  completed  by  the  issue  of  the 
I^rts  named  in  the  footnote.     These  leave 


only  the  geography  and  itinerary  and  the 
inscriptions  in  Syriac,  Safaitic,  and  Arabic 
still  to  be  dealt  with. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  item  in  this 
mass  of  splendid  detail  is  that  which  con- 
cerns a  site  known  as  Der  Sim* an  (Telanis- 
sus  or  Telneshe).  This  place  owed  its  celeb, 
rity,  perhaps  its  very  existence  as  a  city, 
to  the  renowned  'pillar  ilaint,"  Simeon 
Stylites,  who  lived  for  nearly  forty  years 
on  the  top  of  a  pillar  which  he  gradually 
increased  in  height  till  it  reached  sixty 
feet.  The  spectacle  itself,  together  with 
the  saint's  reputation  for  sanctity  thus 
gained  and  for  the  power  to  accomplish  mir- 
aculous cures,  made  the  place,  up  to  the 
Arabic  conquest,  a  goal  of  pilgrimage,  a 
busy  town,  the  site  of  splendid  churches,  a 
triumphal  arch,  important  monasteries,  and 
large  inns  for  the  entertainment  of  the  pil- 
grims. There  were  also  bazaars,  shops,  and 
smaller  hotels,  with  all  the  activities  in- 
volved. "The  main  body  of  the  ruins  covers 
a  space  about  half  a  mile  long,  east  and 
west,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  wide." 

The  place  "was  entirely  a  religious  center, 
in  which  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
pilgrims  were  housed  and  fed  during  the 
days  of  their  visit  to  the  most  renowned 
shrine  in  Syria." 

Here  the  two  convents,  the  church  of  St. 
Simeon  Stylites,  two  great  inns,  the  "sacred 
way,"  and  other  monuments  have  been  pho- 
tographed and  measured,  and  drawings 
made  of  the  buildings  as  they  must  once 
have  appeared. 

The  great  value  of  this  Princeton  ex- 
ploration comes  more  clearly  into  view  when 
we  realize  that  Ber  Sim*an  is  only  one  site 
in  a  previously  unexplored  region  covering 
70  square  miles  where  are  twenty-five  ruined 
towns  of  which  not  more  than  five  appear 
on  any  previous  map,  where  none  of  the 
monuments  had  been  measured  or  investi- 
gated except  those  of  "Simon's  town,"  as 
above. 

In  this  set  of  books  is  material  to  keep 
long  employed  the  student  of  Christian  arche- 
ology in  Syria,  the  student  of  architec- 
ture, of  inscriptions  in  Greek,  Latin,  Naba- 
t«an,  Syriac,  Safaitic,  and  Arabic.  Pro- 
fessors Butler,  Littmann,  Magie,  and  Pren- 
tice have  reared  a  splendid  and  abiding 
monument  to  themselves  and  to  the  univer- 
sity in  the  work  embodied  here. — Q.  W.  G. 
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WHAT  THE  CHURCH  IS  DOING  AT  HOME 

Alfred  Williams  Anthony,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Executive  Secretary  of  Home 

Missions  Council,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Sept.  3 — ^The  Mental  and  Spiritual 
State  of  the  Church 

BcEiPTURB  Lisbon:  Matt.  16:18;  Mark 
16:15. 

1.  The  Great  War  left  the  Church  in  tur- 
moil, as  all  the  world  was  left.  The  Church 
is  a  part  of  the  world  and  must  be  affected 
by  it.  The  Church  can  not  pass  through  mire 
without  getting  her  garments  soiled.  But  she 
has  recovered  herself  and  cleansed  herself 
more  quickly  and  more  extensively  than  has 
any  other  department  of  human  relations 
and  organization.  Economics,  industry,  and 
politics  are  not  so  far  along  toward 
"normalcy,"  to  use  the  newly  current  word, 
as  is  the  Church.  All  men  know  that  neither 
Christianity  nor  the  Church  failed.  Never 
before  has  the  spirit  of  the  Church's  faith 
so  thoroughly  permeated  social  institutions 
and  so  effectively  influenced  national  and 
international  relations. 

2.  Intense  theological  stress  was  occasioned 
by  the  war.  Many  people  regarded  the  war 
as  an  evidence  of  the  "great  apostasy,"  and 
a  token  of  "the  last  days."  Others  saw  more 
manifestly  than  ever  before  that  the  need 
of  the  world  was  a  fuller  expression  of  the 
gospel,  not  for  individuals  and  between  in- 
dividuals alone,  but  for  groups  and  between 
groups,  for  nations,  and  between  nations. 
Some  men  began  to  declare  that  Jesus  had 
rejected  the  world  and  would  speedily  come 
in  the  flesh  to  pronounce  judgment  and  de- 
stroy it,  while  others  confidently  said,  "His 
spirit,  already  with  us,  is  striving  in  new 
forms  and  in  richer  measure  to  express  itself 
for  all  mankind  in  every  conceivable  condi- 
tion. We  must  take  the  challenge  of  the 
world's  needs  and  apply  the  gospel  to  all 
human  relations."  So  the  controversy  arose 
between  "fundamentalists"  and  'Modern- 
ists," or  "evangelicals,"  as  many  of  them 


prefer  to  be  termed.  The  one  believed  that 
the  substance  of  faith  was  onee  for  aU  aet 
in  definite  conceptions  and  phrases;  the 
other  was  confident  that  conception  must 
necessarily  be  enlarged  and  phrases  be  modi- 
fied as  conditions  change  and  comprehension 
becomes  more  inclusive  of  truth. 

The  controversy  is  not  over,  nor  can  the 
significance  of  it  be  minimized.  Practically 
every  denomination  has  felt  the  shock. 
Parties  have  been  formed,  passions  have 
been  aroused,  funds  have  been  withheld 
from  mission  treasuries,  serious  schisms  have 
been  threatened.  Yet  the  crisis  has  been 
passed,  "the  peak  of  the  load"  carried,  and 
the  machinery  has  not  broken   down. 

A  quick  review  of  the  attitude  of  several 
of  the  larger  denominations  wiU  show  the 
stabilizing  tendencies  now  in  progress.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  early  passed  the 
word  around  through  the  channels  of  "the 
system"  that  controversy  over  doctrinal 
questions  was  not  in  place,  and  outspeaking 
controversy  has  not  appeared.  The  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  has  gone  on  its  way, 
firm  in  its  historic  faith,  enlarging  its  con- 
ception of  social  service  and  increasing  its 
ministries  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  in  all  its 
branches,  has  raised  more  money,  won  more 
converts,  and  by  great  reconstructive  move- 
ments knit  its  various  parts  and  organiza- 
tions more  compactly  together  for  efficient 
service  than  ever  before,  and  theological 
controversies  have  simply  been  silenced  by 
the  onmoving  of  the  work.  The  Reformed 
churches  have  likewise  recorded  years  of 
solid  achievement.  The  Lutheran  Church  is 
steadily  standing  for  its  sound  doctrine  and 
is  unifying  slowly,  yet  surely,  its  scattered 
parts.  The  Congregational  churches  have 
experienced  somewhat  the  strain  of  internal 
variation  and  discussion,  particularly  in  the 
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West,  yet  have  maintained  their  eharaeter- 
istie  fellowBhip  in  the  midst  of  freedom. 
Their  record  for  the  year  shows  that  a  de- 
nominational eonseiousness,  finding  expres- 
sion in  a  more  efficient  central  eouncU,  is 
aeddng  and  seeoriiig  results  in  ministry  and 
work,  rather  than  in  opinions  and  doctrines. 

To  an  obBerrer  only  two  denominations 
seem  seriously  threatened  by  dissension  and 
division  over  theological  views  and  creeds. 
The  present  leaders  among  Disciples  and 
Baptists  have  been  challenged  by  groups 
arising  from  within,  under  aggressive 
leadership  and  8iipi>orted  by  ample  funds, 
as  departing  from  the  faith  and  unworthy 
longer  to  administer  denominational  affairs, 
and  these  groups  have  demanded  that  the 
eontrol  of  missions  and  schools  and  benevo- 
lent enterprises  shall  be  turned  over  to 
them.  Attacks  and  charges  have  been  vio- 
lent and  disruption  has  seemed  to  impend; 
and  yet  the  observer  feels  assured  that  the 
atmosphere  will  clear,  ways  of  peace  will 
be  found,  and  essential  unity  will  be  pre- 
served. 

3.  The  developments  of  the  last  few  cen- 
turies give  assurance  that  denominations  will 
not  multiply  by  partition  through  strife. 

(a)  It  is  sound  democracy,  as  it  is  essen- 
tial Christianity,  to  allow  free  sx)eech  and 
full  discussion.  Controversy  may  stretch  the 
fiber  of  Christian  patience  but  will  not 
break  the  strands  in  this  late  day,  when 
noity  coupled  with  divennty  has  been  ex- 
perienced so  largely  in  the  national  life  and 
in  our  social  structure.  The  Church  will  not 
divide  when  the  men  who  compose  her  have 
learned  how  to  hold  together,  under  similar 
trials,  organizations  of  lesser  moment. 

(b)  The  whole  trend  of  human  organiza- 
tions is  tovrard  more  intimate  relations  and 
closer  cooperation.  Even  great  political 
overtumings  can  not  prevent  the  movement 
of  men  toward  common  interests  and  asso- 
»ated  action.  The  war  taught  this;  the 
after-effects  of  the  war  are  now  disclosing 
tt  As  nations  became  solidified,  so  all 
hmnanity  has  taken  great  leaps  toward  a 
tiOBsdousness  of  community  of  interests. 
Iiformation  and  knowledge  spread  every- 
where. Men  travel  and  mingle  and  migrate 
and  fuse;  econoxhic  conditions  reach  over 
boundaries  and  across  seas;  ideals  and  pur- 
peses,  exprest  differently,  and  frequently  at 
wide  variance,  nevertheless  tend  to  blend 
sad  form  a  conmion  stock*    He  who  under- 


takes to  pull  men  apart  is  really  setting  his 
face  against  the  full  flow  of  human  history. 
There  is  a  basic  brotherhood  in  creation, 
realized  now  as  never  before,  because  of  the 
unifying  devices  and  the  common  experiences 
of  men. 

(c)  The  Christian  religion  in  its  essential 
simplicity  bulks  bigger  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore. Men  know  that  the  mind  of  Christ  is 
discernible  not  in  dialectic  hair-splitting  of 
medieval  theologians  but  in  the  great  mo- 
tives of  love  and  the  sacrificial  reach  of 
altruistic  service.  Jesus  did  not  die  for 
phrases  and  forms;  he  gave  his  life  for  men. 
His  meaning  becomes  lost  when  words  are 
substituted  for  soul-commitment.  In  the 
back  of  our  heads,  in  the  subconscious 
depths  of  our  beings,  are  fundamental  con- 
victions of  an  essential  unity  which  we  all 
possess  in  the  redemptive  work  and  the 
saving  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  when  we 
attempt  to  make  definitions  which  divide  us, 
and  seek  and  crowd  for  place,  in  order  that 
we  may  rule  the  affairs  of  the  Church  ac- 
cording to  our  own  liking. 

(d)  There  is  the  great  Holy  Spirit,  mem- 
ber of  the  triune  (jk>d,  as  yet  but  partially 
known  to  the  best  of  us,  who  has  been 
striving  with  men  through  the  centuries  to 
make  known  to  them  the  things  of  God,  to 
give  them  power,  and  to  reveal  their  oneness. 
He  is  in  the  world;  he  holds  more  of  it  in 
his  keeping  and  under  his  direction  than 
ever  before.  He  will  not  take  freedom  of 
action  from  men,  but  he  does  not  mean  that 
they  who  have  learned  to  know  him  and  who 
have  called  each  other  brethren  shall  divide 
and  oppose  and  destroy  each  other.  A  di- 
vine purpose,  resident  in  a  divine  Person, 
rules  in  the  world. 


Sept.  10 — Growth  and  Progress  of 

the  Church 

The  substantial  gains  of  the  Church  are 
numerous  and  significant.  To  enumerate 
them  all  would  carry  us  far  in  detail.  It 
must  suffice  us  to  pick  out  some  of  the  more 
important. 

1.  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  who  has  been  a  long- 
time, careful  statistician  of  church  member- 
ship, reports  the  gain  in  1921  of  761,727, 
bringing  the  total  of  all  communions  up  to 
43,523,206  members.  This  includes  all  bodies, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic,  within 
the  United  States.    In  1910  the  increase  was 
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less  than  44,000.  In  1920  it  was  reported 
as  667,007.  Several  denominations  in  their 
annual  meetings  are  rejoicing  over  larger 
accessions  to  their  churches  and  larger  at- 
tendance in  their  Sunday-schools  than  for 
many  years,  if  not  indeed  larger  than  ever.^ 
The  net  gain  for  ten  years  has  been 
7,427,521. 

2.  Never  have  Christians  contributed, 
through  the  channels  of  individual  giving, 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  for  church  ex- 
penses and  for  missionary  objects  as  this 
last  year.  The  national  Home  Mission 
boards  and  societies  received  and  expended 
$30,128,769.09  in  1921,  as  compared  with 
$26,306,201.60  in  1920,  and  $18,502,846.01 
in  1919.  These  figures  do  not  by  any  means 
represent  all  that  is  spent  annually  for  home 
missions,  as  these  cover  only  the  national 
boards,  and  do  not  include  expenditures  by 
other  agencies  for  church  erection,  publica- 
tions, Sunday-schools,  social  service,  and 
education,  and  church  extensions  within  the 
limits  of  the  lesser  organizations  of  the 
Church,  nor  the  expenditures  of  inter- 
denominational bodies.  The  important  thing 
is  the  gain.    This  is  significant. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  (1)  that  this 
is  after  the  bitter  disappointments  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment, with  its  more  than  seven  millions  of 
dollars  of  debts,  which  the  churches  had  to 
pay;  (2)  that  this  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  curtailment  and  deflation  in  all 
kinds  of  business  the  world  over;  and  (3) 
when  denominations,  geared  up  to  larger 
programs,  because  of  reconstruction  policies 
following  the  war,  and  of  great  expectations 
awakened  by  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment, have  been  obliged  to  contract  their 
plans,  reduce  their  staffs,  and  in  some  in- 
stances face  dissension  and  disloyalty  within 
their  natural  constituency.  The  showing  is 
remarkable. 

3.  The  Church  has  evinced  an  awakened 
consciousness  of  obligations  to  '^new  Ameri- 
cans" who  come  to  our  shores.  Of  thirty- 
two  organizations,  most  of  them  religious, 
which  have  membership  in  a  General  Com- 
mittee of  Immigrant  Aid  at  Ellis  Island, 
seventeen  maintain  regular  paid  workers  on 
the  island.  This  committee  and  government 
officials  are  cooperating  in  welfare  work 
more  intimately  than  ever  before.  On 
Jan.  22,  1922,  a  plan  of  holding  religious 
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services  Sunday  morning,  in  three  groups, 
for  Protestants,  Boman  Catholics,  and  Jews, 
was  inaugurated.  Plans  for  following  immi- 
grants from  Ellis  Island  to  their  final  desti- 
nation are  now  being  worked  out  by  Pro- 
testant bodies  in  conjunction.  Through  th« 
Committee  on  Nevf  Americana  of  the  Home 
Missions  Council  and  the  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions  a  Bureau  of  Information 
is  maintained  which  (1)  gathers  informatioo 
respecting  all  literature  published  in  foreign 
languages  in  this  country;  (2)  issues  through 
the  foreign  language  press  on  special  oe 
casions,  like  Easter,  Labor  Day,  and  Christ- 
mas, Christian  messages  prepared  by  some 
of  the  best-known  ministers  of  the  countrf; 
(3)  brings  denominations  together  in  pub- 
lishing religious  papers  and  helps  in  foreign 
languages;  (4)  prepares  religious  tracts 
esi)ecially  fitted  to  the  needs  of  foreigners, 
and  procures  the  publication  of  special  books 
relating  to  racial  groups.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  story  to  tell  of  successful  church 
enterprises  maintained  in  our  American 
cities  for  those  who  speak  a  strange  tongue. 
They  are  numerous  all  over  the  country. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  one  foreign  church,  hitherto  maintained 
and  controlled  by  its  ecclesiastical  parentage 
in  the  old  world,  has  severed  its  connection 
with  the  homeland  and  become  affiliated  with 
strictly  American  denominations.  There 
are  approximately  500,000  Hungarians  in 
the  United  States,  who  are  organized  into 
ninety-two  Protestant  congregations.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  these  congr^ations  have 
severed  their  connection  with  the  Conventns 
in  Hungary  and  become  identified  with 
American  denominations.  Forty-five  have 
allied  themselves  with  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  seven  have  come  under 
the  Episcopal  supervision  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  others  are  working 
out  the  question  of  their  final  destiny, 
whether  with  one  of  these  denominations  or 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  8.  A 

4.  In  the  field  of  race  relations  more  has 
been  attempted  and  more  accomplished  this 
year  than  ever  before.  For  three  years  the 
Home  Missions  Council  has  had  a  special 
secretary  giving  most  of  his  time  to  negro 
churches  and  organizations.  This  last  year 
the  Federal  Council  has  created  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Church  and  Race  Relations.  Dur- 
ing the  war  some  prominent  Christian  gentle- 
men of  Atlanta,  (Jeorgia,  formed  a  Commit- 
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tee  of  race  cooperation  which  has  extended 
it«  gradoxis  influences  into  more  than  800 
eommunities  of  the  South.  For  a  time  the 
Toimg  Men's  Christian  Association  made 
generous  grants  for  the  support  of  this 
Committee.  Now  it  is  relying  more  directly 
npon  support  from  the  churches.  The  Chris- 
tian women  of  the  South,  notably  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  have 
formed  an  efficient  organization  for  promot- 
ing good-wiU  between  whites  and  blacks. 
The  Federal  Council,  through  its  Commission 
on  International  Justice  and  Good-will,  is 
doing  much  to  create  better  conditions  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Japanese,  and 
thronghout  the  country  for  all  races.  The 
Church  Peace  Union  and  the  World  Alliance 
for  International  Friendship  Through  the 
Churches  held  a  significant  congress  in  Cleve- 
land, May  16-18,  1922,  at  which  infiuences 
were  given  which  spread  nation-wide.  All 
the  churches  have  upheld  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  convening  the  Con- 
ference on  Beduction  of  Armaments  and  in 
making  its  conclusions  effective.  More  than 
20,000  clergymen  signed  a  petition  addrest 
to  the  President  urging  the  calling  of  this 
Conference.  There  is  a  movement  in  Chris- 
tian circles  for  combating  Anti-Semitism 
tad  promoting  goodwill  toward  the  Jews. 
Church  Congregations  and  individual  Chris- 
tians have  prayed,  petitioned,  worked,  and 
talked  for  peace  and  good-will  as  never  be- 
fore; and  the  implications  of  the  gospel, 
for  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  good- 
will between  nations  and  between  races,  are 
recognized  now,  almost  everywhere,  as  a  part 
of  America's  Christian  program. 

5.  A  sense  of  American  unity  and  of  obli- 
gations for  all  her  parts  has  taken  hold  of 
the  Church.  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo, 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  even  Mexico  have  re- 
ceived peculiar  attention  from  the  Christian 
churches  of  America  this  past  year.  In  the 
Qanal  Zone  one  Christian  church,  with  con- 
gregations and  pastors  in  four  places,  is  re- 
ctt^ing  grants  from  several  denominations 
to  help  erect  suitable  meeting  houses.  A 
•peeial  committee  appointed  by  the  Federal 
^^wmcil  has  supervisory  charge  of  this  enter- 
pi^ae.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  Domini- 
cui  Republic  five  boards  of  three  denomina- 
*wns  jointly  begin  missionary  work  with  an 
rnitaal  commitment  of  $80,000,  furnished  by 


the  five  treasuries.  In  Porto  Bico  coopera- 
tion has  resulted  in  (1)  respect  for  each 
other's  territory,  (2)  the  maintenance  of  one 
theological  seminary,  (3)  correspondence 
courses  available  for  all  preachers,  (4)  one 
common  religious  paper,  and  (5)  united 
evangelistic  campaigns.  A  group  of  church- 
men from  America  has  studied  religious  and 
social  conditions  in  Haiti  and,  concerning 
some  of  them,  has  made  recommendations 
to  a  committee  of  Congress.  All  America  is 
conscious  of  itself  in  a  Christian  way  as 
never  before. 

6.  The  movement  toward  unity  and 
efficiency  is  pronounced  in  three  quite  differ- 
ent fields:  (a)  The  first  which  will  be 
thought  of  naturally  is  in  the  field  of  inter* 
denominational  organizations.  The  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  whatever  else  it 
was,  was  in  effect  a  criticism  of  existing 
interdenominational  bodies  as  unsatisfac- 
tory and  ineffectual  in  dealing  with  the 
whole  work  of  the  Church — foreign  missions, 
home  missions,  education,  and  philanthropy. 
Existing  organizations  specialized  in  but  one 
phase  of  the  work,  and  were  tied  down  with 
agreements  and  precedents.  Men  felt  this, 
even  when  they  did  not  express  it.  But  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  sought  its  goal 
too  rapidly,  without  due  regard  to  unin- 
formed minds  which  must  be  enlightened,  to 
conservative  habits  which  must  be  altered,  a 
newly  created  organization  which  must  be 
seasoned  and  trusted,  and  inefficient  helpers, 
who  needed  more  time  for  experience  and  co- 
ordination. The  lesson  of  the  Interchurch 
Movement  was  not  lost,  however,  by  the 
other  bodies.  Never  have  they  consulted  to- 
gether so  much,  never  before  cooperated  so 
fully.  The  Federal  Council,  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference,  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Home  Missions  Council,  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions,  the  International 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the 
Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education, 
and  the  Council  of  Evangelical  Denomina- 
tions have  drawn  toward  each  other,  and 
worked  together  through  subcommittees,  and 
by  representation  in  each  other's  committees. 
A  Consultative  Committee,  including  them 
all  in  its  membership,  seeks,  but  has  not  yet 
found,  ways  of  dealing  with  subjects  of 
common  interest,  such  as  the  dates  and  places 
of  our  annual  meetings,  publicity  methods, 
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uses  of  the  church  year,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  times  of  appeal  and  the  propor- 
tioning of  benevolences,  the  rise  of  the  com- 
manity  consciousness,  and  the  creation  of 
community  trusts,  race  relations  as  they 
reach  from  this  country  to  other  countries 
and  from  them  to  this,  the  recruiting  of 
young  people  for  the  service  of  the  Church, 
the  preservation,  the  housing,  and  the  use 
of  missionary  literature  and  many  other  im- 
I>ortant  subjects. 

In  the  meantime  the  Federal  Council  has 
drawn  closer  to  its  own  constituency,  regu- 
lating its  program  more  nearly  as  its  con- 
stituent parts  desire  and  receiving  from  them 
in  return  more  adequate  financial  support. 

A  voluntary  committee,  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  and  Beligious  Surveys,  has 
come  into  existence,  following  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  whose  financial  sup- 
porters prefer  to  remain  anonymous.  This 
committee  has  made  valuable  surveys  of 
twenty-four  typical  counties  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  of  one  city  (St.  Louis), 
and  of  practically  all  of  the  Indian  fields, 
and  is  publishing  results  of  its  studies  in 
twelve  volumes. 

(b)  Denominations  themselves  have  been 
unifying  and  consolidating  their  missionary 
agencies.  Practically  every  one  formed  a 
few  years  ago  some  kind  of  central  com- 
mittee, known  as  an  Advance  Movement,  a 
New  Era  Movement,  a  New  World  Move- 
ment, or  something  similar.  Some  have  gone 
further.     The  Disciples  have  gathered  their 


missionary  boards  into  one  united  mission- 
ary society.  The  Episcopalians  have  created 
a  Presiding  Bishop  and  Council,  superior  to 
all  of  their  national  organizations.  The 
Methodists  have  set  up  an  overhead  Bond 
of  Benevolence.  The  Presbyterians  of  the 
North  have  gone  the  furthest  of  all,  having 
determined  upon  consolidating  sixteen 
boards  and  agencies  into  but  four  boards. 

This  movement  is  impressive.  It  means 
that  the  churches  no  longer  will  permit 
rivalries  between  their  own  parts,  that  they 
purpose  to  have  a  common  and  well-propor- 
tioned plan  for  all  their  work,  and  to  use 
their  resources  of  men  and  money  with 
economy  and  efficiency. 

(c)  A  striking  movement  toward  unity  is 
in  local  communities.     Union  churches,  of 
the  old  type,  have  been  tried   and  found 
wanting.      Federated    churches    have    been 
proven  to  be  of  a  temporary  usefulness.    But 
the  need  of  maintaining  but  one  church  in 
a  one-church  sized  community  has  seemed 
imperative;  and  the  community  church  has 
arisen.    It  is  pleading  its  case  and  testing 
its  merits  now.     It  maintains  a  periodical, 
holds  conventions,  and  has  developed  a  con- 
sciousness   of    individuality    and    strength. 
Practically  every  one  sympathizes  with  the 
purpose  to  eliminate  duplication,  waste,  and 
inefficiency ;  but  many  are  wondering  whence 
the  community  churdi  will  draw  its  outside 
inspiration   and    oversight,   and   whither  it 
will  direct  its  missionary  impulses,  and  how 
it  will  relate  itself  to  the  world. 


WHAT  THE  CHURCH  IS  DOING  ABROAD 

Professor  Harlan  P.  Beach,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Sept.  17 — ^Japan,  Korea,  China, 

India 

To  describe  missionary  operations  in  the 
seven  fields  mentioned  below  with  any  at- 
tempt to  cover  the  leading  operations  of  the 
various  societies  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  assigned.  What  is  attempted  is  to 
point  out  a  few  salient  features  of  the  enter- 
prise to-day,  leaving  unmentioned  many 
other  important  phases  of  the  program,  and 
omitting  entirely  work  in  Latin  America 
and  in  the  papal  countries  of  Europe. 


Japanese  Hegemony:  This  is  actual  in 
the  r6Ie  which  the  Japanese  empire  is  play- 
ing, and  in  the  attitude  of  Western  powers 
toward  Asia.  No  nation  in  history  has 
achieved  such  large  things  in  so  brief  a  time 
as  has  elapsed  since  she  first  opened  her  sea 
gates  to  the  Occident  in  1854.  No  Asiatic 
race  is  so  well  equipped,  so  well  trained,  so 
ambitious  to  lead  as  the  Japanese.  And  Japan 
does  outstrip  every  nation  in  that  great 
continent  in  industrial,  educational,  govern- 
mental^ military,  and  political  progre99, 
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But  what  of  her  moral  and  possible  re- 
ligious leadership?     Most  of  the  Japanese 
believe,  hazily  at  leasts  in  the  descent  from 
the   sun    goddess   of   their   emperor,    "The 
Sovran  Grandchild/'  and  emperor  worship  is 
waxing  rather  than  waning.    Shintoism,  of- 
fieiallj   declared  not  to  be  a  religion  two 
decades  since,  is  increasingly  exercising  the 
prerogatives  of  natural  religion.  Buddhism's 
votaries  number   45,482,941,  worshiping   in 
70,717  temples  and  ministered  to  by  116,510 
priests.  One  of  its  sects,  the  Shinshu,  having 
13,089,890    believers,   is   the   greatest   non- 
Christian  missionary  body  in  Asia,  with  rep- 
resentatives using  Christianity's  missionary 
methods  in  Korea,  China,  Hawaii,  and  on 
oar  Pacific  slope.    Japanese  Christians  also 
are  active.     They  are  sending  missionaries 
to  Korea,  part  of  their  own  empire  now,  and 
thej  are  engaging  in  evangelistic  campaigns 
at  home.     One  venturesome  and  resourceful 
evangelist,  the  Japanese  Moody,  is  conduct- 
ing an  enterprise  at  Mukden  in  Manchuria 
which    will    weld    enemies — Japanese    and 
Koreans — ^into  one  through  Christ;  and  his 
power  is  such  that  the  government  has  sent 
him  to  tiieir  mid-Pacific  mandatary  to  win 
the  natives   to   a   better   life.     While   the 
foreign  missionary   becomes   less   and    less 
necessary  because  of  the  higher  degree  of 
education  and  training  of  Japanese  pastors 
and  Christian  leaders,  and  because  of  their 
independence  and  nationalism,  these  Chris- 
tians are  filling  positions  of  trust  and  leader- 
ship better,  perhaps,  than  missionaries  could. 
Had  Japan  not  alienated  the  sympathies  and 
inenrred  the  hatred  of  the  Far  East,  the 
hegemony  would  be  hers  in  Christian  and 
other  lines  of  leadership.    She  sees  her  past 
mistakes,  and  since  Washington  opened  her 
ejes,   her    future    as    to    Asiatic    influence 
teems  surer  than  hitherto. 

KosEAN  Bbsilienok:    Tho  politically  part 
of  the  Japanese  empire,  by  race,  language, 
traditions,  and  choice,  Korea  is  apart  and 
vould  evermore  remain  an  independent  na- 
tion, were  it  possible.     In  her  missionary 
aeeomplishment  she  is  vastly  more  promis- 
ing than  her  overlord,  ranking  with  India's 
maaa-movement  areas  and  the  African  fields 
of  Uganda,  Idvingstonia,  and  Kamerun.  The 
Japanese  occupation  of  1910,  the  "conspir- 
acy trial"  and  persecution  of  leading  con- 
verts in  1911,  and  especially  the  atrocities 
^  wholesale  attack  upon  Christians  follow- 
iag  the   Declaration    of    Independence    of 


March  1,  1919,  have  been  extreme  tests  of 
the  reality  of  religion  in  Korean  Christian 
life.  Its  depth,  and  especially  its  marvelous 
resiliency,  have  been  amply  demonstrated. 
To-day  the  Korean  Church  is  advancing  and 
proceeds  as  if  there  were  no  bloody  yester- 
day and  crippled  ranks,  with  xiiany  dead. 
Devoted  Christians  are  full  of  evangelistic 
labors,  entered  upon  after  the  annual  meet- 
ings and  sectional  Bible  classes  have  endued 
them  with  Bible  knowledge  and  spiritual 
X>ower.  Because  political  independence  is 
denied  them,  their  organizing  ability  is  spent 
in  developing  the  ''church  in  the  house"  into 
the  village  church,  a  power-house  for  leagues 
around.  What  it  means  to-day  is  suggested 
by  Bishop  Welch  in  these  words:  'There 
are  in  all  3,300  employed  Korean  workers 
and  3,000  organized  churches  and  groups. 
The  entire  Christian  community,  including 
members,  catechumens  or  probationers,  bap- 
tized children,  and  enrolled  inquirers,  com- 
prises about  340,000  souls,  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 220,000  are  included  in  the  first  two 
classes.  Women  constitute  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  Korean  Christian  body,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  church 
membership  can  read  and  write."  And  all 
this  in  thirty-seven  years! 

China  Confersino:  The  three  most  im- 
portant items  to  be  mentioned  are  the  New 
Thought  movement  and  the  two  great  con- 
ferences. The  Hsin  Ssu  Ch'ao,  "New 
Thought  Tide,"  began  flowing  in  Peking 
University  when  its  chancellor,  Ts'ai  Yfian- 
pei,  assumed  his  duties  in  1916.  "The  aim 
of  the  movement  is  to  spread  as  widely  as 
possible  among  the  Chinese  people  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophic,  scientific,  and  social 
conditions  in  the  most  highly  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  order  to  bring  China 
to  their  level."  The  six  young  men  who 
rallied  under  Chancellor  Ts'ai's  flag  in 
Peking  have  become  legion  in  all  higher 
educational  centers  of  China,  where  it  stands 
as  a  challenge,  or  as  a  coadjutor  of  CSiris- 
tianity,  depending  upon  its  reception,  guid- 
ance, and  advocacy.  As  long  ago  as  1919 
groups  made  up  of  Chinese  holding  these 
views  and  of  missionary  educators  gathered 
in  a  week-end  retreat  near  Peking  to  the 
mutual  enlightenment  and  well-being  of  both 
parties,  an  experiment  deserving  frequent 
repetition. 

From  April  fourth  to  ninth  of  this  year 
126    students    and    delegates    from    thirty- 
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three  different  lands  joined  648  Chinese  dele- 
gates at  the  Indemnity  College  near  Peking 
for  a  World's  Student  Christian  -Federation 
Conference.  Their  coming  had  been  antici- 
pated by  students  who  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  Christianity  on  the  grounds  that  it  'is  a 
foreign  religion,  that  it  is  political,  that  it 
is  a  superstition,  that  it  is  an  oppressor  of 
mankind,  that  it  is  an  ally  of  capitalism, 
and  that  it  is  a  dying  religion  in  Europe 
and  America,"  and  they  consequently  had 
established  The  Anti-Christian  Movement. 
While  its  manifest  ignorance  and  venom — 
exprest  more  strongly  by  its  women  mem- 
bers than  by  the  young  men — vindicate  its 
ephemera]  nature,  that  and  the  New  Thought 
movement  are  symptoms  of  crisis.  The  con- 
ference discust  topics  germane  to  the  lead- 
ing theme,  ''Christ  in  World  Beconstruction," 
while  the  sectional  meetings  and  familiar 
intercourse  between  persons  naturally  hos- 
tile— ^Koreans  and  Japanese,  e^f,,  imparted 
light  and  harmony  to  many  minds. 

The  third  conferring  body  was  the  Na- 
tional Christian  Conference,  held  in  Shanghai, 
May  2-11,  reports  of  which  are  not  available 
at  time  of  writing.  That  it  made  the  indig- 
enous church  the  main  issue  is  evident.  The 
facts  that  half  the  delegates  were  Chinese 
and  that  instead  of  having  one  English  and 
one  American  chairman  as  heretofore,  a 
Chinese,  Bev.  C.  Y.  Chfing,  D.D.,  was  elected 
sole  chairman,  are  indicative  of  the  changing 
status  of  missions  in  China.  The  anticipated 
conflict  between  fundamentalists  and  the  lib- 
eral wing  was  averted,  and  a  new  national 
organization  was  established  to  replace  the 
China  Continuation  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee's massive  valedictory  volume,  edited 
by  Bev.  Milton  T.  Stauffer,  is  entitled  The 
Christian  Occupation  of  China  and  easily 
surpasses  any  similar  production  dealing 
with  mission  fields. 

Tumultuous  India:  Gandhi's  imprison- 
ment has  not  greatly  affected  the  empire, 
moved  as  it  had  been  by  his  non-cooperative 
scheme  and  his  theoretically  ideal  Satyagraha 
movement — literally,  "holding  to  the  truth"; 
"I  have  also  called  it  love-force,  or  soul- 
force,"  he  adds.  While  this  appeals  to  the 
pious,  his  watchword,  "The  Satanic  raj  must 
go;  Swaraj  must  take  its  place" — ^the 
Satanic  British  rule  must  give  way  to  self- 
government — ^is  not  bound  like  its  author. 
The  past  year  has  welcomed  the  future 
Kaisar-i-Hind ;  yet  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 


not  been  free  from  verbal  attack  and  bodilj 
danger.  His  coming  was  an  inspiration  to 
all.  "Not  least  will  the  missionaries  thank 
him,  remembering  his  regular  attendance  at 
divine  worship,  his  brave  words  of  good-will, 
and  his  sincere  desire  to  identify  himself,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  with  the  aetntl 
life,  as  well  as  the  best  ideals  of  India." 

Apropos  of  China's  movement  toward  an 
indigenous  church  is  this  action  of  the  All- 
India  Christian  Conference  of  last  Decem- 
ber: "Besolved,  that  Protestant  missions  as 
such  should  be  completely  merged  in  the 
Indian  Church,  and  that  in  future  all  foreign 
missionaries  should  be  related  to  it.  [At 
present  many  missionaries  retain  member- 
ship in  their  home  churches.]  That  in  the 
meantime  "missions  should  appoint  Indians 
of  ability  and  character  on  an  increasing 
scale  as  their  lay  and  ordained  missionaries. 
In  view  of  the  complaints  made  by  various 
missions  that  educated  young  Indian  Chris- 
tians of  character  are  not  available  to  take 
up  i>ositions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  this 
conference  recommends  that  the  policy  of 
finding  young  men  who  are  suitable  from 
other  missions  be  adopted  by  all  missions, 
instead  of  allowing  denominationa]  barriers 
to  stand  between  such  young  men  and  re- 
sponsible positions."  Link  with  this  inter- 
denominational declaration  the  action  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  India  of  last  February,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  England  a  measure  de- 
signed to  exclude  the  present  jurisdiction  in 
Indian  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  both  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  give  complete  autonomy 
to  the  synods  and  assemblies,  diocesan  and 
provincial.  The  British  union  of  Church  and 
State — is  this  the  rift  in  the  lutef  And 
simultaneously  the  committees  of  the  Angli- 
can and  South  Indian  United  churches,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  union  of  churches  in 
South  India,  are  nearing  a  consummation 
that  should  stimulate  the  larger  similar  pro- 
ject in  America. 

Mass  movements  have  puzzled  the  1921 
census  takers  when  they  found  that  entire 
villages,  ten  years  ago  animists  or  Hindus, 
now  report  themselves  as  all  Christians. 
American  Baptists  immersed  1,000  a  week, 
while  all  Protestants  baptized  15,000  a 
month.  Tho  mainly  recruited  from  the 
lower    castes    and    untouchable    outcastes, 
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Chrifltiaiifl  are  gaining  in  influence  as  the 

more  liberal   attitude   of    the    Government 

permita  local  elections.     Thus  in  the  newly 

constituted  Legislative  CJouncO   of   Madras 

twenty  former  students  of  the  Madras  Chris- 

tion  College  are  members,  one  of  them  of 

cabmet  rank.    Three  of  the  under-secretaries 

axe  its  graduates.     In  Ceylon  seven  of  the 

nine  members  recently  elected  are  Christians, 

tho  ninety  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are 

non-Christians. 

«The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart." 

Sept.  24— Turkey,  Persia,  Africa 

TuEK  AND  Christian:    The  "unspeakable 
Tork"  has  become  even  more  so  in  the  last 
jear,  as  trustworthy  reports  of  atrocities, 
testified  to  by  Dr.  Ward  and  others  in  Lon- 
don and  Washington  and  leading  to  a  united 
investigation,  very  clearly  prove.    Hundreds 
of  Christian   churches   in   ruins   or   appro- 
priated to  secular  purposes;   an  estimated 
million  of  Christians  either  slain  openly  or 
forced  to  trek  their  way  to  lands  of  death; 
nussionaries,  compelled  to  leave  their  sta- 
tions as  personcB  non  grata  because  of  their 
devotion  to  Armenian  and  Greek  Christians 
and  their   protests    against    massacre    and 
perseeation;  schools  and  colleges  closed  and 
their  native  teachers  often  put  to  death; 
hospitals  taken  possession  of  and  misused; 
Christian  minorities  but  little  considered  in 
the  peace  terms  with  the  Allies  out  of  fear 
lest  Moslem  feelings  would  be  stirred:  these 
are  some  of  the  "clouds  and  thick  darkness'' 
of  Turkish  missions. 

The  silver  lining  of  these  clouds  has  been 
thus  described  in  a  Missionary  Review  of 
ti^  World  editorial:  (1)  Christian  refugees 
have  entered  Bussian  Armenia,  where  they 
and  the  missionaries  are  conducting  schools 
ud  establishing  churches,  thus  influencing 
Bolshevists.  (2)  In  occupying  Smyrna  and 
S^loniki  the  Qreeks  have  come  into  direct 
contact  with  evangelical  missionary  work 
hitherto  excluded  from  Greece,  while  the 
new  Qreek  patriarch  in  Constantinople,  re- 
cently from  America,  openly  advocates  af- 
filiation with  the  Protestants.  (3)  The  Al- 
lied occnpation  of  Constantinople  has  made 
it  a  haven  of  safety  for  thousands  of 
refugees  who  are  open  to  the  message  of 
Christian  love.  The  old  missionary  schools 
and  colleges  and  others  recently  opened  are 


meeting  the  eager  desire  of  the  varied  ele- 
ments present  in  that  city.  (4)  The  war 
has  awakened  the  Turks,  especially  in  Con- 
stantinople, to  read.  Bookshops  supply  new 
magazines  and  newspapers  which  are  very 
popular.  This  has  led  to  a  survey  of  exist- 
ing Christian  literature  and  to  plans  for 
additional  material  suited  to  the  new  de- 
mands. 

Peostrate  Persia:  During  the  recent 
Armageddon  the  greedy,  avaricious  eyes  of 
Turkey,  Bussia,  Gerihany,  Britain,  France, 
were  fizt  upon  Irlln,  the  ancient  realm  of 
Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes.  What  they  saw, 
however,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  there 
tells  us: 

"She  who  once  had  an  army  whose  tread 
shook  the  world  now  cowers  behind  a  few 
shabby  soldiers  with  antiquated  weapons 
and  overdue  wages.  The  people  that  once 
had  a  glorious  literature,  now  has  no  poet. 
Once  Persia  was  the  leader  in  astronomy; 
now  she  has  no  star.  With  large  cotton- 
growing  areas,  she  is  naked;  with  richly 
productive  land,  she  is  hungry;  with  God- 
given  coal  in  her  hills,  she  shivers  with  cold; 
with  abundance  of  oil,  she  has  no  light; 
with  mountains  of  minerals,  she  has  no 
mines;  and  with  eighteen  hundred  miles  of 
seacoast,  she  has  neither  ships  nor  sailors^ 
fisheries  nor  navy.'' 

But  the  star  of  the  Magi  has  not  yet  set. 
From  Ararat  to  Meshed  near  the  Afghan 
border   and    southward    as   far    as    Shiraz, 
where   are   buried    the    two    famous   poets, 
Sa'di  and  Hafiz,  are  the  flaming  or  flickering 
lights  of  Persia's   66-branched  candlestick. 
Urumiah's  flame  is  quenched,  fairest  of  all 
the  candelabra ;  the  Persian  majority  is  war- 
weary;    the    Anglo-Persian    agreement    of 
August,  1919,  is  still  unproductive  of  the 
development  and  reconstruction  hoped  for. 
Notwithstanding  the  eager  desire  for  light 
— ^not  the  mehr  Liohtl  of  Goethe's  expiring 
request,  but  Western  science,  history,  eco- 
nomics, religion — is  strong  and  hence  mis- 
sion schools  are  demanded,  particularly  for 
hitherto  despised  girls  and  young  women. 
In  Ispahan  several  new  schools  have  been 
opened,    one    with    1,800    boys,    while    in 
Teheran,  the  capital,  a  Presbyterian  school 
has  607.    Among  these  are  over  twenty  boys 
of    the    most    influential    classes,    from-   a 
nephew  of  the  recent  regent  and  the  son  of 
the  prime  minister  to  the  brothers  of  the 
leading  editor — these   sons  of  princes  and 
potentates  sharing  in  the  school's  manage- 
ment,  government,  and  service.     And  Mr. 
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Allen  of  Ummiah  writea  hopefully:  "A 
period  of  peace  under  the  guidance  of  Brit- 
ish officers  will  bring  a  development  of  the 
abundant  natural  resources  of  the  land  that 
will  make  Persia  prosperous.  The  presence 
of  British  officers  will  insure  safety  to  all, 
and  a  democratic  spirit  may  even  overcome 
the  fanatical  prejudice  of  Islam  against 
other  religions.  Oppression  will  cease  and 
sanitation,  education,  and  development  will 
progress." 

Ethiopia's  Outstretched  Hands:  And 
what  can  one  say  of  even  negro  Africa, 
omitting  North  Africa  and  Egypt!  With 
the  reassignment  of  German  territory  after 
the  war,  occupation  ends  and  exploitation  in 
the  x>eacef  ul  sense  begins.  Problems  arise 
for  both  government  overloads  and  mission- 
aries, nowhere  better  set  forth  briefly  than 
in  J.  H.  Harris's  Africa:  Slave  or  Freet 
Climatically  much  of  negro  Africa  is  impos- 
sible for  permanent  white  occupation.  The 
African  has  simple  needs  and  is  no  more  en- 
thusiastic about  manual  labor  than  white 
people.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  set 
him  at  work,  the  corv^  of  feudalism  and  of 
Kongo  Beige  to-day  being  impracticable ;  tho 
had  it  not  been  for  British  missionary  in. 
fluence  insisting  upon  a  policy  of  trustee- 
ship, it  would  have  been  followed  last  year 
in  a  modified  form  in  Kenya  Colony  where 
possibilities  of  white  residence  and  the  de- 
sire to  develop  the  land  made  the  question 
more  acute  than  in  malaria-ridden  Nigeria. 
The  investigations  and  findings  of  the 
Phelps-Stokes  fund  in  1921,  aided  by  the 
missionaries,  will  also  do  much  to  further 
the  industrial  and  educational  development 
of  Africa.  Meanwhile  the  vigorous  methods 
of  Christian  social  help,  led  by  Bay  Phillips 
in  Johannesburg,  the  present  storm-center 
of  industrialism,  and  his  appointment  to 
keep  the  colored  miners  amused  and  con- 
tented during  the  incipient  war  there  last 
winter,  are  other  indications  of  the  value  of 
missionary  influences  in  black  Africa. 

The  sub-continent — south  of  the  Zambezi 
and  Cunene  rivers — ^is  full  of  negro  unrest, 
due  to  many  causes.  Chief  of  these  are  a 
needed  rise  in  wage  to  enable  laborers  to 
live  under  soaring  prices  of  necessaries;  the 
native  land  allotment,  which  is  increasingly 


cramping  where  populations  doable  in  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  and  esped&Uy  in 
Orange  Free  State  where  recent  legiilation 
prevents  negroes  from  buying  land;  the  in- 
creased   salaries   of    white   teachers,  whil« 
negro  teachers  are  not  similarly  favored; 
and  a  host  of  color  questions  and  problemB. 
The  war  opened  the  eyes  of  multitudes  of 
negroes  who  saw  in  France  &  kindlier  atti- 
tude toward  them  than  is  known  in  Africa. 
The  older  Ethiopian  movement  fostered  and 
led  by  men  educated  in  America  and  the 
rise    of    Christian    separatist    movements— 
thirty-two  in  Johannesburg  and  sixty-three 
in  Pretoria,  for  example — ^have  spurred  men 
on   to   religious  revolts   and   opposition  to 
white    pastors    and    leaders.      Hence    oni 
Marcus  Garvey's   '^lack  Bepublic"  propa- 
ganda attracts  attention  when  it  promises 
the  expulsion  of  the  whites  and  their  mis- 
rule; negro  autonomy,  with  Qarvey  as  Lord 
High  Potentate;    a   black   star  fleet,  with 
powerful  armies  bringing  salvation  and  bags 
of  grain  to  relieve  i>overty;   and  a  motto 
which  has  reached  backwood  hamlets,  ''Ama 
Melika  ayeza,*'  The  Americans  are  coming! 

Kongo  Beige  had  a  most  helpful  confer- 
ence of  103  delegates  at  Bolenge  last  No- 
vember, when  measures  were  adopted  look- 
ing toward  multiplied  cooperative  institu- 
tions, better  and  more  plentiful  literature, 
and  the  establishment  of  one  lingua  franca 
for  the  entire  colony.  The  symptomatic 
erase  of  the  year  originated  with  a  Baptist 
native,  neurotic  to  a  degree,  who  started  the 
''prophet  movement,''  which  was  stayed  with 
his  trial  and  death  sentence,  canceled  by 
King  Albert  In  Kamerun,  the  Presbyterian 
work  has  been  affected  by  the  evil  inflnences 
of  the  war,  necessitating  the  exclusion  of 
some  3,000;  tho  the  statistics  still  show  a 
communicant  list  of  25,883,  with  34,500 
catechumens  and  99,366  adherents,  and  a 
single  Efulen  congregation  recently  counted, 
when  6,854  were  present.  Uganda  and 
Livingstonia  are  little  short  of  such  records, 
after  many  years  of  Pentecostal  growth. 
One  of  the  most  inspiring  volumes  of  the 
year  is  W.  P.  Livingstone's  account  of  Dr 
Laws  of  Livingstonia,  one  of  the  greatest 
records  of  individual  missionary  accomplish- 
ment ever  published 


GOOD  NEWS' 

Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.D.,  New  York  City 


I  propose  to  speak  to-night  on  one  little 
word:  "gospel."  That  is  mj  text,  just 
"gospel."  When  you  open  your  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  about  the  first  word  your  eyes 
fall  on.  The  first  book  in  that  Testament 
is  called  a  "gospel."  Then,  when  you  turn 
to  the  second  book,  again  it  is  "gospel,"  only 
another  version.  The  third  book  is  also  a 
"gospel,"  from  yet  another  new  view-point. 
The  fourth  book  is  called  a  "gospel,"  but  is 
a  gospel  with  shifted  emphasis.  But  all  the 
way  along  it  is  "gospel." 

And  when  you  begin  to  read  these  gospels 
you  find  that  the  central  character  is  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  that  he  is  always  talking 
about  the  gospel.  For  instance,  he  stands 
up  in  the  little  synagog  in  Nazareth  and 
quotes  the  passage  from  Isaiah  and  says, 
"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  because 
he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel ..."  By  and  by  John  the  Baptist 
sends  asking  him  if  he  is  indeed  the  Mes- 
siah. Jesus  says,  "Tou  go  and  tell  John  the 
gospel  is  being  preached."  On  a  certain 
occasion  a  woman  steals  behind  him  and 
anoints  his  feet  and  head  with  perfume. 
Jeans'  heart  is  soothed,  and  he  says,  "Where- 
soever this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the 
whole  world,  there  shall  also  this  that  this 
woman  hath  done  be  told  for  a  memorial  of 
her."  At  the  very  end  of  his  life,  before  a 
clood  received  him  from  men's  sight,  he  said, 
"Now  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole 
creation."  That  word  "gospel"  was  always 
OB  his  lips. 

When  you  leave  the  gospels  and  come  to 
the  epistles  you  can  hardly  turn  a  page  of 
Paul's  letters  without  finding  the  word,  '^oe 
is  me,"  he  says,  "if  I  preach  not  the  gospel." 
To  the  Romans,  people  he  has  never  seen,  he 
says,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel." 
To  his  Galatian  friends  he  says,  "Though  we, 
or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 


gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed." 
When  he  is  an  old  man  in  prison,  owning 
nothing,  he  feels  himself  rich  because  he 
possesses  the  gospel  of  the  Blessed  Ood. 
Everywhere,  then,  in  the  New  Testament  we 
find  ourselves  reading  of  "the  gospel."  In 
the  very  last  book  we  find  an  angel  in  the 
midst  of  heaven  entrusted  with  the  everlast- 
ing gospel  which  shall  be  preached  to  all 
nations. 

But  now  the  question  comes:  What  is 
meant  by  "the  gospel"?  That  is  a  significant 
thing,  is  it  not? — ^that  a  word  may  become  so 
familiar  that  it  becomes  smooth,  so  smooth 
that  it  slips  through  the  mind  without 
scratching  the  mind,  without  leaving  any 
mark  behind  it.  It  is  possible  to  speak  a 
word  so  many  times  that  it  seems  to  para- 
lyze the  feeling,  the  nerves  of  the  under- 
standing, so  that  we  do  not  know  what  it 
means.  Now  every  boy  in  the  congrega- 
tion to-night  knows  that  this  word  trans- 
lated "gospel"  means  good  news.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  just 
for  a  month  or  so  to  drop  the  word  "gos- 
pel" from  the  New  Testament  and  substi- 
tute the  words  "good  news."  It  would 
light  up  many  a  page.  For  instance  it 
would  do  ministers  good,  I  think — at 
least,  some  ministers — if  they  would  call 
themselves  not  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but 
ministers  of  the  good  news.  That  might 
save  a  minister  from  becoming  gloomy.  It 
might  prevent  him  from  dwelling  too  much 
on  the  somber  side  of  life.  If  every  Sun- 
day on  his  way  to  church  he  would  say  to 
himself,  "Now  I  am  a  preacher  of  good 
news,"  he  might  become  more  radiant  in 
his  utterances.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  laymen,  too,  to  remember  that 
the  gospel  means  good  news  and  that  it  is 
their   business   in    this    world   to    tell    the 


*■  PrtMliedSrt  th«  Oity  Temple,  London  (June),  and  speciaUy  reported  for  Ths  Homilxtio  Rivisw. 
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good  news.  In  the  book  of  the  Acts  we  are 
told  that  the  OhriBtianB,  when  they  were 
scattered  broadcast  from  Jerusalem,  went 
everywhere  ''preaching  the  gospel."  I  am 
very  sorry  it  is  so  translated,  because  that 
makes  the  task  which  they  performed  seem 
to  be  something  more  arduous  than  any- 
thing  we  could  profitably  attempt.  Preach- 
ing the  gospel:  that  is  an  elaborate  sort  of 
business  that  only  experts  can  engage  in. 
Ah,  but  simplify  it.  What  did  they  dof 
They  did  not  stand  in  pulpits  and  give  lit- 
erary dissertations,  they  did  not  indulge 
in  heavy  theological  discussions.  No,  they 
went  everywhere  telling  the  good  news,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  every  Christian  is  in 
this  world  to  do.  Everybody  can  do  it. 
No  matter  whether  a  man  is  educated  or 
not,  he  can  do  that.  He  can  tell  good 
news.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  easier 
than  that.  Everyone  of  you  knows  that 
if  you  have  been  in  possession  of  news 
that  was  very  good  it  simply  leapt  out 
from  your  mouth.  There  was  no  effort  at 
all.  We  are  in  this  world  to  tell  the  good 
news.  It  is  the  chief  business  of  every 
Christian. 

And  is  that  not,  too,  the  work  of  the 
Church!  When  we  come  together  in  great 
missionary  meetings,  we  are  always  think- 
ing of  how  we  can  perfect  our  methods  of 
carrying  the  gospel  to  distant  lands.  Tes, 
and  that  is  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the 
great  city:  to  tell  the  city  the  good  news. 
A  church  is  no  church  at  all  if  it  is  gloomy. 
A  church  has  lost  touch  with  Qod  if  it  is 
not  radiant. 

Now  I  think  we  are  living  in  a  time  when 
it  is  specially  important  that  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  should  tell  good  news.  The 
newspapers  have  a  different  sort  of  mis- 
sion. Their  mission  is  to  chronicle  the 
happenings  of  the  passing  day  and  it  falls 
to  their  lot  to  tell  a  good  deal  of  news  that 
is  bad.  For  instance  there  is  a  crime  of 
which  everybody  is  talking.  A  girl  is  mur- 
dered, her  body  is  found  under  a  bush,  and 
you  read  all  about  it  in  one  paper,  in  two, 
in  three,  in  four — ^you  can  hardly  help 
seeing  all  the  tragic  details.  An  accident 
happens,  and  it  must  go  into  the  paper. 
Was  it  not  last  August  that  a  great  air- 
ship collapsed  and  tumbled  into  the  Hum- 
ber,  snuffing  out  forty-four  lives?  Why 
our  American  papers  were  filled  for  a  week 
with   accounts   of  that   awful   catastrophe. 


Miseries,  too,  are  reported.  A  home  difl^ 
integrates,  husband  and  wife  can  not  live 
together — ^that  goes  into  the  papers.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  are  starring 
in  Bussia.  That,  of  course,  must  go  into 
the  papers.  80,  day  after  day,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  read  news  that  is  bad.  All  the 
more  necessary  is  it  therefore  that  the 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  Church 
of  the  Son  of  God,  should  deal  in  newi 
that  is  good. 

Now  the  question  comes:  What  is  the 
news  about f  My  answer  would  be:  It  is^ 
first  of  all,  about  God.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  about  man.  These  are  the  two 
great  subjects  of  the  Bible.  I  am  not 
going  to  think  with  you  tonight  about  the 
good  news  concerning  God.  We  may  deal 
with  that  at  some  future  time.  To-ni^t 
I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  good  news 
concerning  man.  My  reason  for  choosing 
this  subject  first  is  that  we  are  living  in 
a  time  when  we  need  good  news  about  man. 

The  Great  War  lasted  for  fifteen  hundred 
days,  and  during  that  long  period  we  lived 
in  a  chamber  of  horrors.  Every  day  we 
heard  news  that  was  bad;  some  new  atro- 
city, some  new  cruelty,  some  new  disaster. 
Even  on  the  days  when  news  of  victory 
came  bad  news  came  too.  Tes,  there  was 
bad  news  from  the  firing  of  the  first  gun 
to  the  firing  of  the  last.  And  since  the  wax 
was  ended  the  news  has  not  become  much 
better.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  it  has 
even  grown  worse.  During  the  war  there 
was  a  certain  idealism.  Men  and  women 
lived  at  a  high  level,  and  dared  to  dream 
of  beautiful  things  that  were  coming  to 
pass  with  the  dawn  of  peace.  So  much  of 
that  idealism  has  now  passed  away.  Hu- 
man nature  is  showing  itself  in  such  uglj 
forms,  there  is  so  much  greed,  there  is  so 
much  profiteering  in  all  centuries,  that 
many  men  have  grown  pessimistic,  and 
multitudes  are  saying.  Who  will  show  us 
any  good? 

Well,  it  is  because  that  is  the  prevailing 
mood  in  so  many  circles  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  profitable  for  us  to-night  to  think 
about  the  good  news  concerning  man.  I 
have  five  items  of  news  which  comprise,  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  to  tell  us  about  m^n. 

The  first  item  of  good  nc  v.  is  this :  The 
deepest  thing  in  man  is  omething  fine. 
The  New  Testament  never  ulinks  the  facts. 
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It  does  not  deal  with  human  nature,  as 
manj  Bentimentalists  do,  saying  that  it  is 
altogether  beautiful,  that  everybody  is  very 
eager  to  be  good,  that  everybody  would 
be  good  if  only  the/  had  the  chance.  No, 
the  New  Testament  never  talks  in  that 
fashion.  Listen  to  what  the  Master  says. 
He  understood  the  human  heart  as  no  other 
man  has  ever  understood  it.  ''Out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adul- 
teries, fornications,  thefts,  false  witness, 
blasphemies" — ^you  know  the  list.  All  that 
brood  of  devils  comes  out  of  the  heart.  No, 
Jesus  understood  what  was  in  man  and  he 
never  taught  sentimentalism.  But  he  said 
of  a  man  out  of  whose  heart  such  devils 
came  that  when  such  a  man  came  to  him- 
self he  said,  '1  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father  and  will  say  imto  him.  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before 
thee."  The  deepest  thing  in  that  man  was 
beautiful.  He  had  acted  the  fool.  Never- 
theless, when  he  came  to  his  true  self  he 
said,  I  am  going  home.  Our  Lord,  right 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  knowing  that  he 
wonld  soon  hang  upon  the  cross,  said,  *% 
if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."  That  is  to  say,  when  they  see  the 
exhibition  of  love,  they  will  respond.  He 
knew  what  was  in  man.  He  knew  that  the 
deepest  thing  in  human  nature  is  fine.  If 
the  deepest  thing  in  man  were  black,  then 
the  future  is  hopeless;  but  if  the  deepest 
thing  in  man  is  white,  then  all  the  future 
is  shot  through  with  golden  fire.  If  the 
deep^t  thing  in  man  is  devil,  then  we  are 
on  the  way  to  the  abyss;  but  if  the  deep- 
est thing  in  man  is  angel  then  we  are  on 
the  way  to  the  promised  land.  That  is 
the  first  item  of  good  news. 

Here  is  the  second:  Every  man  can 
ebange  himself.  There  are  many  people, 
of  course,  who  are  always  insisting  that  it 
is  impossible  to  change  himian  nature.  I 
bave  heard  even  Christians  contend  that 
;oa  can  not  change  human  nature;  that 
bnman  nature  always  has  been  and  always 
is  going  to  be  what  it  is  now.  Oh,  what 
lOBsense!  Why,  human  nature  is  the  very 
tbing  that  can  be  changed.  Human  nature 
a  the  very  thing  our  Lord  says  must  be 
diasged.  When  he  talks  vnth  Nicodemus, 
what  doea  he/«ayf  **You  must  be  bom 
again."  Whe^  •'Ae  old  man  asks  for  an  ez- 
pUaation  he  d*    i  not  get  any  explanation. 

He  gets  only  a  'reaffirmation  of  what  was 


said  before,  'TTou  must  be  born  again. 
That  is  the  fundamental  fact.  It  is  not 
for  you  to  argue  about  it.  It  is  for  you 
to  accept  it.  You  can  be  changed,  from 
the  very  root  up.  Your  life  can  be  changed, 
from  the  fountain  down."  That  is  the 
teaching  of  our  religion.  Anybody  who 
has  any  doubt  concerning  the  ability  of 
human  nature  to  change  ought  to  read  Mr. 
Harold  Begbie's  book.  Twice-horn  Men, 
where  he  gathers  together,  as  you  know, 
a  great  number  of  men,  adulterers,  drimk- 
ards,  gamblers,  thieves,  who  by  the  magi- 
cal touch  of  the  Son  of  Qod  have  become 
new  men.  So,  if  man  is  in  a  rut,  he  need 
not  stay  there.  He  can  get  out.  If  a  man 
has  a  bad  disposition,  he  can  change  it. 
If  he  has  an  imruly  temper,  he  can  curb  it. 
Is  not  that  good  news!  That  is  the  gospel. 
That  is  the  message  the  Church  has  to  pro- 
claim.   Everybody  can  change. 

Then  there  is  a  third  item.  Man  can  con- 
quer all  his  enemies.  He  can  defeat  them, 
every  one.  Nothing  can  permanently 
thwart  his  progress.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
environment  and  heredity.  Environment 
means  surroundings,  and,  we  are  told,  the 
surroundings  determine  the  character  and 
fix  the  destiny.  To  be  sure,  environment  has 
its  influences.  It  leaves  its  mark  upon  a 
man.  But  it  is  not  the  determining  factor. 
Why  should  we  be  fatalists,  we  who  are  the 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ!  Other  people 
are  always  insisting  that  heredity  is  the 
determining  factor,  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  blood,  upon  your  ancestors,  in  re- 
gard to  what  you  are,  what  you  are  going 
to  be.  Of  course  it  counts  for  much,  but  it 
does  not  count  for  all.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  brought  up  in  a  western  forest  in  an 
environment  that  was  hostile,  with  a  shift- 
less father  and  a  commonplace  mother,  with 
nothing  great  in  the  corpuscles  of  his  blood, 
but  he  rose  to  become  the  great  American. 
Everybody  can  conquer  all  the  opposing 
forces. 

And  the  fourth  item  of  good  news  is  this: 
Nothing  can  hurt  a  man  but  himself.  Any 
man  can  hurt  himself,  but  nobody  else  can 
hurt  him.  Jesus,  when  he  sent  out  his  dis- 
ciples to  preach,  said:  They  will  arrest  you, 
they  will  whip  you,  they  will  put  you  in  jail' 
some  of  you  wiU  lose  your  lives.  That  does 
not  matter.  Nobody  is  going  to  harm  you 
Nobody  is  going  to   curtail  your  vitality. 
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Nobody  will  put  limits  to  the  range  and  the 
reach  of  your  personality.  Nobody  is  going 
to  subtract  from  the  sum  total  of  your  joy. 
Qo  on  and  do  your  work,  and  you  will 
get  your  reward.  Nothing  can  be  done  that 
is  fine  that  does  not  receive  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  heaven.  It  may 
be  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  but  the  heavena 
will  open  and  (jk>d's  blessing  will  come  down. 
That  is  the  fourth  item  of  good  news. 

And  the  fifth,  and  last,  is  this :  Death  does 
not  take  from  us  anything  that  is  worth 
keeping.    Death  is  an  incident  only  in  the 


process  of  an  unfolding  life.  Death  if  ^ 
shadow  that  falls  athwart  the  current  of  t 
flowing  stream.  Death  is  the  opening  of  a 
door  that  gives  the  soul  a  chance  to  exhibit 
its  powers  on  a  higher  leveL  0  dettb, 
where  is  thy  sting  f  O  grave,  where  if  ^j 
victory  f  Thanks  be  unto  God  who  hath 
given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jeras 
Christ 

Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  he  ye 
stedfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  your 
labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


IS  THE  IDEALLY  RIGHT  POSSIBLE' 


R.  J.  Campbell,  D.D.,  London,  England 


Who  Jcnoweth  whether  thou  art  called  to  the 
kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  thia^ — Esther 

4:14. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter,  ap- 
parently from  a  man  in  middle  life.  He 
wrote  about  the  omissions  of  the  pulpit.  One 
of  the  great  omissions,  he  said,  was  that  we 
preachers  did  not  give  sufficient  help  in  what 
he  called  the  practical  moral  difficulties  of 
life.  He  found  himself  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  If  he  did  what  he  felt 
he  would  like  to  do  and  what  conscience 
would  tell  him,  other  things  being  equal,  he 
ought  to  do,  well,  he  would  be  removed  from 
his  position  and  someone  would  take  it  who 
had  not  the  same  scruples  that  he  had.  So 
the  last  state  would  be  worse  than  the  first, 
and  the  harm  done  to  his  family  would  be 
irretrievable. 

Answering  that  letter,  I  took  occasion  to 
point  out  that  there  is  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual anywhere  in  the  world  who  is  not 
having  to  compromise  every  day  he  lives 
with  what,  in  the  abstract,  he  knows  to  be 
right  and  just.  It  may  be  a  man's  bounden 
duty  to  do  just  that.  There  is  no  material 
good  we  enjoy,  any  of  us,  under  present 
conditions,  which  has  not  been  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  injustice  somewhere,  yet  we  can 
not  refuse  to  partake  if  we  would  live  at 
all.  There  is  something  like  tragedy  in  the 
situation.  One  man's  duty  to  his  country 
may  place  him  in  the  battle-field  face  to  face 
with  another  man  who  has  obeyed  a  similar 
mandate.     The   same  thing  holds   good   in 

^Reported  for  Tbm  HoMiZiKno  Bsviaw. 


commercial  and  industrial  life,  as  yon  know 
only  too  well,  some  of  you.  A  man's  dntj 
to  his  faxiiily  may  compel  him  to  compete 
with  others.  As  things  are,  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  Cooperation  is  the  ideal,  not 
competition;  but  while  we  are  on  the  way 
to  what  we  may  hope  will  be  a  better  stato 
of  things,  it  is  our  plain  and  simple  dutj 
perhaps  to  those  dependent  upon  us  to  ac- 
cept a  very  unideal  situation  for  the  time 
being. 

That  applies  to  everybody.  Do  what  we 
will,  while  human  society  remains  as  it  if 
every  member  thereof  finds  himself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  do  (shall  I  sayf )  as  hif 
task — I  will  go  further  and  say,  as  hia 
duty,  in  the  concrete  what  in  the  abstract  he 
knows  is  not  of  the  highest.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  duty  of  compromise — so  long  af 
you  do  not  compromise  with  your  back  to 
the  light. 

But  once  we  see  this  clearly,  another  con- 
sideration emerges  and  thrusts  itself  upon 
our  view.  That  is  the  question  when  the 
point  may  be  said  to  be  reached  in  a  man's 
experience  at  which  he  ought  to  refuse  all 
compromise  on  some  particular  issue,  and 
abide  the  consequences.  That  there  ia  such 
a  point  hardly  anybody  would  dare  to  deny. 
No  one  can  fibc  it  for  any  one  else.  Yon  must 
not  make  me  your  conscience.  I  can  not  fix 
the  point  for  you.  Every  man  must  stand 
alone  in  taking  the  final  decision,  and  reckon 
only  witii  Qod.  The  moment  comes  when 
all  personal  security,  all  reputation,  aO  in- 
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fluenee,  has  to  l>e  stalced  in  Uie  cauae  of 
truth.  There  is  nothing  then  to  be  done 
but  to  Tent-ure  everything  on  one  simple 
moral  issue  'vrliieli  God  has  shown,  or  else 
to  stand  forever  self-eondemned.  That  is 
the  mj  in  -wlxlch  the  world's  moral  advance 
has  always  l>een  made.  There  is  a  legend 
of  an  Indian  prince  who  refused  to  enter 
upon  a  war  l>ecaiise  he  knew  he  would  have 
to  take  sides  against  some  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  liim.  According  to  the  storj,  a 
dime  victor  appeared  to  this  prince  and 
said  to  him: 

If,  knowing    thy   task,  thou  bidst  the 

tasik   go   by. 
That  shall  be  sin  in  thee. 

It  is    only   too  easy  to  compromise  from 

cowardly  motives.    Life  is  so  hard  a  struggle 

toT  most  people  that  few  dare  to  take  more 

risks  than   they  are  obliged.    You  can  not 

help  noticing  how  few  people  in  these  days 

are  willing    to    shoulder  personal   responsi- 

bHitj  in  matters  that  affect  the  public  good. 

Something  in  human  nature  makes  us  very 

unwilling  to  encounter  the  hostile  opinion  of 

the  society  to  which  we  belong.    It  takes  a 

good   deal    of   faith   and   independence   of 

eharacter  to  make  a  man  willing  to  do  that 

and  to  carry  it  right  through.    The  world  is 

Tery  emel  to  failure^  and  most  pioneer  work 

lodes  like  failure.     Men  like  John  Wycliffe 

who    refused    compromise    were    the    fore- 

nmners   of   men  like  Morris  and  Kingsley. 

WjcHffe  saw  further  and  deeper  than  many 

of  the  reformers  who  succeeded  where  he 

failed.      Without    the    work    of    his    <^or 

preachers"    Puritanism    would    never    have 

taken  root  in  our  country.    There  were  some 

heroic  }>ioneers  among  the  Anabaptists  who 

declined  resolutely  to  compromise  with  the 

secular  power.    Four  hundred  years  ago  one 

of  tiiese  said,  "A  society  which  contains  rich 

tad  poor  is  not  a  Christian  society.''    What 

do  you  think  of  thatf    Another  of  these  old 

thinkers  said,  ''The  nation  which  fears  God 

o«g^t  to  have  no  hungry  mouths  to  feed  and 

^wnld  not  know  lords  and  vassals,  but  only 

hwUiers."    Ah,  when  the  great  day  of  reve- 

^^^tm  comes,  and  you  and  I  know  as  we 

**«  known,  we  shall  have  to  come  face  to 

**«  with  very  many  whose  names  we  never 

^*»d  who  x>eriflhed  because  the  golden  scep- 

***»  of  secular  power  were  not  held  out  to 

***i,  whose  failure,  however,  has  done  more 

'w  mankind  than  ^H  thp  triumphs  of  cele- 

^tedmen. 


In  one  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  plays, 
Major  Barbara  (and  I  must  say  they  are 
very  clever  plays,  tho  I  confess  Mr.  Shaw 
irritates  me  about  as  much  as  any  one  in 
this  country),  there  is  an  amusing  scene 
in  which  a  milksop  son  undertakes  to  lec- 
ture his  father,  a  manufacturer  of  explosives, 
on  right  and  wrong.  The  family  are  scan- 
dalised, they  say,  by  the  way  in  which  the 
father  makes  his  money,  tho  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  benefit  by  it.  ''What!"  says 
the  father  to  the  son,  "you  say  you  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  right  and  wrong 
— and  at  twenty-four  I  Tou  must  be  a  gen- 
ius, a  god  I"  The  son,  you  see,  did  not  grasp 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  absolute  right  and 
wrong.  They  are  relative  terms.  What  it 
is  right  for  you  to  do  to-day,  may  be  wrong 
in  some  future  day,  when  society  is  ad- 
judged differently.  It  is  ideally  right  that 
nations  should  live  at  peace  with  each  other, 
that  every  man  should  seek  to  enrich  the 
life  of  his  brother  man.  Tet,  as  things  are, 
we  know  how  a  Prussian  horde  was  let  loose 
in  Belgium,  and  if  a  thing  like  that  hap- 
pened again,  nobody  could  convince  me  that 
it  was  not  my  duty  to  defend  my  child  from 
torture  and  shame  if  I  could.  The  ideally 
right  would  be  impossible. 

Yet  there  comes  a  point  at  which  you 
know  the  ideally  right  asserts  itself  and 
demands  at  all  costs  that  it  be  honored  and 
obeyed.  We  live  in  a  very  unideal,  a  very 
disappointing  time.  In  1914  we  saw  the 
nation  rise  to  a  great  height;  since  then 
we  have  suffered  a  bitter  disillusionment. 
Yet  without  any  of  the  incentives  to  high 
endeavor  which  you  had  then,  opportunity  is 
waiting  at  your  door.  Is  this  a  sordid,  a  self- 
ish time?  Now  is  your  time  to  play  the  man! 

Under  the  present  system  you  may  feel 
that  the  ideally  right  is  not  possible;  that 
you  must  keep  your  position,  tho  the  ideally 
right  may  be  that  you  and  those  who  gov- 
ern you  ought  not  to  be  thinking  of  profit 
at  all,  and  you  should  not  exploit  your 
brother,  but  should  minister  to  him.  But 
one  day  a  specific  crisis  emerges,  and  you 
are  up  against  it.  You  are  required  to 
cheat,  to  lie,  to  do  some  foul  thing,  some 
mean  or  cruel  thing,  to  debase  your  man- 
hood in  order  that  you  may  keep  your  posi- 
tion. You  must  do  it  or  go.  You  feel  your 
dismissal  would  not  help  matters. 

Well,  my  dear  lad,  it  seems  a  hard  thing 
to  say,  especially  if  there  are  others  whom 
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your  decision  will  affect.  It  is  harder  to 
hurt  those  we  love  than  to  take  the  hurt 
ourselves.  Which  mother  here  would  not 
have  gone  to  Belgium  or  France  willinglj 
to  sacrifice  herself  if  she  could  have  spared 
her  boyf  That  is  where  the  hard  part  comes. 
But  you  will  know.  God  will  tell  you  what 
to  do.  The  system  may  crush  you;  perhaps 
it  will.     "Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art 


come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as 
thisf"  If  no  one  challenges  the  cruelty 
of  any  particular  system  which  has  power 
to  alBict  the  human  race,  it  will  not  change 
by  itself.  Take  your  stand.  Ton  will  know 
when  the  moment  eomesi  and  what  for  you 
is  ideally  right  will  not  be  silenced.  Do 
not  fail  at  that  moment.  All  heaven  will 
be  watching  what  you  do. 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  CROSS' 


God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Gal. 
6:14. 

After  much  discussion  and  prolonged 
argument  about  things  not  easy  to  under- 
standy  this  is  the  conclusion  Paul  reaches. 
Is  it  a  sane  conclusion  f 

Is  the  apostle  level-headed  or  flighty  in 
his  determination  to  glory  in  the  cross? 
Is  his  statement  sound  sense  or  a  spasm 
of  hysterics!  No  doubt  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  his  day  thought  Paul  be- 
side himself.  In  deference  to  public  opin- 
ion, he  himself  seems  to  admit  it,  when 
he  declares:  "I  have  become  a  fool  in 
glorying." 

Then  the  cross  was  a  badge  of  shame. 
It  was  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock 
of  offense.  The  world  regarded  it  very 
much  as  we  now  regard  the  gallows.  It 
was  a  mark  of  infamy,  a  symbol  of  the 
penalty  for  the  worst  of  crimes.  It  was 
the  fate  society  visited  on  those  who  were 
too  dangerous  to  be  kept  in  prison,  and  too 
bad  to  be  allowed  to  live.  There  is  no 
glory  in  this  sort  of  thing.  We  would 
call  the  man  crazy  who  would  boast  of  the 
gallows,  who  would  take  pride  in  suffering 
the  severest  penalty  the  law  inflicts  on 
red-handed  transgression.  If  this  is  what 
Paul  means,  he  has  worse  than  hysterics. 
It  is  not  what  he  means. 

He  had  seen  the  cross  in  the  light  of 
Calvary,  haloed  with  the  love  which  re- 
deems the  world,  consecrated  by  the  suf- 
ferings not  of  a  criminal,  but  of  a  Savior, 
who  makes  bad  people  good,  rights  wrong, 
comforts  sorrow,  and  banishes  evil  from 
the  world.  He  saw  the  cross  as  the  symbol 
of  the  sufferings  of  God  for  his  wayward 
and  wandering  children.     He  heard  there 


the  call  of  the  Father  for  his  own.  He 
beheld  the  cross,  not  as  the  symbol  of  the 
penalty  society  inflicts  on  the  worst,  but 
as  a  token  of  the  sufferings  of  the  holiest 
and  best  to  save  the  worst.  He  saw  it  as 
Christ  had  transformed  it  into  a  sign  of 
heroic  self -sacrifice,  and  he  said:  "I  glory 
in  that!" 

Is  this  the  boast  of  a  crazy  manf  Is 
it  wild  and  fanatical  f  Is  it  flighty  and 
hysterical?  Is  it  the  mood  of  a  man  whose 
emotions  have  swept  him  from  the  moor- 
ings of  sound  judgment  and  ordinary 
sanity  f 

What  is  more  glorious  than  true  heroism 
and  real  sacrifice?  The  world  worships 
heroism.  The  religion  of  the  people  is 
still  hero  worship,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  re- 
ligion. It  would  be  a  tame,  stale  world 
were  heroism  and  sacrifice  to  go  out  of 
fashion,  were  deeds  that  are  daring,  danger- 
ous, and  difficult  no  longer  to  be  applauded. 

It  is  simply  the  glory  of  heroism,  of 
dangerous  and  daring  adventure,  that  the 
world  worships  to-day, — now  of  a  man 
who  flies  in  an  airship,  now  of  a  crew  who 
cross  the  ocean  in  a  submarine,  again  of 
an  explorer  who  three  centuries  ago  pushed 
out  into  the  wide,  wild,  trackless  sea  in  a 
frail  boat,  and  again  of  those  who  flght 
their  way  through  fields  of  arctic  ice  and 
across  perilous  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
world.  The  story  of  Hendrik  Hudson  is  not 
the  story  of  a  man  discovering  a  river. 
Anybody  might  do  that.  The  discovery 
of  the  North  River  was  a  mere  incident  of 
Hudson's  career.  The  real  story  is  that 
of  a  bold  explorer  who  adventured  an  un- 
known world  ocean  on  a  tiny  craft  and 
died  at  last  on  the  frozen  sea  in  quest  of 
a  northwest  passage. 


^  In  The  Breaking  of  the  Bread,    By  James  I.  Vance.     Fleminc  Bevell  Oompany,  Now  York,  1923. 
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The  glory  ot  tlie  bold  explorers  who  over 
and  again  liold  the  center  of  the  stage  as 
the  world  listens  to  their  story  of  hard- 
ship and  heroism  in  quest  of  the  earth's 
poles  ifl  not  that  they  have  added  any- 
thing to  the  world's  wealth  or  happiness. 
Thej  have  opened  no  new  continent 
whither  the  downtrodden  and  opprest 
of  earth  may  flee  for  refuge.  They  have 
made  no  valuable  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problems  of  government 
and  trade  and  social  life.  The  world  ad- 
mires them  because  they  have  done  or 
seem  to  have  done  a  hard  thing.  They 
have  been  daring  enough  to  jeopardize  life 
in  a   difficult  enterprise. 

This  on  a  divine  scale  is  the  fascination 
of  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  cross  is  the 
world's  finest  symbol  of  heroism.  It  is  the 
hijrhest  expression  of  the  life  laid  down. 
It  is  the  loftiest  standard  of  unselfish 
service  and  sacrifice. 

The  cross  is  more  than  this.    It  does  not 
stand    for   mere    spectacular  sacrifice,  for 
ordinary  newspaper  heroism,  for  a  barren 
exploit  ending  in  fireworks  and  a  dinner 
party.    Calvary  is  not  stagy.    Its  publicity 
is  not   intentional   but   incidental.     Jesus 
did  not  die  just  to  be  dying.    He  died  to 
bless  people,  to  make  the  bad  good,  to  heal 
the   open   sore   of  the   world   and   banish 
evil  from  mankind.    There  is  no  such  hero- 
ism as  that  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  and 
the  thought  of  it  down  the  ages  has  been 
stirring   the    sluggish    pulses    of    a   dying 
world,  and  lifting  men  to  high  ideals  and 
noble   deeds.     Little  wonder  that  one  of 
the  greatest  and  best  of  men  should  say: 
**God   forbid   that  I   should  glory   save   in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!" 

What  Christianity  needs  to-day  is  a 
fresh  infusion  of  the  heroic.  It  has  grown 
soft  and  flabby  with  success.  A  cheap 
religion  will  never  save  the  world.  Ease 
and  self-indulgence  can  not  speak  to  men 
in  the  tones  of  Calvary.  The  religion  of 
the  future,  like  the  religion  of  the  past, 
^tH  be  hero  worship. 

The  cross  stands  for  the  heroism  of  God, 
who  did  not  spare  himself  in  the  hardest 
thing  ever  attempted  by  God  or  man.  Paul 
w*«  not  glorying  in  his  own  cross.  He 
WM  not  proud  of  crosses,  of  petty  trials, 
of  daily  vexations.  It  was  the  cross  of 
Christ  that  held  him.  It  was  that  cross 
on  the  lonely  hilltop  where  hurtg  one  who 


being  God  became  man,  who  tho  rich 
became  poor,  who  took  the  great  world  up 
into  his  heart,  who  having  lived  the  sweet- 
est, fairest  life,  died  the  saddest  and  the 
most  shameful  death  just  to  help  people, 
to  comfort  them  and  save  them  from 
despair. 

Paul  says:  "This  is  the  thing  in  which 
I  glory,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory  in  anything  else  I"  I  think  he  had 
his  wits  about  him.  We  can  afford  to  be 
enthusiastic  over  the  cross.  If  there  is 
anything  glorious,  it  is  the  cross.  If  there 
is  anything  worth  living  for  and  giving  to 
and  dying  for,  it  is  the  cross.  If  there  is 
aught  to  which  we  may  proclam  allegiance 
without  a  blush,  to  which  we  may  anchor 
our  eternal  hopes  without  a  fear,  it  is  the 
cross.  Glorious  cross!  **A11  the  light  of 
sacred  story  gathers  roimd  its  head 
sublime!" 

The  holy  communion  is  the  Church's 
solemn  applause  of  the  cross.  In  the  sac- 
rament of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  commend 
the  sacrificial  heroism  of  the  world's 
Redeemer.  If  we  are  sincere  as  we  take 
the  bread  and  wine,  it  is  just  a  way  we 
have  of  saying:  "God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ!"  Save  in  the  heroism  and  sacrifice 
of  him  who  died  to  find  me,  who  gave  his 
life  to  discover  my  lost  soul  amid  the  bar- 
ren wilds!  Have  we  made  the  vowf  Are 
we  praying,  not  for  ease  or  success,  but  for 
a  soul  great  enough  to  appreciate  Calvary  f 
The  communion  is  the  call  to  get  away 
from  the  shop  and  mart  and  desk  and  tools 
and  little  time  plans,  and  survey  the  won- 
drous cross  on  which  the  Savior  gave  his 
life.  As  that  cross  casts  its  spell  over 
us,  "our  richest  gains  we  count  but  loss, 
and  pour  contempt  on  all  our  pride." 

Let  us  understand  that  glorying,  to  be 
genuine,  must  be  more  than  a  phrase.  For 
one  to  say,  "I  glory,"  means  far  more 
than  for  him  to  say,  "I  approve;  I  am 
pleased;  I  am  proud;  I  boast."  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  do  that  with  Calvary. 
It  is  not  hard  to  stand  off  and  gaze  at  it 
and  say  fine  things  about  it,  and  say  it  is 
wonderful,  it  is  great  and  glorious.  But 
that  is  not  what  Paul  meant.  He  meant, 
''I  am  ready  to  be  offered;  I  yearn  to  ex- 
perience the  cross."  Glory  is  a  word  for 
character.  When  a  man  says:  "God  for- 
bid that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross," 
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he  is  praying  that  the  cross  may  become  a 
personal  experience. 

We  are  beginning  now  to  see  what  he 
meant.  He  was  dead  in  earnest.  He  was 
making  a  great  vow  that  he  coold  pay  only 
with  his  life.  Am  I  ready  to  make  it,  and 
in  the  same  great  wayf  God  forbid  that 
I  should  seek  a  life  of  ease,  of  selfishness, 
of  vain  pleasures,  of  worldly  fame  and 
gaudy  show!  Gk>d  forbid  that  I  should 
draw  back  at  hardship,  or  protest  at  self- 
denial!  There  stands  the  cross.  Let  me 
experience  it.     Let  me  taste  its  passions. 


Let  me  be  swayed  by  its  x>ower.    Let  me 
live  it  and  prove  its  reality. 

It  is  not  easy.  It  is  easy  to  sing:  "In 
the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory,"  but  to  live 
that  song  is  not  easy.  May  God  grant 
grace  to  live  it!  In  the  hallowed  hush  of  a 
mystic  communion  with  him  who  has  made 
the  hated  cross  the  radiant  symbol  of  the 
world's  sublimest  heroism  and  holiest  sac- 
rifice, may  my  halting  lips  try  to  make 
the  prayer  of  the  cross!  "God  forbid  that 
I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ!" 


THE  MIND  OF  THE  PRODIGAL 


The  Rev.  Harry  Prescott  Patterson,  QranviUe  Ferry,  N.  S. 


The  case  of  the  younger  son  who  became 
^'prodigal"  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the 
exercise  of  his  natural  desire  and  right  to 
journey  to  the  far  country.  The  far  coun- 
try of  itself  was  not  that  bad  place  where 
only  the  riotous  live  and  selfish  and  super- 
cilious  pork-growers  batten  on  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  employees.  It  is  not  a  land 
cursed  by  famine  and  distress  and  carob- 
pods. 

The  far  country  is  the  psychologic  crea- 
tion of  every  normally  minded  youth.  He 
is  bound  on  that  journey  if  he  is  to  express 
the  truth  that  is  within  him.  It  is  the 
land  of  his  dreams.  It  is  a  wonderland  he 
visualizes,  and  must  visit  if  the  powers 
with  which  God  has  endowed  him  are  to 
function   properly. 

The  far  country  is  a  land  where  the  un- 
earned increment  of  character  is  realized. 
Was  not  the  proverb  confirmed  by  our 
Master:  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country  and  among  his 
own  kinf  It  is  where  folks  accept  one  at 
face  value  and  the  incentive  of  their  trust 
makes  for  laudable  enterprise.  It  is  where 
opportunity  is  raised  to  the  nth  power. 

The  lure  of  the  far  country  is  markedly 
an  adolescent  experience.  It  occurs  at  that 
glorious  period  when  there  is  the  adjust- 
ment and  amplification  of  life;  when  rest- 
lessness must  have  vent  in  physical,  mental, 
and  religious  activities,  else  morbidities  of 
all  sorts  will  follow.  Assuredly*  youth 
is  traveling  somewhere  in  his  own  conscious- 
ness.    It  is  npt  to  be  charged  to  hi^  dis- 


credit that  he  sets  his  eyes  toward  the  far- 
away country.  He  is  motivated  by  the  im- 
pact of  ideals,  the  urge  of  ambition,  the 
thrill  of  new  possibilities,  a  passion  for  nov- 
elty, and  the  love  of  adventure.  He  feels 
the  majesty  and  mystery  of  millenniums 
of  subtle  racial  forces  at  work  within  his 
personality,  impelling  him  to  grand  achieve- 
ment. It  signifies  a  personal  response  to 
the  spirit  of  progress  inherent  in  the  race. 

The  way  the  story  turns  out,  it  would 
seem  as  tho  the  choice  of  the  younger  son 
in  going  to  the  far  country  was  unwise. 
He  became  ''prodigal,"  but  that  was  a  mat- 
ter that  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
of  his  going.  It  is  not  just  to  impute  the 
loss  of  visions  and  ideals  and  control  to 
the  far  coimtry.  Environment  is  not  a 
magic  word  to  minimize  or  extenuate  delin. 
quencies.  What  we  should  allow  is  the 
legitimacy  of  his  choice  to  journey  to  the 
far  country.  That  he  acted  within  his 
right  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
father  made  no  protest  on  his  going,  and  on 
his  return  did  not  chide  him  for  having  gone; 
moreover,  we  may  observe  that  the  elder 
son  was  not  any  the  better  for  having  re- 
mained at  home,  for  he  exhibited,  if  not 
as  gross  sins,  as  deadly  sins  as  the  prodi- 
gal. The  lesson  lies  in  the  fact  of  his  moral 
failure.  He  set  forth  as  one  of  King 
Arthur's  knights  of  the  round  table,  with 
purity  and  strength^  and  with  all  the  signs 
of  a  heroic  soul  on  a  great  and  noble  quest ; 
but  he  came  back  a  woful  object  of  pity  in 
dejection  and  disgrace.     He  had  foolishly 
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thrown  to  the  winds  good  habits,  moral 
restraints,  and  discipline  that  would  have 
ensured  him  soeeess  and  respectability;  but 
instead  he  suffered  impoverishment  of  life 
and  reaped  a  whirlwind  of  inanities  and  tor- 
tures of  dissipation  and  brolcen  law. 

We  deplore  the  far  country  experience  of 
the  prodigaL  It  proved  to  be  a  sorry  ex- 
periment in  social  adjustment.  It  was 
also  a  departure  from  his  true  self — a  ease 
of  arrested  development.  He  put  on  a  mask 
of  self-deception  that  served  to  prostitute 
his  fine  qualities  to  ignoble  uses.  But  who 
has  not  felt  the  blight  of  confounding  ap- 
pearance for  reality?  And  who  can  measure 
the  immensities  of  that  pregnant  phrase  for 
all  prodigals.  But  when  he  came  to  him- 
self I  It  was  the  prodigal's  first  step  to- 
ward self-realization.  And  here  the  story 
takes  a  happy  turn. 

It  was  the  davm  of  a  brighter  day  when 
the  true  self  of  the  prodigal  was  given  a 
ehanee  of  asserting  itself.  This  seems  not 
to  have  been  possible  until  he  had  endured 
a  certain  degree  of  distress  and  discomfort. 
However  this  may  be,  the  chief  interest  of 
the  narrative  consists  in  the  endeavor  to 
rerive  normal  interests,  feelings,  and  eapa- 
dties — to  restore  the  spirit  of  youth.  A  re- 
allnement  of  life  is  essential.  AH  the  para- 
phernalia and  devices  of  a  revival  must 
function  to  accomplish  the  reconciliation 
and  reclamation  of  the  prodigaL  Bevival- 
ism  is  the  sort  of  re-education  that  should 
be  employed  only  with  prodigals.  Let  us 
pieture  the  scene.  Beside  the  swine  troughs 
be  framed  in  bis  soliloquy  a  confession  that 
savors  of  serviHty — ''make  me  as  one  of 
thy  hired  servants,"  he  says.  But  the  father 
lieaped  ux>on  him  on  his  return  every  evi- 
dence of  sonship.  He  gave  him  the  pater- 
nal sign  of  affection,  a  kiss  I  He  directed 
tbe  servants  to  bring  the  former  robe  of  dis- 
tisetion  and  dignity,  and  put  on  the  signet 
ring  of  honor,  and  the  shoes  which  are  for 
sons,  not  sandals  which  were  for  servants. 
Then  followed  the  feast,  the  music,  and  the 
daaee.  There  was  much  ado,  but  it  was  all 
u  necessary  as  it  was  sincere.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  exorcize  the  spirit  of  degrada- 
tion and  servility  that  now  possest  the  prod- 
igal and  to  release  restorative  powers  with- 
in him.  An  'Instinctive  social  endowment" 
bad  impelled  him  to  seek  reinstatement  in 
human  society  under  more  favorable  condi- 
t)on9.     The   fathe?  encouraged   this.     The 


father  saw  what  no  other  man  saw,  viz., 
the  x>ossibilities  of  a  second  chance.  Cer- 
tainly his  elder  brother  did  not  see  much 
good  in  him.  The  father  took  that  poor 
spent  life,  exhausted  by  famine  and  want 
and  sin,  with  but  a  fraction  of  its  former 
beauty  and  strength,  enfolded  it,  and 
warmed  it  with  his  love,  and  tended  it  back 
to  vigor  and  virtue. 

0  Love  that  will  not  let  me  go 

1  rest  my  weary  soul  on  thee; 
I  give  thee  back  the  life  I  owe, 
That   in   thine    ocean   depths   its    flow 

May  richer,  fuller  be. 

To  be  noted  is  the  value  of  music  and 
festivity  for  the  reorganization  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  divided  self  becomes  unified 
and  peaceful.  It  serves  to  bring  him  en- 
rapport  with  his  surroimdings.  Life  ex- 
pands and  is  renewed  under  a  joyous  ex- 
perience. JThe  devils  of  illusionment,  ser- 
vility, and  pessimism  must  be  effectually 
driven  out.  The  prodigal  can  then  sit 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.  He  has  been 
beside  himself.  He  has  come  to  himself. 
It  is  manifestly  desirable  that  he  should 
remain  so. 

I  wish  there  were   some  wonderful   place. 

Called  The  Land  of  Beginning  Again, 
Where  all  our  mistakes,  and  all  our  heart- 
aches, 
And  all  our  poor  selfish  grief 
Could  be  dropt,  like  a  shabby  old  coat  at 
the  door, 
And  never  put  on  again. 

The  prodigal  has  had  a  sorry  time  of  it, 
and  now  enters  The  Land  of  Beginning 
Again  with  hope  and  resolution.  It  is  not 
an  easy  land  to  enter.  It  requires  humility, 
confession,  and  repentance  because  of  the 
misdeeds  of  the  past.  It  also  requires  cour- 
age and  perseverance  for  a  man  handicapped 
by  a  sense  of  failure  and  inferiority  before 
a  man  arrives.  A  man  can  not  spend  his 
substance  in  riotous  Uving  without  paying 
the  penalty  of  impoverishment  of  life.  The 
marvel  of  it  all  is  that  God  has  given  un- 
worthy prodigals  the  privilege  of  begin- 
ning again:  therein  consists  the  genius  of 
the  gospel. 

Memories  of  home  cast  a  lingering  radi- 
ance along  the  pathway  of  life.  A  man  is 
reluctant  to  see  his  ideals  fade  away.  A 
man  is  not  liable  to  yield  to  despair  when 
there  are  those  at  home  who  believe  in  him. 
<1t  is  certain,"  says  NovaUs,  "my  convic- 
tion  gains  infinitely   the  moment   another 
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will  believe  in  it.''  In  dire  distress,  home- 
sick and  heartsick,  the  prodigal  turns  his 
thoughts  toward  the  father.  He  can  sure- 
ly relj  upon  the  magnanimous  trust  of  the 
father  toward  him.  It  is  pertinent  to  no- 
tice that  nothing  short  of  the  unquestionable 
support  of  the  father  in  such  an  extremity 
could  have  accomplished  the  fixation  of  con- 
viction necessary,  not  only  for  the  initiatory 
stages  of  a  converted  life,  but  also  for  the 
later  development  of  that  life. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett  quotes  to  good  purpose, 
in  a  brief  sketch  of  the  prodigal,  the  words 
of  another.    He  says: 

I  like  these  human  words  of  Mr.  Morri- 
son. ''He  saw  the  farm  embosomed  among 
the  hills,  and  the  weary  oxen  coming  home 
at  eventide,  and  the  happy  circle  gathered 
round  the  fire,  and  his  father  crying  to 
heaven  for  the  wanderer.  His  crown  of 
sorrow  was  remembering  happier  things. 
He  came  to  himself  and  was « homesick." 
Then,  Dr.  Jowett  adds:  And  this  homesick- 
ness of  the  soul  is  God-sickness,  a  longing 
for  reconciliation  and  communion  with  the 
Father— God. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  in  an  article  entitled, 
The  Homesickness  of  the  Heart,  after 
drawing  attention  to  two  phrases:  the  first, 
"the  exile  of  the  heart,"  taken  from  Kempis' 
Imitation  of  Christ:  the  second,  a  remark 
of  Bothe,  namely,  that  "philosophy  is  home- 
sickness," proceeds  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing of  these  phrases  by  a  description  of  Mr. 
Swan's  painting  in  the  Tate  Gallery  of  the 
forlorn  figure  of  the  prodigal. 

If  you  will  spend  a  little  time  in  contem- 
plating that  figure,  ragged  and  weather- 
stained,  which  sits  with  back  turned  to  you 
by  the  swine  trough,  and  his  eyes  presum- 
ably lifted  to  the  rift  of  sky  in  the  heavy 
heavens,  if  you  will  let  the  f orlomness  grip 
your  heart,  and  then  the  subtle  hope  steal 
into  it, — ^the  hope  which,  after  all,  is  the 
dominant  note  of  it  all,  you  will  have  a  fair 
sensation  if  not  a  full  understanding  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  exile  of  the  heart,  and 
by  the  homesickness  which  is  designated 
philosophy — a  philosophy  that  is  the  mind's 
protest  against  the  tyranny  of  sense. 

Nothing  but  a  home-reception  can  cure  the 
nostalgia  of  the  soul.  By  his  return  home 
he  hoped  to  achieve  his  freedom. 

The  prominence  that  confession  is  given 
in  the  conversion  of  the  prodigal  is  signifi- 
cant.   No  doubt  the  very  appearance  of  the 


prodigal  was  a  confession — ^the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  straggle  to- 
ward self-realization.  But  there  must  be 
more  than  that.  The  very  statement  of  oar 
complaint  and  nnworthiness  and  wretched- 
ness results  in  bringing  definitely  before  our 
consciousness  the  heinous  nature  of  our  sin, 
and  a  clarification  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  is  wholesome  and  restorative.  Prof. 
W.  E.  Hocking  of  Harvard  University  says: 
"This  merely  formal  conceiving  of  the  facts 
of  one's  own  wretchedness  is  at  the  same 
time  a  departure  from  them — ^placing  them 
in  the  object"  This  psychological  process 
is  objectified,  and  conveys  an  ethical  mean- 
ing when  it  is  transmuted  into  action.  The 
process  of  confession  acts  as  a  psycho-ther- 
apeutic agency,  a  catharsis  by  which  tension 
and  strain  and  conflict  are  relieved  and  re- 
solved by  bringing  to  consciousness  facts 
that  have  been  supprest.  Dr.  George  A. 
Coe,  the  well-known  psychologist  and  au- 
thority in  religious  phenomena,  ventures  the 
opinion  that  to  bottle  up  one's  experience 
as  merely  private  is  morbid,  but  he  asserts 
that  "there  are  plenty  of  occasions  when  the 
road  to  poise,  freedom,  and  joy  is  that  of 
social  sharing,"  hence,  "the  prayer  of  con- 
fession, not  only  because  it  helps  us  to  see 
ourselves  as  we  are,  but  also  because  it 
shares  our  secrets  with  another,  has  great 
value  for  organizing  the  self." 

We  would  like  to  have  a  complete  account 
of  the  prodigal,  but  a  Christian  theology 
demands  a  triumphant  conclusion  of  his  life. 
No  doubt,  the  next  ten  years  were  a  sus- 
tained and  consistent  effort  to  regain  the 
untold  losses  of  those  prodigal  years.  It 
was  a  loss  so  difficult  of  reparation  that 
nothing  less  could  suffice.  He  was  com- 
X>elled  to  overcome  a  feeling  of  ostracism, 
and  all  that  dead  weight  of  uncharitable 
infiuence  that  is  held  against  an  outcast 
The  power  of  divine  grace  is  as  truly  won- 
derful as  it  is  spectacular  in  the  case  of 
sudden  conversion,  but  its  quiet  energy  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  Christian  life  is 
equally  effective  and  comforting.  It  is  the 
heart  of  Christianity  that  men  can  be  saved 
from  the  power  of  sin.  Thanks  be  unto 
God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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Death  is  a  very  small  thing  in  compari- 
son with  what  comes  after  it — ^that  won- 
derfol,  wonderful^  wonderful  world  into 
which  death  ushers  us.  Turn  away  from 
the  face  of  your  dead.  Turn  away  from 
the  house  of  clay  which  held  him  an  hour 
ai^.  The  house  is  empty,  the-  tenant  is 
^ne.  He  is- away  already,  gasping  in  the 
unutterable  wonder  of  rthe  new  experience. 

''Oh  change! :stui>endous  change! 
There  lies  the  soulless  clod. 
The  light  eternal  breaks, 
The  new  immortal  wakes, 
Wakes  with  his  Godl" 

Oh,  the  wonder  of  it  to  him  at  first! 
Years  ago  I  met  with  a  story  in  a  sermon 
by  Canon  Liddon.  An  old  Indian  officer 
was  telling  of  his  battles— of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  of  the  most  striking  events  in  his 
professional  career;  and  as  he  vividly  de- 
scribed the  skirmishes  and  battles  and 
sieges  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  his  audi- 
ence hung  breathless  in  sympathy  and  ex- 
citement. At  last  he  paused;  and  to  their 
expressions  of  wonderment  he  quietly  re- 
plied, "I  expect  to  see  something  much 
more  wonderful  than  that."  As  he  was 
over  seventy,  and  retired  from  the  service, 
his  listeners  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
surprize.  There  was  a  pause;  and  then  he 
said,  in  a  solemn  undertone,  '1  mean  in  the 
first  five  minutes  after  death." 

The  story  caught  on  to  me  instantly. 
That  has  been  for  years  my  closest  feel- 
ing. I  feel  it  at  every  death-bed  as  the 
soul  passes  through.  I  believe  it  will  be 
my  strongest  feeling  when  my  own  death- 
hour  comeft — eager,  intense,  glad  curiosity 
about  the  new,  strange  world  opening  be- 
fore me. 

As  soon  as  we  try  to  peer  further  into 
the  vista  beyond  we  are  up  againsl  a  diffi- 
culty. Our  thoughts  must  be  confused  un- 
less at  starting  we  make  clear  distinction 
between: 

(i)  Those  who  have  died  in  the  fear 

and  love  of  God;  and 

(ii)  Those  for  whom  we  are  afraid. 

Here  we  shall  assume  that  our  departed 
one  died  in  Christ's  faith  and  fear.  Later 
we  shall  think  of  the  others. 

What  can   we    know  about   himf     We 


can  know  little  or  nothing  about  his  out- 
ward environment.  Even  if  we  were  told 
in  words,  we  have  no  experience  to  help 
us  in  realizing  it. 

Imagine  yourself  trying  to  tell  a  blind, 
deaf  man  about  the  lovely  sunset  or  the 
music  of  the  *  birds.  We,  shut  up  in  these 
human  bodies,  are  the*  blind,  deaf  men  in 
God's  glorious  universe.  Some  of  our  com- 
rades have  moved  into  the  new  life  beyond, 
where  the  eyes  of  the  blind  are  opened  and 
the  ears  of  the  deaf  are  unstopt.  But  we 
have  no  power  of  even  imagining  what 
their  wondrous  experience  is  like. 

I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  no  description  of  paradise  or  heaven 
except  in  earthly  imagery  of  golden 
streets  and  gates  of  pearl.  I  suppose  that 
is  why  St.  Paul  could  not  utter  what  he 
saw  when  in  some  trance  condition  he  was 
caught  up  into  paradise.  I  suppose,  too, 
that  was  why  Lazarus  could  tell  nothing 
of  his  marvelous  four  days  in  the  unseen. 

Be  content,  then,  with  what  you  can 
know.  Don't  cry  for  the  moon.  Follow 
your  departed  in  thought  and  realize  what 
Scripture  teaches  you  about  him. 

What  are  we  taught  about  himf 
First  that  it  is  a  vivid,  conscious  life 
into  which  he  has  gone. 

There  are  some  passages  in  Scripture 
which  speak  of  death  as  sleep,  and  which 
taken  alone  might  suggest  a  long  uncon- 
sciousness, a  sort  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  life, 
sleeping  thousands  of  years  and  waking  up 
in  a  moment  at  the  judgment  day,  feeling 
as  if  there  had  been  no  interval  between. 
But  a  little  thought  will  show  it*  is  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  taken  from  the  sleeping 
appearance  of  the  body.  "The  sleep  of 
death"  is  a  very  natural  expression  t6  use 
as  one  looks  on  the  calm,  peacef&T*  face 
after  life's  fitful  fever  and  the^'lofejj  pain 
and  sickness  of  the  death-bed.  *■  Bui  nb  one 
can  study  the  Bible  references 'forHle  life 
beyond  without  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  a 
life  of  sleep  or  unconsciousness.  "Shall 
we  sleep  between  death  and  the  judg- 
ment?" asks  Tertullian.  "Why  souls  do 
not  sleep  even  when  men  are  alive.  It  is 
the   province   of  bodies  to    sleep."     This 
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sleep  theory  has  alwsyi  been  eondemned 
whenever  the  Chureh  has  pronounced  on 
it.  Even  the  Reformers  declare  it  at  vari- 
ance with  Holy  Scripture,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  feeling  in  its  favor  in  their  day. 

You  who  have  followed  thus  far  need 
no  proof  as  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
that  the  waiting  life  before  the  judgment 
into  which  your  dear  ones  have  gone  is  no 
unconscious  sleep,  but  a  real,  vivid,  con- 
scious life.  So  vivid  that  our  Lord's  spirit 
is  said  to  have  been  quickened,  made  more 
alive,  as  he  passed  in.  So  vivid  that  the 
men  of  the  old  world  could  listen  to  his 
preaching.  So  vivid  that  Moses  and  Ellas 
— those  eager,  impetuous  leaders — ^in  that 
wondrous  life  could  not  be  held  by  its 
bonds,  but  broke  through  to  stand  on  the 
mountains  with  Christ  a  thousand  years 
after  their  death.  So  vivid  that  Lazarus 
(whom  our  Lord  describes  as  in  Abraham's 
bosom)  is  deincted  as  living  a  full,  clear, 
intelligent  life,  and  Dives  as  thinking 
anxiously  about  his  five  brothers  on  earth. 

That  was  surely  no  unconscious  life 
which  St.  Paul  saw  when  he  was  caught 
up  into  paradise  and  heard  unspeakable 
things,  nor  was  it  a  blank  unconsciousness 
that  he  looked  for  in  his  desire  'to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  better" 
(Phil.  1:23). 

Or  glance  again  at  the  story  of  our  Lord 
and  the  thief  on  the  cross.  "To-day," 
said  Jesus,  "thou  shalt  be  with  me."  To- 
night, when  our  dead  bodies  are  hanging 
upon  the  cross,  you  and  I  will  be  together. 
Which  surely  means  we  shall  be  conscious 
of  each  other  as  the  two  who  hung  dying 
together  on  Calvary. 

Beyond  all  question  God  has  revealed  to 
you  plainly  enough  that  your  beloved  has 
gone  into  a  full,  vivid,  conscious  life.  He 
is  more  alive  to-day  than  he  ever  was  on 
earth. 

What  follows?  This.  If  I  am  fully  con- 
scious, what  am  I  conscious  off  Surely 
first  of  all  I  must  be  conscious  of  myself, 
conscious  of  the  continuity  of  my  personal 
identity,  conscious  of  the  continuity  of  my 
personal  character.  I  must  feel  that  I 
am  the  same  "I,"  I  am  still  "myself."  You 
remember  what  our  Lord  said  from  the 
other  side  of  the  grave:  "Handle  me  and 
see,  it  is  I  myself." 

It  is  I  myself,  the  very  same  self.  It 
is  they  themselves,  the  very  same  selves 


whom  I  loved  and  who  loved  me  so  dearly. 
In  that  solemn  hour  after  death,  believe 
it,  your  boy,  your  wife,  your  husband,  who 
is  experiencing  the  startling  revelations 
of  the  new  life,  is  feeling  that  life  is  an 
unbroken  continuance  of  the  life  begun  on 
earth.  Only  the  environment  is  changed. 
He  feels  himself  the  same  boy  or  man  that 
he  was  an  hour  ago,  with  the  same  char- 
acter, aspirations,  desires,  the  same  love 
and  courage  and  hope.  But  oh,  with  whA 
a  different  view  of  all  things  I  How  dear- 
ly he  recognises  God's  love  and  holinesst 
How  clearly  he  sees  himself — ^his  whole 
past  life  I  If  he  ever  cared  for  Christ  and 
his  will,  how  longingly,  wonderingl)^  he  is 
reaching  out  to  him  I  If  he  ever  loved  you 
tenderly  on  earth,  how  deeply  and  tenderly 
he  is  loving  you  to-day  1 

What  else  have  you  learned  f  That  he 
remembers  clearly  the  old  life  and  the  old 
home  and  the  old  comrades  and  the  old 
scenes  on  earth.  There  is  no  conjecturing 
about  that.  That  goes  without  saying  if 
"I"  am  the  same  "I"  in  that  world.  Per- 
sonal identity,  of  course,  postulates  memory 
which  binds  into  one  the  old  life  and  the 
new.  And  the  Bible  takes  that  for  granted. 
We  saw  that  Lazarus  remembered  Dives, 
and  Dives  remembered  Lazarus  and  remem- 
berad  his  old  home  and  the  five  young 
brothers  who  grew  up  with  him.  He  re- 
members that  they  have  grown  to  be  selfish 
men  like  himself,  and  is  troubled  for  them. 
And  Abraham  assumes  it  as  a  matter  of 
course:  "My  son,  remember  that  thou  in 
thy  lifetime,"  etc.  Our  Lord  comes  back 
from  death  remembering  all  the  past  as 
if  death  made  no  chasm  at  all  in  his 
memory.  "Go  and  meet  me  in  Galilee," 
he  says.  "Lo,  I  have  told  you"  (before  I 
died).  The  redeemed  in  the  future  life 
are  represented  as  remembering  and  prais- 
ing God,  who  had  redeemed  them  from 
their  sins  on  earth.  So  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  your  dear  one  is  remembering 
you  and  storing  up  in  his  memory  all  your 
love  in  the  past. 

And  he  has  taken  with  him  all  the  treas- 
ures of  mind  and  soul  which  by  God*s 
grace  he  has  won  for  himself  on  earth. 
A  man  can  take  nothing  of  the  external 
things — of  gold  or  lands.  Nothing  of  what 
he  has,  but  all  of  what  he  is — all  that  he 
has  gained  in  himself.  The  treasures  of 
memory,  of  disciplined  powers,  of  enlarge4 
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eapaeities,  of  a  pure  and  loving  heart.  All 
the  enrichment  of  the  mind  by  study,  all 
the  love  of  man,  all  the  love  of  Qod,  all 
the  ennobling  of  character  which  has  come 
through  the  struggle  after  right  and  duty. 
These  are  the  true  treasures  which  go  on 
with  118  into  that  land  where  neither  rust 
nor  moth  doth  corrupt. 

And  he  is  "with  Christ." 

The  Bible  teaches  that  the  faithful  who 
have  died  in  Christ  are  happy  and  blessed  in 
paradiae,  even  tho  the  final  heaven  and 
the  beatific  vision  are  still  but  things  to 
be  longed  for  far  off  in  the  future.  Lazarus 
is  "comforted'*  after  his  hard  life  on  earth. 
"The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
Ki»»t<i«  of  God;  there  shall  no  torment  touch 
them."  "Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Xiord  .  .  .  they  rest  from  their 
labora."  But,  best  of  all,  it  assures  us  that 
thejr  nre  with  Christ.  "Lord,  Jesus,  re- 
ceive xhy  spirit,"  the  dying  Stephen  prayed 
as  he  was  passing  into  the  unseen.  They 
are  "absent  from  the  body,"  says  St.  Paul, 
«'at  home  with  the  Lord."  They  "depart 
to   be    with  Christ,  which  is  far  better." 

<«With  Christ."  One  has  to  write  care- 
tuJly  here.  The  full  vision  of  the  divine 
glory  and  n^oodness  and  love  is  reserved  for 
the  final  stage  of  existence  in  heaven, 
where  nothing  that  defileth  shall  enter  in. 


whereas  this  intermediate  life  is  one  with 
many  imperfections  and  faults,  quite  un- 
ready for  that  vision  of  glory.  But,  for 
all  that,  St.  Paul  believed  that  the  presence 
of  Christ  was  vouchsafed  in  that  waiting 
land,  in  some  such  way,  we  may  suppose, 
as  on  earth  long  ago.  Only  an  imperfect 
revelation  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  yet — 
and  yet— oh,  how  one  longs  for  it!  Think 
of  being  near  him,  even  in  some  such  re- 
lation as  were  the  disciples  long  ago! 

Yes,  St.  Paul  seems  to  say,  you  shall  be 
with  him,  you  shall  have  that  longing  grati. 
fied  in  some  measure  even  before  you  go 
to  heaven.  So  that  paradise,  poor  and  im- 
perfect as  it  is  compared  with  the  heaven 
beyond,  is  surely  to  be  greatly  desired. 

I  can  imagine  some  mourner  shrinking 
from  the  thought  that  paradise,  into 
which  which  his  dear  one  has  gone,  is  not 
the  final  heaven.  Nay,  shrink  not.  Para- 
dise means  the  park  of  God,  and  the  gar- 
den of  God,  the  place  of  rest  and  peace 
and  refreshing  shade.  The  park  is  not 
the  palace,  but  it  is  the  precincts  of  the 
palace.  Paradise  is  not  heaven,  but  it 
is  the  court-yard  of  heaven.  And  (the 
dearest,  tenderest  assurance  of  all)  they 
are  with  Christ.  Is  not  that  sufficient  an- 
swer to  many  questions  t  At  any  rate  the 
Bible  definitely  teaches  that. 
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The  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Meter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JTken  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
And  qXL  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

— Job.  38:  7. 

The  Christian  Church,  the  wide  world  over, 
was,  not  long  ago,  pouring  forth  its  glad 
T^flt^y  songs  and  shouting  its  loud  halleln- 
jikhs  of  joy  because  of  Christ's  triumph  over 
death    and   the  grave.     It   did  so  because 
maaie  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies 
tke  aU-wise  Father  employs  to  interpret  his 
diTiiie  messages  of  love  and  salvation  to  his 
earth-bom  children.     The  Church  sings  be- 
muse, when  the  heart  is  full  almost  to  burst- 
iag  with  thankfulness  and  praise,  it  must 
Ikmd  some  outlet  for  its  surcharged  emotions, 
and  music  offers  the  most  natural  and  only 
adequate  way  of  escape.    From  the  begin- 
aing  of  time  music  has  been  the  chosen  me- 


dium through  which  humanity  has  given  ex- 
pression to  its  tidal  waves  of  supreme  joy 
or  its  measureless  depths  of  passion  and  of 
wo.  Creation  itself  was  udiered  in  with 
the  most  thrilling  strains  of  supernatural 
music  We  are  told  that  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  were  laid  "the  morning 
stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy."  From  that  moment 
in  creation  when  the  brooks  went  singing 
down  the  hillsides  of  Eden  and  the  birds 
made  glad  the  dawn  of  time  with  their  thrill, 
ing  melodies,  music  has  had  an  indisputable 
place  in  the  world. 

Christianity  was  born  with  a  song  upon 
its  lips.  Mary  sang  in  the  wonderful  mea- 
sures of  the  Magnificat;  angels  sang  in  their 
jubilant  hallelujah   chorus,   and   the   shop- 
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herds  sang  in  the  strains  of  a  devout  ecstasy. 
The  Church  of  Christ  has  been  singing  ever 
since.  Paganism  does  not  sing:  it  laments. 
Pagodas  and  mosques  do  not  lighten  their 
somber  interiors  with  music,  but  ever/  Chris- 
tian Churchy  however  humblci  is  a  conserva- 
tory of  sweetest  music  The  word  music  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  term  which  includes 
all  the  learning  of  the  muses.  Of  all  the 
fine  arts,  music  is  the  most  comprehensive. 
The  majesty  of  the  architect,  the  pictures 
of  the  painter,  the  rhythm  of  the  poet,  and 
the  themes  of  all  these  belong  to  the  mu- 
sician, whether  he  sits  at  the  instrument  or 
pours  out  his  soul  in  vocal  melodies.  A 
fable  tells  us  that  Mercury  stretched  strings 
of  dried  skin  across  a  shell  and,  striking 
them  vnth  his  fingers,  invented  the  lyre. 
The  bow  as  an  instrument  was  probably  first 
used  by  the  warrior  who,  as  he  described  his 
successes  in  battle,  unconsciously  twanged 
the  string  of  his  bow.  It  was  later  discov- 
ered that  the  bow  when  drawn  across  certain 
hollow  objects,  produced  pleasing  sounds — 
hence  the  lute  and  the  violin. 

Music  has  been  called  the  universal  lan- 
guage, and  truly  it  is  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  all  men,  whatever  clime  may 
have  given  them  birth.  It  is  the  most  re- 
sponsive of  all  arts,  the  most  human.  It 
more  nearly  breathes  and  sees  and  feels.  It 
interprets  all  the  varying  emotions  of  the 
soul.  The  music  of  the  siren  might  attempt 
to  lure  a  Ulysses  to  his  death,  but  the 
monotonous  tones  of  the  bell-buoy  direct 
the  imperiled  mariner  to  safety.  Tumultu- 
ous music  is  the  completest  expression  of 
happy  souls  on  festal  days,  and  tender, 
somber  strains  interpret  the  language  of 
sad  hearts  when  a  nation  mourns  for  its 
martyred  heroes.  Glad  hallelujahs  or  peni- 
tential psalms  express  the  contrasting  emo- 
tions of  the  soul. 

When  the  Titanic  was  slowly  sinking  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  the  souls  on 
board  were  going  out  into  the  yet  greater 
darkness  of  the  dread  unknown,  what 
nerved  them  to  the  final  struggle  with  the 
pitiless  waves,  and  gave  them  courage  to  go 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
fearing  no  evilf  As  the  musicians  played 
steadily  the  sublime  strains  of  ''Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee,"  who  can  doubt  that  he  was 
indeed  with  them  to  the  very  end,  that  his 
rod  and  staflf  comforted  themt  When  we 
lay  away  our  own  precious  dead,  why  do 


we  call  upon  those  skilled  in  song  to  in- 
terpret for  us  those  sweet,  comforting  sdee- 
tions  that  breathe  of  hope  beyond  the  grave 
and  the  assurance  of  a  blessed  reunion  in 
the  land  where  there  is  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow  nor  sighing,  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  awayt 

But  music  ministers  to  our  joy  as  well  u 
to  our  pain.  The  bride  goes  to  her  brid&I 
with  every  throb  of  her  heart  in  time  and 
tune  with  the  inspiring  music  that  aeeom- 
panics  her  steps.  The  soldier,  eager  to  do 
battle  for  his  country,  marches  forth  exult- 
ingly  to  the  enlivening  strains  of  the  na- 
tional airs.  The  sailor,  leaving  the  home 
port  for  far-distant  lands,  raises  the  anehor 
with  glad  merriment  and  song.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  greatest  and  most  joyoiu 
events  the  world  has  ever  known — the  burst- 
ing of  the  bands  of  death  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  from  the  grave — call  forth 
our  grandest  jubilates  of  triumph  and  our 
loudest  hallelujahs  of  praise  unto  him  who 
was  dead  but  is  alive  forevermoret  And 
because  he  lives  we  shall  Uve  also. 

Music  has  been  defined  as  love  in  seareh 
of  a  word.    There  is  an  inexpressible  some- 
thing in  the  heart  of  man  which  seeks  to 
define  itself  in  speech;  but,  failing  in  this, 
music  flies  to  his  reHef  and  in  melody  man 
pours  out  his  imprisoned  souL     The  deeper 
the  soul  life  the  more  one  is  conscious  of 
feeling  beyond  the  limitotions  of  articulate 
utterance.    In  the  attempt  of  the  finite  soul 
to  praise  and  glorify  the  infinite,  aU  earthly 
devices  of  language  utterly  faU  and  musie 
alone  enables  man  to  sing  what  he  can  not 
express,  his  adoraUon  and  gratitude  to  his 
great  God  and  King.     ConsequenUy,  wher- 
ever religion  is  the  sincerest,  music  will  be 
the  purest,  because  it  is  the  echo  of  God's 
voice  in  the  soul  of  mgn 

It  is  the  mission  of  music  to  soften  and 
remove  the  asperities  of  life.  It  helps  to 
unify  the  race  and  make  our  sectarianism 
slink  into  hiding  places  of  shame  as  Charles 
Wesley,  a  Methodist,  sings  "Jesus,  Lover  of 
my  soul,"  and  Toplady,  a  Calvinist,  sings 
"Bock  of  ages,"  and  Sarah  Adams,  a  '^ni- 
torian,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"  and 
Faber,  a  Boman  CathoUc,  "There's  a  wide- 
ness  in  God's  mercy  like  the  wideness  of  the 
sea,"  and  Doddridge,  a  Baptist,  "O  happy 
day,  that  fixt  my  choice  on  thee."  To-day 
these  weU-known  hymns  are  sung  by  all  and 
claimed  by  all.    In  spite  of  controvert  and 
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unbelief,  the  muaie  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  saving  thia  world  for  Christ.  I  believe, 
too,  that  mnsie  refines  and  ennobles.  It 
brightens  life's  dark  places  and  soothes  the 
heart  in  trouble.  Many  prison  doors  besides 
that  of  Paul  and  Silas  have  opened  and 
have  burst  asunder  when  troubled  hearts 
have  sung  songs  in  the  night.  In  the  battle 
with  life  many  a  weary  soldier,  tired  and 
foot-sore,  has  leapt  on  to  victory  under 
the  magic  spell  of  music 

Schopenhauer  says  that  music  is  the 
shower  bath  of  the  soul  washing  away  all 
that  is  impure.  We  are  all  familiar  with, 
the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  bath  and  the 
healthful,  invigorating  glow  that  follows 
its  indulgence.  Have  we  not  also,  when 
listening  to  some  wonderful  production  of 
the  great  masters,  some  grand  oratorio  or 
sweet  soul -stirring  symphony,  felt  a  spiritual 
uplift  that  has  carried  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  time  and  space,  even  into  the  realms  of 
immortality,  and  aroused  a  longing  within 
us  to  be  as  pure  in  heart  and  soul  as  is  the 
body  when  physically  cleansed  from  its  earth 
stains  f  That  is  the  way  many  a  prodigal 
has  felt  when,  wandering  in  a  far  country 
away  from  God  and  home,  spending  his  all 
in  riotous  living,  he  has  chanced  suddenly 
to  hear  some  familiar  but  long  forgotten 
strain  of  sweet,  compelling  music,  reminding 
him  of  the  hymns  he  sang  or  heard  sung 
by  the  dear  mother  in  the  long  ago  of  his 
childhood. 

What  is  the  real  secret  of  the  power  that 
lies  in  the  beautiful  gospel  hymns  to  bring 
comfort  to  the  afflicted,  peace  to  the  troubled 
heart,  and   repentance  to   the   erring  soult 
Sometimes  when  we  have  gone  to  the  house 
of  God  on  the  Sabbath  day,  perplexed  in 
mind,  deprest  with  care  and  anxiety,  the 
ehoir  has  chanted  some  wonderful  promise 
of  the  Father  that  has  instantly  made  a  rift 
in  the  dark  clouds,  or  the  soloist  has  sung 
in    tender,    sympathetic    tones,    ''Jesus    of 
Nazareth  passeth  by,"  and  the  weight  of 
care  drops  off  as  if  by  magic  as  we  seem  to 
feel  that  nail-pierced  hand  resting  in  loving 
sympathy  upon  our  shoulder  and  meet  that 
glance  of  comforting  assurance  that  all  will 
yet  be  well,  for  the  Master  himself  will  work 
for  and  with  us.    We  see  then  that  true  re- 
ligion, like  true  love,  is  emotional  and  music 
is  the  most  adequate  expression  of  the  emo- 
tional faculty.    Faith  sings,  unbelief  never. 
Husie  reveals  God.    When  Handel  was  writ- 


ing the  Hallelujah  Chorus  he  said,  "I  saw 
all  heaven  open  before  me,  and  the  great 
God  himself  appeared."  Haydn  said:  ''When 
I  was  occupied  with  the  Creation,  always 
before  I  sat  down  to  the  piano  I  prayed 
God  with  earnestness  that  he  would  enable 
me  to  praise  him  worthily."  The  greatest 
musicians  have  been  good  men,  and  to  de- 
velop the  mighty  impulses  which  they  have 
felt  in  their  souls  they  have  chosen  lofty, 
divine  themes.  This  was  true  of  Jubal  and 
Job,  of  David  and  his  harp,  and  Solomon 
with  his  sweet  songs.  It  was  true  of 
Beethoven,  whose  soulful  sonatas  have  won 
for  him  a  genuine  priesthood  of  the  emo- 
tions. It  was  true  of  Mozart,  whose  thirty. 
^ye  years  gave  to  the  world  such  treasures 
from  the  infinite  that  he  is  actually  exhaust- 
less;  and  of  Liszt,  for  during  the  days  of 
his  best  work  the  book,  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  was  his  con- 
stant companion. 

It  is  evident  then  that,  like  his  Maker, 
man  is  a  spirit.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
infinite  God  is  more  perfectly  worshiped 
with  music  than  in  any  other  way  because 
it  opens  up  the  vistas  of  faith  through 
which  can  be  seen  the  King  in  his  beauty. 
That  is  the  reason  why  all  great  revivals 
of  religion  have  been  accompanied  with  re- 
vivals in  sacred  song.  Ay,  even  as  we  reach 
heaven,  where  the  present  conclusions  of 
men  shall  be  abandoned  for  the  completer 
revelation  of  all  the  truth  of  him  who  is 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  we  shall 
find  that  music,  which  was  never  anything 
but  divine  in  its  nature  and  influence,  shall 
be  our  old  familiar  friend,  increasing  in 
divinity  as  our  own  evolving  souls  are  per- 
mitted to  comprehend  and  participate  in  that 
divinity  in  the  heaven  and  through  the  eter- 
-Ti&\  life  that  is  to  come.  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  had  a  foretaste  of  that  when,  an 
exile  in  Patmos  in  the  midst  of  the  bound- 
less sea,  there  was  given  him,  in  his  awful 
loneliness  and  isolation,  a  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  such  as  never  before  nor  since  has 
been  granted  to  living  man.  After  describ- 
ing the  inconceivable  glories  of  that  para- 
dise of  God,  he  tells  us,  "And  I  heard  the 
voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps, 
and  they  simg  as  it  were  a  new  song  before 
the  throne;  and  no  man  could  sing  that  song 
but  they  which  are  redeemed  from  earth." 
So  as  the  curtain  rises  on  creation's  dawn 
to  the  exultant  singing  of  a  choir  invisible. 
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it  falls  in  John's  beatific  vision  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  golden  harps  played  by  the 
angelic  orchestra. 

In  music  everything  depends  on  tone. 
It  is  so  also  in  living.  Before  we  can  re- 
ceive the  blessing  of  the  heavenly  life  our 
heaxts  must  be  made  ready,  must  be  in  tune 
with  God  himself.  In  wireless  telegraphy 
the  receiver  must  be  perfectly  attuned  to 
its  transmitter  or  it  will  not  get  the  mes- 
sage. There  may  be  one  thousand  stations 
with  their  wires  and  electrical  apparatus,  but 
only  the  receivers  which  are  in  tune  with 
the  transmitter  sending  the  message  can 
get  it. 

Gk)d's  love  sweeps  out  from  his  heaven  over 
all  the  earth.  It  comes  to  the  door  of  every 
life.  There  is  not  one  person  anywhere 
among  all  earth's  families,  however  far  off 
he  may  be,  whom  God  does  not  love.     But 


there  are  many  into  whose  hearts  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  love  never  comes.  The  mei- 
sage  of  grace  is  for  all,  but  only  thoie 
whose  lives  are  in  tune  with  the  life  of  God 
hear  it.  The  object  of  all  spiritual  train- 
ing is  to  bring  our  lives  into  tune  with  God. 
We  begin  very  far  away,  and  at  the  best  we 
are  only  learners.  Heaven'  always  ke^ 
above  us  at  our  highest.  Bat  we  are  living 
worthily  when  we  are  getting  a  little  more 
into  the  heavenly  spirit  every  day.  We  never 
can  enter  heaven  until  we  have  brought 
heaven  down  into  our  hearts.  We  would  not 
be  happy  there  if  we  had  not  learned  heaven'i 
lessons  before  we  go  there.  So  the  great 
work  of  life  is  to  come  into  tune  with  God^ 
to  grow  into  such  trust  that  we  shall  rest  in 
God  in  the  silence  of  love,  so  to  loae  our 
wills  in  God's  that  there  shall  never  be  any 
disharmony  in  our  relations  with  God. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

DEMOCRATIC  NATURE ' 

Robert  Sparks  Walker,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Nature  is  the  author  of  democracy. 
None  of  her  creatures  were  ever  bred  for 
serfs.  To  insure  the  freedom  of  plants  and 
animals,  her  laws  are  the  very  essence  of 
democracy,  which  gives  each  and  every 
creature  an  equal  chance  according  to  its 
habits. 

Every  part  of  the  beautiful  blooming 
ornamental  plant  known  as  oleander  is 
dangerously  poisonous.  Throughout  the 
warm  climate  it  finds  a  useful  place  in 
beautifying  the  great  outdoors,  and  it  is 
highly  valued  as  an  indoor  plant  in  a 
colder  climate.  The  political,  social,  or 
financial  standing  of  a  person  makes  no 
difference,  he  who  eats  its  flowers  or  foli- 
age suffers  death  from  its  poisons.  Even 
the  camper  whose  needs  call  for  a  skewer 
for  cooking  meat  must  pass  the  oleander 
by  or  take  the  risk  of  losing  his  life. 

Democracy  in  nature  knows  no  favorites 
and  yields  to  no  pulls  or  party  affiliations. 
Her  laws  are  just  and  her  rains  fall  on  all 
alike;  she  gives  heat  and  light  to  every 
creature  on  the  same  terms.     In  the  forest 


no  trees,  no  matter  how  great,  can  dictate 
to  the  infant  tree  by  its  side  or  apportion 
its  allotment  of  moisture,  sunshine,  or 
food.  The  infant  tree  growing  by  the 
greatest  giant  of  the  forest  has  an  equal 
chance  with  its  brothers  and  it  remainB 
with  it  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  acquire  its  maTimum  growth. 
The  tadpole  and  the  water-beetle  use  the 
water  with  as  much  freedom  as  any  other 
animals  that  find  the  ponds  favorable  for 
life  and  growth. 

There  is  an  interesting  group  of  plants 
known  by  the  name  of  cress,  many  varie- 
ties of  which  grow  throughout  the  world. 
This  group  of  plants  is  very  democratie, 
and  for  the  purpose  they  serve  nature 
gave  them  corresponding  habits.  The  com- 
mon garden  cress,  when  used  as  a  food,  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  preventing  the  disease 
known  as  scurvy,  and  many  other  species 
serve  the  same  purpose.  The  perennial 
aquatic  watercress  found  growing  in  the 
clear  streams  in  the  United  States  is  so 
democratic  in  its  habits  that  it  is  a  native 


^  These  nature  studies  are  xiven  as  the  raw  material  for  the  children's  sermon,  wkieh  each  putor 
can  adapt  in  his  own  way  to  the  needs  of  his  own  situation. 
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of  praetieally  every  part  of  the  world. 
In  fnminhing  solid  and  green  food  to  the 
human  family  in  the  winter  months  when 
nieh  foods  are  scarce,  it  acquires  great 
value.  Its  habit  of  growing  in  the  gravelly 
bottoms  of  dear  running  streams  gives  it 
few  competitors.  With  all  its  democratic 
manners,  the  watercress  does  not  always 
monopolize  the  sandy  bottom  of  the 
streams,  for  by  its  side  may  often  be  ob- 


served the  beautiful  flowering  lizard's-taU 
and   peppermint. 

Every  phase  of  nature  condemns  in  the 
severest  terms  any  autocratic  doctrine,  and 
any  nation  or  individual  who  wishes  to  settle 
the  problem  as  to  the  propriety  of  autocracy 
needs  only  turn  to  the  first  page  of  nature 
to  find  that,  in  the  democracy  that  she  has 
established,  autocracy  was  doomed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world. 


OUTLINES 


Jesus'  Tastes  and  Preferences 

And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  aston- 
uhed,  etc—Ijoke,  2:  48,49. 

Jesus'  life  was  full  of  surprizes.  His  par- 
ents were  surprized  to  find  him  in  the  tem- 
ple. He  was  more  surprized  that  they 
should  have  sought  anywhere  else  for  him. 
So  it  was  all  through.  The  very  things  he 
expected  which  were  most  evident  and 
characteristic  of  him  to  others,  came  to  them 
as  a  surprize.  Even  so  late  as  his  last  talk 
with  his  disciples,  he  was  astonished  into 
saying,  ''Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you, 
and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  t" 
They  had  missed  the  most  significant  thing 
of  alL 

I.  His  passion  for  worship.  Not  only 
was  he  at  home  in  the  temple  when  a  boy, 
bat  "as  his  custom  was"  he  entered  into  the 
synagog  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  was  the 
mister  passion  of  his  life.  Whether  it  took 
the  form  of  (1)  devotion  expressing  itself 
in  adoration;  prayer,  in  which  we  are  told 
more  than  once  he  continued  all  night,  as 
more  necessary  to  him  than  sleep;  or  praise. 
Dr.  W.  Bobertson  Nicoll  has  recently  said 
that  "the  good  part"  chosen  by  Mary  was 
"the  listening  part."  So  it  has  been  said 
of  Jesus,  "he  was  a  listener  unto  death." 
(2)  Enquiry.  Teaching,  education,  en- 
lightenment, are  an  essential  part  of  wor- 
ihip,  as  out  of  Gk>d's  treasury  "things  new 
and  old"  are  brought  forth.  Jesus  gathered 
with  the  worshipers  to  "enquire  in  his  tem- 
ple." (3)  Service.  When  Jesus  attended  the 
^nagog  in  Nazareth  and,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished stranger  present,  was  handed  the 
Scripture  roll,  and  "all  bare  him  witness, 
and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,"  it  was  not  the 


first  time  he  had  made  a  contribution  to 
the  service.  Every  synagog  service  was 
richer  for  his  presence,  his  faith,  his  sense 
of  the  divine  presence;  the  outpouring  of 
his  soul  for  others  "made  their  faith  strong." 
II.  His  comradeship  with  the  common 
people.  That  he  should  mix  with  publicans 
and  sinners  was  not  only  a  surprize,  but  an 
offense  to  many.  (1)  His  choice.  He  was 
no  associate  of  intellectuals  or  the  61ite  of 
his  day  either  in  society  or  religious  circles, 
tho  he  was  head  and  shoulders  above  them. 
They  took  counsel  how  they  might  entrap 
him,  but  he,  single-handed,  and  unprepared, 
was  more  than  a  match  for  them  in  subtlety^ 
keenness,  and  power  of  repartee.  (2)  His 
reason  was  that  he  was  a  physician.  He 
therefore  not  only  dealt  with  men  and 
women  on  the  side  of  their  weakness  and 
need,  but  they  were  stript  of  their  adorn- 
ments and  trappings  to  which  so  many 
people  owe  much.  How  differently  some 
would  appear  without  their  wealth,  their 
position,  their  dress.  Jesus  saw  people  as 
they  are,  and  dealt  with  them  along  the  line 
of  their  common  human  nature.  (3)  His 
justification.  We  are  told  of  "certain 
which  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous,  and  despised  others"  (Luke 
18:9).  They  did  not  welcome  Jesus.  We 
read  of  only  one  church  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  Jesus  was  outside  at  the  door 
knocking  for  admission,  yet  it  was  saying, 
"I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and 
have  need  of  nothing."  It  is  always  on  the 
side  of  their  self-sufficiency,  and  when  they 
lay  the  emphasis  on  the  things  wherein  they 
differ  from  others — that  men  shut  Gtod  out. 
Jesus  was  attracted  by  our  common  human 
nature. 

ni.  His  love  of  the  children.    The  "stem 
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disciples"  who  ''drove  back"  the  mothert 
who  brought  their  little  ones  to  Jesus,  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  thought  he  was  too 
great  to  be  bothered  with  ehildren.  ''It's 
only  a  child"  has  been  heard  in  many  a 
church  that  has  forgotten  that  the  Master 
took  them  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them." 
How  Jesus  loved  the  children!  How  they 
were  attracted  by  him!  How  he  watched 
their  games!  How  he  spoke  up  for  them! 
We  like  to  think  of  the  old  Sunday-school 
superintendents,  on  all  fours  on  the  grass, 
surrounded  by  the  tiny  mites  of  the  Sunday- 
school;  some  on  his  back,  some  leading  him, 
he  as  happy  as  they.  Can  we  not  say  "How 
like  Jesus  t" 

"Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven. 
Thousands  of  children  stand." 

May  it  be  true  of  us  in  regard  to  our 
tastes  and  preferences — ^"as  he  was  so  are 
we  in  this  world." 


Significant  Voices 

There  are  ,  ,  .  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in 
the  world,  and  no  kind  is  without  signifi- 
cation.— 1   Cor.   14:10. 

"God  has  something  to  say  to  us  from 
the  lips  of  alL" 

I.  Voices  from  the  Church  claim  our 
attention — reverent  attention.  Truth  is 
voiced  by  Calvin  and  Wesley,  Erasmus  and 
Luther,  Bunyan  and  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
Kingsley  and  Bobertson,  Channing  and 
Martineau,  Spurgeon  and  Parker;  also  by  a 
miscellaneous  company  who  may  be  de- 
scribed as  poetic,  prosaic,  pedantic,  pessi- 
mistic, or  prophetic — each  type  claiming  to 
convey  the  mind  of  God  to  sinful  men. 

II.  Voices  from  the  Mrilderness  not  with- 
out signification,  also.  Poets,  a  goodly  com- 
pany, the  prophets  and  interpreters  of  our 
day ;  novelists,  not  a  few ;  scientists,  a  host ; 
social  economists  and  nondescripts;  gentle 
outlaws,  a  band  of  men  whose  hearts  God 
has  touched  to  good  purpose.  Many  of 
these  lay  no  claim  to  godliness,  and  yet 
live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  designs 
for  the  common  weaL 

"God  has  something  to  say  to  us  from 
the  lips  of  alL" 

III.  Voices  from  nature  never  cease  to 
challenge  attention  in  sensitive  minds. 
Tongues  in  trees — "wailing  like  voices  of 
woe,"  or  laughing  merrily  as  doth  the 
corybantic   aspen.      From    the    overarching 


heavens  at  night,  from  the  bird-frequented 
grove  at  mom  or  dewy  eve,  one  ceaselees 
anthem  rises.  The  foaming  cataract  and 
hidden  murmur  of  the  brook  alike  make 
music.  The  fecundity  of  nature  proclaiius 
the  fertility  of  God's  mind.  "Outdoor 
sights  and  sounds  provide  a  gospel  to  the 
city-tired  spirit.  Voices  greet  him  in  the 
quiet  haunts  of  fairy  and  dryad  which  may 
fellowship  every  mood — voices  pathetic,  de- 
spairing, endearing,  bucolic,  strident,  im- 
perious— and  transcending  all  shall  steal 
into  the  soul  a  sense  of  that  presence,  which, 
tho  subtle  and  mystic,  will  be  more  real 
than  sight  or  sound,  poetry  or  fragrance. 

IV.  Voices  from  history  are  clamant  for 
thoughtful  attention — uttering  notes  of 
warning,  instruction,  and  inspiration.  His- 
tory repeats  herself,  insisting  on  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  that  the  curse 
causeless  shall  not  come,  that  the  solidarity 
of  the  race  urges,  that  to  injure  one  is  to 
prejudice  all,  that  to  oppose  the  divine 
order  is  to  provoke  disaster;  that  all  deeds 
are  freighted  with  consequences,  good  or  ill; 
that  history  is  but  one  man's  life  writ 
large;  that  the  wheels  of  God  may  grind 
slowly,  but  the  end  is  not  doubtful;  and 
that  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom. 

V.  Voices  from  the  classic  world  are 
worthy  of  an  open  ear.  They  speak  sig- 
nificantly of  footsteps  round  and  about 
every  mystery  of  life  and  death.  The 
ancients  have  anticipated  all  speculation. 
These  voices  mellowed  by  time  and  distance 
tell  of  attempts  to  solve  the  insoluble;  of 
Hadean  researches,  of  fate  and  immortality ; 
of  personal  identity  hereafter;  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Elysians;  of  "the  resent- 
ments of  the  dead";  of  presumptive  rein- 
carnation. Everywhere  and  when  is  voiced 
hopeless  despair,  and  the  great  need  of  the 
divine  superman  who  should  speak  with  a 
voice  that  will  bring  life  and  immortality 
to  light. 

VI.  Voices  from  the  mystic  world  which 
environs  us  greet  sensitive  ears.  Deaf 
adders  are  the  secular  multitude,  but  to 
those  whose  nervous  antenns  can  be 
pained  by  an  averted  look  or  satirical  word, 
responsive  to  every  mental  and  moral  fluctu- 
ation of  atmosphere,  there  are  presences 
"that  touch  us  as  lightly  as  angels'  wings," 
voices  more  felt  than  heard,  messages  that 
inspire,  and  for  the  moment  plant  the  tired 
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Boul  "quite  within  the  verge  of  heaven." 
Bona  fide  spiritualism  is  theirs,  not  of  the 
seance  order,  but  approximating  to  that 
weird  scene  on  Tabor  when  Christ  the  Lord 
held  fellowship  with  the  immortal  dead. 
Happ7  those  who  in  this  day  of  strain  and 
stress  hew  the  path  to  the  mystic  world, 
where  the  peace  of  God  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 


Religion  Defined 

Pyre  religion  is  this. — ^Jas.  1:27. 

Beligion  is  the  life  of  God  in  human  per- 
sonality. It  is  life  in  God.  It  is  conform- 
ity to  the  true  and  godly  order  of  things. 

I.  What  religion  involves.  1.  Belief  in 
God — ^revealed  in  (1)  nature,  (2)  Bible, 
(3)  conscience,  (4)  Christ.  Against  athe- 
ism and  against  polytheism.  2.  Bevelation 
of  God's  will,  in  nature,  Bible,  conscience, 
Christ  3.  Obligation  to  obey  God.  **To 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice."  God  (1) 
made  us,  (2)  redeemed  us,  (3)  preserves 
us — Whence  is  entitled  to  obedience.  4.  State 
or  condition  of  rewards  and  punishment. 
(1)  Heaven  for  the  good,  (2)  hell  for  the 


evil — justice  and  mercy  require  it.    "A  God 
all  mercy  is  a  God  unjust." 

II.  What  religion  requires.  1.  Godli- 
ness of  living — (1)  following  Christ,  (2) 
worship  and  thanksgiving,  (3)  observance 
of  Sunday  (God's  day).  2.  Cleanliness 
and  morality — (1)  personal  purity,  (2) 
avoidance  of  evil  habits,  (3)  all  duties  to 
self  and  to  others.  3.  Man's  accountability 
to  God.  We  must  give  account  for  (1) 
every  idle  word,  (2)  disobedience,  (3)  in- 
difference, (4)  self-satisfaction  and  suffi- 
ciency. 

Beligion  is  both  ti  principle  of  life  and  a 
program  of  conduct.  Beligion  is  a  welding 
together  of  (1)  prayer,  (2)  thanksgiving, 
(3)  faith,  (4)  love,  (5)  service  into  'life." 
It  is  (1)  "the  revelation  of  a  new  Ufe,"  (2) 
**the  in^iration  of  a  new  hope,"  (3)  "the 
communication  of  a  new  strength."  It 
teaches  that  the  "cost  of  not  doing  right" 
is  greater  than  the  "cost  of  doing  right." 
In  the  former  you  pay  "in  the  integrity  of 
your  manhood,  in  honor,  in  truth,  in  char- 
acter." Without  the  Christian  religion  your 
"forfeit  your  soul's  content  and  for  a  timely 
gain  you  barter  the  infinities." 


OUTLINES  IN  PERSONAL  MESSAGES 

S.  B.  Dunn,  D.D.,  New  York  City 


Sitting  Down  With  God 

Then  went   David  in  and  $at   before  the 
Lard,  ete.—2  Sam.  7:18. 

King  David  goes  indoors  and  sits  down 
with  God. 

L  Find  in  God  a  closet.  1.  Qod  is  in- 
side of  things.  2.  Only  by  being  closeted 
can  soul  commune. 

n.  Finds  God  a  looking-glass.  1.  To 
himself.    2.  To  God  (Terses  18,  22). 

IIT.  Finds  God  an  armory  (verse  26; 
8:1).  A  tower  of  London  hung  about  with 
war-weapons. 

IV.  Finds  God  a  ferry,  to  carry  him  to 
success  (verses  28,  29).  Only  by  God's 
fidelity  can  David  attain. 

Conclusion:  Do  we  go  in  and  sit  down 
with  Godf 


Snap-shot  of  Abraham  in  single  posture. 
1.  Alone.    2.  At  tent  door.    3.  At  mid -day. 

I.  Ck>od  to  get  acquainted  with  oneself. 
1.  For  self-knowledge.  2.  Beflection.  3. 
Best. 

II.  Good  to  sit  at  tent  door  of  things. 
1.  Where  things  go  out.  2.  Come  in.  Un- 
roll themselves.  Life,  every  day  has  its 
strategic  tent  doors. 

m.  Ck>od  to  have  visits  from  Gk>d.  1. 
When  Visitor  unveils  himself.  2.  Unveils 
his  secrets. 

Conclusion:  World  too  much  with  us. 
The  soul  has  its  privacies. 


Sitting  Down  With  Oneself 

Ee  eat  in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.— Gen.  18:1. 


Sitting  Down  With  the  Other 

Man 

And  I  eat  down  where  they  sat,  etc. — ^Ezek. 
3:15. 

Ezekiel  in  person  shared  fortunes  of  cap- 
tive  on  Chebar  banks.  Was  broken-hearted 
as  they  were.    Put  himself  alongside.    Had 
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fine  imagination,  a  feeling  heart,  and 
Chrifltian  graee. 

L  A  man  ia  most  near  to  fellow  when 
nearest  to  (}od. 

n.    A  man  is  nearest  to  (}od  when  most 

near  to  fellow. 

m.  The  essence  of  sympathy  is  sitting 
down  with  other  man. 

IV.  Here  is  solution  of  social,  national, 
international  ills. 

Peace  conferences  are  C3iebar-bank  and 
Washington-table  conferences. 


Sitting  Down  With  One's  Problem 

For  which  of  ytm^  intendiing  to  hwXd  a 
tower,  tUteth  not  down  firgt,  etc, — ^Luke 
14:28. 

What  a  portrait-painter  Jesus  isl  What 
a  master  Jesus  was  of  the  merit  of  con- 
trast: wise,  foolish. 

I.    We  are  all  tower-builders. 

IL  The  finish  as  important  as  founda- 
tion. 

m.  The  initial  thing  is  counting  the 
cost. 

IV.  Every  problem  a  matter  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Prime  factors  in  success  are:  1.  Sitting 
down  in  deliberation.  2.  Foresight  that 
anticipates.  3.  Heroic  counting  and  paying 
the  cost. 


Sitting  Down  With  Jesus  on  the 

Mount 

Therefore  all  things,  etc. — ^BCatt.   7:14. 

A  mountain  task  in  a  mountain  sermon^ 
which  would  lift  world  to  sublime  heights. 
The  genius  of  life  is  mutual  service.  The 
Master's  rule: 

I.  Simple.  1.  Accurate.  2.  Portable. 
3.  Personal. 

n.  Benign.  1.  To  oneself.  2.  To  so- 
ciety. 

Christianity  is  the  art  of  living  together. 
It  is  experience  plus  conduct. 


Sitting  Down  in  the  Kingdom  of 

God 

And  they  shall  come,  etc. — ^Luke  13:29,  30. 

Jesus  star  optimist.  Long-sighted.  The 
Man  of  the  universal,  eternal  soul. 

I.  Sovereign  of  four-cornered  kingdom. 
Four-pointed  compass  of  souL  Variegated 
color  of  faith  and  character  and  service. 

II.  Host  of  a  royal  feast.  1.  NuptiaL 
2.  Commemorative  of  conquest.  3.  Festive 
in  exuberance  of  hospitality. 

III.  Discriminating  in  awards.  1.  In 
position.     2.  Order.     3.  Felicity. 

What  an  incentive  to  conservation,  pa- 
tience, and  hopel 
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Abigail  Voices.  "And  when  Abigail  saw 
David,  she  hasted,  and  alighted  from 
her  ass,  and  fell  before  David  on  her 
face,  and  bowed  herself  to  the  ground," 
etc. — 1  Sam.  25:23  ff. 

Tbe  Cltr  Wltkoat  a  IVaU.  "And  I  lifted 
up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  a 
man  with  a  measuring  line  in  his 
hand,"  etc. — Zech.  2:1-6. 

Tbe  TrMMport  'Wasoa.  "And  Moses  took 
the  bones  of  Joseph  with  him:  for  he 
had  straitly  sworn  the  children  of 
Israel,  sayinff,  Ood  will  surely  visit 
you;  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones 
away  hence  with  you." — Ex.  13:19. 

Tbe  Lare  of  the  WllderaeM.  "And  when 
Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  Jehovah  to 
bless  Israel,  he  went  not,  as  at  the 
other  times,  to  meet  with  enchant- 
ments, but  he  set  his  face  toward  the 
wilderness.' — Num.  24:1.  • 

Void  or  Volcef  "While  he  was  yet  speak- 
ing, behold,  a  brigrht  cloud  over- 
shadowed them:  and  behold,  a  voice  out 
of  the  cloud,  sayingr.  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased:  hear 
ye  him."--Matt.  17:6. 

Tke  Daaser  of  Looklasr  Back.  "Remember 
Lot's  wife."— Luke  17:32. 


Decrees  of  Splrltaal  Perccptloa,  **The 
multitude  therefore,  that  stood  by,  and 
heard  it,  said  that  it  had  thundered: 
others  said.  An  angrel  hath  spoken  to 
him."— John  12:29. 

Hla  OwB  Clotkea.  "And  when  they  had 
mocked  him,  they  took  off  from  him 
the  robe,  and  put  on  him  his  grarments, 
and  led  him  away  to  crucify  him." — 
Matt.  27*31 

Tke  Bxlta  of  tke  Soal.  "...  and  all  their 
eerressea  were  both  according:  to  their 
fashions,  and  according:  to  their 
doors." — Exek.  42:11b. 

Tke  Saare  of  tke  Soatk  Wlad.  "And  when 
the  south  wind  blew  softly,  supposing 
that  they  had  obtained  their  purpose, 
they  weigrhed  anchor  and  sailed  alonir 
Crete,  close  in  shore." — Acts  27:18. 

Cherlaklas  the  Dream.  "O  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Israel, 
our  fathers,  keep  this  for  ever  in  the 
imagrination  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  of  thy  people,  and  prepare  their 
heart  unto  thee." — 1  Chron.  29:18. 

Memory  aad  Moralas.  "And  as  Peter  was 
beneath  in  the  court,  there  cometh  one 
of  the  maids  of  the  hlffh  priest,"  etc.— 
Mark  14:68-72. 


1  From  The  Intention  of  Hit  8oid,  by  Hubert  L.  Simpson. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  ANECDOTES 

The  Rev.  P.  C.  Hoggaeth,  Bradford,  England. 


The    Flowers   On  the   Altar 

I  remember  well  a  little  village  church 
in  France,  over  the  hiUs  behind  the  hos- 
pital, into  which  one  day  I  entered.  Like 
the  rest  of  those  village  churches  it  was 
open  all  day  and  had  about  it  an  air  of 
homeliness  and  the  signs  of  much  use. 
For  there  the  villagers  are  not  afraid  of 
entering  their  church  in  working  garb  or 
in  soiled  boots,  straight  from  the  fields. 
They  do  not  dress  for  worship.  They  do 
not  wait  to  put  on  finery  before  they  pray. 
They  enter  and  worship  as  they  are,  in 
homespun.  The  homeliness  of  their  reli- 
gion very  strongly  appealed  to  me.  And 
tho  one  may  have  no  room  for  gilded 
images,  or  figures  of  the  Virgin,  or  candles 
and  crucifixes,  one  may  nevertheless  ad- 
mire what  is  admirable  and  learn  valuable 
lessons  from  folk  of  different  ways  from 
ours.  Their  religion  seemed  more  natural 
than  ours,  a  more  intimate  part  of  the 
common  day. 

That  was  the  thought  focused  for  me  in 
some  fiowers  on  the  altar.  They  had  not 
been  bought  for  the  purpose,  not  sent  down 
by  some  city  fiorist  nor  even  arranged  in 
some  so-called  artistic  way.  They  were 
just  the  flowers  of  garden  and  of  field — 
nature's  own  wild  flower  children  for  the 
most  part.  There  was  one  huge  bouquet, 
an  all  inclusive  one,  such  as  people  in  the 
country  made  when  I  was  a  boy^  more 
homely  than  artistic  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
with  a  certain  native  artistry.  The  vil- 
lagers had  gathered  with  their  own  hands 
the  simple  every-day  flowers,  their  little 
flower  comrades  of  garden  and  wayside, 
to  put  on  Christ's  altar.  It  seemed  a  par- 
able of  what  our  religion  and  our  service 
should  always  be.  It  is  the  homely  things 
of  life's  every  day  that  are  to  be  offered 
to  him. 

We  are  to  make  a  bouquet  of  sim- 
ple, loving  words  and  deeds,  done  for 
Christ's  sake  each  day,  and  set  that  upon 
our  altar.  In  that  spirit  Jesus  himself 
lived;  he  also  served  in  life's  homely  ways 
and  set  his  seal  on  homeliness  in  worship 
and  in  service. 


The  Tug  of  Home 

Mr.  Stephen  Graham  tells  of  meeting  an 
aged  Bussian  tramping  across  America. 
He  had  come  250  miles  from  Minnesota  in 
the  empty  truck  of  a  freight  train.  At 
New  York  he  would  buy  a  ticket  for 
Libau,  the  port  of  arrival  in  Bussia,  and 
then  once  more  set  out  on  tramp  to  his 
native  village. 

"Why  are  you  going  homef  Can't  you 
flnd  workt"  asked  Stephen  Graham.  '1 
am  going  to  pray,"  he  said,  ''going  to  my 
village  to  see  my  father's  grave  and  then 
to  a  monastery.  I  would  finish  my  years 
in  Bussia  and  be  buried  in  Bussian 
ground."  He  then  told  of  a  dream  that 
had  influenced  this  pilgrimage.  He  had 
in  a  dream  seen  his  father  and  his  father's 
guardian  angel  pointing  eastward  and 
that  he  had  taken  to  be  a  sign.  '1 
am  Bussian;  Mother  Bussia  1  she  is  mine. 
They  may  keep  you  down  and  oppress  you 
there,  but  the  land  is  holy  and  men  are 
brothers."  Even  if  he  died  on  the  way, 
he  felt  that  his  face  would  be  toward 
home  and  that  his  soul  would  get  there 
just  the  same. 

That  solitary  pilgrim  homeward  bound 
is  perhaps  the  most  representative  man 
in  the  world.  On  all  the  earth's  great 
highways,  routes  of  land  and  sea,  there 
are  those  who  turn  again  home.  It  is  one 
of  the  deei>est  human  instincts,  this  love 
and  yearning  for  the  motherland  and  the 
mother  village,  for  the  places  sacred  by 
all  the  ties  of  kinship. 

So  after  long  years  im  far-off  cities  men 
return  for  the  time  of  sunset  and  evening 
star.  Death,  so  they  feel,  will  seem  more 
friendly  amid  those  of  familiar  scenes. 
Heaven,  it  may  be,  will  be  nearer  in  that 
place  where  in  infancy  heaven  was  all 
about  them  and  where,  in  the  dreams  of 
youth,  there  seemed  a  golden  ladder  on 
which  the  angels  came  and  went.  In 
theory  all  places  are  equally  sacred.  The 
golden  ladder  may  be  let  down,  the  vision 
may  come  anywhere,  in  an  alien  land  no  less 
than  in  the  homeland  and  in  the  crowded 
city  no   less  than  in   the   lonelv   village. 
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Yet  in  the  practiae  the  earth  has  just  one 
or  two  preeminently  sacred  places  for 
most  men.  And  it  may  be  that  the  near- 
est way  to  heaven  is  from  the  'liills  of 
home." 


things  were  possible  to  the  man  of  deep- 
founded  hoi>e. 


A  Man  Who  Never  Lost  Heart 

In  a  book  on  Q-boat  ad^jniiiires  (0-boat8 
were  the  mystery  ships  of  the  war  that 
hunted  submarines)  I  recently  came  across 
the  extraordinary  story  of  a  man  who 
never  lost  heart.  No  matter  how  black 
the  outlook,  his  buoyant,  unconquerable 
soul  cried  cheerio.  The  actual  story  con- 
cerned the  sinking  of  a  mystery  ship  called 
Stoneorop,  far  from  land.  As  there  were 
not  enough  boats  for  the  wrecked  survi- 
vors, they  began  to  build  a  raft,  swimming 
about  in  the  water  for  planks.  On  the  raft 
were  put  three  officers  and  twenty  men 
and  a  share  of  such  supplies  as  the  boats 
had — ^namely,  three  gallons  of  water  and 
one  tin  of  biscuits.  They  set  up  an  oar 
as  a  mast  and  a  piece  of  canvas  as  a  sail. 
The  sea  rose,  swept  the  raft  and  carried 
them  all  into  the  sea.  They  got  aboard 
again,  but  found  a  bottle  of  water  and 
the  tin  of  biscuits  lost.  A  destroyer  was 
sighted  after  some  hours,  every  one  stood 
up  and  shouted  and  waved  but  in  vain. 
One  and  another  of  the  men  died.  One 
and  another  of  them  went  mad  as  night 
followed  day  and  day  followed  night  on 
those  friendless  waters.  Not  until  the 
sixth  day  were  they  picked  up  by  a  patrol 
vessel.  The  men  were  so  exhausted  that 
they  couldn't  speak.  Only  two  officers  and 
eight  men  survived,  for  after  the  second 
day  they  had  no  food  at  all.  That  any 
of  them  ever  came  through  was  due  to  one 
lieutenant,  who  never  lost  heart,  tho 
death  stared  them  in  the  face.  .  Without 
his  leadership  none  would  have  survived. 

The  story  is  just  one  more  instance  of 
how  vital  a  part  hope  plays  in  all  true 
leadership.  Despondency  and  despair  are 
fatal  disqualifications  for  leaders.  It  is 
the  man  df  hope  who  wins  through.  The 
man  who  never  loses  heart  inspires  confi- 
dence, courage,  and  endurance  in  others. 
Hope  is  a  Christian  virtue,  surprisingly 
rare,  considering  the  central  place  it  oc- 
cupies in  early  Christianity.  In  the  New 
Testament  hope  is  third,  along  with  faith 
and    love.      It    would    seem    as    tho    all 


Narrow  Spires 

Stephen  Graham,  tramping  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  met  on  the  road  a  Bul- 
garian and  together  they  came  to  a  vil- 
lage with  two ,  severe  looking  churches. 
"When  I  see  those  narrow  spires,"  said 
the  Bulgarian,  "I'm  afraid.  I  should  have 
to  wither  my  soul  and  make  it  small  to 
get  into  one  of  those  churches.  I  like  a 
church  with  walls  of  praise  and  a  ftpire  of 
yearning.  .  .  .  That  spire  says  to  me, 
1  feared  thee,  O  God,  because  thou  art  an 
austere  man.' " 

The  spires  may  symbolize  something 
quite  different  to  different  hearts.  They 
may  indeed  be  literally  spires  of  yearning; 
symbols  of  the  worshiping  and  aspiring 
soul.  Yet  the  impression  made  by  oar 
churches  on  those  who  are  not  of  onr  way 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered.  Until 
that  is  done,  we  shall  never  discover  why 
it  is  that  the  Church  fails  to  appeal  to 
great  numbers  of  our  fellows.  Our 
cramped  expressions  of  religion  have  been 
a  handicap.  Men  somehow  have  felt  that 
to  come  into  church  fellowship  would  in- 
volve a  real  narrowing  of  their  lives. 
Bightly  or  wrongly  many  still  have  that 
impression. 

Yet  there  ought  to  be  no  room  in  the 
Church  for  littleness  of  any  sort.  There 
should  be  something  spacious  about  onr 
creeds  and  our  conduct.  The  Church 
ought  to  produce  great  x>erBonalities,  big- 
souled  people  of  widest  sympathies  and 
generous  judgment.  When  men  come  to 
worship  they  ought  to  be  conscious  of 
amplitude,  of  the  spacious  places  of  the 
spirit.  "'After  hearing  in  a  church,"  said 
Emerson,  ''a  discourse  that  makes  God  a 
partial  being  and  identifies  him  with  a 
sect,  I  delight  to  escape  into  the  open  air, 
and  one  view  of  the  heavens  or  any  of  the 
great  features  of  nature  is  enough  to  scat- 
ter the  gloom  that  has  gathered  over  me 
and  to  teach  me  that  what  has  been  said 
is  false."  Men  ought  not  to  feel  on  com- 
ing out  of  church  that  they  have  escaped 
into  a  bigger  world,  or  that  entering  a 
church  they  are  in  a  little  world.  We 
must  see  to  that  and  correct  what  needs 
to  be  corrected.    The  best  corrective  is  to 
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live    mach    with    the    high    ind    spacious 
thoughts   of   God. 


A  Song  that  Lived 

Becent  years  have  witnessed  revived  in- 
terest in    folk  songs.     Investigators  have 
gone  to  and  fro  in  quest  of  primitive  melo- 
dies.   The  study  is  not  without  its  romance 
and  at  times  quite  amazing  discoveries  are 
made.      A    writer    in    Outward   Bound   re- 
cently told  the  romance  of  a  song  that  he 
heard  up  the  Zambesi  River  from  a  crowd 
of    natives    traveling    in    canoes    or    dug- 
outs, who   were   of  a   tribe   that   had  no 
dealings  with  white  men  at  all,  and  disap- 
peared  into    the    bush   if  a   stranger   ap- 
peared.    He  wrote  down  the  melody  and 
jears  afterward   showed  it  to  an  eminent 
mosician,  who  was  specially  interested  in 
old  music     He  was  amazed  at  the  song 
and  closely  questioned  the  investigator  as 
to  place  and  circumstance,  and  then  said 
that  he  believed  it  to  be  a  pure  bit  of 
fifteenth  century  music  practically  intact 
and  that  a  record  of  it  could  be  found  in 
a  certain  museum.     On  seeking  to   trace 
the  connection,  it  was  discovered  that  in 
1586   a  party   of   Portuguese   missionaries 
travelled  up  the  Zambesi,  and  there  made  a 
home,  seeking  to  teach  the  natives.     The 
climate,  however,  took  swift  toll  of  their 
lives  and  before  long  they  were  all  dead 
and  little  trace  of  their  work  was  left. 
The  song  was  one  of  the  melodies  used  in 
their  little  services,  brought  by  them-  from 
Portugal.  *  It  had  been  handed  down  from 
generation    to    generation    literally    from 
ear  to  mouth  for  over  three  hundred  years. 
The  missionaries  died,  but  their  song  lived 
on,  for  songs   have   a  strange   power  of 
life.    When  all  else  is  forgotten,  they  en- 
dure.   It  is  not  otherwise  in  our  modern 
day.     When   almost    every   other   trace    of 
religious  work  and  influence  is  blotted  out, 
in  all  too  many  modem  lives,  the  hymns 
and  melodies  learned  in  childhood  remain. 
There  have  been  not  a  few  instances  in 
which  some  bairn's   song,   some  prayer  of 
childhood,  like   "Gentle  Jesus,"  has  been 
the  one  kindly   light  to   some   prodigal's 
feet    Possibly  we  never  do  finer  or  more 
enduring    or    more    helpful    service    than 
when  we  teach  the  little   ones  about  us 
tlte  songs  of  Zion. 


After  Many  Days 

In  his  hook,  The  Saints  of  Formosa,  "Dt, 
Campbell  Moody  has  a  chapter*  entitled 
"Loiterers,"  the  subject  of  which*  is  that 
of  delayed  harvest.  The  problem  is  not 
unfamiliar  at  home.  Abroad  it  is  an  ever 
present  temptation  to  despair.  So  much 
seed  has  to  be  sown  for  so  little  results. 
In  hospital,  in  school,  in  market-place,  the 
work  so  unceasing  yields  so  little  that  can 
be  tabulated.  Yet  quite  wonderful  things 
happen.  Not  a  few  loiterers  find  their 
way  into  the  kingdom.  He  tells  of  one 
Formosan  Christian  who  first  had  his  curi- 
osity aroused  by  something  that  he  read 
in  an  old  church  calendar  pasted  to  a  walL 
The  seed  lay  dormant  for  twenty  years,  till 
a  place  of  worship  was  built  about  half 
a  dozen  miles  from  his  dwelling.  In  an- 
other case,  when  speaking  in  the  streets 
of  one  of  their  towns,  two  young  men 
started  a  conversation  with  him.  He 
brought  them  home  and  gave  them  tracts. 
They  returned  to  their  village  miles  away 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.  Some 
four  years  later  misfortune  fell  on  one  of 
them;  having  spent  a  good  deal  on  his 
gods  without  avail,  he  bethought  himself 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  both  he  and 
his  friend  began  attending  the  nearest 
church. 

An  even  more  remarkable  case  was  that 
of  a  youth  in  a  wild  district  who  got  some 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  from  conversation 
with  Christian  neighbors.  He  paid  no 
heed,  but  plunged  deeper  into  wickedness, 
finally  becoming  one  of  a  robber  band.  At 
last  he  was  caught  and  imprisoned  for 
twelve  years.  In  his  need  he  remembered 
words  of  hope  heard  long  before  from 
Christian  lips.  He  found  a  hymn  book  in 
prison  which  deepened  these  impressions. 
He  became  a  changed  man — and  he  who 
had  gone  into  prison  a  heathen  robber, 
came  out  a  Christian  and  amazed  the 
nearest  Christian  church  with  his  story 
and  his  desire  to  join  them. 

So  it  is  at  home  and  abroad.  The  word 
spoken  to-day,  fruitlessly  as  it  seems,  may 
yield  a  harvest  after  many  days.  Experi- 
ence is  ever  proving  the  truth  of  the 
hymn,  "Sow  in  the  mom  thy  seed" — 

Beside  all  waters  sow, 

The  highway  furrows  stock, 
Drop  it  where  thorns  and  thistles  grow, 

Scatter  it  on  the  rock. 
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The  Flowers  of  Childhood 

Younghnsband  in  his  reeent  book  The 
Heart  of  Nature  describes  a  wonderful 
jonmej  that  he  made  from  the  Gkmges 
valley  up  to  the  Himalayas.  He  describes 
the  infinite  variety  of  plant  life  as  he 
passed  from  the  tropical  climate  of  the 
plains  to  the  arctic  climate  of  the  heights. 
He  tells  of  blooms  which  in  temperate 
countries  are  treasured  in  hot-houses,  that 
there  grew  in  wild  profusion,  of  giant 
lilies,  of  some  four  hundred  varieties  of 
orchids,  of  every  conceivable  shade  of 
loveliness,  of  all  manner  of  new  and  im- 
pressive beauty.  It  was  a  most  spacious 
revelation  of  the  things  of  which  nature 
is  capable.  But  he  adds  significantly,  "we 
shall  never  be  able  to  give  to  even  the 
most  exquisite  orchid,  or  the  most  perfect 
lily,  the  same  affection  that  we  give  to  the 
primroses  and  violets  of  our  native  land." 

After  all,  the  simple  flowers  of  home,  the 
so  unassuming  blooms  that  were  about  us 
in  our  childhood,  csqo.  more  than  hold  their 
own  against  all  the  flower  wealth  and  dis- 
play of  the  tropics. 

Sometimes  youth  grows  weary  of  the 
flowers  of  home,  and  goes  in  quest  of 
other  blooms.  Those  goings  are  not  sel- 
dom revealings.  Against  the  new  back- 
ground the  old,  simple  things  stand  out 
in  most  appealing  loveliness.  Israel  at 
times  grew  weary  of  her  narrow  and  aus- 
tere life.  Israel  had  no  great  river  like 
the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates.  Jerusalem  was 
huddled  on  a  rock  and  had  none  of  the 
imposing  beauty  of  Babylon.  Israel  lusted 
after  that  more  luxurious  life  of  the  East, 
much  as  London  and  New  York  are  lusting 
after  similar  things.  Yet  the  day  came 
when  exiled  Israel  cried  for  the  old  famil- 
iar things,  for  the  "flowers  of  childhood." 
"If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.'' 


A  River's  Unseen  Resources 

Last  summer  the  Biver  Thames  suffered 
from  the  prolonged  drought.  There  was 
some  risk  of  it  running  comparatively  dry, 
for  the  rainfall  had  been  deflcient  for  some- 
thing like  eighteen  months.     The  Children's 


Newspaper  pointed  out  that  old  Pather 
Thames  was  not  like  a  river  riains:  in 
mountains  where  snow  lies  and  melts  eter- 
nally. Tho  there  are  rainless  dli^  and 
nights  such  a  river  flows  tranquil  and 
abundant.  "With  the  Thames  it  is  as  in 
human  affairs."  The  things  unseen  are 
greater  than  the  things  seen.  The  rains 
that  fall  in  the  gathering  grounds  of  the 
Thames  do  not  all  come  at  once  to  the 
river.  We  save  up  for  a  rainy  day;  nature 
saves  up  for  a  dry  one. 

The  bulk  of  the  water  descending  on 
our  land  goes  down.  It  soaks  into  the 
earth,  through  the  soil,  through  the  roeks 
and  chalk.  The  land  is  as  a  great,  hard, 
unyielding  sponge,  soaked  with  water. 
Thousands  of  unseen  inlets  admit  water 
into  the  ground,  which  becomes  a  concealed 
storage-basin  for  the  kindly  rains  from 
heaven. 

Thus  the  Thames  is  fed  in  time  of 
drought,  and  unless  the  drought  is  qoite 
abnormally  severe  the  great  river  fails 
not.  Unlike  the  streams  in  the  desert  it 
has  its  reserves.  Any  worth-while  life 
should  be  like  that  with  simple  unseen 
reserves.  Too  many  lives  are  like  streams 
in  a  desert,  'to  use  Job's  comparison  for 
his  friends."  The  secret  of  such  a  life,  that 
fails  not  and  fears  not  when  the  droiight 
cometh,  is  that  the  life  should  be  open  to 
the  rich  incomings  of  God's  grace  through 
a  thousand  tiny  inlets. 

The  article  went  on  to  tell  of  a  little 
and  unknown  river,  the  Wandle,  not 
marked  on  many  maps,  which  once  through 
a  practically  rainless  season  of  eighteen 
months  over  its  catchment  area  neverthe- 
less poured  forth  its  ten  million  gallons 
of  precious  water  daily.  So  wonderful 
was  the  reserve  of  water  in  the  fifty-one 
square  miles  of  chalk  on  the  South  Downs 
drained  by  the  Wandle. 

Some  lives  are  like  that  little  river. 
Without  fame  in  the  noisy  world,  they 
quietly  do  their  beneficent  work  and  in 
the  day  of  testing  fail  not.  Sometimes 
obscure  lives  give  a  deep  impression  of 
adequacy.  The  secret  is  that  they  are  In 
vital  contact  with  the  unfailing  reserves 
in  God.  By  their  adequacy  ye  shall  know 
them. 


THE  REIGN  OF  RELATIVITY' 


It  takes  no  small  courage  for  a  philoso- 
pher to  go  into  the  field  of  higher  mathe- 
maties.  But  since  the  law  of  relativity  has 
been  so  long  known  in  philosophy,  its  new 
application  to  physics  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  as  a  wholly  new  discovery  as  the  pres- 
ent tendency  seems  to  be.  At  the  same 
time  full  credit  ought  to  be  accorded  to 
the  keen-minded  men  who  have  captured 
this  new  field  for  the  old  principle  of  an 
open  universe  of  qualitative  values, .  which 
subordinates  to  itself  mere  quantitative 
measurements.  This  appears  to  be  the  con- 
clusion drawn  by  Viscount  Haldane  in  his 
weighty  but  fairly  readable  book  on  The 
Beign  of  Relativity, 

Thinking  minds  need  to  become  familiar 
with   the  new    concepts   which   come  along, 
for  they  are  the  tools  and  furniture  of  the 
mind.     New  ideas  become  familiar  only  by 
going  back  over  them  again  and  again.  Like 
all  strangers  and  novelties  they  are  unwel- 
fome   to    conservative    minds,    but    after   a 
while    they    make    a    place    for    themselves. 
Belativity  is   the   least  understood  and  the 
most  often  referred  to  subject  in  scientific 
philosophy.     It   is  a  familiar  idea  in  some 
of  its  applications,  but  the  universality  of 
its  application  had  been  unthought  of  until 
recently,  and   it  leads  to  some  strange  con- 
elosions.     In  the  same  way  light  has  always 
been  well  known  to  man,  and  yet  when  scien- 
tists began  to  talk  of  light  in  terms  of  mo- 
tion and  time^  and  to  use  the  light-year  as 
a  unit  for  measuring  distances,  it  was  not 
»t  first  easy   for  some  minds  to  follow  the 
diteossion.      Bat    soon  those   ideas   became 
eommon  property,  and  so  it  will  no  doubt  be 
»ith  relativity. 

The  hill  at  home  looked  big  to  the  boy, 
bat  when  he  returns  fifty  years  after  to  the 
oid  threshold  the  hill  looks  small;  and  if 
fa  were  looked  at  from  the  moon  or  from 
the  north  star  it  would  have  no  size  at  all. 
It  has  no  size  except  relatively  to  perceiving 


minds,  and  to  them  in  varying  conditions 
of .  light,  of  distance,  of  other  objects,  and 
of  recent  associations.  In  the  philosophy  of 
every-day  life  as  well  as  in  art  and  religion 
relativity  is  a  familiar  fact.  It  has  been 
recognized  in  metaphysics  all  the  way  from 
Plato  to  Bergson. 

But  it  has  been  the  pride  of  science  that 
its  data  were  objective  and  absolute.  There 
was  no  guesswork  supposed  to  vitiate  the 
finality  of  .  scientific  fiacts  and  methods. 
This  assumption  has  been  mostly  to  blame 
for  the  chasm  which  a  generation  ago  was 
commonly  supposed  to  separate  science  from 
other  knowledge.  Now  the  unreality  of  that 
difference  is  well  known.  Knowledge  is  the 
best  way  we  have  of  apprehending  things, 
but  it  has  its  limitations.  It  is  generally 
recognized  to  consist  of  faith  somewhat  veri- 
fied, but  the  verification  is  relative  even  at 
the  best.  "The  distinction  between  appear- 
ance and  reality  becomes  one  of  degrees 
toward   full  comprehension"  (p.   36). 

Philosophers  have  abandoned  the  notion 
which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Euclid  and 
Newton  that  space  and  time  are  independent 
frameworks  subsisting  as  self-contained 
phenomena  regardless  of  the  objects  in 
them.  Space  and  time  have  no  meaning 
save  that  which  we  discover  and  read  into 
them  gradually  in  our  own  experience. 

"It  seems,  then,  that  the  new  system  which 
we  are  considering  is  not  that  of  any  merely 
psychological  or  intuitional  space  and  time 
directly  and  completely  given  in  direct  sen- 
sation, for  this  could  not  be  resolved  in  the 
way  the  facts  require,  but  only  one  of  in- 
terpreted space  and  time  in  which  our  per- 
ceptions are  correlated.  The  psychological 
data  are  only  the  beginning.  We  construe 
these  into  an  objective  space-time  manifold, 
not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  science,  but 
as  a  necessity  of  our  daily  life.  Our  space 
and  time  may  well  be  real,  but  reality  has 
now  a  relative  meaning.  Apart  from  con- 
struction (construal)  there  could  be  no  world 
before  us"  (p.  46). 

This  has  long  been  a  familiar  idea  in  phi- 
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loBophjy  but  the  men  of  seienee  have  gone 
farther  with  their  reeonstruing  of  space  and 
time.  The  two  ideas  are  now  found  to  be 
inseparable.  If  there  were  no  time  suc- 
cession we  could  not  distinguish  different 
points  in  space.  If  there  were  no  separate- 
ness  of  points  in  space  but  onlj  one  point 
there  could  be  no  intervals  of  time  in  pass- 
ing from  one  point  to  another  as  on  the 
dock  face,  and  there  could  be  no  time.  Space 
and  time  are  each  relative  to  the  other  and 
they  are  not  fixt  entities,  but  mean  only 
relations  between  things.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  the  possibility  of  absolute  rest  or 
absolute  motion.  There  is  a  fundamental 
feature  of  nature  called  "duration"  or  "pas- 
sage" of  events,  from  which  both  time  and 
space  are  constructed  by  our  abstractions. 
This  is  the  space-time  continuum  called  by 
Bergson  the  fourth  dimension,  and  by  Ein- 
stein made  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  quan- 
titative relativity  in  physics. 

The  so-cbJled  force  of  gravity  has  long 
been  regarded  with  suspicion  because  it  im- 
plies action  at  a  distance  by  one  body  in  its 
supposed  pull  upon  another  body.  This  force 
has  seemed  to  belong  to  a  class  of  mythical 
objective  entities  which  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  science. 

The  physical  results  of  calculation  by 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation  remain  reliable 
for  all  practical  purposes,  just  as  the  cal- 
culation of  the  calendar  was  unchanged 
after  Copernicus  turned  astronomy  upside 
down.  But  we  are  assured  that  another  w<ay 
of  computing  gravitational  motions  is  now 
to  become  approved.  The  new  way  dis- 
penses with  the  idea  of  force,  makes  the 
straight  line  not  neisessaTily  the  shortest  dis- 


tance between  two  points,  and  introdueei 
'Hensors"  into  the  mathematics  of  pbjsics. 
"Tensors  tire  expressions  which  seem  to  in 
dude  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  continuum, 
....  They  stand  for  what  are  qualitia 
more  than  for  definite  quantities." 

Haldane  is  one  of  that  modem  school  of 
philosophers  who  recognize  the  validity  of 
both  the  realistic  and  the  idealistic  points 
of  view,  and  seek  for  a  working  understand- 
ing and  constructive  reconciliation  between 
them.  He  believes  that  relativity  is  nov 
winning  its  way  into  the  last  stronghold  of 
rigid  mechanism  hitherto  defended  bj  phy- 
sical scientists.  It  should  be  a  tnming- 
,  point  in  scientific  philosophy.  We  should 
then  see  how  much  more  we  are  than  we 
have  taken  ourselves  to  be  from  our  partic- 
ular standpoints.  We  should  be  liberated 
from  those  particular  spots  in  the  space 
time  continuum,  and  should  begin  to. see 
as  Gk>d  sees. 

But  it  will  no  doubt  take  some  one  be- 
sides a  mathematical  physicist  to  blaze  the 
trail  for  the  new  philosophy.  Our  author 
has  made  a  good  start,  and  is  the  tjpe  of 
mind  needed  for  the  job.  Certainly  it  will 
need  a  mind  who  can  start  with  faith  in  the 
Being  of  the  world  as  an  ethical  and 
dynamic  spirit  in  whom  we  are  all  borne 
forward  in  our  mutual  relativity.  The  pro- 
fessional man  who  has  the  determination 
and  self-control  to  hold  himself  to  a  sub- 
ject and  a  book  like  this  until  he  feels 
somewhat  familiar  with  its  terminology  and 
its  view-points  will  always  afterward  be  a 
larger  man.  But  these  are  things  whieh  a 
man  does  not  acquire  by  a  casual  reading 
or  simply  by  being  told.  — ^W.  J.  M. 


SCIENCE  FOR  EVERYBODY" 


Barely  indeed  can  it  with  mature  and 
sound  judgment  be  said  of  a  book,  This 
should  be  in  every  home.  Concerning  this 
one  those  words  sound  too  tame,  when 
weighed   with   the   book's   worth.     Its   aim 

is  to  give  the  intelligent  student-citizen, 
otherwise  called  "the  man  in  the  street,"  n 
bunch  of  intellectual  keys  by  which  to  open 
doors  which  have  been  hitherto  shut  to  him, 
partly  because  he  got  no  glimpse  of  the 
treasures  behind  the  doors,  and  partly  be- 


cause the  portals  were  made  forbidding  by 
an  unnecessary  display  of  technicalities. 

Its  editor  is  one  of  the  foremost  sdentists 
of  our  day,  and  is  without  a  peer  as  a 
"popularizer"  of  sdentific  achievement,  with 
a  score  of  scientific  works  to  his  credit.  As 
a  survey  of  the  present  state  of  achievement 
in  science  the  London  Morning  Post  regards 
it  as  "so  accurate  that  the  expert  can  not 
cavil  at  it,  and  so  simple  that  the  general 


.'  The  Outline   of  Science.     E4lit«d   by   Profewwr   J.   Arthur  Thomson.     Vohi.   I.   and   II.     G,  P. 
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reader,  who  has  no  time  for  speeial  study, 
ean   understand    it." 

The  first  volume  of  four  of  which  the  set 
will  be  made  up  is  essentially  a  setting 
forth  of  the  grounds  ht  confidence  in  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Its  chapters  cover 
astronomy,  the  story  of  evolution,  the 
struggle  for  existence,  the  ascent  of  man, 
evolution  going  on,  the  dawn  of  mind,  and 
fotmdations  of  the  universe.  By  means  of 
the  last  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  consti- 
tution of  matter  as  made  up  of  protons  and 
electrons,  and  the  first,  which  shows  the 
presence  of  the  well-known  chemical  ele- 
ments in  the  stars,  one  really  gets  a  view 
of  orderly  progress  in  the  whole  universe 
from  the  simplest  chemical  constituent  to 
the  mind  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Shakespebre. 
Could  one  possibly  read  this  fascinating, 
absorbing,  yet  authoritative  narrative  and 
follow  the  opponents  of  evolution  f  We 
trow  not.  One  noteworthy  example  of  its 
deadly  refutation  is  in  its  proof  of  the  fact 
of  mutation  of  species  as  a  constant  and 
present  factor.  The  anti-evolutionists  ask — 
Whoever  saw  a  8X>ecies  develop!  Professor 
Thomson  cites  Marquis  wheat  as  p.  new  de- 
velopment since  1903!  The  conclusion  of 
Chapter  VI  is: 

Are  we  not  convinced  that  evolution  is 
going  onf  And  why  should  it  stop? 
(itaties  ours). 

One  thing  more  should  be  said  here.  The 
real  sdentiat  ia  never  a  doguatician.  He 
BcTer  overstates  his  case.  So  Professor 
Thomson   haa   the    following: 

In  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  the  fact  of  evo- 
hition  has  been  taken  for  granted,  but  what 
are  the  evidenees?  Perhaps,  it  should  be 
fninkly  answered  that  the  idea  of  evolution, 
that  the  present  is  the  child  of  the  past 
ud  the  parent  of  the  future,  can  not  be 
fn>red  as  one  may  prove  the  law  of  gravi- 
^ion.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  show 
that  it  is  a  key — a  way  of  looking  at  things 
7-that  fits  the  facts.  There  is  no  lock  that 
^  does  not   open. 

Let  not  the  theological  dogmatician- 
utievolntioniat  take  this  as  basis  for  an 
irj^ument.  For  the  following  context  refers 
'iplicitly  to  facts  which  are  "evidences"  of 
the  validity  of  the  evolution  hypothesis — 
facts  historical,  embryological,  physiological, 
isd  anatomical. 

Volume  II  might  well  go  under  the  cap- 
lion  "Natural  History" — ^which  is  indeed  as- 
nimed  for  three  of  the  chapters.    The  chap- 


ters are  numbered  eontinnonsly  with  the 
first  volume,  and  the  second  adds  chapters 
nine  to  fifteen.  These  are  on  The  Wonders 
of  Microscopy,  The  Body-Machine  and  Its 
Work,  How  Darwinism  Stands  To-day,  and 
then  the  three  under  Natural  History  dealing 
with  Birds,  Mammals,  and  The  Insect 
World.  These  are  capped  by  the  chapter  on 
The  Science  of  the  Mind  which  takes  up 
the  New  Psychology  and  Psycho-Analysis. 
In  chapter  nine  we  find  a  splendid  ac- 
count of  the  power  and  the  limitations  of 
the  microscope,  with  suggestions  of  the  ex- 
tensions of  this  power  still  possible.  In  this 
is  also  contained  a  description  of  the  ultra- 
microscope,  and  an  almost  poetic  description 
of  the  beauty  revealed  by  this  wonderful 
instrument.  So  much  is  quotable  here  that 
one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin  or  where 
to  stop,  but  perhaps  these  two  sentences  are 
as  revealing  as  any  in  the  chapter  because 
of  their  tremendous  scope: 

Every  many-celled  creature,  which  repro- 
duces in  the  ordinary  way,  starts  on  the 
journey  of  life  as  a  single  cell — the  fertil- 
ized ovtmi.  As  we  have  made  clear  in  a 
previous  article,  the  usually  n^icroscopie 
fertilized  egg-cell  contains,  in  some  way 
that  we  can  not  picture,  the  initiatives  or 
"factors"  for  the  hereditary  characters  of 
the  living  creature  in  question. 

Professor  Thomson  begins  his  description 
of  the  human  body  with  this  statement: 
"The  most  perfect  machine  in  the  world  ia 
the  body  of  man."  Here  all  the  processes 
which  go  to  make  that  perfection  possible 
are  described,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  lat- 
est discovery  which  is  still  going  on,  namely, 
that  of  hormones.  The  question  of  mutual 
influence  of  mind  and  body  is  discust,  and 
about  two  pages  contadn  especially  pertinent 
food  for  the  pastor  under  the  paragraph 
headings  of  The  Cult  of  Joy  and  Healthy- 
Mindedness.  Here  for  instance  is  a  single 
sentence  quoted  from  another  of  Professor 
Thomson's  standard  works: 

Good  tidings  will  invigorate  the  flagging 
energies  of  a  band  of  explorers;  an  unex- 
pected visit  will  change  a  wearied  homesick 
child,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a  dancing  glad- 
some elf;  a  religious  joy  enables  men  and 
women  to  transcend  the  limits  of  our  frail 
humanity. 

What  then  can  be  said  of  Darwinism  to- 
day! A  chapter  debates  this  subject  pro 
and  con  and  closes  with  the  following 
dictum: 

When  we  use  the  term  Darwinism  to  mean, 
not  his  very  words,  but  the  living  doctrine 
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legitimately  developed  from  his  central  ideas 
of  variation,  selection,  and  heredity,  we  may 
say  that  Darwinism  stands  to-day  more 
firmly  than  ever.  It  has  changed  and  is 
changing,  but  it  is  not  crumbling  awfiy.  It 
is  evolving  progressively. 

The  three  chapters  which  follow  on  "Nat- 
ural History"  are  a  review  of  the  subjects 
noted,  namely,  birds,  mammals,  and  insects. 
How  rich  they  are  and  how  illuminated  by 
the  wonderfully  pertinent  and  numerous  il- 
lustrations, a  review  can  hardly  describe. 

The  final  chapter  of  this  volume  on  The 
Science  of  the  Mind  is  a  splendid  resum6 
of  the  latest  discoveries  in  psychology.  The 
subject  of  the  unconscious  or  the  subcon- 
scious with  that  new  term  which  is  already 
become  dominant  in  psychological  discus- 
sions, namely,  the  "complexes,"  is  illumi- 
natingly  set  forth,  brief  but  crystal  clear. 

— G.  W.  G. 

The  Historical  Evidence  of  the  Virgin 
Birth.  By  Vincent  TAYLoa.  The  Claren- 
don Press,  Oxford,  1920.     xiii— 136  pp. 

Belief   in  the   virgin   birth  rests  on   two 
lines  of  consideration,  namely,  the  accounts 
of  the  nativity  in  the  first  and  third  gospels 
and    the   dogmatic   implications   of   the   in- 
carnation.    These  are  commonly  allowed  to 
blend  and  affect  the  value  each  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Taylor  believes  that  each  must  be  con- 
ceded a  certain  weight  in  the  decision  of  the 
question.     In   fact,   he   claims   that   in  the 
end  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  depend 
on  "the  dogmatic  considerations."     But  in 
undertaking  the  investigation  of  this  treatise 
he  has  limited   himself  strictly  to   the  his- 
torical evidence.    Of  the  six  chapters  of  the 
book  the  first  is  introductory.     It  presents 
the   author's   findings   regarding   the   virgin 
birth   in   the   New   Testament,   exclusive   of 
the  first  and  third  gospels.    The  last  chapter 
deals  with  the  limits  and   bearings  of  the 
evidence.    Of  the  four  chapters  between  the 
first  and  sixth,  three  are  given  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  third  gospel  and  its  testi- 
mony, and  one  to  that  of  the  first  gospel. 
The    method    of    the    author    is    scientific 
throughout;  which  means  that  in  examining 
and  estimating  the  evidence  he  aims  to  di- 
vest   himself    of    all    presuppositions.      Of 
course,  this  is  a  very  difficult  goal  to  achieve. 
And  if  the  author  betrays  in  subtle  ways  his 
inclination  to  accept  the  virgin  birth  as  his- 
torical   on    dogmatic    grounds    it    does   not 
mean  that   his  criticism   has   been   vitiated 


by  this  acceptance.  On  the  whole,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  a  more  ealm  and  judicial 
attitude  could  have  been  maintained  through- 
out the  investigation. 

The  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on 
Divorced  By  R.  H.  Chakles.  Williamj 
and  Norgate,  London,  1921.  xiii — 127  pp. 
6/.  net. 

The  critical  study  of  the  New  Testament 
has  brought  into  view  a  certain  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  of  Jesus  on  the  subject 
of  divorce  which  Dr.  Charles  thinks  is  not 
justified.    This  view  assumes  that  the  report 
of  Jesus'  words  given  in  Mark  is  the  primi- 
tive  and   correct   one,   and   that    Matthew's 
report  which  includes  the  additional  words 
"except  for  fornication"  is  an  unauthorixed 
elaboration.    Dr.  Charles  is  not  satisfied  with 
this  conclusion;   and,  upon  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  in  the  whole  New 
Testament  and  of  the  background  furnished 
by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Jewish  thought 
and  practise,  he  shows  that  Matthew's  report 
is  more  nearly  expressive   of   the  mind   of 
Jesus.     The  method  of  the  author  is  thor- 
oughly   scientific    and    his    conclusion    com- 
mends itself  as  inevitable. 

The  Promise  of  His  Coming:  A  Historical 
Interpretation  and  Bevolution  of  the  Idea 
of  the  Second  Advent.  By  Chestcr 
Chaelton  McCown.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1921.    xvi— 256  pp. 

If  the  word  "revolution"  in  the  subordi- 
nate title  of  this  book  were  changed  to  "re- 
valuation" it  would,  in  our  judgment,  quite 
adequately  describe  the  nature  and  drift  of 
the  author's  thought.  What  he  aims  to  do  is 
to  find  the  spiritual  value  of  the  belief  in 
the  millennium  and  of  the  expectation  of  a 
second  coming  of  Christ  and  to  show  how 
that  spiritual  value  may  be  conserved  in  the 
life  of  a  generation  that  can  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Scrip- 
tural foreshadowings  of  the  event.  The  au- 
thor's method  is  predominantly  historicaL 
He  traces  the  belief  in  an  age  of  ideal  con- 
ditions from  its  beginnings  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  human  civilization  through  its  Old 
Testament  form,  as  the  hope  of  a  Messianic 
kingdom,  to  its  final  formation  into  a  dear 
conception  of  a  millennium  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  fact  that  this  conception 
>  has  been  so  tenaciously  held  convinces  him 
that  it  has  spiritual  value.  But  he  is  also 
convinced  that  the  apocalyptic  presentation 
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of  it|  still  clun^  to  bj  the  premillenmalists, 
has  lost  its  poller  on  the  modem  mind.  He 
offers  as  a  substitute  for  tiiis  presentation 
the  ''social  spiritual  view"  of  a  golden  age 
as  the  f  olfilment  of  "the  promise  of  his  com- 
ing." That  the  offer  will  be  accepted  is 
too  much  to  expect.  But  if  the  author's 
view  meets  with  the  interest  it  deserves  and 
arouses  further  discussion  it  will  have  served 
a  good  purpose. 

America's  Stake  in  Europe.  Bv  Charles 
Harvey  Fahs.  Association  Press,  New 
York,  1921.     8%  x  5%  in.,  186  pp.    $1.35. 

America's  part  in  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  world   is   greater  than  ever  before  and 
the  need  to-day  is  to  get  the  people  inter- 
ested and  informed  on  all  the  questions  that 
have  been  discust  at  Washington.    Hence  a 
book  like  this  one  before  tis  will  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose.     Each  chapter  has  two  parts: 
a  list  of  questions  lead  to  ten  points  at  is- 
sue    and     quotations    drawn    from     many 
sources  throw  light  on  the  particular  sub- 
jects.    The  nature  of  the  questions  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  headings  of  the  first  three 
chapters:  What  is  America's  Present  Stake 
in    Europe,   Should   America   Beassert   Her 
Former    Isolation    from    European   Affairs, 
How  Long  Ought  America  to  Share  in  Eur- 
opean Belief. 


A  Cruise  to  the  Orient.  By  Andrew  W. 
AacaiBALD.  The  Stratford  Company, 
Boston,  1921.  7%  x  5%  in.,  286  pp.  $3.50. 

This  very  attractive  and  interesting  vol- 
ume has  six  chapters  on  what  the  author  is 
pleased  to  call  'Hhe  world's  greatest  cen- 
ters o:f  interest,"  Bome,  Athens,  Cairo, 
Kamaky  Ck>nstantinople,  and  Jerusalem.  In 
Vis  pref  aee  he  mentions  that  he  has  aimed 

to  produce  a  volume,  which  might  be  con- 
Mered.  a  satisfacto^  resume  for  those  who 
^ve  been  to  the  Orient,  and  a  sufficient 
jnnde,  as  to  the  main  things  to  be  seen,  for 
tkose    who   plan   to   go,  and  a  succinct  yet 

■  S^pbie  compendium  for  those  who  can  not 
Patify  their  desire  to  take  the  trip,  but 
^  still  wish  for  the  information  that 
*oaid  seem  to  be  essential  to  any  claiming 
^  be  at  all  adequately  educated. 

There  is  a  vivid  sketch,  at  the  beginning 

*^  the  volume   entitled  "Dramatic  Ending 

^^  the  World  War ' '  which  is  very  well  worth 

^'^ding-    even  tho  we  are  three  years  from 

^e  dose  of  the  vrar.     The  volume  has  four 

^ps  and   sixty-four  illustrations. 


System  der  Ethik,  von  Beikhold  Seebero; 
Gnmdriss  der  Theologischen  Ethik, 
VON  Otto  Kirn;  Gnmdriss  der  Sym- 
bolik:  Konfessionskunde,  von  Gustav 
Plitt.  a.  Deichartsche  Verlagsbuchhaiid- 
lung,  Leipzig. 

These  books  by  well-known  Qerman  writ- 
ers, two  of  whom  are  no  longer  living  but 
whose  works  have  been  edited  by  competent 
hands,  bear  the  marks  of  thoroughness  which 
characterizes  German  scholarship.  One  hopes 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
study  tables  will  again  be  enriched  by  works 
which  enshrine  the  method  and  results  of 
German  learning,  which  so  far  at  least  has 
not  been  eclipsed  by  attainments  of  scholars 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  We  can 
only  pray  that  the  day  may  be  hastened 
when  the  economic  condition  of  the  Father- 
land may  once  more  enable  its  research  stu- 
dents and  its  thinkers  to  enlarge  our  facili- 
ties for  the  better  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  life. 


The  Psalms  as  Liturgies,  being  the  Pad. 
dock  Lectures  for  l920.  By  John  P. 
Peters.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1921.     494  pp.     $4.00. 

This  book  is  an  elaborate  and  well- 
reasoned  protest  against  the  prevalent  criti- 
cal attitude  to  the  Psalter,  which  regards 
the  psalms  as  occasional  poems  and  attempts 
with  more  or  less  confidence  to  discover  the 
occasion  of  them  in  historical  incidents  or 
personal  experience.  As  against  this  Dr. 
Peters  regards  the  psalms  as  essentially 
ritual  or  liturgical  hymns;  in  some  of  these 
he  even  finds  rubrics  (e.g.,  118:27b;  cf. 
68:12-14)  which  have  hitherto  been  wrong- 
ly regarded  as  part  of  the  text.  Even  more 
striking  is  his  plea  for  an  early  date  for 
psalms  which  much  criticism  has  compla- 
cently relegated  to  the  post-exilic  i)eriod. 
David,  we  are  told,  is  "the  father  of  a  new 
liturgical  hymnody  on  the  ancient  lines," 
and  Psalms  18,  20,  21  and  24  are  "indispu- 
table evidence  of  an  early  pre -exilic  i)eriod." 
More  striking  still  is  his  riew  that  while 
books  I,  IV,  and  V  are  in  origin  Judean, 
books  II  and  III  are  in  origin  Israelitic, 
and  in  particular  that  the  Korahitic  psalms 
are  connected  with  the  sanctuary  of  Dan 
(cf.  Pss.  48,  46)  and  the  Asaphic  psalms 
with  Bethel;  AU  this  is  urged  with  great 
skill  and  cogency,  and  the  various  points  of 
the  argument  are  illustrated  by  a  detailed 
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investigation  of  each  of  the  Psalms  seriatim. 
This  is  a  very  forceful  and  independent 
contribution,  which  may  well  prore  to  be 
ei>och-making,  to  the  criticism  of  the  Psal- 
ter; in  any  case  it  will  have  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with  by  critics  of  every  school. 


On  the  Rim  of  the  World.  By  J.  Patee- 
son-Shyth.  Fleming  H.  Beveil  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1922.  7%  x  6%  in.,  83 
pp.    75  cents. 

The  well-known  author  describes  exactly 
his  aim  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  Preface: 

The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to  offer 
assurance  and  consolation  to  that  wistful 
crowd  who  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  Rim  of 
the  World  looking  out  through  the  earth 
mists  toward  that  land  where  their  beloved 
have  gone. 

By  the  "rim  of  the  world"  he  means  ac- 
tual or  conceived  proximity  to  death.  Death 
is  to  him  entry  upon  new  life.  From  a 
firm  faith  in  this  as  a  certainty  proceeds  a 
most  alluring  and  satisfying  ''book  of  com- 
fort"— for  the  living  who  have  long  to  live 
or  but  a  brief  time,  particularly  for  those 
who  have  dear  ones  the  other  side  of  the 
"rim." 

Outside  of  copf orting  and  fortifying  the 
ministers  themselves,  this  little  volume  may 
well  prove  a  welcome  source  from  which  to 
derive  real  comfort  while  ministering  in 
public  or  private  to  those  long  ago  or  recent- 
ly bereaved  by  death. 

A  chapter  from  the  book  is  reproduced 
on  p.  241  of  this  issue. 


In  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread.  By  James 
I.  Vance.  Fleming  H.  Beveil  Company, 
New  York,  1922.  7%x6^  in.,  183  pp. 
$1.25. 

Everybody  knows  that  preparation  is  a 
necessary  part  of  getting  the  most  out  of 
a  thing  or  putting  the  most  into  the  things 
we  do.  The  seven  or  eight  hours'  rest  every 
night  is  a  preparation  of  body  and  mind 
for  the  duties  of  the  day.  Likewise  a  prep- 
aration of  the  spirit,  by  meditation  and 
prayer,  will  create  an  attitude  and  an  at- 
mosphere rich  in  results.  It  is  in  this  con- 
nection that  these  communion  addresses  will 
be  found  to  be  helpful  and  suggestive. 

Our  readers  are  introduced  to  the  volume 
by  one  of  the  addresses  (there  are  twenty- 


four  in  all)    given   in  another  departmeit 
of  this  issue. 


Religioaes  und  Kirchliches  Leben  in  Eot- 
land.       By    Otto    Baumoabtkn,    B.  6.  . 
Teuber,  Berlin,  1922.     8^x5%  in.,  122  ' 
pp. 

One  hardly  expects  from  German  sonreei 
so    appreciative    an    estimate    of    religiou 
forces  in  England  as  this  from  Professor 
Baumgarten  of  KeiL     He  divides  religknu  | 
life   there   into   eleven   types — those   repre- 
sented by  the  terms  state-church,  low-chnrdi,  I 
"high-church,  evangelical,  broad-church,  Meth- 
odistic,    Puritanic,    '^ife-reform"    (Baptigti 
and    Quakers),   millennarian,    ecelesiastieil* 
social,  and  esthetic-religious  (Buskin  and  hii 
like).     The   background   of   each   of  theie 
types  is  given  and  evaluated,  and  their  si^ 
nificance  in  the  present  is  pointed  out.    Some 
shrewd  judgments  are  exprest,  e.g.,  on  the 
great  power  of  the  Bible  in  English  life  and 
thought,  or  as  Baumgarten  expresses  it,  the 
English  %iblieity."     The  author  sees  manf 
characteristics   that   might    be   included  in 
German   religion,    altho    German    forms  of 
piety  are  **purer  and  truer.*' 

The  Studv  of  the  New  Testament.  1883- 
1920.  By  CuTHBERT  H.  TxmNER,  Oxford. 
University  Press,  Oxford  and  New  York, 
1920.     66  pp. 

On  assuming  his  official  duties  the  Deac 
Ireland  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  progress  achieved  in  the  department  of 
New  Testament  interpretation  from  1883  to 
1920.  The  first  of  these  dates  marks  the 
accession  to  the  Dean  Ireland  profesBor- 
ship  of  the  late  Dr.  Sanday,  the  second  hif 
own  inauguration  to  the  same  chair.  It  ij 
a  significant  period  and  Professor  Tumet 
gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  work  dow 
in  it.  The  x>ersonality  of  Dr.  Sanday  ap 
pears  conspicuously  in  the  story  and  adds  v 
its  interest.  The  lecturer  follows  the  line 
laid  down  by  Sanday  in  tracing  progress 
first  in  the  study  of  the  Christian  literatuar 
of  the  second  century,  second  in  New  T< 
ment  introduction,  third  in  the  criticism 
the  New  Testament  books,  and  lastly  in 
criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New  T< 
It  is  a  scholarly  production  and 
as  well  as  informing  throughout. 
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JUGGLING  WITH  THE  BIBLE 

Qeoboe  Holley  Qilbebt,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Dorset,  Vt. 


History  and  the  modem  scientific 
investigation  of  religion  support  with 
overwhelming  force  two  propositions 
concerning  the  Bible :  First,  that  it  is 
the  apex  of  the  reUgious  literature  of 
the  world,  and  second,  that,  when 
joggled  with,  it  may  be  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  human  prog- 
ress. There  are  many  other  sacred 
writings,  some  much  older  than  the 
Bible  and  some  that  have  ministered 
light  and  comfort  to  millions  of  men 
more  in  number  than  the  Bible  has 
yet  reached;  but  for  a  century  at 
least  the  Bible  has  had  a  missionary 
reception  and  influence  unpi^ralleled 
in  tiie  history  of  any  other  sacred 
book,  and  it  would  probably  be  di£Q- 
enlt  to  find  a  student  of  comparative 
religion,  whether  Christian  or  not, 
who  would  hesitate  to  rank  some  of 
the  Hebrew  psalms,  portions  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  above  the  most  inspiring  pas- 
sages in  Confucius,  in  the  Vedas,  in 
Zoroaster,  or  in  the  classic  poets  of 
Oreece  and  Rome. 

Mahatma  Qandhi,  said  to  be  the 
best  loved  man  in  India  to-day,  de- 
elares  that  he  has  found  a  more  potent 
stimulus  and  a  fuller  joy  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  than  in  the  Vedas,  tho  these 
also  he  profoundly  honors. 

It  may  be  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  we  can  not  find  in  any  of  the 
greater  ethnic  religions  a  narrower 


conception  of  man's  duty,  a  more 
ignoble  view  of  Gk)d,  oi*  a  more  pessi- 
mistic outlook  on  the  future  beyond 
the  grave  than  can  be  found  here  and 
there  in  our  Old  Testament.  Not- 
withstanding this  admission,  the  claim 
is  confidently  made  that  tiie  Bible  as 
a  whole  is  the  supreme  achievement 
of  the  religious  spirit  of  man.  This 
is  a  lofty  and  a  sufficient  claim.  It  is 
this  clear  and  solid  ground  that  the 
Church  should  hold,  and  not  continue 
to  make  for  the  Bible  those  unprov- 
able claims  which  have  always  fos- 
tered a  juggling  n^tboa  of  interpre- 
tation, destructive  of  the  historical 
sense  and  often  seriously  miliitating 
against  human  progress.  How  uni- 
versal and  persistent  has  been  the 
influence  of  such  claima  on  the  exposi- 
tion of  Scripture  one  may  learn  from 
the  literature  of  the  Church,  and  one 
must  learn  this  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  vast  and  unique  service  rendered 
to  the  world  by  the  modem  scientific 
study  of  the  Bible. 

We  shall  make  some  references  to 
this  rich  literature  of  exposition,  not 
to  bring  any  reproach  on  the  authors, 
who  were  good  men — some  of  tiiem 
also  great  and  to  be  held  in  high 
honor — but  merely  to  show  how  even 
such  men,  approaching  the  Bible  as  a 
strictly  supernatural  product,  juggled 
with  it.  We  begin  this  brief  exam- 
ination with  the  second  century. 
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Barnabas,  whose  epistle  was  once 
regarded  as  a  sacred  writing,  found 
deep  mysteries  beneath  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Old  Testament  text.  It 
is  said  in  Genesis,  in  the  epic  of  cre- 
ation, that  the  Lord  finished  his  work 
in  six  days.  This,  says  Barnabas,  im- 
plies that  he  will  finish  all  things 
(i.e.,  close  human  history)  in  six 
thousand  years,  since  it  is  said  in 
psalms  that  one  day  is  with  him  as  a 
thousand  years.  Again,  we  are  told 
that  Abraham  had  318  trained  men, 
bom  in  his  house.  Barnabas  assumed 
that  there  must  be  some  deep  truth 
wrapped  up  in  this  number,  and  he 
labored  with  it  until  he  discovered 
therein  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  1  And  note  how  he  discovered 
it.  Each  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
has  a  certain  numerical  value.  The 
letters  that  correspond  to  the  figures 
3,  1,  and  8  are  the  same  as  the  first 
two  letters  of  the  name  Jesus  in 
Greek,  and  the  letter  T,  which  by  its 
very  form  points  unmistakably,  says 
Barnabas,  to  the  cross.  The  historical 
sense  of  the  statement  in  Genesis  is 
of  course  wholly  eclipsed  by  this  deep 
unfolding. 

Origen's  great  ability  and  volumi- 
nous writings  helped  to  make  juggling 
with  the  Bible  a  necessity,  for  he 
taught  that  all  its  words  have  two 
senses  and  the  majority  of  them  three. 
This  made  the  Scriptures  a  play- 
ground for  fancy,  the  only  check  on 
the  interpreter  being  this,  that  he 
must  not  bring  forth  anything  that 
did  not  square  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Church.  Let  the  following  in- 
stance suggest  how  Origen  extracted 
the  third  and  prof  oundest  sense  of  the 
text.  The  modest  forerunner  of  Jesus 
declared  himself  unworthy  to  loose 
the  shoe-latchet  of  his  successor.  In 
one  narrative  he  uses  the  word  "shoe" 
in  the  singular  and  in  another  in  the 
plural.  Now  the  shoe,  says  the  great 
Father  of  the  third  century,  is  a  mys- 
terious reference  to  Christ's  human- 


ity, the  explanation  of  which  is  'tied 
up."  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  inter- 
pretation. No  reason  is  given  why 
one  should  hold  that  the  "shoe"  means 
Christ's  humanity,  because  there  is  no 
reason.  The  idea  is  an  absurd  fancj. 
But  why  does  one  gospel  have  the 
word  in  the  singular  and  the  other  in 
the  plural!  Origen  replies  that  when 
the  forerunner  spoke  of  one  shoe  he 
was  in  doubt  whether  Jesus  was  to  de- 
scend into  Hades,  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  second  shoe ! 

Augustine  was  another  master  of 
this  art  of  burying  the  historical  sense 
of  Scripture  and  of  summoning  forth 
high  mysteries  from  the  most  un- 
promising soil.  He  regarded  every 
statement  of  the  Bible  as  having  two 
meanings,  one  literal  and  the  other 
figurative.  His  chief  interest  was  in 
the  latter  meaning,  and  in  determin- 
ing this  he  gave  free  rein  to  his  ex- 
uberant fancy.  Thus  the  ark  of  Noah 
meant  the  body  of  Christ  and  also  the 
Church.  Its  very  dimensions  pre- 
figured the  human  body,  for  its  length 
was  six  times  its  breadth  and  ten 
times  its  thickness  or  depth.  The 
door  in  the  side  of  the  ark,  says  our 
interpreter,  surely  signified  the  wound 
in  the  side  of  the  crucified  Savior. 
As  for  the  numbers  found  throughout 
the  Bible,  even  those  of  the  most 
commonplace  narratives,  under  the 
magic  touch  of  Augustine's  fancy 
they  yielded  rich  meanings.  Thus  in 
the  number  of  fish  taken  one  night  by 
a  group  of  the  apostles  he  discovered 
a  double  reference  to  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  and  in  this  manner.  The 
number  is  153,  and  this  contains  the 
number  fifty  three  times  with  a  re- 
mainder of  three,  plainly  two  al- 
lusions to  the  Trinity  I  And  even  this 
is  not  all  that  the  number  teaches.  If 
a  man  is  to  be  saved,  says  Augustme, 
the  law  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
spirit  of  grace.  Now  the  number  of 
the  law  is  ten,  that  of  the  spirit  is 
seven — seventeen  in  all,  and,  wonder- 
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ful  to  relate,  if  we  add  the  numbers 
from  one  to  seventeen  we  get  153 1 

Athanasitis,  the  famous  theologian 
of  Alexandria^  constructed  the  "ortho- 
dox" doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
not  chiefly  from  the  New  Testament, 
not  even  from  the  gospels,  which  one 
might  think  a  natural  and  safe  thing 
to  do,  but  out  of  a  vague  poetic  pas- 
sage in  praise  of  wisdom  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs!  And  it  was  over  this 
doctrine  that  the  Church  was  split 
and  much  blood  was  shed. 

During  the  chaotic  centuries  of  the 
medieval  period  there  was  no  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  Bible,  and  ex- 
tremely little  study  of  any  sort  what- 
ever. Those  of  the  clergy  who  could 
read  explained  the  Scriptures  as  the 
ancient  Fathers  had  taught.  When 
Boniface  VIII  wished  to  prove  that 
the  Christian  Church  is  one  and  that 
outside  of  it  there  is  no  salvation,  he 
appealed  to  three  texts,  all  from  the 
Old  Testament,  all  therefore  from  a 
time  when  there  was  no  Christian 
Church.  His  demonstration,  tho  not 
wholly  original,  is  true  to  the  tradi- 
tional type.  The  first  of  his  texts  is 
the  words  of  the  lover  in  the  Song  of 
Songs:  "My  dove,  my  undefiled,  is 
one."  Obviously  a  cogent  proof  if  we 
allow  the  far-fetched  fancy  that  the 
maiden  of  this  old  love  song  stood  for 
the  Church  of  the  future.  A  natural 
reading  of  the  text,  of  course,  sees  in 
her  simply  a  maiden  and  nothing 
more.  The  second  proof  that  the 
Church  is  one  was  found  in  the  story 
of  the  flood :  as  there  was  but  one  ark, 
80  there  is  but  one  Church.  It  is  in- 
deed a  little  strange  that  since  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  one  Church  is  so 
obvious  there  should  be  now  about  700 
different  churches!  The  third  and 
last  proof  that  Boniface  *  offers  is 
found  in  a  couplet  of  the  twenty- 
second  Psalm: 

"Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword. 
My  darling  from  the  power  of  the 
dog." 


"Soul"  here  means  Christ — ^that,  by 
the  way,  is  taken  as  self-evident — and 
"darling"  means  the  Church — one 
Church.  This  is  all  beautifully  simple 
and  conclusive  if  only  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  author  meant  Christ  when  he 
said  "soul"  and  meant  the  Church 
when  he  said  "darling."  But  we  must 
not  be  critical  over  against  Boniface 
or  his  greater  predecessors.  They  had 
small  use  for  the  plain  sense  of  the 
Bible  and  great  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  get  out  of  it  a  mystical  sense 
of  far  more  worth. 

We  pass  from  Boniface  VIII  to 
Luther  without  experiencing  any  seri- 
ous jolt.  Both  approached  the  Bible 
as  a  miraculous  book  in  which  one  has 
but  to  penetrate  beneath  the  literal 
sense  in  order  to  reach  profound 
mysteries.  Luther,  like  the  early 
fathers,  went  to  the  Old  Testament 
rather  than  to  the  New;  and  with 
utter  disregard  for  historical  develop- 
ment, which  Jesus  never  disregarded, 
he  boldly  read  into  it  the  traditional 
theology  of  the  Church.  He  found 
more  references  to  Christ  and  his 
kingdom  in  the  book  of  Genesis  than 
in  any  other  book,  and  there,  in  the 
epic  of  creation  (which  has  its  roots 
far  back  in  Babylonian  history),  he 
discovered  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
with  an  "unspeakable  and  unfathom- 
able" Christ!  The  poetical  designa- 
tion of  the  eastern  sky,  in  Ps.  110,  as 
"the  womb  of  the  morning"  is  said  to 
point  to  the  supernatural  birth  of 
Jesus.  The  words  of  another  psalm, 
"Let  Qod  arise,  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered!"  which  were  rightly  taken 
by  Cromwell  as  a  prayer  and  a  war- 
cry  when  he  entered  on  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  were  interpreted  by 
Luther  as  referring  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.  Here  is  a  final  illus- 
tration of  his  handling  of  Scripture. 
We  read  in  Ps.  3  these  words: 
"I  laid  me  down  and  slept ; 
I   awaked,   for   Jehovah   sustaineth 


me. 
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The  ordinary  unsophisticated  reader 
has  no  more  trouble  with  these  words 
than  with  tiie  modem  rime :  "Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep";  but  Luther, 
not  content  with  the  simple  sense  of 
the  words  and  continually  looking  for 
proof  either  of  N.  T.  historical  state- 
ments, which  might  be  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  or  of  the  teachings 
of  traditional  theology,  thus  expounds 
the  passage.  It  would  be  "absurd,"  he 
says,  to  suppose  that  it  refers  to  nat- 
ural sleep,  hence  it  must  refer  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  tlierefore 
we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  it  was 
spoken  by  Jesus!  To  such  desperate 
logic  may  one  descend  who  regards 
the  Bible  as  a  miraculous  book  of 
mysteries  and  who  is  hunting  for 
proof  texts. 

These  illustrations  must  su£Sce,  tho 
one  might  give  thousands  like  them, 
drawn  from  nearly  all  the  famous  in- 
terpreters and  theologians  down  to  re- 
cent times.  The  natural  historical 
sense  of  the  Bible  has  counted  for 
little,  the  real  divine  treasure  has  been 
obtained  by  allegorical,  anagogical, 
mystical  means.  This  juggling  treat- 
ment might  be  passed  over  in  pity  and 
forgotten  had  it  not  deeply  colored  or 
even  essentially  determined  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church. 

With  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  in  the  sixteenth  century  began 
the  scientific  method  of  Bible  inter- 
pretation, and  the  development  of  this 
method  in  the  past  hundred  years 
forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
valuable  chapters  of  all  Christian  his- 
tory. Yet  the  old  leaven  is  by  no 
means  all  purged  away  out  of  the  life 
of  the  Church.  How  widespread,  for 
instance,  is  the  undiscriminating  use 
of  Scripture!  Is  it  not  all  a  garden 
of  the  Lord,  and  can  he  not  be  found 
in  every  part  of  itt  It  is  this  view 
which  is  responsible  for  a  colossal 
waste  of  time  in  the  religious  training 
of  the  young  who  are  taken  through 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New. 


This  method  usually  means  a  reading 
of  the  New  Testament  back  into  the 
Old,  which  of  course  is  nothing  less 
than  an  overturning  of  history  and 
the  nullification  of  the  divine  law  of 
development;  but  whether  it  means 
this  in  every  case  or  not,  it  always 
means  a  certain  neglect  of  that  ele- 
ment of  the  Bible  which  alone  is  es- 
sential, that  is,  the  Christian  element. 
It  is  this  undiscriminating  use  of 
Scripture  that  gives  so  keen  a  pathos 
to  the  story  of  religious  persecution. 
The  burning  of  heretics  and  the  hang- 
ing of  witches,  once  not  unpopular 
among  our  ancestors,  were  advocated 
on  the  ground  of  clear  Biblical  texts. 
Where  then  was  the  trouble!    Our 
ancestors  were  not  less  merciful  than 
we  of  the  present  day,  but  they  were 
more    completely    imprisoned    in    a 
false  view   of   the   Bible.     In  their 
saner   moods   they   might   feel   that 
there  was  a  conflict  between  the  com- 
mand to  exterminate  the  Midianites 
and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  love  our 
enemies,  but  being  men  they  chose  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  when  oc- 
casion offered  they  proceeded  without 
scruple  to  exterminate  their  Midian- 
ites, and  did  it  for  the  glory  of  God! 
Gross  indiscriminateness  in  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  high  places  has  hurt  the 
cause  of  truth  again  and  again  in  our 
.  own  day.    For  example,  there  has  not 
been  a  trial  for  heresy  in  which  the 
Scriptures   have   not  been  conscien- 
tiously tortured  in  this  respect,  jug- 
gled with  as  a  book  of  mysteries  and 
their  authority  with  thinking  people 
often  undermined. 

Another  remnant  of  the  old  leaven 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  many 
regard  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  rules, 
valid  for  all  people  of  all  times.  The 
Old  Testament  lends  itself  to  this  un- 
fortunate view  far  more  readily  than 
does  the  New.  Indeed  no  footing 
whatever  can  be  found  for  it  in  the 
authentic  teaching  of  Jesus.  His  con- 
cern was  with  principles,   not  with 
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rules.  They  who  regard  the  Bible  as 
a  book  of  rules  juggle  with  it  various- 
ly. They  take  one  rule  and  ignore 
another.  They  preach  that  one  should 
give  tithes  to  the  Church,  but  they  eat 
pork.  They  teach  that  no  work  should 
be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  but  they  do 
not  keep  the  feast  of  the  new  moon. 
Thus  they  choose  and  reject,  but  al- 
ways claim  Bible  authority  for  that 
which  they  choose.  Naturally,  too, 
they  who  find  in  the  Bible  rules  for 
the  outward  life,  tho  not  denying  that 
it  contains  principles  also,  sometimes 
choose  a  rule  given  to  Israel  and 
thereby  neglect  a  principle  laid  down 
in  the  gospel.  As  between  these  two 
the  rule  is  less  exacting  than  the  prin- 
ciple. Thus  a  certain  Jewish  rule  de- 
mands of  you  a  tithe,  but  a  certain 
Christian  principle,  working  from 
within,  constrains  you  to  give  all, 
yourself  included. 

And  so  we  come  again  to  the  ad- 
mission that  through  the  traditional 
handling  of  the  Bible  the  Christian 
element  is  ignored  or  minimized, 
while  other  elements  lower  and  hostile 
to  it  are  exalted  as  a  divine  standard. 

What  now  can  be  done  to  save  the 
Bible  from  the  indifference  which  is 
felt  toward  it  among  great  masses  of 
educated  people  in  Christian  lands! 
Must  we  not  first  of  all  strip  off  the 
false  claims  made  for  the  Bible  and 
try  to  look  at  it  naturally  and  sensi- 
bly, in  its  naked  strength  or  weakness, 
JQSt  as  we  seek  to  look  at  other  books 
which  we  desire  to  understand  T  The 
temptation  to  juggle  with  the  Bible 
would  thus  be  largely  removed. 

Must  we  not  also — ^we  at  least  who 
wish  to  promote  the  Christian  religion 
—concentrate  our  interest  and  our 
claims  on  the  Christian  element  in  the 
Bible  t  This  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole.  There  are  various  stand- 
ards of  thought  and  life  in  the  Bible, 
but  only  one  Christian  standard.  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Church 
to-day  seems  to  be  to  liberate  this 


standard  from  the  vast  heterogeneous 
literature  in  which  it  is  contained.  It 
is  this  alone  that  really  matters:  the 
rest,  tho  of  value  for  the  history  of  re- 
ligion, is  a  burden  to  Christian  faith. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  preachers 
who  quietly  limit  their  teaching  to  the 
gospel,  and  those  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  they  regard  as  akin  to  the 
gospel,  but  this  has  never  sufficed 
The  Christian  element,  the  unques- 
tionable religious  basis  of  the  Chris- 
tian social  structure  of  the  future, 
must  come  out  and  be  separate  from 
the  Jewish  and  pagan  elements.  There 
is  no  successful  business  and  no  suc- 
cessful government  which  rests  upon 
such  a  medley  of  conflicting  standards 
as  we  have  beneath  the  historical 
Christian  Church. 

And  finally,  must  we  not  add  to  our 
Christian  standard  those  revelations 
of  truth,  that  is,  revelations  of  the 
will  of  Qod,  which  have  been  made  in 
subsequent  centuries,  especially  in  the 
recent  scientific  period!  If  Jesus 
saw  religious  values  in  nature — ^in  the 
dress  of  lilies,  in  sunshine  and  shower, 
and  in  the  mysterious  potencies  of  the 
soil  beneath  his  feet — ^may  we  not  also 
find  religious  values  there,  and  espe- 
cially since  through  the  microscope, 
the  telescope,  and  the  spectroscope 
wide  realms  of  truth,  undreamed  of 
in  his  day,  have  been  opened  before 
usT  The  vastness  and  the  unity  of 
the  universe,  the  absoluteness  of  the 
reign  of  law,  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy,  the  method  of  creation,  the  in- 
exhaustible wonders  of  organic  struc- 
tures, the  mechanisms  of  plant  life, 
the  growth  and  powers  of  the  human 
mind — ^have  not  the  discoveries  in 
these  lines  of  investigation  a  religious 
value  which  binds  them  up  harmoni- 
ously with  the  supreme  spiritual  reve- 
lation in  Jesus'  person  and  teaching! 

It  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  yet  it 
can  not  be  successfully  gainsaid,  that 
the  Bible  is  much  too  large  and  is 
also  too  small.    There  is  very  much  in 
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it  that  does  not  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tian standard,  and  a  great  deal  out- 
side which  ought  to  be  reverently 
associated  with  that  standard  as  con- 
firming, modernizing  and  expanding 
it  for  the  enlarging  life  of  to-day  and 
of  the  future. 


The  state  of  the  Church  can  not  be 
deeply  and  permanently  bettered 
while  its  fundamental  documentary 
basis  remains  vague,  shifting,  and 
composed  of  irreconcilable  elements, 
all  protected  by  the  magic  shield  of  a 
supernal  origin. 
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John  Archibald  MacCallum,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  mere  announcement  of  a  mis- 
sionary sermon  is  enough  to  keep 
a  considerable  number  of  people  away 
from  church  in  most  Christian  con- 
gregations and  even  among  those  who 
come  there  will  be  not  a  few  whose 
attitude  of  mind  is  indifferent  or 
latently  hostile.  Sometimes  I  wish 
we  could  find  another  word  for  mis- 
sions, tho  I  suppose  it  would  soon  be- 
come worn  and  weak  in  its  appeal. 
The  important  question  is  why  so 
many  people  who  support  missions 
even  in  a  perfunctory  way  are  not 
interested  in  hearing  of  the  results 
of  missionary  effort.  They  say  that 
the  subject  is  dull,  but  I  am  sure  that 
this  is  not  the  deep  underlying  reason. 
The  mention  of  missions  is  a  reminder 
of  those  obligations  which  lie  beyond 
the  zone  of  immediate  responsibility, 
and  we  naturally  prefer  to  draw  the 
curtains  of  our  minds  over  them.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  be  reminded  of  duties 
we  have  no  intention  of  performing 
and  for  the  avoidance  of  which  we 
have  built  up  a  formidable  breast- 
work of  excuses.  But  we  must  be 
honest  with  ourselves,  and  even  tho 
our  defenses  have  been  put  together 
at  a  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble, 
we  should  not  be  afraid  to  have  them 
tested.  If  they  can  withstand  the 
weight  of  argument  brought  against 
them,  well  and  good.  Then  we  shall 
have  peace  in  our  minds,  knowing 
that  we  are  in  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion.   But  if  our  bulwarks  yield  and 


a  breach  is  opened  through  them, 
however  disconcerting  it  may  be,  we 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
the  truth.  He  who  wilfully  shuts  his 
mind  to  truth  lives  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise. 

Let  us  then  divest  ourselves  as  far 
as  possible  of  all  preconceived  ideas 
and  traditional  opinions  and  ask 
whether  as  Christians  we  should  be 
supporters  of  missions.  I  am  not 
drawing  a  line  between  home  and 
foreign  missions,  for  in  the  realm  of 
moral  obligation  distance  is  not  a  fac- 
tor. Geographically  we  can  say 
where  our  nation  ends  and  other  na- 
tions begin,  but  in  ideas,  motives,  and 
spiritual  influences  nations  overflow 
their  boundaries  and  interpenetrate 
one  another  throughout  the  world.  A 
thought  bom  in  Tokio  may  lodge 
forthwith  in  responsive  minds  any- 
where and  everywhere  in  the  world 
and  bear  much  fruit  for  good  or  ill. 
Altho  for  practical  purposes  the 
Church  is  organized  with  home  and 
foreign  spheres,  so  far  as  obligations 
and  ultimate  purposes  go  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  two. 

I.  First,  as  a  Christian  I  am  a 
supporter  of  missions  because  of  the 
explicit  command  of  our  Lord.  "(Jo 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations.  .  . . 
Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  . . .  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  In 
so  far  as  we  are  loyal  to  our  Master 
we  have  the  missionary  motive,  be- 
cause it  is  in  accordance  with  his  will. 
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But  the  divine  commands  are  never 
arbitrary.  They  are  not  the  capricious 
orders  of  a  despotic  ruler.  Before  the 
decalog  was  written  upon  tables  of 
stone  its  laws  were  inscribed  upon  the 
hearts  of  men.  They  were  a  part  of 
the  texture  of  personality,  both  in 
Ood  and  man.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  or 
commit  adultery,  or  bear  false  wit- 
ness. Why!  Not  because  God  has  so 
ordained,  but  because  the  personality 
of  our  neighbor  is  sacred  and  must  be 
honored  or  there  can  be  no  social  life. 
God's  laws  rise  out  of  our  nature  and 
our  needs.  And  this  command  that 
we  go  out  and  teach  all  nations  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  There  is  a 
reason  for  it,  and  that  reason  is  to 
be  found  within  ourselves. 

It  is  an  inherent  quality  of  spiri- 
tualized human  nature  that  we  should 
act  for  the  good  of  others  as  we  have 
the  opportunity.  Suppose  a  child 
across  the  street  is  seriously  ill,  and  I 
believe  I  know  of  a  physician  who  can 
effect  a  cure.  My  impulse  is  to  tell 
its  parents  at  once.  Nor  would  I 
check  this  impulse  because  they  are 
strangers  or  Buddhists  or  Moham- 
medans. But  I  believe  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  I  am  confident  that 
when  it  is  proclaimed  and  understood 
it  saves  men  from  superstition,  from 
inadequate  knowledge  of  God  and 
duty,  and  above  all  from  sin.  If  I  am 
ready  to  act  on  the  lower  ground  of 
my  neighbor's  physical  good,  surely 
it  is  most  inconsistent  to  refrain  from 
action  in  behalf  of  his  immeasurably 
higher  spiritual  good.  In  a  word, 
that  is  the  genius  of  missions.  The 
missionary  is  the  man  who  tells  those 
who  do  not  know  Christ  that  he  will 
give  them  strength,  freedom,  peace, 
illumination,  power  against  evil,  and 
eternal  life.  Surely  we  have  every 
reason  to  shrink  from  being  num- 
bered among  those  who  know  a  great 
life-giving  truth  and  refuse  to  tell  it 
to  those  who  do  not  know  it  and  allow 
them  to  stumble  on  in  superstition. 


One  of  the  most  glorious  things 
about  Christ  is  this — ^he  never  asks 
his  friends  to  do  what  he  refuses  to 
do  himself.  We  are  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  disciples  and  apart  from 
all  constraint  should  rejoice  to  fol- 
low his  example.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  he  was  a  mission- 
ary, a  herald  of  the  truth.  He  called 
his  first  disciples  and  taught  them. 
He  gave  them  a  self-respect  and  sense 
of  worth  they  never  had  before  when 
he  told  them  they  were  the  children 
of  God,  and  that  (Jod  cared  for  them ; 
but  tho  they  were  his  countrymen  and 
co-religionists,  he  did  not  restrict  his 
message  to  them.  Once,  when  the 
people  became  too  clamorous  for  signs 
and  wonders,  he  left  Jerusalem  for 
Galilee  and  passed  through  Samaria, 
an  alien  country,  and  talked  to  a 
woman  he  met  at  Jacob's  well,  and 
she  believed  his  message.  Through 
her  he  met  several  men  of  her  city 
and  they  also  believed  and  invited 
him  to  remain  with  them,  which  he 
did  for  two  days.  Jesus  was  a  foreign 
missionary  before  any  of  his  disciples. 

II.  In  the  second  place  I  support 
missions  because  I  myself  am  a  direct 
fruit  of  missionary  endeavor.  We 
can  pay  our  debt  to  those  who  went 
before  us  not  by  singing  their  praises 
but  by  carrying  on  in  their  spirit.  It 
was  almost  overwhelming  for  the  first 
disciples  to  grasp  the  wider  meaning 
of  their  commission,  to  go  into  the 
outside  world  and  preach,  and  most 
of  them  were  incapable  of  it,  even  tho 
they  had  been  close  to  Jesus  for  so 
long.  Paul,  however,  did  grasp  the 
purpose  of  the  Lord,  and  so  he  and 
others  who  saw  the  same  truth  went 
out  into  Asia  Minor  along  the  great 
highways  of  the  Roman  empire  plant- 
ing missions  in  foreign  lands  and 
often  in  non-Jewish  neighborhoods, 
until  at  last  he  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  ambition  and  preached  the  gospel 
in  Rome.  Through  the  heroic  self- 
sacrifice,  fervor,  and  wisdom  of  the 
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first  missionaries  of  the  cross,  Chris- 
tianity became  rooted  in  the  Roman 
empire.  It  would  have  remained  a 
mere  sect  in  Palestine  had  it  not  been 
for  this  vision  of  a  redeemed  world 
which  has  always  characterized  the 
leaders  of  tiie  Chorch  except  in  time 
of  decadence. 

Nor  did  the  impulse  stop  at  Rome. 
Thence  it  spread  like  leaven  into  the 
surrounding  i)eoples,  and  tho  the 
rough  men  of  Northern  Europe  bore 
down  upon  the  empire  and  submerged 
it,  in  turn  they  were  at  least  partially 
subdued  by  the  chastening  and  up- 
lifting spirit  of  the  gospel.  Charle- 
magne became  a  convert,  and  tho  the 
Christian  experience  of  the  multi- 
tudes was  sadly  immature,  it  con- 
tained the  germs  of  a  great  promise 
which  some  day  will  be  fulfilled. 
Meantime,  the  missionaries  went  to 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
where  the  forefathers  of  this  republic 
were  dwelling  in  bogs  and  fens  and 
worshiping  stocks  and  stones.  The 
Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  and  the 
other  adventurers  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  establish  themselves  on 
this  continent  were  the  result  of 
Christian  missions,  and  as  their  chil- 
dren we  share  the  same  inheritance. 
It  is  only  through  ignorance  of  this 
essential  fact  that  anyone  professing 
to  be  a  follower  of  Christ  can  dis- 
avow interest  in  the  very  agency  by 
means  of  which  our  civilization,  cul- 
ture, and  faith  were  made  possible. 
No  wise  and  kind-hearted  man  denies 
to  others  at  the  bottom  the  ladder  by 
which  he  has  climbed  out  of  a  pit. 
The  only  way  for  the  Christian  to 
repay  his  debts  to  those  whose  hero- 
ism and  sacrifice  created  the  benefits 
he  enjoys  is  by  working  to  fulfil  their 
uncompleted  tasks. 

III.  The  third  reason  why  I  sup- 
port missions  is  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestment from  a  material  point  of 
view.  I  realize  that  this  is  to  put  the 
matter  on  a  low  level,  but  life  is  com- 


posed of  many  motives,  and  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remind  those  who 
have  little  imagination  and  idealism 
that  there  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween business  welfare  and  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world.  The  truth  is 
that  for  every  dollar  that  has  gone 
into  missions  several  dollars  in  actual 
profits  have  come  back.  Take  any 
frontier  town  with  its  saloons  and 
gambling  houses  running  day  and 
night  at  full  blast  with  attendant  dis- 
regard of  law  and  order,  and  estab- 
lish a  church  in  it.  Even  tho  the 
vicious  elements  in  the  community 
are  not  transformed,  they  will  soor 
be  unable  to  ply  the  worst  features 
of  their  trade  in  the  open,  and  grad- 
ually but  inevitably  a  better  type  of 
citizen  will  develop  and  secure  at 
least  partial  control  of  affairs.  Pub- 
lic opinion  will  be  elevated  by  the 
very  men  who  without  the  church 
would  have  conformed  to  the  lowest 
standards.  The  teaching  of  the  gospel 
draws  out'  and  nurtures  their  better 
nature  and  they  shake  off  the  rule 
of  violence  and  passion,  and  their 
improved  citizenship  more  than  com- 
pensates in  money  for  the  cost.  This 
is  equally  true  of  missions  in  remote 
lands.  Many  years  have  passed  since 
John  Williams  was  killed  by  cannibals 
on  a  far-off  island  under  the  South- 
em  Cross.  He  was  followed  by  John 
G.  Paton  who,  undeterred  by  Ids 
tragic  death,  went  in  and  out  among 
these  primal  men  and  by  his  Christ- 
like patience,  wisdom,  and  love  won 
them  to  accept  his  Ood.  In  that  work 
he  has  been  followed  by  many  others 
with  the  result  that  to-day  British, 
French,  American,  and  Japanese 
traders  move  freely  from  island  to 
island,  buying  the  rich  products  of 
the  soil  with  their  cotton  and  other 
goods.  The  missionary  made  this 
possible,  tho  those  who  profit  most  by 
his  heroism  and  sacrifice  rarely  give 
him  help  or  credit,  and  even  speak 
scornfully  of  his  motive  and  work. 
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What  is  true  of  Polynesia  is  even 
more  trae  of  China,  Japan,  and  India. 
Enlightenment  brings  enlarged  per- 
sonality and  enlarged  personality 
again  results  in  increased  wants.  The 
growing  demand  for  Western  goods  in 
all  parts  of  the  Orient  is  largely  due 
to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  ex- 
pansions of  the  people  brought  about 
directly  and  indirectly  through  tiie 
efforts  of  the  Christian  missionary. 
Many  a  manufacturer  or  merchant 
who  has  grown  wealthy  through  for- 
eign trade  remains  utterly  blind  to 
his  benefactors  and  never  dreams  of 
expressing  his  gratitude  by  support- 
ing the  cause  from  which  he  has  re- 
ceived so  much.  While  this  is  not  an 
argument  that  should  be  emphasized, 
since  the  essential  purpose  of  tiie 
gospel  is  not  material  gain,  for  the 
sake  of  the  weaker  brethren  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  Christian  en- 
lightenment  always  pays.  If  every 
man  in  the  world  were  truly  Christian 
our  taxes  would  be  lower,  our  homes 
safer,  and  the  physical  fabric  of  civil- 
ization much  more  secure. 

IV.  The  fourth  reason  why  I  sup- 
port missions  is  the  type  of  manhood 
represented  by  them.  The  royalty  of 
human  nature  at  its  best  is  nowhere 
80  well  illustrated  on  a  large  scale  as 
in  the  men  who  have  the  imagination 
to  hear  "the  still  sad  music  of 
humanity,"  and  seek  to  transpose  it 
from  a  minor  to  a  major  key.  They 
catch  the  vision  of  the  tears  of  the 
uncotmted  millions  of  other  faiths 
and  races,  and  because  of  the  depth 
of  their  sympathy  and  their  clear 
onderstanding  of  tiie  purpose  of  God, 
they  renounce  every  material  prize 
the  world  affords  that  they  may  fol- 
low the  example  of  Jesus  and  do  good 
where  the  largest  opportunity  offers. 
Theirs  is  the  greatest  adventure  of 
the  spirit,  for  they  go  out  into  hard 
places  and  strange  lands,  not  for 
what  they  can  get  but  for  what  they 
can  give.   The  soldier  may  be  equally 


brave  and  the  trader  equally  ready  to 
face  hardship,  but  in  neither  case  is 
the  sustaining  motive  so  free  from 
the  taint  of  worldly  advantage.  IVom 
Qod  alone  comes  the  strength  which 
enables  a  man  to  accept  poverty,  ob- 
scurity, and  humiliation  for  the  good 
of  men  different  in  color,  traditions, 
and  ideals,  who  do  not  ask  for  his 
ministry  and  often  reject  it  when  it 
is  offered. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  number 
of  missionaries  of  majestic  propor- 
tions forms  so  imposing  a  list.    While 
they  gave  themselves  with  no  thought 
of  earthly  reward,  fame  and  rever- 
ence have  often  been  their  portion. 
In  losing  life,  they  found  it.    Who  is 
so  dull  as  to  fail  in  appreciation  of 
such  a  hero  as  Francis  Xavierf    He 
was  bom  in  a  princely  home  in  feudal 
Spain,  with  the  assurance  of  every 
material  gift  this  world  can  offer.  He 
was  a  courtier  of  distinction  and  a 
scholar  of  wide  interests  and  rare 
culture.    But  when  Ignatius  Loyola, 
his  superior  and  friend  in  the  Jesuit 
order,  asked  him  to  go  to  India,  he 
went  without  hesitation,  living  on  the 
long  voyage  out  among  the  common 
sailors  in  order  to  convert  them ;  re- 
maining with  them  and  ministering 
to  their  needs  during  an  outbreak  of 
scurvy.    Thereafter  we  find  him  mov- 
ing   swiftly    from    place    to    place 
through  malarial  jungles,  or  travel- 
ing on  pirate  vessels  to  various  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  or  on  the 
burning  sands  of  the  deadly  shores 
of  the  "Fishery  Coast,"  or  hurrying 
to  Japan,  his  soul  aflame  with  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  people.    Tho 
fever  racked  him,  his  spirit  remained 
undaunted.    Never  did  he  allow  an 
opportunity  to  pass  without  trying 
to  kindle  in  the  minds  of  all  whom  he 
met  a  sense  of  sin  and  of  the  need  of 
salvation.    The  burden  of  his  message 
to  everyone  was  this— "What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
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world  and  lose  his  own  soul!"  He 
died  at  his  post,  worn  ont  at  forty- 
six. 

Equally  heroic  and  inspiring  is  the 
record  of  the  service  rendered  by  a 
multitude  of  men  with  a  kindred  zeal 
to  help  and  uplift  their  fellows. 
Adoniram  Judson  lay  for  eleven 
months  heavily  fettered  in  the  death 
prison  at  Ava  in  Burma.  In  this 
dark  and  filthy  hole  which  had  been 
unwashed  since  it  was  built,  crowded 
close  to  other  prisoners,  life  was  too 
horrible  to  describe.  His  tortures 
were  intensified  by  fear  of  the  fate 
of  his  wife,  yet  when  he  gained  his 
freedom  he  did  not  turn  his  back 
upon  his  oppressors,  but  continued 
his  ministry  to  those  who  had  mis- 
judged and  maltreated  him.  For 
sheer  determination  in  the  face  of 
difSculty  none  can  surpass  William 
Carey,  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
from  England  to  India,  who  tho  still 
a  shoemaker  at  twenty-eight,  became 
famous  as  a  scholar  and  translator  of 
the  Bible  and  a  great  light  in  a  dark 
land.  In  practical  achievement  David 
Livingstone  is  one  of  the  colossal 
figures  of  history,  for  he  was  great 
as  a  pioneer,  an  empire-builder,  a 
geographer,  and  "a  visioner  of  a  bet- 
ter day."  For  romantic,  self-sacrific- 
ing achievement,  Pennell  of  the 
Afghan  frontier  stands  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  generation.  Tho  he  in- 
herited wealth  and  culture,  he  chose 
the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  field 
of  service,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  duty 
died  an  early  and  glorious  death.  To 
mention  only  one  man  among  the  liv- 
ing who  is  cast  in  the  same  heroic 
mold,  there  is  Orenfell  of  Labrador, 
patrolling  its  grim  coasts  through 
wintry  seas  that  he  may  heal  the 
neglected  fisher-folk  of  that  bleak 
northern  land.  We  speak  of  Xavier 
as  a  saint  only  because  he  was  unique 
in  his  generation.  An  extended  cata- 
log of  sublime  achievements  could 
easily  be  made  from  the  stem  Jesuits 


of  North  America  of  whom  Parkman 
tells,  down  to  a  recent  martyr,  Dr. 
Shelton  of  Tibet,  who  a  short  time 
ago  was  murdered  by  bandits  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Himidayas.  There  are 
thousands  of  missionaries  to-day  who 
with  no  complaint  and  no  thought  of 
doing  anything  noteworthy  are  giving 
their  lives  to  a  cause  so  vast  that  its 
impact  upon  even  a  small  man  makes 
him  large.  Sometimes  their  creeds 
are  narrow,  but  their  motives  are  so 
pure  and  free  from  self-regard  that 
in  action  they  burst  these  self-imposed 
shackles,  and  their  minds  move  with 
mighty  strides  toward  a  world  re- 
deemed from  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  sin. 

V.  The  fifth  reason  why  I  support 
missions  is  their  definite  results  ex- 
prest  in  terms  of  human  betterment. 
The  missionary  uses  as  his  vehicle  of 
light  the  school  and  the  hospital,  and 
in  these  latter  days  he  teaches  the 
people  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  well- 
being  by  showing  them  how  to  use 
their  own  resources.  The  work  of  Sam 
Higginbottom  in  introducing  modem 
methods  of  agriculture  into  India 
marks  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  for  good  in  this  generation, 
and  as  much  of  a  pioneer  as  Carey. 
For  there  is  a  definite  relationship 
between  physical  and  spiritual  health. 
Impoverished  men  can  not  have  aspi- 
rations equal  to  those  of  men  who  are 
strong  and  self-respecting.  Dr.  Vin- 
cent of  Siam  rendered  great  service 
to  that  nation  by  teaching  the  people 
to  tan  and  manufacture  leather  and 
thus  better  themselves  economically. 
The  modem  missionary  is  a  teacher 
who  opens  a  new  world  of  thought  to 
ignorant  men,  and  thus  points  the 
way  to  God.  He  is  a  physician  who 
heals  their  bodies,  and  shows  others 
how  to  heal.  He  is  a  thinker  who  sees 
the  virtues  of  the  strange  people 
among  whom  he  works,  and  he  en- 
larges those  virtues  by  grafting  into 
them  the  truth  of  the  gospel;  and  as 
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things  true,  lovely,  pure,  and  of  good 
report  when  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
personality  become  our  civilization  at 
its  best,  as  shown  in  people  who  are 
generous,  chivalrous,  loyal,  reverent, 
and  God-fearing,  so  the  missionary 
works  to  make  a  world  in  which  no 
child  will  be  robbed  of  his  divinely 
given  right  to  grow  up  "unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ."  And  tho  this  is  still  a  re- 
mote ideal,  there  are  many  encourag- 
ing signs  which  show  that  it  is  not 
visionary.  No  man  who  visits  a  mis- 
sion station,  whether  in  Africa  among 
primal  peoples,  or  in  India,  China,  or 
Japan,  will  dare  deny  the  great  bene- 
fits it  confers  upon  the  community  in 
many  direct  and  indirect  ways,  sani- 
tary, economic,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual. 

VI.  The  sixth  reason  why  I  sup- 
port missions  is  my  patriotism. 
Strong  tho  this  nation  is,  it  is  not 
immune  from  those  dangers  which  in- 
jure and  threaten  other  nations. 
Whatever  our  politicians  attempt,  we 
can  not  live  to  ourselves  alone.  China 
tried  building  a  wall  around  herself 
centuries  ago,  but  it  did  not  keep 
out  foreigners  or  their  ideas.  Japan 
and  Korea  also  tried  isolation.  There 
is  no  absolute  quarantine  against  dis- 
ease. Our  brotherhood  with  all  other 
peoples  was  attested  and  confirmed 
by  the  influenza  which  broke  so  many 
of  our  homes  a  few  years  ago,  coming 
from  the  interior  of  Russia.  If  we 
would  escape  from  such  disasters  in 
the  future,  we  must  remove  the  cause 
at  the  source.  Thus  every  alert 
American  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  Urals  or 
Mongolia.  And  there  are  diseases  of 
the  mind  and  soul  as  well  as  of  the 
body.  Here  quarantine  is  impossible. 
The  false  doctrines  of  Bolshevism, 
anarchy,  and  atheism  are  always  seek- 
ing a  lodging  place  in  the  minds  of 
our  people.  And  while  we  must  adopt 
such  preventive  measures  as  are  with- 


in our  power  to  destroy  their  viru- 
lence, here  again  the  best  strategy  is 
to  attack  them  at  their  source.  If  the 
present  leaders  of  Russia  had  been 
Christian,  how  vastly  different,  less 
painful,  and  less  disastrous  would 
have  been  the  course  of  recent  history. 

The  world  has  become  a  neighbor- 
hood. In  a  short  time  a  few  powerful 
radiophones  will  reach  out  over  the 
whole  earth.  Even  now  the  human 
voice  is  distinctly  heard  by  wireless 
anjrwhere  in  a  circle  within  a  radius 
of  fourteen  hundred  miles.  Little  cal- 
culation is  necessary  to  show  that  a 
very  few  stations  would  cover  all  the 
populated  areas  of  the  globe  and  most 
of  its  waters.  Hence  our  only  safety 
lies  in  constant  watchfulness  against 
false  doctrines  abroad.  Nor  can  these 
be  destroyed  by  force.  We  might  as 
well  try  to  kill  microbes  with  clubs. 
Truth  alone  destroys  error.  If  we  go 
with  the  truth  as  it  is  set  forth  in 
Christ  to  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
error,  in  Gk)d's  own  time  our  light 
will  become  their  light.  Every  in- 
telligent and  true  lover  of  his  country 
will  support  the  missionary  on  the 
remotest  field,  for  he  stands  guard 
against  evils  which  if  unchecked  will 
injure  or  destroy  the  nation. 

VII.  The  seventh  reason  why  I 
support  missions  is  the  welfare  of  my 
own  soul.  Nor  is  this  a  selfish  motive, 
since  my  well-being  can  not  be 
achieved  apart  from  the  well-being  of 
others.  Only  as  I  give  can  I  receive 
fulness  of  life.  A  measure  of  happi- 
ness may  be  realized  by  those  whose 
one  aim  is  to  acquire  wealth  and  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  but  this 
happiness  has  no  growing  or  creative 
content.  It  is  sterile,  and  as  the  years 
flow  on  the  soul  becomes  increasingly 
barren  and  less  receptive  to  those 
values  and  interests  which  widen  the 
range  of  life  and  bring  peace  because 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  purpose 
of  Qod.  We  are  his  children  and  all 
other  men  are  our  brothers.    We  pass 
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from  death  to  life  only  as  we  love 
them  and  have  faith  in  them  and  work 
for  their  emancipation  from  sin.  We 
find  our  lives  by  losing  them  in  a  holy 
purpose,  and  tiiere  is  no  purpose  so 
sacred  and  ennobling  as  that  of  intro- 
ducing men  to  Jesus  Christ. 

VIII.  So  far  I  have  spoken  in 
positive  terms  and  have  taken  no  ac- 
count of  the  various  objections  that 
are  offered  to  missions,  usually  by 
those  who  have  given  the  subject  little 
thought.  I  trust  that  I  am  right  in 
the  conclusion  that  most  of  these  ob- 
jections fade  away  in  the  light  of  the 
considerations  I  have  set  forth  and 
therefore  require  no  further  rebuttal. 
The  old  missionary  motive  was  to  save 
dying  heathen  from  hell ;  the  modem 
motive  is  to  give  our  less  fortunate 
neighbors  a  more  abundant  life  now 
in  the  assurance  that  this  is  the  best 
way  to  immortality  hereafter.  Our 
Lord  always  emphasized  the  present 
values  of  the  gospel.     "This  day  is 


salvation  come  to  this  house."  And 
while  it  is  true  that  some  Mohamme- 
dans, Buddhists,  Zoroastrians,  and 
Confucianists  are  better  than  some 
Christians,  the  reasons  I  have  given 
for  spreading  Christianity  are  based 
on  the  unshakable  conviction  that  it 
is  the  noblest  of  all  faiths,  and  has 
developed  a  higher  average  of  virtue 
and  a  better  civilization  than  any  of 
its  rivals.  But  if  any  one  believes 
sincerely  that  any  other  religion  is 
nurturing  as  high  a  type  of  manhood, 
or  as  just  and  generous  a  social  order 
as  Christianity,  after  all  its  imma- 
turities and  ^ortcomings  are  ad- 
mitted, this  argument  is  not  for  him. 
My  appeal  is  to  those  who  believe  that 
Christ  is  the  light  and  hope  of  the 
world.  Every  one  who  professes  al- 
legiance to  him  and  confesses  faith  in 
him,  must  if  he  is  consistent  do  all 
within  his  power  to  make  him  known 
to  those  who  do  not  know  or  under- 
stand him. 
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The  Rev.  Fbed  Smith,  Carthage,  8.  Dak. 


Without  question  the  outstanding 
fact  in  modem  social  and  religious  life 
is  the  realization  of  the  significance 
of  the  corporate  life.  Tho  we  are  by 
no  means  all  socialists,  nor  ever  likely 
to  be,  we  are  all  socially  minded.  The 
individualist  exists  no  longer  save  as 
a  left-over  from  a  by-gone  day.  Many 
still  cling  to  the  name,  but  the  sub- 
stance is  gone.  We  are  all  bound  to- 
gether in  the  bundle  of  life.  Psy- 
chologists, sociologists,  ethicists,  out- 
vie each  other  in  their  emphasis  of 
this  communal  relationship.  The  the- 
ologian also  has  at  last  come  into  the 
light  of  this  illuminating  truth,  and 
under  its  genial  influence  his  one-time 
arid  abstract  science  is  taking  to  it- 
self newness  of  life  and  meaning.  No 
longer  is  man  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 


soul,  shadowy  and  intangible ;  he  now 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  a  socius,  related 
always  and  vitally  to  the  manifold  re- 
lationships of  the  environment  of  life. 
Out  of  this  has  come  a  new  ethic  of 
conversation.  The  salvation  of  a  man 
is  the  salvation  of  society  in  him,  not 
merely  through  him.  But  that  is  an- 
other story.  Meanwhile  we  can  go  on 
to  note  that  the  ecclesiastical  leader 
has  accepted  this  fact  also,  to  the  up- 
setting, be  it  said,  of  many  a  tradition 
and  fetish.  Current  denominational 
papers  give  evidence  enough  that 
many  of  these  leaders  have  no  small 
task  in  explaining  the  new  eonf  ormity 
to  some  of  their  churches.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  work  is  lacking 
neither  in  excitement  nor  enjoyment. 
The  light  of  the  new  knowledge  ia 
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gafficient  to  reveal  to  the  discerning 
mind  the  inadequacy  of  historic  Prot- 
estantism for  our  day  and  age.  Itisin- 
ereasiQgly  evident  that  the  '^grannlar 
independency"  fostered  by  the  older 
Protestantism  is  not  capable  of  solving 
the  complex  problems  of  our  organ- 
ized industrial  life.  Protestantism 
was  bom  in  a  reaction  against  an  or- 
ganized church;  its  continuance  de- 
pends upon  its  readjustment  to  the  or- 
ganized life  of  society.  The  mere  non- 
conformist has  no  adequate  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  to-day.  The  days  are 
opportune  for  the  justification  of  the 
new  conformity. 

By  its  name  rather  than  by  its  na- 
ture Protestantism  from  the  begin- 
ning was  committed  to  a  sympathetic 
attitude  towards  the  prophetic  spirit. 
The  seat  of  authority  was  shifted  from 
without  to  within.  While  nominally 
subject  to  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
in  practise  it  came  to  pass  that  each 
man  became  a  law  unto  himself,  for 
there  were  many  interpreters.  Be- 
ginning as  a  movement  that  meant 
"freedom  from,"  it  passed  by  a  natur- 
al transition  into  a  movement  where 
the  emphasis  was  laid  on  "freedom 
to."  Freedom,  like  electricity,  has  a 
positive  as  well  as  a  negative  pole. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  enun- 
ciation of  this  double-phased  truth 
was  not  needful.  For  the  Protestant 
there  is  no  question  concerning  that 
matter.  Our  task,  however,  is  not  the 
evaluation  of  the  past  but  the  exam- 
ination of  the  present. 

Tiuming  then  to  our  immediate 
topic,  while  recognizing  the  virtues  of 
the  past,  we  have  to  say  that  Protes- 
tantism is  emerging  from  the  "dol- 
drums." She  carried  her  chief  virtue 
to  ezeess,  which  means  that  it  became 
a  vice.  Denominationalism  went  to 
seed  in  sectarianism.  What  was  called 
Protestantism  had  often  better  have 
been  named  provinciality.  Men  glo- 
ried in  their  narrowness  and  caUed  it 
liberty  1    Merely  to  be  diflferent  was 


thought  to  carry  a  measure  of  divin- 
ity. It  is  not  altogether  to  be  won- 
dered at,  therefore,  that  Baron 
Friedrich  von  Hugel  (whom  Dean 
Inge  characterizes  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  living  theologians  in 
this  century)  should  say  of  Protes- 
tantism that  it  "is  fissiparous."  We 
fear  that  Protestantism  has  been  vic- 
timized by  its  own  name.  It  is  for 
this  day  and  generation  to  make.it 
greater  than  its  name  and  truer  to  its 
nature,  and,  incidentally  to  make  of 
none  effect  the  judgment  of  von 
Hugel.  This  is  the  task  before  the 
conformist. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this 
connection  that  the  effect  of  a  name 
on  a  movement  seems  not  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  ambitious  project  for  church 
cooperation  in  this  country  as  yet. 
Seeking  the  federal  union  of  all  the 
Protestant  churches  of  America,  ask- 
ing none  "to  surrender  its  historic 
name  or  creed,"  it  so  happened  that 
when  the  union  was  given  a  name  the 
most  historic  name  of  all,  that  of 
Protestant,  was  omitted  from  its  legal 
title.  We  venture  to  say  that  such  a 
thing  was  not  a  mere  omission  but 
rather  a  recognition  of  a  new  truth. 
The  omission  of  the  name  was  an  un- 
trumpeted  declaration  that  Protes- 
tantism has  ceased  to  be  fissiparous. 
Nonconformity  was  giving  place  to 
conformity.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  clumsy  but  catholic  title  of  "The 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America"  was  chosen,  the 
mistake  was  not  made  of  using  the 
historic  name  of  "Catholic"  in  the 
legal  title.  That,  too,  is  a  word  that 
has  been  soiled  by  ignoble  associations 
as  well  as  deeply  stained  by  prejudice 
in  the  minds  of  most  Protestants. 
The  fact  of  importance  in  this  co- 
operative effort  is  the  desire  to  give 
the  "catholic"  note  to  Protestantism. 
We  know  not  whether  the  Free- 
churches   of    England    have   as   yet 
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taken  to  heart  the  counsel  of  P.  T. 
Forsyth  that  they  "need  to  cultivate 
a  sense  of  the  great  Church,  if  their 
freedom  is  not  to  lose  its  greatness" ; 
this  much  we  know  to  be  true,  that  in 
America,  the  last  refuge  of  individ- 
ualism (if  Dean  Inge  speaks  truly), 
this  advice  was  acted  upon  before  it 
was  given. 

Lest  we  should  not  appreciate  the 
difference  between  the  old  noncon- 
formity and  the  new  conformity  it 
will  be  well  to  show  how  far  we  have 
moved  since  the  days  of  the  Puritan. 
Appended  is  a  declaration  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Church  of  that  day  : 

1.  All  the  people  of  God  within  this  juris- 
diotioD  who  are  not  in  a  church  way,  and 
be  Orthodox  in  judgment,  and  not  scandal- 
ous in  life,  shall  have  full  libertie  to  gather 
themselves  into  a  Church  Estaite.  Provided 
they  do  it  in  a  Christian  way,  and  with  due 
observation  of  the  rules  of  Christ  revealed 
in  his  word. 

2.  Every  Church  has  full  libertie  to  exer- 
cise all  the  ordinances  of  God,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Scripture. 

3.  Every  Church  hath  libertie  of  Election 
and  ordination  of  all  officers. 

4.  Every  Church  hath  free  libertie  of  ad- 
mission, recommendation,  dismission,  and 
expulsion. 

5.  No  injunctions  are  to  be  put  on  any 
church,  church  officers,  or  members  in  point 
of  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline. 

6.  Every  Church  of  Christ  haUi  freedome  to 
celebrate  dayes  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

7.  The  Elders  of  the  Church  have  free 
libertie  to  meete  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
otherwise. 

8.  All  Churches  have  libertie  to  deal  with 
any  of  their  members  in  a  church  way  that 
are  in  the  hands  of  justice. 

9.  Every  Church  hath  libertie  to  deal  with 
any  magistrate,  deputie  of  court,  or  other 
officer. 

10.  We  allowe  private  meetings  for  edifica- 
tion in  religion  amongst  the  Christians  of 
fkW  sortes  of  people. 

With  the  coming  of  a  later  day 
came  the  influence  of  Emerson  to  keep 
alive  the  nonconforming  spirit  in  the 
religious  life  of  America,  an  influence 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  outgrown. 
We  ourselves  are  not  ungrateful  that 
we  are  not  too  young  to  have  felt  its 
impact.  We  counted  that  a  great  day 
when  we  first  read  the  words :  "Whoso 
would  be  a  man  must  be  a  noncon- 


formist." We  were  not  insensible  of 
a  certain  thrill  when  we  heard  the 
declamation  of  Patrick  Henry:  ''Qm 
me  liberty  or  g^ve  me  death,"  or  the 
statelier  words  of  him  who  said: 

We  most  be  free  or  die,  who  ipeak  the 

tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake;   the  failk  aad 

morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. 

We  aspired  to  that  elevation  where 
we  should  join  not  the  choir  invisible 
but  the  galaxy  of  those  whose  souls 
were  like  the  stars  and  dwelt  apart 

But  the  new  knowledge  came  upon 
us,  and  our  eyes  were  attracted  to 
other  horizons  and  our  hearts  were 
touched  with  other  aspirations.  We 
came  to  realize  that  all  of  life  was 
not  contained  in  liberty.  To  be  for- 
ever prating  of  freedom  is  to  come 
perilously  near  being  a  fanatic.  We 
observed  that  not  always  was  the 
prophetic  urge  productive  of  the  high- 
est good.  And  current  tendencies  in- 
dicate that  others  seem  to  have  been 
of  like  mind.  The  five-fold  influence 
of  psychology,  sociology,  ethics,  the- 
ology, and  church  cooperation  has 
brought  to  pass  the  new  conformity 
of  our  day.  No  longer  does  Prot- 
estantism believe  that  she  must  ''di- 
vide to  conquer" ;  rather  does  she  now 
know  that  "unity  is  strength." 

The  new  conformist  of  to-day  recog- 
nizes that  he  is  a  cellular  part  of  an 
organism,  not  a  granular  atom  in  an 
organization.  He  feels  that  no  church 
can  be  true  church  that  does  not  have 
and  emphasize  the  note  of  catholicity. 
While  he  is  conscious  of  his  rights  and 
jealous  of  his  liberty,  he  believes  it 
more  fundamental  to  give  attention  to 
his  duties.  Without  compromising 
his  conscience  he  realizes  that  he 
must  give  due  regard  to  a  church  eti- 
quette as  well  as  proclaim  a  Christian 
ethic;  that  he  must  give  attention  to 
manners  as  well  as  to  motives.  He 
remembers  that  folks  have  idiosyn- 
crasies as  well  as  ideals,  prejudices  as 
well  as  principles,  and  therefore  he 
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must  not  speak  the  truth  too  often  to 
the  forgetting  of  tact.  Remembering 
the  counsel  of  Paul  that  "the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  the  dynamite  of  (Jod"  he 
acts  upon  the  further  counsel  of  that 
great  apostle  and  "speaks  the  truth  in 
love."  Counting  the  Puritan  con- 
science a  desirable  possession,  he  yet 
is  wise  enough  to  use  it  pragmatically. 
In  so  doing  he  neither  abrogates  his 
common  sense  nor  denies  the  faith. 
For  him  it  is  valid  that  the  prophet 
may  sometimes  have  to  be  subject  to 
the  Church  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of 
the  prophet.  And  if  this  seem  to 
some  a  signing  away  of  our  birthright 
of  freedom,  we  reply  that  things  are 
not  always  what  they  seem.  Rather 
would  we  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  ultra-Protestant  has  often 
forgotten  to  his  own  defeat  the  sound 
words  of  the  Scripture  that  "no  scrip- 
ture is  of  private  interpretation." 

In  saying  this  we  recognize  that  we 
have  come  to  the  age-long  problem  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
prophet.  The  long  story  of  this  re- 
lationship has  been  a  sorry  one.  Even 
to-day  when  it  is  not  a  tragedy  it  is 
a  trial.  We  find  ourselves  asking  with 
Richard  Roberts: 

Is  human  nature  so  defective  that  it  can 
not  cohere  into  a  society  in  some  manner 
which  should  save  it  from  branding  as  an 
outlaw  the  man  who  sees  visions  and  dreams 
dreams  f  He  troubles  Israel  and  therefore 
must  be  done  away  with.  Is  it  impossible 
to  get  the  good  out  of  him  without  abusing 
and  maltreating  and  killing  himf 

And  in  the  asking  of  the  questions 
we  come  across  a  partial  answer.  The 
presence  of  the  new  conformist  within 
the  Church  is  an  augury  of  success. 
For  the  conformist  is  not  as  the  con- 
servative, who  has  ever  been  the 
avowed  enemy  of  the  prophet.  The 
ultra-conservative,  the  traditionalist, 
who  worships  the  God  of  things  as 
they  are,  has  always  hung  on  to 
things  when  the  prophet  would  have 
overturned  them.  But  the  conformist 
sees  the  need  for  progress,  and  when 
the  prophet  goes  ahead  that  he  may 


pull  then  does  the  conformist  stay  "by 
the  stuff"  that  he  may  push.  And  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say  who  does  the 
greater  work.  We  simply  affirm  that 
both  have  work  to  do.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  new  conformity  within 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  some- 
times the  problem  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  prophet  rather  than  by 
the  Church.  Not  seldom  has  it  been 
found  that  the  prophet,  having  truth, 
has  also  temper  and  temperament. 
And  that  is  a  combination  hard  to 
deal  with.  When  these  three  things 
are  manifest  in  full  measure,  only  the 
future  can  cure  the  situation. 

This  then  is  the  new  conformity. 
To  allay  any  needless  fear  we  hasten 
to  say  that  it  by  no  means  spells  a 
new  uniformitarianism.  That  would 
be  to  kill  ourselves  in  the  name  of 
progress.  If  the  new  conformity 
means  anything,  it  means  a  unity  of 
life ;  it  means  the  sinking  of  a  separa- 
tist individualism  in  the  interests  of 
a  higher  personalism.  It  conserves 
the  rights  of  personality  since  it 
recognizes  that  man  is  more  than  soul, 
he  is  a  sociv^.  Life  comes  to  realiza- 
tion in  felicitous  relationships,  not  in 
granular  •  independency.  Man  was 
not  made  to  realize  himself  in  vacno. 
The  wilderness  is  not  his  home.  Man 
is  a  conjunct  self.  The  Christian  life 
is  the  corporate  life.  The  old-time  in- 
dividualist was  apt  to  believe  in  God 
and  himself.  To-day  the  new  con- 
formist believes  in  God  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  new  conformist  is  the  new 
churchman.  He  dares  to  say  that  the 
Christian  who  does  not  feel  that  he 
is  born  into  a  society  is  not  yet  wholly 
a  Christian.  To  use  the  words  of 
Royce:  "There  is  a  certain  universal 
and  divine  spiritual  community. 
Membership  in  that  community  is 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  man." 
The  balancing  truth  to  the  Protestant 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  is 
"loyalty  to  the  beloved  community." 
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Evangelism  in  America  in  the  last 
century  and  a  half  has  largely  taken 
the  form  of  revivals,  with  their  spe- 
cial evangelists  and  periodic  quicken- 
ings.  Revivals  in  this  sense  have  not 
marked  the  churches  of  Europe  or 
those  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  They  have  gov- 
erned and  directed  the  religious  life 
of  America  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  churches  have  hardly  expected 
to  have  accessions  to 
membership  except 
from  revival  seasons. 

They  grew  out  of 
the  condition  of  f  ron- 
t  i  e  r  communities, 
when  churches  and 
ministers  were  few 
and  special  meetings 
were  the  easiest  way 
to  maintain  the  re- 
ligious life  and  in- 
crease the  number  of 
Christians.  A  method 
especially  adapted  to 
frontier  life  has  been 
taken  over  bodily  for 
our  more  settled  cities,  without  re- 
gard to  differences  of  conditions,  and 
still  is  largely  the  method  of  churches. 

But  an  increasing  number  are  ask- 
ing  whether  there  can  be  a  better  way. 
The  professional  evangelists  still  go 
forth  for  their  winter  campaigns. 
But  the  churches  are  not  open  to 
them  as  freely  as  formerly,  and  the 
tabernacle  campaigns  seem  a  waning 
force.  A  recent  conference  of  Metho- 
dist bishops — a  church  noted  for  its 
revivalism — sent  a  pastoral  letter  to 
the  churches  urging  the  ministers  to 
be  their  own  evangelists  and  to  use 
their  churches  for  such  purposes.  A 
more    striking    expression    of    this 


Why  should  there  be  a  new 
evangeUsmf  Is  there  not  some 
diseredit  of  the  old  in  this  very 
question  f  Why  not  repeat  the 
evangelism  of  the  Weslejs  and 
Whitefield,  of  Finney  and 
Moody f  And  there  are  some 
who  say  that  we  have  in  Mr. 
Sunday  and  his  tabernacle  evan- 
gelism a  true  succession  of  the 
movements  of  the  last  century, 
fitted  to  the  masses  of  our  city 
populations  and  the  organised 
methods  of  modern  business. 
We  need,  say  such  persons,  no 
new  evangelism,  only  to  restore 
the  old  paths,  preach  the  old 
gospel,  and  expect  the  old-time 
power. 


change,  and  a  more  thoughtful  study 
of  conditions  and  means,  is  the  last 
report  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  Sunday-school  Work.  It  is 
called  ''An  International  Declaration 
on  Evangelism." 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  International  Sunday-sehool 
Association  that  evang^ism  should  be  eon* 
sidered  under  two  heads:  1.  Formative,  or 
training  the  boys  and  girls  directly  in  the 
Sunday-school  and  church  and  indirectly  in 

cooperation  with  the 
home,  so  that  their  lives 
will  always  be  lived  in 
commitment  to  Christ 
and  Christian  teachings. 
This  can  best  be  done: 
(a)  by  using  safegusrd 
instead  of  recovery 
methods;  (b)  through 
the  more  thorough  teach- 
ing of  the  graded  les- 
sons; (c)  in  furthering 
individual  Bible  study 
and  prayer;  (d)  through 
the  fostering  of  home  re- 
ligious training;  (e)  in 
the  systematic  planning 
of  self-expression ;  (f ) 
by  personal  or  group  in- 
struction leading  to 
church  membership;  (g) 
by  conducting  forward- 
step  cami>aigns.  2.  Be- 
formative  or  making  special  effort  at  stated 
seasons  or  days  to  persuade  the  uncommitted 
or  unconverted  to  pledge  their  individual 
allegiance  to  Christ  and  Christian  living. 
This  can  best  be  done:  (a)  by  promoting 
such  carefully  planned  campaigns  of  per- 
sonal work  as  the  win-my-chum  effort;  (b) 
by  working  up  to  a  ''decision  day";  (e) 
through  graded  and  grouped  Sunday-school 
evangelistic  meetings;  (d)  by  using  any 
peri(^  of  revival  *  effort  as  an  opportoni^ 
to  bring  the  uncommitted  and  unconverted 
in  touch  with  the  evangelistic  message. 

I.  Why  this  change  of  attitude 
toward  evangelism  f  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  there  is  some  distrust  of 
modem  evangelism  interpreted  as  re- 
vivalism. It  has  been  exprest  in  a 
recent  English  book  on  evangelism — 
a  symposium  by  well-known  English 
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leaders.  Dr.  A.  S.  Peake,  the  well- 
known  Biblical  scholar,  writes  on 
"Evangelism  and  the  Intellectual  In- 
fluences of  the  Age."  The  intellectual 
life  of  the  age  is  critical  of  evangel- 
ism. Some  of  it  may  come  from  a 
critical  spirit  toward  Christianity  it- 
self, but  far  more  to  the  method  of 
the  professional  evangelist.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  criticism  of  the  essentials 
of  evangelism  as  of  the  personal  and 
local  defects  or  eccentricities  attached 
to  it  and  handed  on  as  tho  essential  to 
the  very  system. 

Thoughtful  men  object  to  the  anti- 
quated theology.  The  view  and  use 
of  the  Bible  seems  untrue  and  unreal 
to  modem  Biblical  students.  The 
common  saying  of  the  evangelist,  "I 
believe  that  every  word  between  the 
covers  of  the  Bible  is  from  God,"  gives 
a  false  idea  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Every 
word  is  equally  authoritative.  They 
find  the  gospel  in  a  rite  of  Leviticus 
or  a  verse  of  Kings  equally  with  a 
parable  of  Luke  or  the  spiritual 
truths  of  John's  gospel.  With  such  a 
view  Biblical  theology  in  the  modem 
sense  is  impossible.  The  Bible  is  a 
book  of  magic,  not  a  record  of  un- 
folding religious  experience. 

A  second  reason  for  criticism  is  the 
atmosphere  that  frequently  attends 
revivd  efforts.  It  seems  man-made. 
The  announcement  is  made  that  there 
will  be  a  revival  in  a  certain  com- 
munity or  church  at  a  certain  time, 
the  date  as  much  fixt  as  a  lecture  or 
a  supper.  It  is  the  extreme  swing  of 
the  pendulum  from  the  sovereignty 
of  God  in  religion — ^that  God  changes 
whom  he  wills,  that  periods  of  re- 
ligious quickening  are  not  in  man's 
power,  but  (Jod's  gift — and  all  that 
man  can  do  is  to  get  ready  for  them 
and  await  the  divine  will.  The  swing 
away  from  this  to  man's  responsibil- 
ity and  man's  part  has  removed  the 
mystery  and  much  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  new  life,  and  made  it  as  plain 


as  any  business  transaction.  It  is  true 
that  the  gift  of  God's  Spirit— the  life 
from  above — ^is  not  an  arbitrary  mat- 
ter. "The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth."  But  there  are  certain  laws 
of  the  winds,  and  science  has  dis- 
covered them;  the  reports  of  the 
weather  bureau  are  of  immense  help 
to  man,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
is  not  lawless.  It  depends  upon  cer- 
tain human  conditions.  That  is  clear- 
ly pointed  out  in  the  New  Testament. 
"Repent  ye — ^tum  again  that  so  there 
may  come  seasons  of  refreshment." 
God  works  according  to  great  laws  of 
spiritual  life,  and  we  can  study  them, 
find  out  something  about  them,  and 
conform  our  lives  to  them. 

And  the  methods  of  revival  are 
made  a  business  concern.  Its  adver- 
tising rivals  that  of  any  business  en- 
terprise, even  of  patent  medicines.  It 
lifts  up  its  voice  in  the  streets,  it 
comes  with  banners  and  bands  and 
processions;  its  organization  of  help- 
ers and  means  is  minute  and  complete. 
There  is  the  sound  of  the  money- 
changers. It  is  keen  on  receipts.  Now 
the  religious  worker  must  be  wise  and 
use  every  means  that  can  be  made 
into  a  spiritual  help.  There  are  some 
good  discussions  on  church  advertis- 
ing. But  the  spiritual  temple  of  God 
goes  up  without  sound  of  hanmier. 
The  rattle  of  machinery  does  not 
make  a  silence  so  that  Otod  can  speak. 
And  one  wonders  sometimes  if  Christ 
should  come  again  if  he  would  not 
have  a  whip  of  fine  cords  and  drive 
the  money-changers  out  of  his  temple. 
Mr.  Moody  was  a  great  business  man 
in  evangelism;  but  he  was  a  greater 
Christian,  and  the  message  of  his 
Master  was  always  the  supreme  im- 
pression. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
there  is  peril  in  evangelism,  first  to 
the  evangelist  himself.  The  man  who 
is  ever  facing  crowds  and  passing 
from  place  to  place  is  subject  to  in- 
fluences that  are  not  altogether  help- 
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fill  to  the  religious  life.  It  is  the  same 
influence  that  beats  upon  the  actor 
or  the  great  singer,  the  fascination  of 
the  crowd,  the  desire  to  please  the 
crowd,  the  sense  of  power  over  a 
crowd. 

The  effect  upon  the  evangelist  has 
often  been  to  make  him  spiritually 
proud,  overbearing,  and  censorious 
toward  those  who  differ  from  him  or 
hesitate  to  follow  his  lead.  All 
churches  must  yield  their  own  plans 
and  ordered  life  to  the  success  of  his 
efforts.  He  is  dogmatic  in  asserting 
his  views  of  truth  as  the  only  Chris- 
tian view  and  his  method  as  alone 
God's  way.  Pew  evangelists  have  en- 
tirely escaped  from  the  sins  of  dog- 
matism and  censoriousness.  They 
have  been  notoriously  critics  of  their 
brethren,  and  while  claiming  the  spe- 
cial guidance  of  the  Spirit  have  failed 
to  manifest  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
It  takes  a  humble,  single-hearted,  un- 
selfish man  to  withstand  these  lower 
influences  that  forever  beat  upon  the 
platform  of  the  evangelist. 

Thoughtful  Christians  often  dread 
the  emotional  atmosphere  of  evangel- 
ism. The  man  tries  to  create  an  emo- 
tional crisis.  To  secure  an  immediate 
decision  means  are  sometimes  used 
that  are  largely  physical,  that  appeal 
to  the  primitive  instincts  of  man,  and 
are  no  more  religious  than  the  snake 
dance  of  the  Sioux  or  the  repeating 
of  the  ninety-nine  names  of  Allah  by 
the  howling  dervishes.  And  where 
men  are  swept  along  by  crowd  psy- 
chology, largely  physical  contagion, 
without  inhibition  of  reason  and  con- 
science— ^whatever  the  immediate 
action,  there  is  the  relaxing  of  the 
moral  fiber.  The  influence  is  not  only 
non-ethical,  it  may  be  immoral.  The 
revival  may  be  a  sensuous  stimulus, 
and  when  it  is  removed  men  yield 
again  to  their  sensual  appetites. 

This  accounts  for  the  temporary  in- 
fluence of  some  evangelism.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  thorough  teaching  and 


wise  appeal,  and  so  the  converts  are 
unstable.  These  are  the  hardest  peo- 
ple to  reclaim.  Their  first  impressions 
were  shallow,  and  they  can  be  touched, 
like  an  impaired  taste,  only  by  a 
greater  sensation.  But,  worst  of  all, 
there  are  many  turned  from  Chris- 
tianity by  the  unreal,  theatrical  ex- 
pression of  it.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  there  are  marked 
changes  of  life  even  from  an  un- 
worthy evangelism.  This  criticism 
is  not  against  evangelism  but  against 
the  men  who  wrongly  use  it. 

Probably  the  majority  of  present 
American  church-members  have  been 
brought  to  faith  by  special  revival 
services.  This  is  the  fact  found 
wherever  a  list  has  been  made.  It 
simply  indicates  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  Church  in  the  last  half 
century  has  been  by  revival  methods. 
But  such  evidence  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  outer  fact  but  the  deeper  one  of 
character  and  fitness.  Has  this 
method  produced  the  best  results  in 
character  and  is  it  best  fitted  to  the 
life  of  our  dayt 

II.  What  are  the  demands  of  a 
new  evangelism  t  The  old  evangelism 
was  carried  on  in  communities  largely 
homogeneous,  children  of  the  early 
settlers,  who  had  a  common  inheri- 
tance of  Bible  training  and  religious 
ideas.  There  are  such  communities 
now  where  mass  movements  in  re- 
ligious persuasion  may  still  be  suc- 
cessful. Recent  evangelism  has  se- 
cured its  results  chiefiy  from  Chris- 
tian congregations;  it  has  made  few 
conquests  from  the  unchurched 
masses  of  men.  This  was  proved  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  Torrey-Alex- 
ander  meetings  in  Great  Britain.  Now 
the  increased  divisions  of  classes  and 
social  conditions  and  races  make 
unity  of  impression  less  possible, 
make  it  harder  to  gather  great  audi- 
ences under  one  voice,  and  prevent 
the  rapid  contagion  of  feeling.  Other 
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methods  must  be  used  in  our  cities, 
often  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent 
foreign  or  children  of  foreigners. 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  need  of  new 
methods  and  new  devotion  if  we  are 
to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  our  land,  and  cer- 
tainly if  we  are  to  make  any  decided 
advance  in  Christian  life.  Our  home 
life  is  threatened  in  many  ways,  and 
we  are  not  sure  of  Christian  nurture 
even  in  families  active  in  the  Church. 
Our  Bible  school  is  on  the  way  to  a 
better  life ;  but  any  one  familiar  with 
present  Bible  instruction  must  con- 
fess that  it  is  very  imperfectly  done. 
And  yet  the  Bible  school  is  our  chief 
instrument.  The  public  school  in  a 
democracy  can  not  teach  religion ;  the 
home  does  not  do  it  well  enough ;  mul- 
titudes of  youth  will  be  untaught  in 
religion  unless  the  Church  does  it. 
There  is  now  a  great  leakage  in  our 
church  schools.  Half  of  the  pupils 
pass  out  without  decided  Christian 
faith.  Only  one  in  three  of  the  youth 
of  the  nation  is  under  Christian 
teaching.  Multitudes  of  men  have 
lapsed  from  faith  or  have  grown  up 
ignorant  and  indifferent  to  religion. 
The  mass  of  men  in  great  cities, 
especially  those  who  have  cast  off  old 
and  repressive  forms  of  the  Church, 
care  no  more  for  the  great  questions 
dear  to  us  than  for  last  year's  birds' 
nests.  Miss  Jane  Addams  recently 
spoke  to  the  Ministers  Association  of 
Chicago  on  the  relation  of  workmen 
to  the  Church,  and  she  startled  her 
hearers  by  saying  there  was  no  re- 
lation— ^the  workmen  of  Chicago 
hardly  knew  there  was  a  church  there. 
Pifty-six  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
America  are  without  even  nominal 
church  connection. 

Could  there  be  a  greater  challenge 
to  the  Church  f  The  evangel  has  not 
lost  its  power — Gtod  has  not  forgotten. 
But  this  divine  life  must  be  mediated 
by  the  Church  through  a  life  that  wit- 
nesses to  its  power  and  by  ways  that 


shall  be  convincing  and  life-giving. 

It  is  the  time  of  seeking  and  experi- 
menting. But  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  the  more  thoughtful  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  that  there  must  be 
more  timeliness,  more  adaptation, 
more  variety,  more  intelligent  use  of 
the  gospel  and  the  laws  of  the  human 
soul.  The  greatest  possible  apologetic 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  divine  fit- 
ness of  Christ  to  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  most  persuasive  evangelism 
is  in  so  presenting  Christ  that  he  shall 
have  this  adaptation  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  man's  nature  and  experience. 

From  all  this  experiment  and  from 
a  rapid  study  of  the  evangelism  of 
different  centuries,  what  practical 
suggestions  can  we  make  for  our  own 
workt  The  new  evangelism  will  have 
more  regard  for  the  p^chology  of 
conversion.  It  will  not  violate  the 
moral  nature  of  man  in  its  eagerness 
for  immediate,  visible  results.  It  will 
not  put  stress  upon  any  superficial 
action  that  can  be  tabulated,  but 
upon  the  new  motive  and  spirit  and 
on  the  change  of  character.  It  will 
recognize  the  unity  of  life,  that  vision 
and  conviction,  emotion  and  will,  are 
not  separate  but  are  inseparably  con- 
nected in  the  one  personality.  That 
no  life  can  grow  into  the  Christian 
image  without  an  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christian  truth,  that  no 
life  can  be  greatly  changed  unless  it 
sees  and  accepts  the  truths  of  the 
new  life.  This  is  always  at  the  heart 
of  the  most  wonderful  changes.  Saul 
thought  that  Jesus  was  the  foe  of  his 
nation  and  their  religious  hope,  that 
Jesus  was  dead  and  buried  and  that 
was  the  end  of  the  delusion.  But  the 
knowledge  of  the  living  Christ  re- 
moved his  prejudice  and  reversed  his 
life.  And  the  conviction  of  tiie  truth 
is  back  of  all  moral  change. 

So  a  better  evangelism  will  exalt 
the  teaching  function  of  the  Church. 
It  will  honor  the  pulpit  and  the  Bible 
school  and  try  in  every  way  to  recog- 
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nize  their  worth  and  strengthen  their 
influence.  All  great  evangelism  has 
come  from  great  truth.  Every  new 
era  of  spiritual  life  has  come  from 
the  rediscovery  or  reinterpretation  of 
the  gospeL  The  prophets  of  the 
Christian  centuries  have  been  men 
who  have  discovered  some  latent  or 
forgotten  factor  of  the  gospel,  or  car- 
ried the  truth  into  some  new  field  of 
life.  The  growing  phases  of  Christ 
have  been  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  the  age  and  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
new  day. 

The  new  evangelism  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  repeat  the  formulas 
of  a  past  age.  It  must  use  the  best 
light  the  spirit  of  truth  casts  upon 
our  own  age.  It  must  have  reasonable 
ideas  of  the  Bible,  and  state  its  truths 
so  as  to  command  the  respect  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women.  It  will  recog- 
nize different  interpretations  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  hold  its  own  views  in  the 
Christian  spirit  of  tolerance.  And  it 
must  state  its  gospel  not  in  archaic 
terms  that  limit  its  appeal  and  make 
it  impossible  to  some  of  the  finest 
spirits  of  our  time,  but  in  speech  that 
all  may  understand  and  that  conveys 
the  great  principles  of  life  to  all  men. 

The  new  evangelism  will  have  re- 
gard for  various  ages  and  conditions. 
The  old  evangelism  did  not  distin- 
guish sufiSciently  as  to  ages  and  con- 
ditions. It  was  inclined  to  treat  all 
alike,  the  children  and  youth  from 
Christian  homes  and  the  hardened 
sinners — ^men  who  had  grown  up  as 
practical  heathen.  The  new  evangel- 
ism tries  for  Pauline  adaptation,  if 
by  all  means  it  may  win  some.  It  is 
a  difference  both  in  doctrine  and 
psychology.  It  does  not  hold  that  we 
have  a  right  to  teach  the  sharp  and 
fast  classification  of  saints  and  sin- 
ners, that  the  "white  wings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  brood  over  all  men,  that 
Christ  meant  what  he  said  when  he 
called  little  children  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     It  uses  a  psy- 


chology that  shows  tl^at  character  \b 
the  refiiQt  of  the  proper  awakenmg 
and  unfolding  of  life.  Therefore  it 
recognizes  "Christian  nurture"  as  the 
first  and  most  important  dealing  of 
God  with  a  life  and  does  everything 
to  give  significance  to  child  life  and 
to  beautify  and  sanctify  the  life  of 
the  family. 

It  recognizes  that  the  truest  evan- 
gelism for  youth  from  Christian 
homes  or  brought  up  under  Christian 
infiuences  is  religious  education. 
That  it  must  make  the  best  use  of  the 
laws  of  education  in  the  interest  of 
the  Christian  life — suggestion  and 
imitation  and  self-expression.  That 
time  and  method  and  personal  in- 
fiuence  are  all-important  matters; 
that  it  may  be  a  grievous  sin  against 
children  and  youth  to  subject  them 
to  the  infiuences  of  mass  evangelism. 

We  ought  to  practise  what  we 
know — ^we  ought  to  refuse  to  be  stam- 
peded into  wrong  ways  by  popular 
clamor  or  by  impatience  for  imme- 
diate success.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  see  to  it  that  the  educational 
agencies  and  processes  of  the  Church 
have  the  evangelistic  aim  and  spirit 
The  growing  religious  life  should  have 
distinct  expression;  it  should  find 
its  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  its  part 
in  the  program  of  Christianity.  This 
means  definite  decision,  frank  and 
sincere  stand  for  the  things  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  There  can  be  no  rules  for 
securing  this.  It  is  a  personal  and 
spiritual  matter  and  should  be  done 
in  the  simplest  way  with  the  least  out- 
ward stress.  The  Christian  home  is 
the  best  agency;  the  pastor  who  is  a 
real  friend  of  children  and  youth  can 
be  a  wise  guide.  The  teacher  of  youth 
can  never  be  content  until  there  are 
evidences  of  a  positive  Christian  life. 
And  the  Church  by  its  method  and 
controlling  spirit  must  seek  to  win 
and  train  for  the  Christian  life. 

But  the  matter  can  not  end  with 
religious  education,  however  evange- 
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listic  its  aim.  Training  at  best  will 
be  imperfect.  Some  will  escape  from 
it.  In  the  changing  life  of  America, 
while  the  increase  of  the  Church  may 
have  equaled  the  increase  of  the  peo- 
ple, an  increasing  number  of  our 
people  are  wholly  secular  in  their  in- 
terests and  habits.  Millions  are 
neglected.  The  heathen  are  every- 
where at  our  door.  They  are  the 
toughest  problem  of  our  Christianity, 
the  greatest  challenge  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  age  calls  for  a  more  positive 
evangelism.    It  means  personal  evan- 
gelism first  of  all.    This  is  the  method 
of  Jesus  himself.    He  did  not  depend 
upon  impression  upon  masses  of  men. 
Even  where  he  spoke  to  many,  it  was 
to  a  smaller  group  close  to  him  that 
his  word  had  special  meaning.     He 
seemed  to  have  little  regard  for  num- 
bers but  supreme  regard  for  indi- 
viduals.    The   most   significant  and 
distinguished  incidents  of  the  gospels 
are  his  dealing  with  persons.    He  took 
infinite  patience  with  a  chosen  few, 
knowing     that     a    life     thoroughly 
awakened  and  trained  was  the  great- 
est force  for  a  new  world.    And  it  is 
90  now.    The  weakness  of  our  Chris- 
tianity has  been  its  mass  movements 
and  lack  of  personal  conversion.    A 
ministry   forever   seeking   the   indi- 
vidual as  Christ  did  will  be  the  great- 
est force  for  salvation.    A  church  so 
fully  Christian  as  to  have  personal  in- 
terest in  the  Christian  life  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  forever  widening  its 
circle  and  making  every  human  touch 
spiritual,  will  be  the  greatest  force 
for  the  kingdom  of  Qod.    In  fact,  we 
can  hardly  expect  any  marked  spiri- 
tual advance  until  the  Church  itself 
is  thus  quickened. 

And  there  is  a  proper  use  of  group 
and  mass  evangelism.  A  greater  use 
can  be  made  of  the  natural  associa- 
tion of  men  in  work  and  fraternal  re- 
lations. Shop  meetings  and  club 
meetings  are  suggestive  of  what  can 


be  done.  Laymen  may  often  be  of 
the  largest  use.  The  "Men  and  Re- 
ligion Movement"  shows  what  can  be 
done  to  impress  a  community  with  the 
reality  and  importance  of  religion. 

There  are  times  in  every  church 
when  special  emphasis  may  be  placed 
upon  evangelism.  In  a  busy  age, 
with  little  pause  and  meditation,  fed 
on  sensations  and  disinclined  to  seri- 
ous thought,  the  repetition  of  truth, 
the  constant  iteration  of  a  few  essen- 
tial truths,  is  the  law  of  impression. 
It  fixes  thought  on  religion,  it  opens 
the  heart  to  religious  impression,  it 
creates  conditions  for  the  effective 
working  of  the  Spirit.  The  pastor 
should  do  this  work  if  possible.  He 
best  knows  the  conditions  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  has  their  confidence,  he  can 
best  conserve  the  results.  If  others 
are  brought  in,  evangelists  or  pastors 
gifted  with  persuasive  appeals,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  these  be 
wise,  xmselfish,  spiritually  minded  men 
who  will  strengthen  the  Church,  not 
lead  to  an  eccentric  and  divided  faith. 

Mass  evangelism  may  still  have  its 
uses  in  neglected  conmixmities  or  for 
the  homeless  and  churchless  masses  of 
great  cities.  Its  true  use  is  not  for 
the  Church  but  for  those  outside.  It 
has  a  right  to  use  all  the  means  of 
suggestion — ^through  the  power  of 
song;  of  imitation  through  testimony 
and  example.  It  has  a  right  to  use 
any  means  that  shall  awaken  great 
enthusiasm  that  is  spontaneous  and 
genuine.  It  should  use  all  the  psy- 
chology of  the  crowd  for  impression 
and  directed  decision.  But  emotion 
should  be  rightly  and  ethically  con- 
trolled. There  should  be  strong  in- 
hibition of  everything  tending  to 
physical  excitation,  the  presenting  of 
the  gospel  in  its  larger  demands,  the 
appeal  to  the  nobler  motives,  so  that 
Christian  faith  shall  mean  the  act  of 
the  whole  man  and  lead  to  the  largest 
life. 

A  word  in  closing  about  pastoral 
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evangelism.  The  winning  of  men  to  as  to  lead  to  faith  and  confession.  He 
faith  should  be  ever  on  the  heart  of  will  always  sow,  tho  the  reaping 
the  true  minister,  and  constantly  ex-  may  not  be  continuous.  There  are 
prest  in  his  method.  He  will  have  periods  of  special  interest  in  religion 
lists  of  people  who  seem  interested  in  as  in  human  concern.  But  the  man 
the  gospel,  who  will  be  constant  ob-  who  regards  evangelism  as  the  con- 
jects  of  his  prayer  and  preaching.  He  stant  duty  of  the  pulpit,  as  the  pri- 
must  expect  their  conversion  and  mary  and  pressing  demand  of  the 
never  give  up  that  hope.  He  will  gospel,  will  often  have  the  prophet's 
constantly  study  the  best  approach  to  word  fulfilled  that  ''the  reapers  shall 
the  modem  mind,  and  of  the  particu-  overtake  the  sowers."  There  are 
lar  men  and  women  before  him.  He  possibilities  that  the  pulpit  has  bare- 
will  increasingly  plan  his  sermons  so  ly  touched  in  a  true  evangelism. 
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By  Our  London  Correspondent 
Domesticating  the  Supernattiral 

What  is  wrong  with  our  religion  f  The  Bev.  T.  J.  Hardj  sopplies  a  thought-provoking 
answer.  We  have  domesticated  its  "winged  Eros"  into  a  tame  ''angel  in  the  house.'*  We 
have  hamifssed  its  elemental  forces  to  moralistic  ends.  We  have  reduced  it  to  a  humble 
handmaid  of  good  conduct.  Writing  in  the  Hibheri  Journal,  Mr.  Hardy  castigates  the 
moralistic  outlook  which  culminated  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  dictum  that  Conduct 
(with  a  capital  G)  is  three-fourths  of  life  was  received  **hj  solemn  people  in  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  as  'a  revelation  from  Sinai' ";  when  everybody  asked.  Who  is  my  neighbor  t 
and  only  Herbert  Spencer,  Who  is  my  Qodf  Mr.  Hardy  thinks  that,  compared  to  this,  the 
faith  of  the  ancient  Briton  was  ''pure  religion  and  undefiled."  At  any  rate,  he  did  not 
attend  Stonehenge  with  a  view  to  "getting  good,"  nor  did  he  revere  his  religion  because  it 
kept  his  neighbor  from  stealing  his  coracle.  "He  was  religious  because  of  a  certain  wild 
necessity  in  him  ....  because  the  universal  within  him  sought  the  Universal  without." 

In  fact,  religion,  declares  Mr.  Hardy  boldly,  is  not  only  a  moral :  it  is  even  antagonistic 
to  morality.  The  moment  Christianity  is  introduced  into  a  primitive  community,  the  morals 
of  that  community  vanish  I  "If,  for  example,  our  lot  had  fallen  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  we 
should  to-day  be  bemoaning  the  decline  of  cannibalism,  and  financing  societies  for  its 
preservation.  .  .  .  When  the  apostle  warned  his  readers  to  'flee  fornication,'  he  was  saying 
something  absolutely  eccentric  Nor  did  he  give  any  reason  for  such  an  exhortation,  except 
the  mystic  reason  that  these  lusts  'war  against  the  souL'  It  is  not  'morality';  it  is  the 
life  of  the  soul  that  religion  rekindles."  The  principles  for  which  Christ  was  crucified  can 
not  be  called  "moral."  They  are  not  self -regarding;  they  are  not  other-regarding ;  they 
are  God-r^arding.  They  are  little  understood  among  us  and  seldom  acted  upon.  They 
seek  to  establish  a  supernatural  claim  on  the  whole  of  human  life. 

Mr.  Hardy's  thought,  paradoxical  in  form  as  it  is,  goes  very  deep.  Nietzsche's  revolt  has 
a  profound  significance  for  the  Christian  thinker,  and  the  note  it  struck  will  vibrate  for 
generations.  Mr.  Qladstone  warned  emotional  devotees  not  to  let  their  religion  spoil  their 
morality:  rhe  time  has  come  for  us  to  beware  lest  our  morality  spoil  our  religion. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Philistines 

Professor  Qarstang,  the  well-known  archeologist,  has  returned  to  Palestine  in  order 
to  investigate  more  fully  the  vexed  problem  of  the  Philistines.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  conducting  excavations  on  the  sites  of  Ascalon  and  Gazi;  but  so  far  com- 
paratively little  has  been  unearthed  that  would  throw  much  light  upon  the  history  of  that 
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mjsteriouB  race.  Bfanj  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Philistines, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  eame  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ojrpnis.  Bat  that  is 
about  as  far  as  we  have  got,  and  Professor  Garstang  thinks  that  the  present  series  of 
ezeavations  will  take  nearly  twenty  years  to  complete. 

Now  that  we  are  witnessing  a  great  revival  of  exploration  in  Palestine,  it  is  well  to 
ask  what  precise  value  for  religion  these  investigations  possess.  Only  an  ignorant  person 
could  deny  that  exploration  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testamenta  and  that  it  has  supplied  corroborative  evidence  of  the  highest  value,  which 
neither  the  apologist  nor  the  scholar  can  afford  to  neglect.  But  one  feels  none  the  less  that 
a  certain  disproportionate  emphasis  upon  such  investigations — an  attitude  popularized  by 
Professor  Ramsay —  is  in  some  quarters  creating  a  view  of  Scripture  which  is  more  anti- 
quarian than  vitaL  True,  the  explorer  and  excavator  can,  even  by  a  single  discovery,  throw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  an  obscure  text  or  corroborate  a  Scriptural  statement ;  but  the  apolo- 
getic value  of  their  discoveries  is  only  subsidiary.  After  all,  the  characteristic  quality  of 
a  really  effective  apologetic  is  spiritual;  it  has  always  been  by  spiritual  arguments  that 
men  are  finally  convinced  and  convictions  victoriously  established.  The  scholar  who  will 
ultimately  do  more  for  the  interpretation  and  vindication  of,  say,  St.  Paul's  epistles,  is  not 
the  explorer  who  has  been  to  Iconium,  tho  he  has  his  own  honorable  place,  but  the  inter- 
preter of  spiritual  insight,  and  the  apologist  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  apostle. 

'*The  Lazy  God  Evolution" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to-day  the  "immovable  East''  is  in  vigorous  motion,  and 
that  India  especially  is  discovering  the  significance  of  positive,  personal  energy— -destructive 
energy  if  need  be — ^in  the  great  battle  for  right.  Whatever  view  be  taken  of  Mahatma 
Ohandi,  and  his  non-cooperation  movement,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  infused  a  new  quality 
into  the  soul  of  India;  or  rather,  that  he  has  liberated  a  dormant  quality.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  Indian  Social  Beformer  (an  anti-Ghandi  journal,  be  it  noted)  a  Syrian  Chris- 
tian criticizes  the  attitude  which  says,  ''Why  increase  effort  and  suffering;  why  not  bide 
God's  timef  God's  in  his  heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world!"  He  contends  against  such 
quietism  that  if  it  could  be  said  of  anyone  that  he  came  upon  the  scene  in  God's  good  time 
it  could  surely  be  said  of  Christ.  But  if  that  be  so,  why  was  he  crucified  t  If  he  had  waited 
and  allowed  the  forces  of  evolution  to  do  their  work,  might  he  not  have  come  to  an  expec- 
tant world  ready  to  receive  him  with  outstretched  armsf  And  then,  using  a  phrase  that 
suggests  the  active  West  rather  than  the  pensive  East,  he  says,  "No ;  it  is  not  such  a  tardy 
consummation  as  the  lazy  God  Evolution  brings  forth  that  love  regards  as  the  fulness  of 
time.'  For  love  the  time  is  fulfilled  when  its  own  suffering  and  sacrifice  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  achieving  some  good.  The  harvest  to  it  is  already  ripe;  only  the  laborers  are 
few.  There  is  an  enemy  sowing  tares  in  the  world,  and  the  mere  process  of  the  suns  will, 
therefore,  never  bring  about  the  millennium."  People  quote,  'Tirst  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  com  in  the  ear";  and  say  that  the  fulness  of  time  is  when  the  next  step  can 
be  taken  without  effort.  But  is  this  the  test  in  human  lifef  The  human  child  is  surely 
bom  "in  the  fulness  of  time,"  just  as  the  com  is;  but  it  is  bom  of  pain  and  anguish — 
not  "without  effort."  Talents  are  not  vegetable  seeds.  Things  do  not  "turn  up"  in  society, 
unless  someone  "turns  them  up."  The  writer  pleads  for  non-cooperation  with  evil.  What- 
ever be  true  of  Ghandi's  practical  policy  and  of  the  errors  of  his  followers,  his  principle  of 
non-violent  non-cooperation  with  that  which  we  believe  to  be  evil  is  the  only  true  Christian 
philosophy. 

Brotherhood  in  Egypt 

The  World  Brotherhood  movement  has  come  to  stay,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  land  In 
Christendom  where  it  has  not  some  footing.  Critics  have  arisen,  of  course,  and  their  main 
contention  is  that  the  movement  stands  for  little  more  than  a  big  tAllHng  campaign — ^that 
it's  an  affair  of  big  meetings,  popular  speeches,  rousing  sing-songs,  and  vociferous  cheering, 
and  that  is  about  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  movements  are  beset  by  the  peril  of 
degenerating  into  a  "hot-air  machine,"  but  the  promoters  of  world  brotherhood  are  doing 
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their  best  to  inspire  the  local  leaders  with  a  passion  for  translating  their  ideals  into  action. 
In  Egypt  a  yonng  brotherhood,  dating  from  1916,  has  made  a  record  well  worth  noting. 
This  movement  was  founded  mainly  by  men  in  khaki,  and  from  the  first  British  and  Egyp- 
tion  members  met  together  in  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  fellowship.  Two  years  later,  in 
1918,  the  cry  of  the  outcast  children  in  the  streets  of  Cairo — the  result  of  easy  divorce — 
knocked  upon  the  heart  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  immediately  the  impulse  was  acted  upon. 
A  great  feast  was  prepared  for  these  waifs  and  strays,  and  they  came  in  their  hundreds  and 
consumed  like  famished  dogs  the  good  things  provided,  a  wild  cheer  rending  the  air  when 
cooked  meat  came  upon  the  scene.  There  they  were,  a  pitiable  mass  of  degraded  childhood, 
filthy  beyond  description,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  boys  under  twelve  the  victims  of 
venereal  diseaise.  The  members  of  the  brotherhood  began  to  investigate  the  hideous  facts, 
and,  in  1920,  with  the  sympathy  and  concurrence  of  Mohammedan  leaders,  they  opened  an 
industrial  training  home  for  these  unfortunate  boys — an  institution  of  which  any  society 
might  be  proud.  Every  boy  is  given  an  elementary  education  and  equipped  to  earn  an 
independent  living,  and  it  is  scarcely  credible,  yet  happily  true,  that  these  children,  all 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  hitherto  regarded  as  worse  than  useless,  should  today  be 
producing  carpets  and  furniture  that  can  compete  with  those  made  by  the  much  older 
students  of  the  government  Arts  and  Grafts  schools.  Moreover,  these  boys  are  developing 
into  true  'little  brothers."  They  have  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  Home,  and  are  showing 
great  capacity  for  kindness  and  self-sacrifice. 
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What  are  the  true  issues  involved  in  the  great  strikes  that  have  marked 
and  marred  the  summer  t    The  mere  newspaper  reader  who  tried  to  define  the 

quarrel  of  operator  and  miner,  railway  executive  and  shop- 
The  Moral  man,  might  well  have  given  the  problem  up  in  despair. 

Issues  of  Watching  their  mutual  recrimination,  the  indifference  of 

the  Strikes  the  coal  operator  to  the  urgent  need  of  the  public,  the 

violence  and  bitterness  of  the  miners,  the  shameful  crime 
of  Herrin,  the  intractability  of  the  railway  executives,  the  note  of  triumph 
with  which  shopmen  proclaimed  from  time  to  time  the  falling  oflf  in  equipment 
and  the  danger  of  travel,  together  with  the  brutal  abandonment  of  trains  by 
members  of  other  brotherhoods  in  the  heat  of  the  western  desert,  he  was 
tempted  to  cry  "a  plague  on  both  your  houses."  There  is  no  denying  the 
encouragement  that  such  things  give  to  cynicism,  bitterness,  and  malice.  But 
bitterness,  cynicism,  and  malice  will  never  solve  our  social  problems.  Nothing 
can  be  really  settled  here  until  it  is  settled  right. 

Some  things  stand  out  clearly  as  moral  issues.  They  are  too  often 
regarded  now  as  academic  and  impracticable ;  but  in  the  end  the  moral  issue 
will  prove  to  be  most  intimately  bound  up  with  a  practical  solution  of  our 
difSculties. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  fact  that  great  industries  exist  primarily  for 
the  public  service.  The  railway  executives  have  made  considerable  advance  in 
their  understanding  of  this  truth.  The  greater  "brotherhoods"  of  railway 
employees  show  at  times  a  glimmer  of  it;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
absent  from  the  thought  of  the  shopmen.  The  inconvenience  of  the  public, 
deepening  sometimes  into  danger  and  suffering,  has  proved  a  handy  stick 
wherewith  to  beat  the  enemy — only  this  and  nothing  more.  The  coal  operators 
still  seem  quite  oblivious  of  this  foundation  stone  of  their  continued  existence; 
and  the  miners'  unions  are  in  little  better  case.  At  least,  if  the  need  and 
anxiety  of  the  public  have  any  influence  upon  their  leaders'  action  except  to 
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serve  as  a  possible  weapon  in  the  conflict,  the  fact  has  been  successfully 
concealed. 

A  second  moral  issue  involved  in  the  two  great  strikes  and  one  that  mnst 
be  recognized  before  industrial  peace  can  come  to  stay  is  that  of  according  to 
the  worker  some  positive  "stake"  in  industry  beyond  a  bare  wage.  We  are  told 
that  this  is  an  exceedingly  difiScult  thing  to  do.  It  may  be  admitted;  but  it 
remains  no  less  a  necessary  thing.  Wages  have  recently  been  offered  in  some 
of  the  mines  that,  if  they  could  be  earned  the  year  around,  would  seem  to  the 
average  man  to  be  extravagant;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average 
preacher  the  wages  paid  to  the  higher  classes  of  railway  employees  are  quite 
beyond  his  own  expectations.  He  has,  however,  certain  compensating  rewards 
in  that  a  position  of  leadership  and  some  opportunity  for  initiative  are 
accorded  him.  These  can  not,  of  course,  be  generally  distributed  through  a 
vast  and  highly  organized  industry;  but  something  can  be  done  to  convince 
the  worker  that  he  is  more  than  a  cog  in  the  machine ;  that  his  interests  in  the 
way  of  steady  employment,  of  as  good  a  wage  as  the  industry  will  bear,  and 
of  recognition  of  any  special  service  or  method  originating  with  him  will  be 
generously  and  humanely  considered.  It  is  claimed  that  these  things  are 
impossible  under  a  system  of  private  or  corporate  ownership.  We  incline  to 
believe  that  there  is  larger  opportunity  for  them  there,  if  they  are  really 
sought  for,  than  under  government  control  with  its  tendency  to  formality  ahd 
red  tape,  dry  rot  and  waste.  But  an  option  between  the  two  is  likely  to  be 
eventually  forced.  The  managers  of  private  and  corporate  industry  and  the 
leaders  of  union  labor  must  somewhere  learn  the  secrets  of  service  and  the 
practise  of  a  higher  humanity  or  both  will  be  dealt  with  by  a  patient  public 
whose  patience  has  been  at  last  worn  out.  The  people  are  greater  than  any 
portion  of  the  people ;  the  "stable  majesty  of  the  moral  order"  still  reigns. 


By  these  words,  in  his  notable  sermon  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Dr.  Jowett  describes  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.    They  are  worth  the  consid- 
eration of  every  preacher  as  he  reviews  his  choice  of  a 
The  Sacred  life  work,  considers  his  place  in  the  world,  and  in  particular 

Apostolate  of        plans  his  scheme  of  sermons  for  the  year.    He  may  very 
Love  and  Grace    likely  feel  that  he  stands  apart  from  the  world's  affairs; 

too  much  apart,  indeed,  to  exert  any  material  influence 
upon  their  direction.  It  should  encourage  him  to  realize  that  one  reason  why 
he  seems  to  stand  apart  from  the  surface  activities  of  life  is  that  he  is  in 
reality  close  to  its  heart.  In  preaching  and  practising  a  gospel  of  grace  he  is 
at  the  springs  of  redeeming  motive.  From  that  fountain  the  thirst  of  restless 
and  striving  man  must  be  finally  quenched,  if  quenched  at  all.  What,  for 
example,  shall  heal  the  wounds  that  war  has  made  T  What  shall  establish  good 
relations  with  our  late  enemies  T  Nothing  in  the  world  but  the  spirit  of  funda- 
mental good-will  which  was  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  will  lead  us  not 
merely  to  be  formally  forgiving  as  a  Christian  duty  but  so  to  examine  all 
questions  at  issue  as  to  bring  an  understanding  heart  to  their  solution.  Good 
breeds  good  nowhere  more  certainly  than  in  the  realm  of  will,  as  has  been 
notably  manifested  in  the  regions  lately  hostile  to  us  where  representative 
friends  have  been  at  work  fighting  famine  and  rescuing  the  lives  of  children. 
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What  are  the  most  significant  things  for  America  in  the  anarchy  which  has 
afflicted  unhappy  Ireland  this  past  summer!  The  manner  in  which  the 
patience  and  self-restraint  of  England  have  availed  to  pluck  out  the  sting  of 
bitterness  that  has  so  long  rankled  in  the  minds  of  Irishmen,  and  the  degree 
in  which  the  agitation  against  Great  Britain  has  died  down  in  the  United 
States.  What  shall  heal  the  open  wound  that  weakens  our  whole  industrial 
system  and  threatens  to  poison  the  health  of  our  body  politic?  What,  indeed, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  preceding  editorial,  but  a  bringing  of  our  industrial 
problems  into  the  presence  of  the  "stable  majesty  of  the  moral  order"  and  a 
solemn  consideration  of  the  moral  issues  involved  in  a  spirit  of  sacrificial  good- 
will t  The  friendly  imperative  of  a  voice  clearly  uttering  such  truths  as  these 
is  one  of  the  most  haunting  things  in  the  world.  Christ's  message  of  love  and 
grace  is  like  the  voice  of  God  walking  in  the  garden  of  old.  However  deep  we 
try  to  hide  ourselves,  it  seeks  us  out.  It  is  finally  inevitable  and  will  not  be 
gainsaid.  The  preacher  who  is  its  true  and  whole-hearted  organ  may  be 
perfectly  sure  of  his  mission  and  his  place.  He  is,  we  repeat,  at  the  heart  of 
things.  His  words  to-day,  even  when  they  seem  to  have  but  a  careless  hearing, 
are  establishing  the  basis  of  significant  memories  to-morrow.  The  future  is 
with  him  because  his  message  is  one  of  fundamental  good-will;  and  the 
problems  of  the  world  must  wait  until  the  "sacred  apostolate  of  love  and  grace" 
shall  have  thrust  the  key  of  good-will  into  their  locks.    Nothing  else  will  serve. 

This  generation  is  getting  a  good  idea  of  the  sinister  meaning  of  the 
word  diplomacy ;  it  is  learning  that  the  stroke  of  a  pen  may  do  more  damage 

and  undo  more  good  than  a  dozen  battles.  Soldiers  are 
Some  More  trained  to  kill,  as  every  child  knows;  but  what  about 

Humanity  international  politicians!     Are  they  still  expected  to  lie 

and  bully  and  cheat  and  cajole  t  Of  course,  a  thinking 
man  knows  what  to  expect  from  politicians  who  talk  peace  with  pistols  and 
platitudes  in  their  hip-pockets,  and  therefore  can  not  be  disappointed  at  the 
spectacle  staged  in  various  countries  by  their  respective  champions.  But 
there  is  danger  that  the  unsophisticated  turn  cynic  when  they  discover  how 
pitifully  low  their  idols  have  fallen.    And  that  must  be  avoided  at  all  events. 

The  United  States  of  Europe  is  still  a  beautiful  dream.  The  division  of 
Europe  into  well-defined  economic  and  political  camps  has  at  last  been  ac- 
complished— a  consummation  which  everybody  but  blind  demagogs  foresaw 
long  ago.  But  we  must  not  put  this  all  into  the  shoes  of  the  politicians. 
They  are  no  worse  than  the  folk  who  support  them.  Every  nation  has  the 
representatives  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  informs  us  that  the  world  needs  a  new  type  of  statesmen, 
men  who  "actually  comprehend  the  meaning  of  humanity."  This  may  seem 
a  bit  late  to  some.  Some  are  capable  of  asking,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  whether 
this  humanity  business  was  not  all  settled  on  the  battle-fields  and  in  the  bond- 
raising  drives?  They  remember  having  heard  something  about  humanity  of 
late.  It  is  not  too  late  for  honest  people  to  speak  out  and  to  disown  these 
petty  politicians  who  play  with  empires  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse.  Once 
there  were  preachers  who  told  kings  and  queens  the  truth  to  their  faces.  We 
do  not  hear  that  the  "leaders"  are  much  exercised  at  the  schemes  that  are 
grounded  upon  trickery  and  fear. 

These  nations  have  talked  loudly  about  being  saviors  of  society,  cham- 
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pions  of  humanity.  Are  they  holding  their  spokesmen  to  a  strict  account 
of  their  actions  in  translating  the  claims  into  reality!  It  speaks  volumes 
either  for  abysmal  stupidity  or  for  blithe  optimism  to  have  a  man  expect, 
after  the  happenings  of  the  last  six  years,  that  statesmen  anywhere  could  be 
in  training  for  the  salvation  of  humanity.  What  school  of  statesmen  ever 
concerned  itself  about  such  a  program!  Let  us  do  what  we  can,  by  the  grace 
of  heaven,  to  help  bleeding  humanity,  but  let  us  not  conjure  up  a  mirage  for 
credulous  people. 

Is  there  then  no  help  for  the  weak!  Assuredly.  Any  nation  that  is 
willing  to  help  itself,  if  given  a  chance,  will  help  humanity.  This  is  not  so 
cruel  and  unscriptural  as  it  sounds — it  is  the  very  law  of  nature.  This  self- 
help  may  come  by  the  way  of  self-sacrifice,  it  may  come  by  being  a  servant, 
it  may  come  by  being  healthy  and  honest  and  hopeful ;  it  must  come  through 
the  expression  of  its  natural  genius  and  character.  No  tribe  of  professional 
statesmen  can  rob  the  world  of  the  example  of  true  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Also,  those  who  are  so  concerned  about  having  humanity  saved  may 
discover  that,  as  usual,  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
By  a  queer  caprice  or  law  of  things  the  crucified  always  determine  the  fate 
of  the  cmcifiers.  Any  one  who  remembers  that  need  not  get  excited  at  the 
blindness  and  the  selfishness  of — "statesmen." 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  is  calling  attention  once  more  to  the 
gruesome  fact  implied  in  the  caption.    The  Nationalist  Turks  are  carrying 

out  ruthlessly  and  unhindered  their  proclaimed  purpose  of 
Dire  Tragedy  exterminating  Armenian,  Greek,  Syrian,  and  other  Christians 
In  the  in  the  Near  East.    They  propose  to  accomplish  the  annihila- 

Near  E^t         tion  of  Christianity  in  that  entire  region. 

The  Federal  Council  notes  that  the  Baptist  churches, 
north  and  south,  the  Presbyterian  Church  north,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  others  have  called  for  governmental  intervention  by  the  United  States 
and  European  countries  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  Armenian  nation  and  to 
intervene  in  behalf  of  these  other  Christian  peoples. 

For  the  salving  of  them  from  physical  extinction  through  forced  migra- 
tion, starvation,  and  exposure  Americans  alone  have  expended  over  fifty 
million  dollars.  This  has  gone  into  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  children  and 
adults,  into  building  up  or  creating  industry,  into  restoration  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  like.  Are  all  these  and  other  efforts  to  be  lost  while  Christian 
nations  stand  by  knowing  the  facts,  witnessing  the  tragedy,  but  supinely 
consenting  to  it  by  inaction  T  Even  the  investigation  once  proposed  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned  because,  forsooth,  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrors 
protested  and  refused  opportunity  to  seek  the  evidence. 

Let  us  "speak  out  in  meeting."  Great  Britain  and  France  conquered 
the  Turks  in  the  Near  East;  they  had  power  then  to  make  terms  with  the 
Turk,  they  now  have  mandates  in  the  region.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  these 
"Christian"  i)owers  refuse  to  exercise  restraint  lest  their  Moslem  subjects 
elsewhere  complain  that  they  defend  Christians  against  Moslem  ferocity? 
We  urge  our  own  government  to  make  emphatic  and  outspoken  protest  to 
Great  Britain  and  France  against  this  breach  of  duty  as  respects  both 
humanity  and  religion.    Christian  sentiment  should  be  aroused. 


^  speaker  and  Audience^ 


HOMILETIC  GAMBITS 

The  Rev.  George  H.  Hubbabd,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Don't  be  shocked.    I  am  not  "mak-     few  preachers  who  invite  defeat  for 


ing  game"  of  the  preacher  or  his  work. 
I  have  good  precedents  for  my  figure. 
Paul  the  apostle  filched  many  a  type 
of  Christian  life  and  service  from  the 
contests  of  the  arena.  Ay,  and  a 
greater  than  Paul  drew  spiritual  les- 
sons from  the  games  of  the  children 
in  the  market-place.  Is  it  any  less 
fitting  to  point  a  moral  for  preachers 
with  a  suggestion  from  the  chess 
board  T 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiate  let 
me  premise  that  a  ''gambit"  is  an  op- 
ening in  chess,  consisting  of  the  first 
few  moves  in  the  game,  by  means  of 
which  the  player  seeks  to  secure  a 
favorable  grouping  of  his  important 
pieces  for  attack  and  defense,  and  so 
prepares  the  way  for  final  victory. 
The  ''homiletic  gambit,"  therefore, 
implies  such  an  introduction  to  the 
sermon  or  other  pulpit  exercise  as 
shall  ensure  an  effective  result  for  the 
entire  effort.  The  success  or  failure 
of  a  sermon  often  lies  in  the  first  three 
or  four  sentences.  If  these  be  signifi- 
cant, if  they  secure  attention  or  pique 
curiosity,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
"hold  one's  audience"  for  a  half  hour. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  grip 
in  them,  the  audience  may  go  wool- 
gathering at  once,  and  the  sermon  will 
be  wasted. 

A  certain  opening  in  chess  is  known 
as  "the  fool's  mate"  because  it  makes 
possible  the  defeat  of  the  player  in 
three  moves.  Another  opening  bears 
the  more  dignified  title  of  "the  schol- 
ar's mate"  because  it  demands  five 
moves  for  defeat.    There  are  not  a 
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their  sermons  in  the  first  three  min- 
utes. Others,  perhaps  more  scholarly, 
keep  up  appearances  for  five  minutes. 
But  in  either  case  the  preacher  is 
checkmated  before  he  has  fairly 
warmed  up  to  his  work. 

The  "fool's  mate,"  homileticaUy 
speaking,  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
pure  conventionalism.  The  text  is  an- 
nounced Sunday  after  Sunday  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way.  Then  there  is  a 
brief  "exposition,"  or  discussion  of 
the  "context,"  not  because  these  are 
at  all  necessary  or  germane  to  the 
topic  in  hand,  but  by  way  of  padding. 
They  demand  little  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  preacher  and  inspire  less 
on  the  part  of  his  hearers.  But  they 
are  the  proper  thing.  Who  cares 
whether  St.  Paul  was  in  Jerusalem  or 
Jericho  when  he  wrote  a  g^ven  verse  t 
Who  is  interested  in  the  fine  shades  of 
meaning  conveyed  by  particular 
Greek  words  T  Surely  not  the  average 
layman.  A  look  at  the  clock,  a  yawn, 
or  a  restless  rustle  may  announce 
"Checkmate!"  within  three  minutes 
for  such  dawdling. 

Here  is  a  scholar  who  has  a  vital 
message  wrought  out  with  great  care. 
His  introduction  is  fresh  and  ger- 
mane. But  his  first  sentence  contains 
a  hundred  and  fifty  words,  and  long 
ones  at  that.  His  second  sentence  fol- 
lows with  two  hundred  words,  mostly 
of  Latin  derivation.  And  so  he  goes 
on.  Only  trained  minds  by  giving 
careful  attention  can  follow  him 
through  his  devious  windings  of 
thought  and  over  numerous  hurdles 
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of  comma  and  semi-colon.  And  so  he, 
too,  if  he  have  keen  ears,  may  hear 
the  "Checkmate !"  before  the  first  five 
minntes  are  past. 

Epigrams  are  good  materials  for' 
the  gambit.  Only  they  must  be  real 
epigrams,  not  mere  rhetorical  spark- 
lers. Pack  a  vital  theme  into  six 
Anglo-Saxon  words,  announce  it  in  a 
clear,  incisive  fashion,  and  the  audi- 
ence will  at  once  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Then  it  is  easy  to  hold  them 
for  the  allotted  time  and  win  a  vic- 
tory. If  you  must  expound  the  text, 
do  it  in  a  crisp  fashion.  Don't  dilly- 
dally with  it.  Get  it  out  of  the  way 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Exposition  is 
soporific.  Sacrifice  a  few  pawns  of 
rhetoric  or  scholasticism.  Get  your 
major  pieces  where  they  can  rake  the 
board.  Play  promptly  but  carefully ; 
and  announce  "Checkmate!"  before 
your  hearers  expect  it. 

So,  too,  with  your  pulpit  prayers. 
The  average  extemporaneous  prayer 
is  dull,  monotonous,  commonplace.  In 
most  churches  where  such  prayers  are 
the  custom,  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
congregation  can  easily  keep  several 
words  ahead  of  the  minister,  because 
they  know  the  prayer  by  heart.  How 
can  the  ordinary  preacher  escape  this 
tendency  to  monotonous  expression  in 
prayer!  Must  he  write  out  and  mem- 
orize his  pulpit  prayers  for  each  suc- 
cessive service  and  so  lay  upon  him- 
self a  great  extra  burden  T  The 
answer  is  in  the  "gambit." 

The  "Invocation"  may  easily  be 
made  a  gambit  for  the  entire  service. 
This  means  a  fresh,  apt  and  incisive 
invocation  for  each  Sunday  of  the 
year.  A  brief  collect  from  the  Angli- 
can prayer-book  will  serve  for  one 
Sunday,  a  verse  from  the  psalms  for 
another,  a  prayerful  utterance  from 
one  of  the  epistles  for  a  third,  a  stanza 
of  a  prayer-hymn  for  a  fourth,  an 
original  and  unhackneyed  production 
for  a  fifth,  and  so  on.  No  invocation 
should  consist  of  more  than  three  or 


four  brief  sentences.    It  is  not  a  gen- 
eral prayer,  only  a  gambit. 

For  the  "pastoral  prayer"  two  or 
three  carefully  prepared  sentences  as 
an  opening  gambit  will  serve  to  lift 
the  mind  out  of  its  conventional  ruts 
and  set  it  off  on  a  fresh  track.  In  this 
way  the  preacher  will  compel  his 
hearers  to  listen  and  will  checkmate 
the  devil  of  inattention. 


"Applied  Christianity" 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  T.^  has  an  Automobile 
Corps  whose  object  is  to  bring  people  to 
church  who  could  not  otherwise  atttend. 

The  f  oUowing  letter  has  been  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  church  and  congregation  who 
owns  an  automobile,  and  a  generous  response 
has  been  made  to  it: 

There  are  some  fifty  members  and  atten- 
dants of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  whom  you  are  one  who  own  automobUes. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  living  in 
Mount  Vernon  who  would  be  glad  to  attend 
our  Sunday  morning  service  if  means  of 
conveyance  were  provided  them.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  volunteer  First  Con- 
gregatiomil  Church  Motor  Corps  be  organ- 
ized whose  privilege  it  wUl  be  to  do  this 
work.  The  duties  of  this  corps  wiU  be 
moderately  light,  providing  thirty-six  vol- 
unteers can  be  secured  and  the  work  di- 
vided among  them. 

To  make  a  beginning  three  cars  each 
Sunday  morning  will  8i2ice;  as  the  work 
grows,  six  ears  should  be  ample.  By  this 
you  wiU  see  a  caU  would  come  to  you  but 
once  in  six  weeks.  Admit  that  nine  cars 
would  be  needed,  even  then  you  would  be 
called  upon  once  every  four  weeks. 

The  program  wiU  be  for  our  pastor  or 
any  of  our  members  to  phone  me  at  my 
residence  graving  name  and  address  of  those 
who  desire  to  attend  church  the  following 
Sunday  A.  M.  In  turn  I  phone  a  sufficient 
number  of  volunteers  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, calling  those  whose  turn  it  is  to  serve, 
avoiding  duplication  as  far  as  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  work  "worth 
whUe.''  We  make  the  privilege  which  is 
granted  us  available  to  those  whom  age  or 
physical  condition  deny  on  account  of  lack 
of   conveyance. 

To  me  this  is  practical  Christianity  prop- 
erly applied.  Wul  you  be  one  to  volunteer  f 
Call  me  on  the  phone,  Hillcrest  271,  and 
say  "yes,''  or  write  me  to  the  same  effect. 
**Do  it  now  I" 

This  is  signed  by  the  chairman  in  charge 
of  the  work. 
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KINDLING  AND  INSPIRING  THOUGHTS 

Qenius  is  jmtience.    Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Ton  can't  beat  the  combination  of  enthuBi^sm  and  common  sense.    William  Feathib. 

Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invisible  sun  within  ns.     Sir  Thokas  Bbowhi. 

Faith  must  not  be  inert  and  alone,  but  accompanied  with  investigations.  Clkmimt  or 
Alexandria. 

No  silence  is  possible  when  once  the  Everlasting  Melody  has  caught  us  by  the  hand 
and  by  the  heart.    W.  A.  Quale. 

A  man  must  be  very  careful,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  once  incisively  observed,  to  prevent  hii 
religion  from  damaging  his  morality.    F.  W.  Bobeham. 

The  prophet  should  have  not  only  range  of  vision,  but  penetration  as  welL  He  shonld 
look  far  out  upon  life,  and  also  far  into  it.    Damon  Dalrymplb. 

My  imagination  would  never  have  served  me  as  it  has,  but  for  the  habit  of  common- 
place, humble,  patient,  daily,  toiling,  drudging  attention.    Chablss  Dickenb. 

Man  is  not  bom  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe,  but  to  find  out  where  the  probleB 
begins  and  then  to  restrain  himself  within  the  limits  of  the  comprehensible.    CK>sthb. 

A  mind  not  wholly  wishful  to  reach  the  truth,  or  to  rest  in  it  or  obey  it  when  found,  is  to 
that  extent  a  mind  impervious  to  truth  and  incapable  of  unbiased  belief.    W.  L.  Davidson. 

The  absolute  things,  the  last  things,  the  overlapping  things,  are  the  truly  philosophie 
concerns;  all  superior  minds  feel  seriously  about  them,  and  the  mind  with  the  shortest 
views  is  simply  the  mind  of  the  more  shallow  man.    William  James. 

True  religion  is  rational:  if  it  excludes  reason,  it  is  self -condemned.  And  reason  with- 
out religion  fails  of  its  object;  since,  if  philosophy  can  find  no  place  for  religion,  it  can  not 
explain  man.    Aubrey  Moore. 

I  spoke  a  kind  word,  almost  thoughtlessl^r,  and  a  long  time  afterward  one  thanked  me 
for  it,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Then  I  thought,  since  kindness  costs  so  little,  and  helps  so 
much,  why  am  I  not  always  kindf    W.  E.  Barton. 

It  is  quite  as  easy  to  hypnotize  oneself  into  imbecility  by  repeating  in  solemn  tones, 
'^Progress,  Democracy,  Corporate  Unity,"  as  by  the  blessed  word  Mesopotamia,  or,  like  the 
Indians,  by  repeating  the  mystic  word  ''Om"  five  hundred  times  in  succession.  Dean  Inoe. 
Christianity  can  be  ultimately  and  comprehensively  conceived  only  in  the  developmental 
sense,  as  the  product  of  actual  persons  working  out  their  religious  problems  in  immediate 
contact  with  their  several  worlds  of  reality.      Shirley  J.  Case. 

On  one  occasion  some  one,  upon  hearing  Beethoven  rendering  his  great  pastoral  sym- 
phony, said  to  the  musician,  '1  have  never  heard  sounds  like  that  in  the  country.''  'Neither 
have  I,''  replied  the  great  master,  "but  that  is  how  I  felt  when  I  was  in  the  country." 
Samuel  Judson  Porter. 

Continue  to  act  thus,  my  dear  Lueilius — set  yourself  free  for  your  own  sake;  gather 
and  save  your  time,  which  till  lately  has  been  forced  from  you,  or  filched  away,  or  has 
merely  slipt  from  your  hands.  Make  yourself  believe  the  truth  of  my  words — ^that  cer- 
tain moments  are  torn  from  us,  that  some  are  gently  removed,  and  that  others  glide  beyond 
our  reach.    The  most  disgraceful  kind  of  loss,  however,  is  that  due  to  carelessness. — Senboa. 

Be  on  thy  guard,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  steady  judgment  and  action,  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  gentleness  toward  those  who  try  to  hinder  or  otherwise  trouble  thee.  For  this  also 
is  a  weakness,  to  be  vexed  at  them,  as  well  as  to  be  diverted  from  thy  course  of  action  and 
to  give  way  through  fear;  for  both  are  equally  deserters  from  their  post,  the  man  who  does 
it  through  fear,  and  the  man  who  is  alienated  from  him  who  is  by  nature  a  kinsman  and  a 
friend. — ^Marcus  Aurelius. 

A  democracy  which  has  only  learned  to  read,  without  learning  to  weig^  and  to  dis- 
criminate, is  a  much  greater  danger  to  the  world  than  its  illiterate  aneestors,  for  It  is 
much  more  liable  to  be  misled.  Without  judgment  the  man  follows  his  favorite  newspaper 
blindly,  hoping  all  things,  believing  all  things.  Now,  a  man  who  does  that  is  no  iddt 
better  than  the  man  who,  in  the  old  days,  voted  according  to  the  directionB  of  hia  landlord 
or  his  priest.    Lord  Bryoe. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  PASTORAL  CALLING 

President  Philip  Wendell  Crannell,  D.D.,  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


So  long  as  human  sonls  are  indi- 
vidual, needing  individual  care,  en- 
couragement, and  nurture,  so  long 
will  the  "pastoral  call"  have  its  legiti- 
mate and  important  place  in  the 
church  life  and  the  minister's  activ- 
ity. Our  increasing  modem  complex- 
ity is  making  the  pastoral  call  ever 
more  difBcult  and  ever  more  needed. 
In  metropolitan  districts  the  flat,  the 
apartment  house,  the  family  hotel,  and 
the  general  seething  rush  of  city  life 
raise  its  difficulties  to  the  nth  power, 
demanding  all  a  pastor's  ingenuity, 
grace,  and  persistency  to  get  into 
touch  especially  with  the  outer  fringes 
of  his  "clientele."  But  as  yet,  six- 
sevenths  of  our  people  live  in  the 
country  or  in  towns  less  than  500,000 
in  size,  and  five-sixths  in  the  country 
and  towns  less  than  300,000,  where  a 
good  deal  of  American  home  life  still 
lingers,  modified  though  it  be  by  con- 
ditions that  affect  us  all. 

Pastoral  calling  implies  two  things. 
It  implies  a  real  church,  small  enough 
for  the  personal  touch  among  mem- 
bers and  between  members  and  pas- 
tor; a  real  church,  and  not  an  exag- 
gerated ecclesiastical  department  store 
of  manifold  and  largely  mechanical 
activities,  almost  as  impersonal  as  a 
modem  factory.  It  implies  also  a 
real  pastor,  a  man  with  the  shepherd 
heart,  the  shepherd  eye  and  head  and 
handy  not  the  bustling  manager  of  a 
great  ecclesiastical  machine,  or  the  or- 
atorical or  sensational  or  strenuously 
intellectual  pulpiteer  who  draws  his 


crowds  one  Sunday  and  dismisses 
them  and  the  thought  of  them,  except 
as  open-mouthed  hearers,  till  the  next. 
These  great  churches  at  the  centers 
are  doubtless  a  necessity  in  limited 
number  in  our  city  life,  as  also  may 
be  a  great  metropolitan  pulpit — and 
pulpit  only — ^for  the  seer-like  utter- 
ance of  its  orator,  for  its  appeal  to 
and  supply  of  the  intellectual  in 
Christianity.  But  the  heart  of  the 
work  of  Christ's  Church  is  where  one 
man,  with  a  due  number  of  associates 
for  specialized  auxiliary  details,  un- 
dertakes the  faithful,  particular, 
blessed  "cure  of  souls." 

The  ultimate  aim  of  pastoral  call- 
ing is  "the  greater  glory  of  (Jod"  in 
the  spread  of  the  kingdom,  the  up- 
building of  the  Church,  and  the  care 
and  culture  of  the  individual. 

Its  "general  aim"  is  the  personal 
touch  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the 
personal  touch  of  the  pastor  upon  the 
local  church,  its  "adherents,"  its 
"constituency,"  the  community,  in 
concentric,  widening  circles.  Noth- 
ing can  take  the  place  of  this  "hand- 
press";  not  the  printing  press,  not 
the  prophet's  staff  in  the  hands  of  a 
messenger,  paid  or  voluntary,  church 
missionary,  or  assistant  pastor.  These 
have  their  valued  uses;  but  no  hand 
can  compare  in  week-day  eflSciency 
with  the  hand  the  people  feel  on  Sun- 
day, and  no  hand  can  touch  the  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  help  on  Sunday 
which  has  not  touched  them  during 
the  week. 
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The  ''immediate  aim"  of  any  pas- 
toral call — and  all  pastoral  calling,  in 
the  last  analysis,  mnst  ''get  down  to 
the  brass  tacks"  of  the  single  call — 
will  depend  on  its  circumstances  and 
object.  Religious  it  always  must  be, 
in  its  motive,  spirit,  character,  and 
general  aim.  What  specific  use  it 
shall  make  of  prayer,  Bible  reading, 
the  old-time  "catechizing,"  the  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  unconverted,  the 
range  of  subjects,  the  style  of  lan- 
guage, the  length  and  frequency,  will 
depend,  after  the  question  of  habitat 
and  the  ideas  and  expectations  of  the 
people  dealt  with  are  considered,  up- 
on what  kind  it  is. 

It  may  be  a  ^Woutine  cM**  for  sys- 
tematically keeping  touch  with  the 
whole  force  and  field.  This  is  the 
sort  which  pastors  and  often  x>^ple 
groan  over,  which  is  indeed  so  intol- 
erable to  so  many  of  us  because  so 
hard  to  make  real  and  vital.  But  its 
need  will  never  pass  away.  Does  not 
every  wholesale  business  by  personal 
visitation  of  its  traveling  men  keep 
its  hand  on  the  pulse  of  its  clientage 
and  itself  before  their  minds  T  It 
must  do  this  systematically,  regular- 
ly, never  letting  a  period  go  by  with- 
out this  individual  notice  of,  and  to, 
the  dealer.  In  no  way  can  our 
churches  hope  to  succeed  without  us- 
ing the  same  p&fychological  principle 
of  the  sustained  acquaintance  and 
maintained  interest.  And  surely,  as 
in  business,  the  thought  of  the  ulti- 
mate end  may  "give  grace  and  glory" 
to  the  individual  detail. 

Or  this  may  be  a  ^* consolatory  call,** 
after  death  or  great  misfortune  to 
family  or  person.  There  is  nothing 
"routine"  or  forced  or  mechanical 
about  this.  It  usually  challenges  all 
the  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  and 
leaves  a  real  man  after  it  "as  weak  as 
a  rag,"  when  "the  power"  of  love 
"proceeding  from  him  has  gone 
forth."  A  certain  preacher  of  widest 
fame  declined  to  make  many  calls  like 


this.  They  were  too  great  a  strain  on 
his  tender  emotions.  Obviously,  he 
was  no  pastor. 

Very  much  more  effective  will  be 
such  a  call  if  it  is  simply  following 
many  a  ^^sympathetic  call**  on  lesser 
occasions,  for  the  daily  need,  joy, 
sorrow,  on  the  sick,  the  tried,  the 
troubled.  The  foot  that  has  not  found 
its  way  often  to  the  home  in  the  or- 
dinary times  finds  itself  treading  an 
unfamiliar  path  in  the  great  strain 
and  stress,  when  in  very  truth  a  pas- 
toral "stranger  intermeddleth  not 
with  its  joy"  or  bitterness. 

But  sickness,  death,  trial — ^are  com- 
paratively infrequent  clouds  in  life's 
sky,  and  hence  a  more  common,  and 
most  eflfective,  helpful,  enjoyable  pas- 
toral visit  i&  the  ^'husiness  call**  one 
of  the  finest;  urging  to,  consulting 
about,  pushing  on,  "rounding  up," 
some  common  Christian  work,  church 
enterprise,  individual  task.  This  has 
reality  in  it.  It  "means  business." 
It  enlists,  interests,  stimulates.  It 
deepens  fellowship  as  almost  nothing 
else  can.  There  is  no  fellowship  quite 
so  vigorous  and  vital  as  a  fellowship 
in  real  work  for  (Jod  and  man. 
Every  such  call  that  can  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  "routine  call"  is 
a  marvelous  vitalizer. 

The  '^evangelistic  call**  designed  to 
lead  a  single  soul  to  Christ,  or  to 
work  for  that  same  end  in  the  midst 
of  a  given  family  on  a  given  evening, 
has  not  been  developed  by  our  pastors 
as  it  should  have  been.  Its  x>ossibili- 
ties  are  boundless.  It  also  calls  for 
tact,  persistency,  spiritual  insight, 
skill,  love,  and  power  in  the  highest 
degree.  But  it  is  in  pastoral  contacts 
of  this  kind,  and  not  in  the  great 
evangelistic  meetings,  or  even  in  the 
weekly  pulpit  work,  that  the  hope  of 
Christ's  world-conquest  lies.  Never, 
till  pastors  and  people  "get  bu^y"  in 
this  fashion,  will  Christianity  really 
capture  the  world. 

The  "shepherd  call**  may  partake 
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of  the  nature  of  several  of  these 
others,  but  it  is  inspired  by  the  eye 
that  watches  the  individual  member 
with  his  burdens,  temptations,  pecu- 
liar needs,  and  hastens  to  his  help, 
comfort,  or  warning.  How  absolutely 
is  it  needed,  and  how  many  great  men 
and  great  preachers  are  utterly  in- 
competent to  give  it,  and  what  a  pity 
that  life  should  grow  so  complex,  or 
mere  church  activities  so  absorbing, 
that  this  becomes  impossible!  It 
must  not  be  impossible.  What  is  a 
machine  beside  a  mant 

The  **friendly  call/'  neighborly  or 
otherwise,  just  out  of  pure  human  and 
Christian  friendliness,  just  because 
you  like  folks  and  like  to  be  with 
them — ^what  a  luxury  that  is!  The 
minister's  own  heart  hungers  for  it. 
The  people's  heart  hungers  for  it. 
But  time  is  short,  life  exacting,  and 
no  one  can  do  as  much  of  this  as  he 
ought  to  want  to.  And  a  caution  is 
needed.  The  minister  must  control 
his  natural  impulse  to  ''selective 
friendliness"  in  his  calling.  "God 
plays  no  favorites,"  and  God's  man 
mustn't,  being  the  friend  of  all,  mak- 
ing love  supply  the  lack  of  congeni- 
ality. Some  lesser  loves  must  be  cru- 
cified, or  at  least  curbed,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  greater. 

For  eflSciency  in  these,  and  the 
many  others  which  present  them- 
selves, may  we  suggest  a  few  catch- 
words! 

BeUeve  in  them,  every  kind.  In 
the  full-rounded  work  of  pastor  and 
church  not  one  can  be  omitted.  We 
can  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
some  of  them  are  as  easy  or  pleasant 
as  the  others.  But  he  who  does  not 
heartily  believe  in  them  all  is  no  com- 
plete pastor.  "Without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please"  with  a  pastoral 
call.  What  you  groaningly  dislike 
the  other  folk  will,  too. 

Systematize  them,  in  plan  and  exe- 
cution, in  campaign  and  in  individual 
detail.  A  card  index,  name  directory. 


street  directory,  map  of  your  district 
with  salient  details  of  membership 
and  constituency  appropriately  indi- 
cated, is  as  needed  for  shepherding 
as  for  generalship.  Headwork  and 
kneework  with  the  card-index  and 
then  footwork  on  the  street. 

Individually  specialize  them,  as  to 
which  of  these  various  sorts,  or  a  com- 
bination of  several,  each  one  is. 
Carry  them  out  on  the  basis,  along 
the  lines,  of  their  particular  pur- 
poses. This  gives  point,  push,  partic- 
ularity, power.  The  neighborhood 
"routine  call,"  for  example,  can  be 
lifted  into  life  if  it  be  so  planned  as 
to  "work  up"  a  neighborhood  cottage 
meeting  or  social,  or  the  like. 

Particularize  them;  the  persons  in 
each  family,  great  and  small,  near 
and  far,  church  members  and  non- 
members,  the  details  of  their  lives  be- 
ing always  on  the  mind  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  each  call,  and  often  on 
the  tongue.  Particularizing  the  in- 
dividual is,  in  every  department  of 
human  life,  the  secret  of  capturing 
and  holding  the  individual.  The 
small  boy  among  the  mourners  whom 
the  minister  forgot  to  pray  for  at  the 
funeral  has  never  forgotten  that.  Nor 
will  he  ever  forget  that  when  another 
pastor  visited  the  theological  semi- 
nary where  this  boy  was  later  study- 
ing, the  last  call  that  pastor  made  on 
the  home  field  was  on  that  student's 
family,  that  he  might  bring  to  the 
lonely  heart  the  latest  news  from 
home. 

Accordingly  humanize  them.  jSys- 
tematized  they  must  be,  or  field  and 
work  can  not  be  covered,  but  wo  to 
pastor  or  church  worker  who  gives 
the  impression,  because  it  is  true,  that 
call,  and  people,  and  work,  are  just 
parts  of  a  "system."  That  is  fatally 
to  mechanicalize  them;  and  machin- 
ery is  a  non-conductor  unless  there  is 
a  real  human  heart  at  its  center  and 
a  real  flesh  and  blood  human  hand 
out  at  the  ends  of  it.    The  "flirt"  sue- 
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ceeds  because  he  or  she  makes  the 
victim  believe  that  "there  is  no  other 
person  in  all  the  world."  There 
should  not  be,  just  then,  for  the  min- 
ister. He  particularizes,  not  with 
ready  professional  flexibility,  but  be- 
cause his  heart  particularizes;  he 
really  has  a  warm  personal  interc^  in 
these  people  as  "folks."  It  must  be 
real.  Folks  may  be  gullible  tempo- 
rarily ;  eventually  they  can  tell  an  in- 
cubator from  a  living  breast. 

And,  since  the  minister  is  the 
human  hand  at  the  ends  of  Gk)d's  ma- 
chinery, useless  unless  the  central  life 
flow  through  him,  it  is  not  needless  to 
add:  pray  them,  before,  during,  and 
after.  He  is  going  to  represent  Gtod 
in  that  household.  Shall  het  On 
his  manner,  spirit,  words,  acts,  de- 
pends the  effect  of  the  closest  touch 
with  personal,  "official"  Christianity 
that  family  will  get  for  three  months, 
six  months,  a  year.  What  shall  it  be  t 
Shall  goodness  appear  "awful,"  or 
genial,  kind,  wise,  attractive,  faith- 
ful? Shall  Jesus  Christ  be  more 
honored,  loved,  obeyed,  these  souls 
helped  heavenward  and  in  earthly 
power!  Or  shall  his  visit  just  in  a 
general  way  indicate  his  and  the 
church's  interest,  and  otherwise  no 
more  than  "mark  time"?  Or  shall  it 
distinctly  lessen  religion's  weight, 
grip,  demand,  power!  Shall  some 
member  of  that  family  miss  his  "por- 
tion of  meat  in  due  season"  t  If  ever 
a  pastor  needs  prayer,  it  is  before  an 
afternoon  of  calling,  and  after  it,  and 
during  it. 

Over  pastoral  calling  thus  believed 
:n,  systematized,  specialized,  particu- 
larized, humanized,  spiritualized,  no 
minister  will  ever  have  to  groan. 


The  Boy  Rangers  of  America 

In  1913  Scout  Commissioner  Gray,  of 
Montelair,  N.  J.,  invited  the  writer  to  visit  a 
group  of  younger  boys  which  had  been  meet- 


ing weekly  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the 
local  teachers.  Stories  were  read  and  they 
marched,  drilled  and  played  games.  As  a 
Scout  Master  and  Member  of  the  National 
Council,  my  interest  in  boy  work  had  een- 
tered  on  the  prevailing  belief  that  twelve 
years  was  the  proper  age  to  begin  character 
development.  Studying  the  situation  as  de- 
veloped by  several  visits  to  the  youngsters, 
I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
old  belief  anent  the  twelve-year  age  was  all 
wrong,  and  that  the  finest  of  foundation 
work  could  be  started  earlier,  provided  a 
plan  could  be  evolved  and  worked  out  which 
would  attract  and  hold  the  interest  of  the 
boy.  Deciding  that  nothing  could  compare 
with  Indian  lore  and  atmosphere,  I  resolved 
to  adopt  this  form  of  organization. 

The  Boy  Ranger  movement  was  actively 
launched  in  January,  1914,  at  Montdair, 
N.  J.,  with  a  total  found  membership  of  six 
boys,  their  average  age  being  eight  years. 
Over  500  boys  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
Ranger  membership  since  then  in  Montdair 
alone,  many  now  being  Scouts  and  others  in 
business  or  at  college. 

The  little  nest  egg,  so  to  speak,  of  six 
boys  grew  until  my  Indian  lodge  had  a  mem- 
bership of  151.  The  boys  were  organized 
into  four  tribes,  Sioux,  Crows,  Blackfeet  and 
Pawnees,  with  Sachem,  Chief,  Medicine  Man, 
Wampimi  Keeper  and  Indian  Runner,  each 
receiving  a  well -authenticated  namo  borne 
by  a  member  of  one  of  those  tribes.  In 
order  not  to  burden  the  boys  with  two  lines 
of  expression,  the  Ranger  constitution  is 
built  on  the  twelve  Scout  laws  but  does  not 
duplicate  them. 

The  Boy  Rangers  of  America  werv  incor- 
porated in  New  York  State  several  years 
ago  and  have  been  registered  ia  many  states. 

Pastors  have  told  me  that  they  would 
gladly  start  a  lodge  of  Rangers  if  they  could 
flbd  a  leader,  or  Guide,  as  we  call  him.  My 
answer  to  that  is:  '1  think  your  \;ew-point 
is  wrong.  Get  your  group  of  boys  together 
and  put  it  up  to  them  to  pick  out  the  leader 
they  would  like  to  have;  then  let  them  lay 
siege.''  This  applies  also  to  church  school- 
teachers, by  the  way. 

The  Ranger  headquarters  are  at  10  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York,  where  a  full  supply 
of  literature  is  kept  on  hand  for  distribution. 

— EMXB80N  Brooks. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY 


Oct.  1-7 — ^The  Husband  and  Father 

(£ph.  5:22-23;   AcU  10:1,2) 

The  word  family  in  the  English 
Bible  represents  original  terms  in  He- 
brew and  Greek  which  convey  a  broad- 
er and  looser  idea  than  our  word 
carries  to-day.  The  commonest  of 
these  original  terms  is  "house";  and 
it  means  all  persons  living  nnder  the 
shelter  of  the  same  bnilding,  or  moved 
together  with  the  same  conveniences 
in  the  way  of  tents  and  utensils.  The 
Hebrew  family,  in  particular,  was 
much  larger  than  that  of  to-day.  It 
consisted  of  all  who  were  dependent 
on  the  one  man  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  group.  And  he  was  called  the 
father.  Modem  usage  distinguishes 
between  this  sort  of  father,  whom  it 
designates  as  a  patriarch,  and  the 
father  strictly  so  called. 

The  ancient  usage  plainly  shows  the 
beginnings  of  the  idea  of  fatherhood. 
He  was  the  father  who  had  authority, 
who  could  protect  his  dependents  by 
the  use  either  of  superior  strength  or 
of  superior  skill,  direct  and  lead  them 
in  their  activities,  and  serve  as  the 
center  and  rallying  point  for  all  their 
common  life.  Such  a  father  might 
be,  and  often  was,  the  husband  of 
many  wives  and  concubines.  If  he 
approached  the  ideal  of  his  type  he 
might  win  the  esteem  and  loyalty  of 
the  household.  If  he  failed  to  do  so 
he  would  exercise  his  authority  and 
demand  and  enforce  obedience  even 
tho  arbitrarily. 

From  this  type  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament  ideal  of  fatherhood  the 
transition  is  gradual.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  marked. 
While  the  household,  as  referred  to 
(for  example)  in  Paul's  epistles,  still 
contains  others  than  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren, it  no  longer  admits  of  more  than 


one  wife.  And  what  was  left  to  the 
disposition  and  temperament  of  the 
man  is  now  made  the  subject  of  ex- 
hortation and  voluntary  effort.  It  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  whether  a  man 
is  naturally  endowed  with  discretion 
and  kindness,  but  one  of  obligation 
to  be  kind  and  responsible  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  as  a  father 
and  husband. 

This  difference  was  not  the  result  of 
blind  evolution,  but  the  direct  inser- 
tion into  thought  of  the  new  ideas  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  lifted  the  word 
"father"  from  its  lower  level  to  the 
higher  one  in  which  it  has  remained 
in  Christian  thought  if  not  always  in 
Christian  practise.  A  father,  accord- 
ing to  Jesus,  is  one  who  begets  new 
lives.  But  in  so  doing  he  assumes  re- 
sponsibilities. Toward  his  offspring 
he  can  not  be  a  mere  master.  He  must 
provide  for  them,  he  must  protect 
them,  he  must  train  and  guide  them 
until  they  are  able  to  do  all  this  for 
themselves;  and  then  he  must  love 
them  and  be  interested  in  them  for- 
ever. It  might  cost  many  an  anxious 
moment  and  many  self-denials,  but 
the  true  father  must  do  all  this. 

The  husband's  relation  to  the  wife 
in  the  household  is  in  all  respects  the 
counterpart  of  that  of  the  father  to 
his  children.  There  was  much  in  the 
ideals  current  in  Jesus'  time,  both 
within  the  Jewish  conmiunity  and  in 
the  large  Roman  world,  to  encourage 
other  ideals.  But  Jesus  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  his  own  concep- 
tion was  pure  and  lofty.  The  husband 
must  cherish  his  wife  as  himself.  "The 
two  shall  become  one  flesh,  so  that 
they  are  no  more  two  but  one  flesh." 
And  what  Jesus  taught  his  disciples 
adopted  and  his  followers  have  held 
up  as  the  ideal  ever  since.  Thus  the 
Apostle  Paul  likens  the  relation  be- 
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tween  the  husband  and  wife  to  the 
mystical  union  between  Christ  himself 
and  the  Church. 

This  ideal  of  husband  and  father 
has  not  been  outgrown.  It  has  scarce- 
ly become  the  dominant  one,  so  high 
and  unattainable  does  it  appear  at 
times.  And  it  will  not,  because  it  can 
not,  be  outgrown.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  God  himself.  Jesus  derived 
his  idea  of  what  an  earthly  father 
should  be  from  his  consciousness  of 
what  the  heavenly  Father  is.  And  the 
best  that  any  human  father  can  aim 
to  accomplish  is  so  to  illustrate  in  his 
life  the  ideal  fatherhood  that  his  chil- 
dren may  be  able  to  say  that  they 
understand  in  some  measure  God's 
fatherhood  because  they  have  seen  it 
reflected  in  their  own  earthly  father. 


Oct.  8-14— The  Wife  and  Mother 

(Prov.  31:28,  1  Sam.  1:27) 

The  sphere  of  parenthood  consists 
of  the  two  hemispheres  of  fatherhood 
and  motherhood.  Therefore  it  would 
appear  that  what  has  been  said  of  the 
father  and  husband  from  the  moral 
view-point  might  be  easily  transferred 
and  applied  by  a  simple  substitution 
of  terms  to  the  mother  and  wife.  But 
the  analogy  is  not  quite  so  perfect  as 
to  admit  of  this.  The  mother's  share 
in  the  common  responsibilities  distinc- 
tive of  the  inner  life  of  the  family 
is  by  far  the  larger  one.  While  the 
father  and  husband  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  more  toward  supplying 
the  means  of  support  and  toward 
shielding  the  whole  group  from  dan- 
ger, the  mother  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  charged  with  the  more  ardu- 
ous and  painful  functions  which  build 
up  and  conserve  the  family  as  such. 

Hers,  too,  is  the  more  sensitive  na- 
ture. In  delicacy  of  feeling  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  touch  she  is  far  more 
developed  and  quick.  One  of  the  com- 
monest observations  in  religious  life 
\b  that  women  are  vastly  in  the  pre- 


ponderance in  the  membership  of  the 
Church.  It  has  raised  the  qnestkm 
of  its  cause  and  meaning.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  is  to  be  found 
in  the  higher  development  of  ability 
to  react  possest  by  woman.  It  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  a  fundamen- 
tal lack  of  religious  or  spiritual 
faculty  in  the  man ;  but  it  shows  a 
nature  in  woman  quicker  and  readier 
to  respond  and  express  itself. 

In  non-Christian  times  this  greater 
refinement  of  woman's  nature  issued 
in  great  injustice  and  suffering.  The 
wife  and  mother  was  allowed  to  bear 
her  burden  without  the  sympathy  and 
moral  support  for  which  her  heart 
craved.  Even  within  Christendom, 
in  times  when  brute  strength  was 
deemed  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  her 
tasks  were  placed  on  the  lowest  level 
and  her  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  common  human  progress  was  un- 
dervalued ;  one  might  say  that  it  was 
even  looked  upon  with  contempt. 

But  in  the  Christian  ideal  this  is  all 
set  right.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
remembered  that  Jesus  himself  en- 
tertained the  most  reverent  and  af- 
fectionate heart  toward  his  mother. 
Next,  in  his  perfectly  balanced  human 
nature  he  held  the  motherly  instinct 
alongside  of  the  strongly  masculine 
qualities  that  made  him  a  leader  of 
men.  Consequently,  the  community 
of  his  disciples  soon  felt  that  mother- 
hood had  been  ennobled  and  given  a 
new  meaning  by  his  being  bom  of  a 
human  mother.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  in  the  middle  ages  his  mother 
was  idealized  and  lifted  to  a  place  of 
unique  honor.  What  was  in  him  of 
beauty  was  transferred  to  her  and 
she  was  made  an  object  of  worship. 
This  was  a  healthy  and  wholesome 
movement,  but  sadly  misdirected.  A 
saner  and  more  reasonable  control  of 
it  leads  to  the  clearer  definition  of 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  wife 
and  mother.  In  the  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian family  the  wife  realizeig.ljjEti:^  j^ic 
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the  part  not  of  ornament  but  of  self- 
forgetful  ministry.  "The  heart  of 
her  husband  trusteth  her.  .  .  .  She 
doeth  him  good  and  not  evil."  "She 
openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom  and 
the  law  of  kindness  is  on  her  tongue." 
And  as  a  mother  her  chief  concern 
is  how  to  form  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  her  children  so  that  they  may 
be  useful  men  and  women  and  thus 
enter  into  the  happiness  which  is  the 
reward  of  the  righteous  both  in  this 
life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 

And  for  this  ideal  motherhood  the 
Christian  religion,  developing  the 
thought  of  its  Lord,  inculcates  the 
tenderest  appreciation  and  regard. 
The  Christian  ideal  made  a  beginning 
and  some  progress  in  this  respect  in 
the  days  of  medieval  chivalry.  It  be- 
came the  badge  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian to  defend  women  against  insult 
and  defamation,  to  rescue  them  from 
danger  and  distress,  and  to  defer  to 
their  desires  so  far  as  they  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  of  Christ.  Thus, 
for  Uie  present  day  the  Christian  ideal 
has  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  old 
commandment:  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother."  To  honor  one's 
mother  means  to  respect  and  revere 
her,  to  shield  and  support  her,  and  to 
satisfy  her  heart  by  realizing  her  most 
cherished  ideals  for  one's  own  self. 


Oct.  15-21— The  ChUdren 

(Dent.  4:69;  2  Tim.  3:14,  15) 

Children  may  make  their  appear- 
ance in  a  home  without  any  thought 
on  the  parents'  part  of  the  meaning 
of  the  fact  to  society.  They  may  be 
accepted  as  the  necessary  incident  of 
marriage,  with  all  its  other  trials  and 
burdens  as  well  as  its  pleasures  and 
rewards ;  or  they  may  be  viewed  from 
Uie  yiew-i>oint  of  the  State  as  a  means 
of  perpetuating  and  increasing  na- 
tional strength.  In  militaristic  coun- 
tries large  families,  especially  of  male 
children,    are    much    favored.     Or, 


again,  children  may  be  welcomed  for 
the  sheer  natural  pleasure  they  bring. 
God  has  afSxt  to  parenthood  an  in- 
stinctive satisfaction.  He  has  made 
everything  that  is  healthy  about  child- 
hood a  means  of  stirring  the  keenest 
enjoyment  in  the  heart  of  the  parent. 

But  Christianity,  without  in  the 
least  degree  or  particular  abating  the 
values  of  these  aspects  of  child  life, 
adds  to  them  and  expands  their  scope. 
In  the  Christian  home  the  child  is 
not  only  a  source  of  natural  pleasure 
but  also  of  profound  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  life.  It  brings  to 
the  individual  the  experimental  real- 
ization of  how  God  feels  toward  him- 
self. Feebly  it  may  be  and  imper- 
fectly the  father,  more  vividly  the 
mother,  come  to  know  what  is  in  their 
heavenly  Father's  heart  toward  them 
because  they  feel  in  their  own  hearts 
the  throbbings  of  parenthood.  Thus 
from  the  natural  relationship  the 
Christian  ideal  develops  the  spiritual. 
"A  little  child  shall  lead  them"  is  a 
phrase  that  has  been  often  used  in 
other  senses  than  the  original  in  the 
old  prophecy  of  Isaiah;  but  none  of 
them  is  fuller  of  meaning  than  when 
the  words  are  applied  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  little  children  on  all 
around  them  in  the  Christian  home. 

Jesus  was  a  lover  of  children.  He 
saw  in  them  the  trustful  faith,  the  in- 
nocence and  purity,  and  the  possibil- 
ity  of  development  toward  the  best 
which  constitute  the  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  to  judge  from  the  few  data  avail- 
able in  the  record,  Jesus  was  a  child 
in  his  mother's  home  in  all  respects 
conformable  to  his  own  ideal  of  the 
child  character.  Christians  can  never 
forget  what  their  Master  said  about 
children  and  how  he  lived  the  child's 
life.  And  as  he  said  about  the  oint- 
ment which  seemed  to  be  wasted: 
"Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  there 
shall  also  this  be  told."    And  we  may 
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add  there  shall  also  child  life  be  re- 
spected and  provided  with  safeguards 
and  helps  such  as  it  deserves. 

From  what  children  bring  to  a  home 
of  blessing  we  may  pass  to  what  they 
demand  of  care  and  provision  for 
their  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Parental  privilege,  like  all  other 
privilege,  brings  its  peculiar  responsi- 
bility. So  far  as  this  responsibility 
concerns  the  preservation  of  the  new 
life  brought  into  the  world,  God  has 
made  ample  provision  for  its  ade- 
quate, tho  unconscious,  discharge  as 
a  responsibility  through  those  laws 
of  nature  which  govern  the  lives  of 
all  animals.  An  unerring  and  irre- 
sistible instinct  guides  the  parent  ani- 
mal to  provide  food  and  protection 
for  its  young  until  such  time  as  the 
young  is  able  to  go  out  and  find  its 
own  food. 

But  for  the  child  of  human  parents 
there  is  something  more  than  mere 
preservation  of  physical  life.  "The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and 
drinking."  The  eternal,  which  is  per- 
sonality, must  be  developed  and 
brought  to  full  conscious  functioning. 
Consequently,  throughout  Scripture 
large  stress  is  laid  on  the  duty  of  in- 
structing and  training  children  in  and 
toward  understanding  the  realities  of 
the  spiritual  life  and  assuming  upon 
themselves  the  vows  of  loyalty  to  God 
their  Creator  and  Christ  their  Savior. 

Almost  the  only  provision  made  for 
the  children  in  the  old  Mosaic  law  is 
that  they  shall  be  taught  the  will  of 
God  and  reminded  of  his  wonderful 
favor  to  Israel.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  experience  above  all  others 
that  Paul  takes  pains  to  recall  to  the 
mind  of  Timothy  is  that  he  had  a 
faithful  mother,  herself  the  daughter 
of  another  faithful  mother,  who 
took  pains  to  instruct  him  in  the 
Scriptures. 

To  bring  children  to  know  God 
and  Christ  is  the  supreme  work  of  life 
in  its  ideal.    All  other  n\3eds  may  be 


conceived  as  ceasing  or  losing  their 
importance,  but  this  one,  never ! 


Oct.  22-28 — ^The  Home  Atmosphere 

(Eph.  6:1-9) 

Not  every  house  is  a  real  home.  The 
difference  is  not  easy  to  point  out  or 
define  in  brief  and  clear  terms.  But 
this  may  be  safely  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  house  whose  human  denizens 
are  controlled  by  a  moral  atmosphere 
is  a  home.  It  may  be  a  good  home 
or  a  bad  home,  an  ideal  or  an  uii  ideal 
home;  but  it  is  a  home  as  distin- 
guished from  a  house. 

It  is  one  of  the  distinctive  achieve- 
ments and  the  chief  glory  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  it  has  pro- 
duced the  Christian  home.  It  has  pro- 
duced it  by  creating  an  atmosphere 
for  it  producible  in  no  other  way. 
Prom  the  mere,  and  one  might  add, 
coldly  scientific  view-point,  as  a  so- 
ciological study  the  Christian  home 
and  the  atmosphere  which  gives  it  its 
distinctiveness  are  worthy  of  the 
closest  and  most  careful  examination. 

The  physical  atmosphere  is  consti- 
tuted of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  and  in 
very  small  quantities  of  other  ele- 
ments. It  varies  in  different  localities 
according  as  it  contains  and  retains 
in  it  carbonic  acid  or  other  noxious 
gases,  or  ozone  with  other  health-giv- 
ing elements.  Of  what  does  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Christian  home  con- 
sist T  The  question  obviously  answers 
itself.  If  it  deserve  the  name  at  all, 
the  Christian  atmosphere  must  be  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  Christ!  Cer- 
tainly not  the  mere  outward  imita- 
tion of  Christ,  no  matter  how  literally. 

The  spirit  of  Christ  can  exist  only 
where  he  is  himself  loved  with  a  pas- 
sionate but  reverent  love.  That  social 
group  every  member  of  which  holds 
Christ  as  his  supreme  object  of  affec- 
tionate devotion  is  Christian.  But 
since  the  home,  like  every  other  social 
group,  is  made  up  of  individuals,  and 
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since  every  individual  allows  himself 
to  be  possest  and  constrained  by  the 
love  of  Christ  in  a  different  degree 
from  every  other,  it  follows  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ  manifests  itself  in  dif- 
ferent groups  in  varying  degrees  of 
power. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked 
whether  a  nation  can  ever  be  Chris- 
tian as  such,  and  why  it  is  that  the  so- 
called  Christian  nations  show  so  little 
regard  for  the  exprest  will  of  Christ. 
The  only  answer  possible  to  such  a 
question  is  that  no  nation  can  be  more 
Christian  than  the  degree  in  which 
the  individual  members  of  it  taken 
together  are  controlled  by  the  love  of 
Christ.  The  atmosphere  of  a  com- 
munity is  created  by  the  moral  prin- 
ciples and  convictions  cherished  by  the 
membership  of  the  community.  And 
a  home  is  the  smallest  kind  of  a  com- 
munity. 

Hence  the  importance  of  cultivating 
the  love  of  Christ  in  the  household, 
first  by  making  him  more  and  more 
fully  known.  The  love  of  Christ  is 
a  fire  that  needs  the  fuel  of  knowl- 
edge to  feed  it.  But  more  effective 
even  than  the  spreading  of  his  knowl- 
edge is  the  living  out  of  his  life.  If 
the  father  and  mother  consistently 
and  continually  live  out  their  love  to 
Christ,  the  children  in  the  home  will 
not  fail  to  catch  the  contagion.  If 
the  fire  on  the  family  altar  is  kept 
alive,  and  the  daily  meeting  around  it 
reminds  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  him  who  has  loved  us  all  unto 
the  uttermost,  the  incense  burned  on 
that  altar  will  not  fail  to  pervade  with 
its  fragrance  and  its  health  the  at- 
mosphere of  that  home. 

Practically  in  such  a  home  there 
will  be  mutual  forbearance  and  help- 
fulness. Criticism  of  each  other  will 
be  always  constructive.  Murmurings 
and  complaints  will  be  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Sweet  words  of  greet- 
ing will  be  used  not  as  a  matter  of 
custom,  but  because  they  express  gen- 


uine affection  among  the  members. 
Endearing  terms  of  address  will  mean 
what  they  appear  to  say.  And  in  one 
word,  natural  affection  and  pride  in 
each  other  will  be  sanctified  and  en- 
nobled because  they  will  conform  to 
the  pattern  of  Christ's  own  mind  and 
heart. 

Where  this  atmosphere  exists  in  its 
perfect  constituency  and  distinctive- 
ness, there  will  be  a  happy  place  not 
only  for  the  parents  and  children  but 
also  for  the  servants.  For  in  such  an 
atmosphere  no  pride  of  social  position 
can  survive.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the  part 
of  those  who  occupy  the  humbler  place 
of  servants  thrive  there.  For  masters 
will  deal  with  servants  as  with  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  servants  will  re- 
member that  Christ  himself  assumed 
the  place  of  the  "servant  in  the 
house,"  and  will  endeavor  to  perform 
their  part  as  he  did. 


Oct.  29-Nov.  4— The  Family  and  the 

Community 

(John  12:1-9;  Luke  10:38,  39;  Mark  12:17) 

What  the  individual  is  to  society 
that  the  family  is  to  the  community. 
Just  as  society  as  a  whole  takes  up 
and  integrates  into  a  large  unity  the 
characteristics  of  many  individuals 
and  expresses  them  in  one  common 
life,  so  the  community,  which  is  a 
section  of  society,  concretely  devel- 
oped, takes  up  and  organizes  the  lives 
of  many  families.  The  unit  in  the 
community  is  not  the  individual  but 
the  household.  The  unit  in  society 
abstractly  considered  can  be  none 
other  than  the  individual. 

When  this  fundamental  principle  is 
fully  realized  it  will  enable  us  to  see 
that  the  strength  of  the  community 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  fam- 
ilies constituting  it.  The  community 
in  which  each  constituent  family  is 
sharply  defined  from  the  rest  and  lives 
a  life  of  its  own,  where  the  members 
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of  each  family  are  knit  together  by 
ties  regarded  as  sacred,  is  the  com- 
munity which  develops  character  and 
vitality.  Such  a  community  was  that 
of  primitive  Rome  before  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  the  outside  world 
loosened  the  bonds  holding  its  fami- 
lies together  as  single  and  separate 
units.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  the 
family  has  existed  as  a  loosely  joined 
group  with  vague  and  variable  lines 
around  it,  the  community  has  been 
weak  and  ready  to  disintegrate  at  any 
moment.  Rome  again  in  the  late  im- 
perial period  may  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  condition. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  vi- 
tality of  the  family  depends  on  the 
theory  and  practise  of  marriage.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  marriage  should 
be  held  to  be  a  sacrament,  but  some- 
thing of  sacramental  indelibility  and 
a  consequent  inviolableness  of  it  must 
be  assumed  before  the  strength  of  the 
family  life  can  reach  its  maximum. 
If  it  be  said  that  this  makes  the  re- 
lation of  husband  and  wife  in  the  fam- 
ily the  only  condition  of  its  vigor  and 
totally  ignores  the  other  members,  the 
answer  is  that  the  relations  of  hus- 
band and  wife  as  constituted  by  the 
marriage  bond  are  determinative  of 
all  others.  All  others  become  hope- 
lessly confused  as  soon  as  these 
primary  ones  are  relaxed  or  annulled. 

All  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  repe- 
tition of  what  Jesus  told  his  followers 
in  terms  intelligible  in  their  day  and 
generation.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  laxity  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Jewish  family  life.  By  adopt- 
ing a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law  the  rabbis  had  come 
to  advocate  loose  ideas  of  the  mar- 
riage tie.  Jesus  taught  that  the  home 
is  a  divine  institution.    "He  who  made 


them  from  the  beginning,  made  them 
male  and  female,  and  said.  For  tiiis 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife;  and  the  two  shall  become  one 
flesh."  The  family  is  an  integral  -pari 
of  Gk>d's  plan  for  the  human  race  smce 
(Jod  planned  it  "from  the  beginning." 
In  other  connections  Jesus  taught  that 
the  tie  is  indissoluble.  Wherever  he 
appears  to  make  an  exception  in  favor 
of  divorce  it  is  because  he  recognizes 
the  power  (tho  not  the  right)  of  men 
to  break  the  tie  by  sinning. 

And  Jesus'  teaching  is  vindicated 
by  a  study  of  human  nature.  Such 
study  shows  that  marriage  is  neither 
an  artificial  overgrowth  nor  a  conven- 
tional construction  which  may  be 
changed  with  changing  times.  It  is 
due  to  an  inherent  necessity,  a  law  of 
man's  nature.  Every  effort,  by  experi- 
ment or  otherwise,  to  escape  this  ne- 
cessity or  evade  this  law  ends  disas- 
trously. All  the  Utopias  from  Plato's 
republic  to  the  Bolshevik  Constitution 
of  Soviet  Russia  have  dashed  them- 
selves to  pieces  on  this  eternal  rock. 

In  the  ideal,  i.e.,  Christian  family, 
then,  lies  the  hope  of  the  community. 
All  tendencies  away  from  this 
ideal,  like  the  present-day  tendencies 
toward  easy  divorce  and  refusal  to 
assume  parental  resx)onsibilities  or  to 
yield  honor  to  parents,  must  sooner 
or  later  defeat  themselves.  All  forces 
that  work  toward  the  increase  of  the 
purity,  the  stability,  and  the  full  in- 
vigoration  of  the  family  are  means 
toward  advancing  the  community 
toward  its  supreme  development  and 
permanent  vigor  and  life.  The  nation 
of  ideal  homes  will  be,  in  the  future 
as  it  has  always  been  in  the  past,  the 
strong,  healthy  nation  which  enjoys 
God's  blessing.  A.  C.  Z. 
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Oct.  1— The  Birth  of  John  the 

Baptist 

(Luke  ehap.  1) 

When,  after  a  silence  of  many  gen- 
erations, the  voice  of  prophecy  was 
again  heard  it  was  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judea  through  the  mouth  of  John 
the  Baptizer.  The  importance  of  this 
man  for  the  New  Testament  has 
always  been  appreciated.  But  even 
in  his  own  day,  and  before  his  true 
relation  to  the  new  age  could  become 
clearly  visible,  it  was  felt  that  his  was 
a  figure  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
elicit  inquiry  about  his  parentage  and 
antecedents.  And  the  information 
gathered  in  answer  to  such  questions 
has  been  brought  together  by  Luke  in 
a  story  whose  charm  is  felt  to  this  day. 

The  new  prophet's  father  was  a 
priest,  Zacharias,  of  the  course  of 
Abijah.  The  name  was,  no  doubt, 
taken  as  an  omen,  for  it  means  Jeho- 
vah has  remembered.  After  such  a 
long  interval  of  silence  the  Ood  of 
Israel  gave  a  sign  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  people.  Zacharias'  wife, 
Elisabeth,  was  also  of  priestly  ances- 
try. Like  the  parents  of  Samuel,  the 
founder  of  the  prophetic  line,  Zacha- 
rias and  Elisabeth  were  devout  but 
childless.  To  be  childless  for  a  hus- 
band and  wife  among  the  Hebrews 
was  a  great  affliction,  and  by  many 
even  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  therefore  a  "reproach." 


There  were  at  this  time  about  20,000 
priests.  To  minister  in  the  service  of 
the  temple  was  not  possible  for  all. 
The  selection  of  those  who  should  do 
so  was  a  subject  of  careful  and 
elaborate  regulation.  The  privilege 
could  not  be  accorded  to  the  same 
individual  for  more  than  one  day. 
The  whole  priesthood  was  divided  into 
twenty-four  courses,  and  each  course 
was  assigned  one  week  for  its  service. 
From  among  the  men  in  the  course 
those  who  were  to  serve  in  various 
capacities  were  chosen  by  lot.  It  may 
be  imagined,  therefore,  with  what  feel- 
ings Zacharias  began  the  memorable 
day  on  which  the  lot  indicated  that 
he  was  to  "bum  incense  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord."  For  this  act  was 
especially  honorable;  it  signified 
the  offering  of  the  prayers  of  the 
people. 

When  the  moment  arrived  for  the 
performance  of  this  service  at  the  al- 
tar of  incense,  the  people  stood  with- 
out the  Holy  Place  bowed  in  sileni^ 
prayer.  This  was  the  very  moment 
at  which  Zacharias  received  the  assur- 
ance that  his  prayers  had  been  heard, 
and  that  a  son  should  be  bom  to  him. 
In  spite  of  his  habitual  attitude  of 
trustfulness  Zacharias  was  filled  with 
fear  and  perplexity.  He  dared  to 
question  the  messenger  of  Ood  and 
ask  for  a  sign  of  the  truth  of  the  mes- 
sage. The  sign  given  him  was  the 
temporary  loss  of  speech. 


*Thm»  ttodies  follow  the  iMsontopica  and  pasMges  of  the  InternAtionftl  SandAj-acbool  leriet. 
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The  mind  of  Zacharias  was  espe- 
cially imprest  by  the  work  assigned 
to  the  son  to  be  given  him.  Repeat- 
ing the  thought  of  the  angel  who  fore- 
shadowed this  work  to  him,  in  a  song 
of  thanksgiving  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  he  says  that  the  child  was  ''to 
go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  make 
ready  his  ways,  to  give  knowledge  of 
salvation  unto  his  people  in  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins."  These  were 
great  words  whose  import  no  one  at 
the  time  could  understand  fully. 

Another  point  dwelt  upon  in  the 
angel's  address  was  that  the  promised 
child  should  be  trained  in  the  strictest 
mode  of  life,  to  abstain  from  intoxi- 
cants and  thus  to  keep  himself  clean 
for  the  full  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  his  healthy  body.  "He 
shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  his  mother's  womb."  That  all 
this  was  realized  in  the  life  of  the  child 
John  appears  when  later  the  evangel- 
ist records  (verses  66,  80)  that  "the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,"  and 
that  "the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong 
in  the  spirit." 

Whether  John  was  affected  either 
in  his  manner  of  life  or  his  message 
to  lus  generation  by  the  ascetic  com- 
munity of  Essenes,  who  lived  in  the 
same  general  region,  has  been  discust 
by  scholars.  The  question  is  purely 
academical.  If  John  ever  came  in 
touch  with  this  community  the  traces 
of  its  influence  on  him  have  certainly 
been  practically  obliterated.  They 
lived  in  a  community ;  he  lived  alone. 
They  glorified  asceticism  for  its  own 
sake;  he  practised  a  form  of  it  sim- 
ply as  a  means  toward  doing  a  spe- 
cial work  under  God's  guidance. 


Oct.  8— The  Birth  and  ChUdhood  of 

Jesus     (Luke  chap.  2) 

Luke's  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
is  more  extensive  than  that  of  Mat- 
thew. Matthew  records  the  visit  of 
the  wise  men  from  the  East  and  the 


adoration  of  the  wonderful  Child  by 
them.  Luke  mentions  the  song  of  the 
angels  in  heaven,  the  visit  to  the 
manger  by  the  shepherds,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Babe  in  the  temple  and 
the  greetings  of  the  aged  Simeon  and 
Anna  as  they  realize  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  infant.  Both  accounts 
are  restrained  and  reticent  concerning 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  Jesus. 
Considering  the  natural  tendency  to 
inquiry  in  such  matters,  and  the  ease 
with  which  stories  are  built  up  to  sat- 
isfy curiosity,  this  silence  of  the  evan- 
gelists is  significant.  It  shows  that 
the  gospels  were  produced  while  as  yet 
the  whole  interest  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  centered  in  his  wonderful  min- 
istry. It  was  later,  when  this  interest 
lost  some  of  its  fervor  and  edge,  that 
men  began  to  ask  about  the  details 
of  his  childhood.  It  was  then  that 
the  ajwcryphal  stories  of  the  infancy 
were  woven  together.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  very  early  date  of  the  first  three 
gospels  that  they  do  not  include  any 
of  the  quaint,  fantastic,  and  in  some 
respects  repulsive,  stories  so  commou 
in  the  apocryphal  writings. 

It  is  also  a  sign  of  the  sanity  and 
sobriety  of  the  canonical  evangelists 
that  they  abstain  from  gratifying 
mere  curiosity  in  telling  of  Jesus.  In 
collecting  their  materials  they  were 
evidently  governed  by  the  desire  to 
get  and  give  only  such  facts  about 
Christ  as  would  lead  men  to  under- 
stand his  mind  and  to  accept  him  as 
their  Master  and  Savior.  John  takes 
his  readers  into  his  confidence  on  this 
point  when  he  tells  them  that  he  had 
written  "that  they  (ye)  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God."  This  sanity  of  mind  is  nothing 
less  than  evidence  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  evangelists. 

But  if  the  omissions  of  the  evangelic 
narrative  are  significant,  so  are  the 
items  given.  The  childhood  of  Jesus 
is  not  altogether  passed  in  silence.  A 
single  incident  is  incorporated  into 
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the  account ;  and  thereby  the  fact  that 
Jesus,  as  a  child,  had  a  normal  human 
experience  is  brought  into  view. 
Thereby,  also,  the  sympathy  of  Jesus 
for  child  life,  which  so  frequently 
crops  out  during  the  course  of  his  min- 
istry, is  shown  to  be  rooted  in  the  re- 
membrance of  his  own  childhood  days. 

And  more  significant  than  the  mere 
fact  of  the  inclusion  of  the  incident 
in  the  gospel  story  is  its  subject  mat- 
ter. In  the  first  place,  it  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  household  atmosphere 
within  which  Jesus  grew  up.  The 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  God  ruled  in  that 
home.  His  parents  faithfully  observed 
the  law  regarding  going  up  "to  Jeru- 
salem every  year  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover."  In  these  days,  when  places 
of  worship  are  within  easy  reach  of 
every  one,  it  may  be  difficult  to  realize 
that  to  make  the  trip  from  Nazareth 
to  Jerusalem  every  year  cost  some  ef- 
fort and  planning;  but  the  love  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  for  the  house  of  God 
was  strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  this 
sacrifice. 

In  the  next  place  Jesus'  mind  was 
full  of  the  thought  of  God  and  of  all 
that  concerned  the  relations  of  men 
to  God.  When  in  Jerusalem  he  knew 
how  to  find  those  who  were,  or  were 
supposed  to  be,  expert  in  matters  of 
religion;  and  he  entered  into  earnest 
conversation  with  them.  Considering 
how  reluctant  old  and  wise  men  some- 
times are  to  enter  into  serious  dis- 
cussion with  children  regarding  the 
difficult  matters  of  the  inner  life,  and 
how  prone  to  postpone  such  talk  to 
a  later  time,  one  is  forced  to  think 
that  there  was  semething  about  Jesus 
which  challenged  and  invited  the  wise 
men  of  Jerusalem  to  open  their  minds 
to  him. 

From  the  astonishment  of  his  par- 
ents at  his  words  to  Mary  that  he 
'^nst  be  about  his  Father's  business" 
it  is  clear  that  the  home  infiuences 
and  parental  instructions  were  only 
the  atmosphere  and  environment  with- 


in which  the  mysterious  and  unique 
element  in  the  personality  of  Jesus 
was  beginning  to  make  its  power 
known. 

And  yet,  Jesus  was  a  normal  child. 
''He  went  down  with  them  to  Nazareth 
and  was  subject  to  them."  "And  he 
increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  man."  In  all 
that  makes  the  whole  man,  i.e.,  body 
("stature"),  mind  ("wisdom"),  social 
qualities  ("favor  with  man"),  and  re- 
ligious life  ("favor  with  God")  the 
child  Jesus  advanced  toward  matur- 
ity and  perfection. 


Oct.  IS — ^The  Ministry  of  John  the 

Baptist   (Luke  chap.  3) 

In  many  respects  the  character  and 
work  of  John  the  Baptist  resemble 
those  of  Elijah.    The  resemblances  are 
so  close  that  both  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Christian  lore  the  coming  of  John  is 
spoken  of  figuratively  as  the  reappear- 
ance of  Elijah.    At  least  in  one  par- 
ticular, however*  the  careers  of  the 
two  prophets  are  different  from  one 
another.    Elijah  fiashed  into  the  skies 
like  a  meteor,  unheralded  and  unex- 
pected.    No  word  is  spoken  of  his 
parentage  or  even  of  his  remote  an- 
cestry.   John's  birth  was  announced 
to  his  parents  and  is  recorded  in  de- 
tail.   We  can  imagine  his  parents  tell- 
ing him  of  the  life  which  was  fore- 
shadowed for  him  and  of  the  type  of 
his  ministry.    We  can  imagine,  too, 
the  ready  acceptance  by  him  as  a  boy 
of  the  austere  life  prescribed  and  of 
the  task  outlined.     Whether  on  ac- 
count of  the  teaching  of  his  parents 
or  because  of  an  inborn  disposition, 
John  was  early  distinguished  for  so- 
briety of  mind  and  devotion  to  the 
spiritual  life.    "The  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  with  him,  and  he  waxed  strong 
in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till 
the  day  of  his  showing  to  Israel." 

That  day  came  when  John  attained 
the  age  designated  in  the  law  for  the 

priest's    entrance    upon    his    ofScial 
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work,  namely,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  being  at  that 
time  about  thirty  years  old.  John 
chose  for  the  scene  of  his  ministry 
the  wilderness  of  Judea.  When  a 
messenger  of  Ood  has  a  message  to  de- 
liver he  usually  goes  to  find  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  is  to  be  delivered. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  he  can 
perform  his  duty  as  a  messenger  by 
challenging  the  audience  to  come  to 
him.  John  chose  this  latter  method; 
and  the  event  proved  that  it  was  an 
eflfective  one.  His  picturesque  appear- 
ance, his  sincere  self-denial,  and  his 
vehement  earnestness,  when  they  be- 
came known  in  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation, pricked  the  conscience  of  the 
easy-going  multitude  and  brought 
them  to  the  usually  dreaded  wilder- 
ness to  hear  him. 

John's  message  was  direct  and  per- 
sonal. He  charged  his  hearers  with 
grossly  sinful  conduct  and  warned 
them  of  imminent  judgment  and  retri- 
bution. "The  axe  lieth  at  the  root  of 
the  trees;  every  tree  therefore  that 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire."  The  only 
escape  from  doom  was  through  re- 
pentance ;  and  when  requested  to  pre- 
scribe constructively  the  way  of  re- 
pentance to  each  class,  he  showed  the 
multitudes  the  excellence  of  charity, 
to  the  publicans  the  necessity  of  jus- 
tice and  fairness,  and  to  the  soldiers 
the  duty  of  restraint  and  honesty  in 
the  use  of  the  power  vested  in  them. 

These  are  crude,  elementary,  and 
obvious  instructions.  They  indicate 
on  the  one  hand  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  times,  and  on  the  other 
the  unassuming  character  of  John  as 
a  religious  teacher.  He  was  not  aim- 
ing at  a  great  revolution  of  thought. 
He  was  attempting,  by  the  reiteration 
of  a  few  fundamentals  in  morality, 
to  break  open  the  path  for  the  great 
Reconstructor. 

John's  chief  task,  after  all,  was 
not  to  found  a  new  religion,  but  to 


point  out  him  who  was  to  usher  the 
kingdom  of  Qod.  Of  the  presence  of 
his  august  successor  in  the  world 
already  he  was  aware.  Therefore, 
when  asked  of  his  own  mission  and 
person,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
not  the  Messiah,  nor  a  prophet  re- 
turned from  the  tomb,  but  the  herald 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

John  symbolized  his  spiritual  work 
through  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 
The  ceremony  was  well  known  among 
the  Jews.  It  was  practised  in  wel- 
coming proselytes  from  the  Gtentile 
world  into  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  it  was  administered  as  a 
sign  of  the  putting  away  of  Oentile 
undeanness.  So  when  John  practised 
it,  it  meant  the  putting  away  of  sin 
as  a  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  resemblance  between  John  and 
Elijah  reaches  its  clearest  form  in  the 
act  of  denouncing  Herod  for  his  sin- 
ful relation  with  Herodias,  his  broth- 
er's wife.  Elijah,  too,  had  denounced 
Jezebel  and  Ahab.  But  Elijah  escaped 
the  wrath  of  the  angry  queen  and  her 
good-natured  husband.  He  lived  to 
see  his  denunciation  of  wrath  realized. 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and 
suffered  martyrdom.  Both  prophets 
had  their  reward  in  a  clear  conscience, 
even  tho  their  outward  experiences 
were  diametrically  opposite. 


Oct.   22— Jesus  Tempted* 

(Luke  4:1-30) 

At  his  baptism  Jesus  accepted  the 
call  to  the  messiahship.  For  nothing 
else  can  be  meant  by  the  words  he 
heard  on  the  occasion:  "This  is  my 
well  beloved  Son."  He  had,  no  doubt, 
thought  of  the  work  of  the  Messiah 
before,  and  often  seriously.  But  now 
he  must  think  of  it  again,  and  in  a 
direct  and  personal  way.  This  is  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  his  with- 

*W6  would  like  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Article  on  'The  Bettle  of  the  Wildemeei*'  in 
Thb  HoMiLino  RBynw  for  Anffuit,  1916. 
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drawal  into  the  wilderness.  There, 
far  from  the  distractions  of  busy 
streets,  and  also  from  the  attractions 
of  the  countryside,  he  could  face  the 
task  and  think  of  the  ways  and  means 
to  be  used  in  accomplishing  it.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  right  conception 
of  the  f  rdness  and  import  of  any  task 
and  some  wrong  conceptions.  There 
is  also  a  right  conception  of  the  means 
to  be  used  in  accomplishing  it  and 
many  wrong  conceptions. 

It  is  when  considered  from  this 
view-point  that  the  temptations  of 
Jesus  disclose  their  full  meaning.  The 
consciousness  that  he  had  been  called 
to  be  the  Messiah  brought  to  Jesus 
the  assurance  that  he  possest  super- 
natural powers.  To  what  end  and 
upon  what  principles  was  he  to  use 
these  powers  T 

The  first  temptation  brought  into 
view  the  possibility  of  subordinating 
the  chief  end  in  view  to  other 
and  intermediary  ends.  Supernatural 
power  might  be  used  in  satisfying  per- 
sonal and  bodily  needs.  Jesus  had 
voluntarily  placed  himself  far  from 
the  ordinary  ways  of  getting  the  nec- 
essary means  for  keeping  up  his  bodily 
strength.  Might  he  not  properly  use 
his  privilege  as  the  Messiah  in  chang- 
ing the  dead  stones  of  the  wilderness 
into  life-giving  loaves  of  bread  and 
thus  reviving  his  strength!  The 
Messiah  must  live,  and  at  first  glance, 
it  would  appear  that  he  might  use  his 
supernatural  endowment  in  super- 
naturally  creating  the  means  of  per- 
petuating his  life. 

But  Jesus  felt,  first,  that  to  do  this 
was  unnecessary,  and,  secondly,  that 
it  established  a  barrier  between  him 
and  his  people.  It  was  unnecessary 
because,  as  it  had  been  set  down  in 
the  Scripture,  "man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone."  The  bread  question  is 
important;  but  to  make  it  the  only 
question  is  to  narrow  life  down  to  its 
mere  animal  proportions.  As  the  par- 
allel account  in  Matthew  has  it^  man 


shall  live  "by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Grod." 
Man  has  powers  in  him  which  can  hold 
in  abeyance  his  bodily  cravings  until 
they  may  be  satisfied  in  normal  ways. 
But  to  use  this  power  in  supplying 
food  upon  the  appearance  of  every 
one  of  his  personal  needs  would  es- 
tablish a  gulf  between  him  and  those 
who  belong  to  him.  And  if  he  under- 
took to  bridge  this  gulf  and  provide 
bread  for  them  in  the  same  way,  it 
would  degrade  the  messiahship  into 
a  means  of  material  comfort. 

In  the  second  temptation  as  re- 
corded in  the  third  gospel  Jesus  was 
called  upon  to  achieve  his  messianic 
lordship  over  the  whole  world  by  the 
way  of  compromise.  A  medieval  pope 
purchased  the  papacy  out  of  the  pure 
and  laudable  motive  of  reforming  and 
dignifying  it.  It  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  decay  and  corruption.  If 
he  could  only  get  the  authority  into 
his  own  hands  he  would  restore  to  the 
office  its  spiritual  power.  The  motive 
was  good,  but  the  method  of  achieving 
the  end  was  that  of  compromise. 
Jesus'  temptation  was  similar.  The 
messiahship  meant  the  rule  of  the 
world.  Once  achieved  it  would  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  for  unlimited 
good.  But  could  the  good  so  done  be 
called  good  T  Jesus'  answer  is,  "Thou 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

The  third  temptation  was  to  achieve 
the  messiahship  by  an  appeal  to  a 
non-moral  display  of  power.  Later  in 
his  ministry  Jesus  was  challenged  to 
prove  his  claim  by  performing  some 
sign.  He  declined,  just  as  he  put  away 
the  temptation  to  cast  himself  from 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  in  pres- 
ence of  the  people.  Moral  ends  must 
be  morally  attained.  He  who  violates 
this  law  "makes  trial"  of  his  God. 

Temptation  is  a  means  of  testing 
moral  strength.  As  such,  in  the  case 
of  Jesus  it  proved  his  ability  to  resist 
all  wrong  and  unworthy  ideas  and 
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methods  of  approaching  and  under- 
taking his  work.  But  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  had  set  aside  these 
unworthy  conceptions,  temptation  be- 
came a  means  of  equipment.  He  was 
ready  to  enter  upon  his  task,  and  as 
the  same  insidious  suggestions  of  do- 
ing it  in  less  than  the  most  perfect 
form  came  to  him  he  was  able  to  set 
them  aside  and  the  more  easily.  Fur- 
thermore, his  temptation  became  a 
help  to  all  his  followers  first  because 
they  are  assured  of  his  sympathy  in 
all  their  temptations,  and  then  be- 
cause they  learn  from  him  how  to 
resist  and  overcome  temptation. 


Oct.  29 — ^World-wide  Prohibition — 
World's  Temperance  Sunday 

(Isa.  61:1-9) 

Prohibition,  either  national  or 
world-wide,  was  far  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  Biblical  writers.  No  method  of 
exegesis  usable  by  the  self-respecting 
interpreter  can  be  made  to  show  that 
any  prophet  or  apostle  of  old  time  en- 
tertained the  idea  that  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
should  be  forbidden  by  the  State.  The 
whole  problem  of  intoxicants  is  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  moral 
aspects.  Drunkenness  is  severely  and 
without  qualification  condemned  as 
degrading  and  therefore  as  a  sin  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  question  of  in- 
dulgence in  intoxicants  is  left  to  the 
preference  or  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  altogether.  There  is  no 
such  principle  in  the  Bible  as  "per- 
sonal liberty"  in  the  sense  commonly 
given  to  that  phrase.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment in  particular  presents  all  moral 
questions  from  the  view-point  of  their 
bearings  on  the  community.  Intoxica- 
tion is  a  sin  not  only  against  God 
and  the  individual  self,  but  against 
the  social  unit  whether  it  be  the  city 
(Zion,  Samaria)  or  the  nation  (Israel, 
Judah). 


Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  whole  matter  is  placed  in  the  class 

of  problems  of  public  policy.  Neither 
the  Jews  nor  any  other  ancient  peo- 
ple had  developed  a  social  theory 
according  to  which  the  drink  question 
could  be  made  the  subject  of  national 
laws.  But  the  ethical  system  of  the 
Bible  includes  the  two  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  State  regula- 
tion and  prohibition  rest.  These  are, 
first,  the  essential  harmfulness  of  in- 
toxicants, and,  second,  the  right  of  the 
community  to  control  the  practise  of 
the  individual  when  it  conflicts  with 
its  own  interests. 

Prohibition  is,  therefore,  after  all, 
rooted  and  grounded  in  sound  Biblical 
principles.  The  prophecy  in  Isaiah, 
which  Jesus  quoted  in  his  speech  in 
the  synagog  of  Nazareth  and  ap- 
plied to  himself,  represents  the  faith- 
ful messenger  of  Gk)d,  the  preacher 
of  good  tidings,  as  announcing  a  great 
day  of  world-wide  reconstruction. 
Broadly  this  reconstruction  involves 
everything  that  pertains  both  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the 
whole  world. 

The  trend  of  affairs  in  recent  years 
has  reduced  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind to  a  single  life.  The  world  is 
practically  one  body.  The  welfare  or 
distress  of  one  part  of  it  can  not  be 
segregated  and  limited  to  that  part. 
Upon  this  showing,  which  is  coming 
to  be  realized  more  and  more  fully,  the 
day  is  coming  when  world-wide  prohi- 
bition will  cease  to  be  a  mere  ideal 
entertained  by  high-minded  prophets 
alone,  and  will  become  a  program  for 
practical  statesmen. 

But  for  the  Christian,  world-wide 
prohibition  should  remain  always  a 
goal  to  be  attained  by  brotherly  love. 
Its  motive  is  the  missionary  one  of 
sharing  with  all  men  a  blessing  that 
one  has  realized  for  himself,  and  its 
method  will  be  that  of  persuading 
men  to  accept  the  blessing  by  their 
own  decision  rather  than  of  coercing 
them  to  it. 
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"Caste"  at  Work 

Observation  shows  that  the  "caste  sys- 
tem," that  bed-rock  of  tho  Hindu  religion, 
is  the  fundamental  cause  of  India's  poverty, 
in  that  it  is  the  greatest  factor  in  limiting 
production.  It  does  this  in  a  number  of 
ways.  For  instance — I  employed  a  sweeper 
whose  work  kept  him  occupied  for  less  than 
two  hours  a  day.  His  wages  were  two 
dollars  a  month.  Indian  servants  feed 
themselves.  He  had  a  wife  and  six  children. 
When  I  paid  him  his  wages  he  held  it  in  his 
hand  and  looked  at  it.  He  said,  ''Sahib,  it 
is  very  hard  to  feed  eight  people  on  such  a 
small  sum."  I  answered  that  I  did  not  see 
how  he  did  it.  I  said,  '*I  would  like  to  pay 
you  more  money  if  you  earned  it.  The 
gardener  has  asked  for  help  to  dig  in  the 
garden.  If  you  will  go  and  help  him  I  will 
gladly  pay  you."  He  replied  that  he  would 
go  and  dig  in  the  garden.  He  started  in  to 
work.  In  a  few  minutes  the  gardener  came 
to  me  and  asked  for  his  pay.  I  said,  ''What 
is  the  matter?  Are  you  not  satisfied  with 
your  work?  Do  I  not  treat  you  fairly?" 
He  replied,  "O  yes,  Sahib,  you  treat  me  all 
right  and  the  work  is  all  right,  but  I  must 
leave."  "Why?  What  is  the  matter  that  you 
can  not  work?"  "Well,  Sahib,  you  have 
sent  that  sweeper  to  work  in  the  garden. 
If  he  stays  I  go."  "But  you  asked  me  for 
aid  and  I  sent  him  to  help  you.  He  has  a 
wife  and  six  children  and  gets  two  dollars 
a  month.  Tou  have  a  wife  and  four  children 
and  get  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  month. 
Yet,  you  complain  of  the  difficulty.  How 
much  harder  then  for  him.  So  I  thought 
if  he  were  willing  to  work  extra,  I  would 
pay  him  for  it,  and  you  would  get  your 
digging  done  and  he  would  have  more  food 
for  his  family."  '^es,  Sahib,  that  is  aU 
true,  but  you  see  he  is  not  of  my  caste  and 
so  can  not  work  in  the  garden  with  the.  If 
he  stays,  I  go.  If  I  stay  while  he  works  in 
the  garden  my  castefellows  will  not  drink 
water  or  smoke  the  hooka  with  me,  and  I 
can  not  sufTer  the  disgrace  of  this  just  for 
a  sweeper.  So  I  must  leave."  I  call  the 
sweeper  away  from  the  garden  and  explain 
the  trouble  to  him.  He  understands  per- 
fectly well  the  reason.  We  both  know  that 
if  the  gardener  leaves,  I  can  not  get  another. 
They  would  boycott  me  if  I  allowed  my 
gardener  to  leave  for  such  a  reason.  So 
the  sweeper  must  look  otherwhere  to  sell 


his  labor,  and  always  with  the  same  result, 
so  with  sad,  resigned  air  he  accepts  his  fate. 
Not  the  oppression  of  the  Indian  by  the 
foreigner,  but  the  oppression  of  the  Indian 
by  the  system  of  caste  which  is  the  heart 
and  essence  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindus. 
— The  Gospel  and  the  Plow,  by  Sam  Higgin- 
bottom. 


The  American  Schools  of  Oriental 

Research 

The  exclusion  of  the  Turk  from  the  Holy 
Land  accomplished  by  the  war  is  showing 
already  far-reaching  consequences  for  arch- 
eology. One  of  these  is  the  security  of 
Christian  interests  in  property  and  investi- 
gation. An  illustration  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  favorable  conditions  which 
now  loom  up  for  the  American  School  in 
Jerusalem.  The  ground  had  long  been  paid 
for,  but  the  title  rested  in  the  Turkish  Ka- 
vass  or  guard.  This  provided  no  assurance 
that  the  grant  or  sale  would  not  at  some 
time  be  cancelled.  Mrs.  Nice  bequeathed 
$50,000  for  a  building,  but  required  as  a 
preliminary  condition  the  vesting  of  the 
title  in  the  school  or  its  trustees  and  some 
degree  of  assurance  of  permanence  in  the 
institution  itself.  Under  the  mandate  to 
the  British  the  school  has  been  incorporated, 
its  board  of  trustees  appointed,  and  the  title 
to  the  grounds  secured  in  fee  simple.  Plans 
for  the  building  have  been  drawn,  and  study 
of  their  suitability  to  the  location  will  be 
completed  this  spring.  Materials  will  be  col- 
lected during  the  summer,  and  erection  will 
probably  start  in  the  autumn.  The  library 
of  the  late  Professor  Jastrow  has  been  given 
to  the  school,  and  will  be  shipped  as  soon 
as  room  has  been  provided  for  it. 

The  opening  of  the  American  School  in 
Bagdad  is  also  provided  for.  It  is  for  the 
present  to  be  given  a  place  in  the  home  of 
the  American  consul  at  Bagdad.  The  splen- 
did library  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Hayes 
Ward  was  bequeathed  to  this  school  on  con- 
dition that  the  institution  get  under  way 
within  ten  years,  and  the  bequest  is  avail- 
able. The  service  this  school  so  located 
Will  do  for  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Hit- 
tite  archeological  research  is  beyond  calcu- 
lation. It  is  strategically  placed,  and  may 
become  the  clearing  house  for  scholarship 
in  the  subjects  named. 


^^S ocial    Chris tianit)^' 
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THE  MORAL  EFFECTS  OF  WASTE 


Professor  Rudolph  M.  Binder,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 


Oct.  1 — ^Waste  Reprehensible 

ScRiPTUBE  LESSON":  John  6:12;  linke 
15:13,  16:lflf;  Prov.  18:9;  1  Kings  12:1L 

Intboduction  :  The  problem  of  waste  is 
two-fold — the  doing  of  things  which  are  not 
worth  while,  and  the  uneconomical  doing 
of  things  worth  while.  The  former  may  be 
called  social  waste,  the  latter  economic. 

Anything  which  does  not  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  man  and  the  betterment 
of  society  may  be  considered  wasteful  from 
the  social  point  of  view.  Such  things  may 
be  produced  economically,  that  is,  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  output  may  be  large  in 
proportion  to  the  means  and  effort  employed. 
There  may  not  be  any  waste  of  materials, 
and  scientific  standards  may  be  used  in  pro- 
duction. The  products  should,  nevertheless, 
be  considered  waste  from  the  social  point 
of  view,  because  they  do  not  help  man  or 
society  by  improving  the  former  and 
creating  better  relations  in  the  latter.  They 
are,  indeed,  harmful  to  both.  Luxuries,  as 
a  class,  belong  in  this  category. 

Articles  which  are  necessary  for  helpful 
relations  between  men  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  produced  by  such  wasteful  methods 
in  regard  to  men  and  materials  employed 
that  their  cost  becomes  disproportionately 
high,  and  the  development  of  man  is  thus 
hindered,  if  not  prevented. 

Whether  waste  be  of  the  social  or  the 
industrial  kind,  it  is  reprehensible  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  should  be  avoided. 

Social  Waste:  The  one  object  for  which 
society  and  business,  as  indeed  all  social  in- 
stitutions, exist  is  the  creation  of  a  higher 
type  of  man — ^more  self-reliant,  moral, 
spiritual,  and  intelligent.  This  test  must 
be  applied  to  all  hiunan  activities,  because 
we  do  not  live  primarily  to  become  richer 
or  happier,  but  to  become  more  helpful  and 
efficient.  Measured  by  this  standard,  there 
has  been  much  waste  in  production  from 


the  social  point  of  view.  A  few  illustrations 
will  make  this  dear. 

The  brewing  and  distilling  of  alcobolie 
beverages  had  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection  before  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  our  federal  Constitution  was  passed. 
All  the  aids  which  the  sciences  of  chemistry, 
mechanics,  and  management  could  render  to 
the  business  were  utUized  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  and  to  increase  the  profits  of  the 
brewers  and  distillers.  It  was  rumored  that  in 
some  breweries  hops  and  malt  were  kept  in 
show-cases  only,  since  chemistry  had,  under 
the  guidance  of  highly  paid  specialists,  fur- 
nished means  to  produce  beer  without  these 
natural  ingredients.  Whether  literally  tme 
or  not,  the  rumor  had  a  solid  foundation  in 
the  utilization  of  many  chemicals  even  in  the 
best  breweries,  and  the  very  large  wealth  of 
many  brewers,  acquired  within  a  compara- 
tively few  years,  furnished  ample  evidence  of 
very  large  profits.  The  business  was,  then,  a 
success  from  the  purely  economic  point  of 
view;  it  was  not  wasting  materials. 

What  about  the  social  waste?  The  fact 
that  evils  accumulated  in  immorality,  poli- 
tics, the  family,  and  other  social  institutions 
and  finally  compelled  the  people  to  proscribe 
this  business  is  sufficient  testimony.  We  are 
still  suffering  from  its  effects,  of  which  a 
large  amount  of  lawlessness  is  one. 

Take  another  case.  After  a  journey  when 
you  get  off  the  train  the  porter  takes  down 
your  bag,  another  porter  takes  it  to  the  side- 
walk, then  you  take  it  yourself  and  carry 
it  for  three  or  four  blocks  to  a  hotel  without 
apparent  discomfort.  The  moment  you  enter 
the  hotel,  your  strength  seems  suddenly  to 
leave  you,  and  you  gratefully  hand  over  your 
bag  to  a  little  fellow  one-half  your  own 
size,  who  carries  it  to  the  regiBtration  desk, 
and  from  there  to  the  near-by  elevator.  This 
work  may  be  done  precisely  as  it  should  be 
done,  but — ^practically  all  the  work  of  the 
"fronts"  and  *'bell-hops"  is  waste  from  the 
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aoeial  point  of  view.    There  are  thousands 
npon  thousands  of  men,  women,  bojs  and 
girls  who  perform  similarly  useless  tasks  for 
the   support  of  whom  society  has  to  pay. 
Take  one  more  case.    Thousands  of  people 
have  gazed  at  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  with 
awe    and   wonder,   and   admired   the   lofty 
pillars  of  stone.    Egyptologists  and  travelers 
have  told  us  in  books  and  articles  by  the 
thousand  what  great  builders  and  geniuses 
the  Egyptians  were.    Tet  it  seems  to  have 
struck  few  of  these  writers  that  those  build- 
ings   were    monuments    of    folly    and    of 
phenomenal  social  and  economic  waste.  They 
had  slight  practical  value — ^to  aid  the  sur- 
veyors to  re-locate  the  property  of  different 
individuals  after  the  annual  floods.    A  block 
of  stones,  built  square  and  topping  the  high- 
est flood  by  a  few  feet,  would  have  served 
the  purpose  better.    What  were  the  pyramids 
for,  then?    For  royal  tombs.    What  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  was  spent  on  these  tombs 
may  be  guessed  by  the  pyramid  of  Gizeh, 
which  was  480  feet  high  and  is  supposed  to 
have  required  the  labor  of  100,000  men  for 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years.    Perhaps  20,000 
died  owing  to  hardships  and  lack  of  food. 
But  kings  must  have  tombs  befitting  their 
rank  as  demi-godsl  Even  animals  had  gigan- 
tic monuments  built  for  them — ^the  so-called 
Serapeum  is  a  huge  building;  it  contains  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  bulls  Apis,  worshiped 
during  their  lives  as  gods.    The  villages  of 
Kamak  and  Luxor,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
each  other,  are  united  by  a  double  row  of 
sphinxes,  of  which  more  than  a  thousand  are 
supposed  to  have  existed  before  time  and 
greed  destroyed  or  removed  them.  How  many 
worked  on  these  sphinxes  and  the  pedestals  it 
is  impossible  to  tell.  That  the  labor  was  so- 
cially useless  is  certain.    That  the  work  of 
these  men  would  have  been  better  employed 
in  their  fields  is  equally  certain. 

Thi  Moral  Emcr:  Very  little  needs  to 
be  said  about  the  destructive  influence  of 
such  waste.  Men  had  always  great  difficulty 
making  ''ends  meet"  in  the  past.  The  numer- 
ous famines  are  ample  proof,  and  whole 
bribes  have  passed  away  for  sheer  inability  to 
procure  necessary  food.  The  only  alternative 
was  war.  It  was  resorted  to  almost  constantly 
owing  to  the  need  for  food.  But  once  the 
habit  was  acquired,  wars  were  waged  out  of 
sheer  greed.  It  was  much  easier  to  let  others 
till  the  soil  and  then  take  the  harvest  than 
bimself  to  tm  the  soiL 


In  face  of  this  difficulty  in  making  a  living 
the  effects  of  the  deliberate  misdirection 
of  himian  efforts  could  have  been  none  other 
than  degrading.  All  waste  is  morally  repre- 
hensible because  it  diverts  human  energy 
from  what  should  be  constructive  to  that 
which  is  destructive.  Man  has  an  instinctive 
love  for  achieving  something  useful — ^not 
necessarily  in  the  economic  sense  but  in  giv. 
ing  joy  and  happiness.  The  wasting  of  his 
labor  lowers  morale;  it  gives  stone  for  bread. 


Oct.  8 — ^Waste  in  Government 

Government  waste  will  be  considered  only 
from  two  angles — federal  and  municipal. 
Only  specific  cases  will  be  given  with  little 
comment,  since  they  tell  their  own  story. 

Federal:  The  United  States  Post-office 
has  been  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  "pork 
barrel"  method  of  appropriation.  This 
method  means  that  wholesale  appropriations 
are  made  for  sites,  buildings,  and  mainte- 
nance to  certain  villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  particular 
cases.  This  method  has  always  been  em- 
ployed by  Congress;  it  became,  however, 
particularly  conspicuous  in  December,  1916, 
and  aroused  wide-spread  attention  and  con- 
demnation. From  a  choice  lot  of  cases  the 
following  give  good  illustrations  of  wasteful- 
ness. The  appropriations  are  for  both  site 
and  building: 

Receipts      Annuftl 
City  and  Amount      Population^       1915  Bent 

Athens,    AU. 

$35,000  1.715  $9,808.62  $508 
Glare.   Mich. 

$85,000  1.850  16.595.91  $509 
Oorning,    la. 

$85,000  1.702  $7,188.25  $550 
De  Bidder,   Ga. 

$30,000  2.100  $8,854.54  $800 
Hazard.  Ky. 

$40^00  587         $4,486.48         $250 

Lewisburg.   West  Va. 

$82,000  608         $8,017.87         $540 


^It  should  be  remembered  that  a  post-office  in  a 
rural  community  may  supply  the  needs  ot  a 
population  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  town. 

The  specific  loss  to  the  Government  may  be 
shown  in  the  case  of  Hazard,  Ky.  The  rental 
for  ample  post-office  accommodation  in  1916 
was  $250.  The  Government  invested  $40,000 
in  a  building;  invested  at  5  per  cent  that 
would  bring  $2,000;  the  maintenance  charges 
are  at  least  10  per  cent  or  $4,000,  making  a 
total  of  $6,000.  Subtracting  $250  for  rental, 
leaves  a  clear  loss  annually  of  $5,750.  A 
total  appropriation  of  $28,000,000  was  made 
in  1916  and  1917  for  post-offices  chiefly  in 
places  where  the  sage-brush  or  the  swamp  was 
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skirting  the  new  building.  One  village  in 
Florida  had  an  appropriation  for  a  post- 
office  sofficientlj  large  to  house  the  whole 
population;  one  village  in  Oregon  was  so  lib- 
erally provided  for  that  the  people  were 
scandalised  and  declined  the  offer. 

The  franking  sjstem  is  another  source  of 
governmental  waste.  In  1912  more  than 
300y000y000  pieces  of  mail,  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  about  61,000,000  pounds,  were 
carried  free  of  charge  under  the  franks  of 
Congressmen  and  of  the  various  government 
establishments.  The  total  loss  to  the  post- 
office  was  $20,000,000.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
debatable  whether  the  federal  government 
should  charge  itself  with  postage  in  one  de- 
partment to  pay  another  department;  but 
the  free  paper,  envelopes,  and  franking 
privilege  of  the  members  of  Congress  might 
certainly  be  curtailed  with  decided  advan- 
tage to  the  public 

A  still  further  source  of  waste  is  our 
pension  system.  From  July  1,  1790,  to  July 
1,  1916,  the  federal  government  has  paid  for 
pensions  $5,054,630,727.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  total  war  bill  of  the  government  was 
$7,657,322,205,  and  the  naval  bill  $3,233,862,- 
654.  Beasonable  pensions  should,  of  course, 
be  paid.  In  1916  there  were  still  115  widows 
of  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812  on  the  pension 
list;  and  of  the  Mexican  War  513  soldiers 
and  3,785  widows  still  draw  pensions. 

Only  a  few  comparatively  small  items 
have  been  mentioned  here,  because  the  har- 
bor bills,  levee  bills,  and  those  of  other  pur- 
poses are  too  numerous  even  to  be  referred 
to.  Their  amounts  run  into  hundreds  of 
millions.  During  the  World  War  money  was 
spent  lavishly,  much  of  which  went  to  waste, 
and  only  recently  (May,  1922)  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  was  asked  for  by  At- 
torney General  Daugherty  for  an  investiga- 
tion into  war  frauds.  He  claims  that  in 
275  cases  pending  the  federal  government 
stands  to  recover  $192,000,000;  and  135,000 
cases  are  yet  to  be  investigated.  Not  a  lit- 
tle sensation  was  created  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  news  leaked  out  that  the  only 
tangible  result  of  an  appropriation  of  $600,- 
000,000  for  experiments  in  airplanes  was 
the  so-called  'liberty  motor." 

Municipal:  Waste  in  cities  takes  the 
form  chiefly  of  corruption.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult  in  a  given  case  to  prove  that  an 
appropriation  is  not  needed,  because  at 
least  a  good  excuse  can  be  made  for  it. 


Hence  waste  consists  primarily  in  paying 
too  much  for  a  schoolhouse  site,  for  in- 
stance,  or  accepting  the  bid  of  a  man  who 
is  in  league  with  the  "bosses"  under  the 
pretext  that  he  is  the  more  dependable  party. 
It  is  likewise  difficult  to  prove  that  a  num- 
ber of  clerks  are  not  needed  in  a  municipal 
office,  because  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  run  it  any  other  way.  When  Mr.  Frank- 
lin  D.  Boosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  he  said  in  an  address  at  Harvard : 
'^  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  I 
were  given  a  free  hand  in  the  Navy  in  the 
matter  of  pay  to  employees  I  would  increase 
the  actual  number  of  dollars  paid  to  them 
by  $5,000,000  a  year,  but  at  the  same  time, 
through  increased  efficiency,  I  would  save  the 
government  at  least  $15,000,000  gross,  a  net 
saving  of  $10,000,000."  If  he  were  a  czar  or 
kaiser,  he  might  do  it,  but  in  a  republic  with 
a  representative  government  he  would  never 
get  the  opportunity.  It  is  the  same  way  in 
municipalities;  the  payrolls  can  be  padded 
considerably  and  much  money  wasted  before 
the  taxpayer  can  prove  the  waste. 

There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  corrup- 
tion in  all  our  municipal  governments;  it 
seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  American  shortcom- 
ing. There  is  not  a  single  large  city  in  our 
country,  perhaps  not  a  smaller  ono,  which 
has  not  been  defrauded  of  vast  sums  by  cor- 
rupt methods.  Attempts  at  reform  have 
been  made  time  and  again;  they  have  usu- 
ally failed  after  a  few  successful  spurts. 

From  1867  to  1872  Tweed  and  his  ring 
plundered  New  York  City  of  more  than 
$100,000,000;  the  boss  of  Tammany  sold 
some  of  the  valuable  franchises  and  privi- 
leges to  the  highest  bidder,  and  some  of  the 
largest  private  fortunes  of  New  York  City 
are  based  on  these  purchases. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  the  question  of  en- 
larging the  city's  transit  facilities  became 
extremely  urgent  after  having  been  debated 
for  several  years.  Certain  bids  for  exten- 
sions were  rejected,  the  new  bids  were  less 
than  $4,000  lower  than  the  old  ones;  but 
the  delay  cost  the  city  $42,000.  Meanwhile 
the  people  are  dependent  on  inadequate  tran- 
sit facilities  and  the  companies  are  making 
money  by  having  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
passengers  stand. 

For  whatever  the  city  buys  it  has  to  pay 
more  than  the  business  man  or  smaller 
cities.  A  recent  example  is  found  in  the 
voting  machines  sold  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at 
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$750  in  1918,  bnt  offered  to  New  York  at 
$940.  These  are  only  some  of  the  more 
flagrant  eases.  What  is  wasted  through  in. 
effieiencj  or  connivance  with  contractors  and 
building  corporations  passes  scrutiny  and 
runs  into  much  larger  sums. 

Nor  is  New  York  alone  in  this  respeet. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco— these  and 
other  cities  have  a  similar  record.  The 
taxpayers  are  not  organized  and  have  to 
pay. 

Moral  Eitects:  If,  as  stated  above, 
some  of  the  largest  private  fortunes  in  New 
York  are  the  result  of  fraudulent  purchase 
of  valuable  franchises  from  corrupt  bosses, 
the  effects  on  the  people  can  readily  be 
imagined.  There  would  be  no  bosses  to  cor- 
rupt if  there  were  no  corrupt  business  men 
to  bribe  them.  These  men  often  give  largely 
to  philanthropies,  churches,  colleges,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  people  look  at  the 
large  donations  but— do  not  praise  the 
donors.  They  begin  to  realize  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  throw  off  the  rule  of  the  politi- 
cal rings  when  they  find  politics  and  busi- 
ness morganatically  married  with  the  pur- 
pose of  robbing  the  people.  ApaUiy  steals 
over  them,  since  as  soon  as  they  have  cast 
out  one  master  they  find  the  new  one  to  be 
little,  if  any,  better.  The  corporations  are 
always  with  the  winning  side — they  can  af- 
ford to  throw  bribes  both  ways,  and  the 
politicians  of  both  parties  manifest  a  per- 
petual hunger  for  the  loaves  and  the  fishes. 
The  people  may  have  their  ideals  as  long 
as  they  are  willing  to  foot  the  bills  for 
their  masters.  Ours  is  a  'free  government"; 
one  man  has  the  right  to  dream  and  work, 
the  other  man  seems  to  have  the  right  to 
exploit  and  get  rich  I 


Oct.  15— Waste  in  Industry 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  of  which  Amer- 
icans are  more  proud  than  their  efficiency. 
For  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  word  has 
been  rung  up  and  down  the  scale  in  every 
possible  variation.     From  the  large  corpor- 
ation down  to  the  smallest  business  man  the 
word  "efficiency"  was  used  as  if  it  were  a 
magic  charm.    The  man  in  the  street  used  a 
humble  synonym — 'live  wire,"  or  "near-live 
^ire,"  since  the  more  highly  sounding  term 
was  left  to  the  intellectuals  or  the  '*high- 
browB."    But  we  were  proud  of  our  achieve- 
ments.   Even  during  the  World  War   the 


professor  of  a  famous  Eastern  university  was 
readily  quoted  far  and  wide  as  the  exponent 
of  true  Americanism  when,  after  the  brief- 
est possible  visit  to  a  European  port,  he  de- 
dared  his  countrymen  the  most  efficient  peo- 
ple on  earth,  notwithstanding  the  incredible 
waste  referred  to  in  the  preceding  lesson  I 

Approaches  :  As  early  as  1873  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  had  called  attention  to  the  rapid  de- 
pletion of  our  natural  resources.  The  state- 
ment and  proofs  were  not  heeded.  A  repeated 
call  for  the  conservation  of  these  resources 
finally  brought  some  action  during  the  presi- 
dency of  the  late  Theodore  Boosevelt. 

In  1913  The  Price  of  Ineffloienoy—^  book 
by  Frank  Koester — appeared.  The  author 
is  an  engineer  and  knows  the  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  well.  His  as- 
tonishing conclusion  was  that  out  of  every 
dollar  we  earn  forty  cents  goes  for  nothing; 
or  differently,  the  out-and-out  waste  of  this 
country  amounted  to  ten  billion  dollars. 
This  was  previous  to  the  high  prices. 

In  November,  1920,  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
first  president  of  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies — ^representing  about  200,- 
000  engineers  in  every  branch — appointed  a 
committee  of  fifteen  to  investigate  waste 
in  industry.  On  June  3,  1921,  the  com- 
mittee made  its  report,  which  was  published 
later  in  the  same  year  under  the  title 
Wctste  in  Industry, 

In  England  a  book.  Poverty  and  Waste 
by  Hartley  Withers,  appeared  in  1914;  and 
in  1920  Millions  from  Waste  by  Frederick 
A.  Talbot.  Each  of  the  authors  mentioned 
attacks  the  problem  of  waste  from  a  x>artic- 
ular  angle,  and  the  findings  are  in  most 
cases  extremely  interesting. 

The  Facts:  The  first  item  in  Waste  in 
Industry  is  low  production.  The  loss  from 
waiting  for  material  and  for  work  amounts 
to  35  per  cent  in  the  shoe  industry.  In  the 
printing  trades  the  standardization  of  news- 
paper columns  to  one  size  would  make  pos- 
sible an  annual  saving  of  from  $3,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  on  composition  and  plates 
alone.  In  the  clothing  industry — men's 
ready-made  alone — $750,000  could  be  saved 
per  day  by  better  management  of  employ- 
ment; the  efficiency  of  the  plants  could  thus 
be  increased  by  40  x)er  cent.  What  loss 
may  be  incurred  by  lack  of  management  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  instances 
given  on  page  12: 
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A  shoe  f aetorj  having  a  eapadtj  of  2,400 
pairs  of  shoei  a  day  eould  turn  out  for  a 
considerable  period  only  1,900  pairs  because 
of  shortage  of  needed  rac^  Another  fac- 
torj  had  50,000  pairs  of  shoes  tied  np  in 
the  fitting  room  instead  of  the  normal  15,000 
because  of  congestion  of  ojMrations.  In  an- 
other case  a  factory  producing  700  pairs  of 
shoes  a  day  had  36,000  pairs  in  its  fitting 
rooms,  or  ten  times  the  normal  supply.  An 
entire  factory  was  held  up  for  several  days 
waiting  for  leather  heels. 

The  shoe  industry  has  a  capacity  of  1,- 
750,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day,  and  pro- 
duces but  little  more  than  half  that  num- 
ber. This  means  idle  capital,  plants,  and  ^en. 
Labor  unions  are  in  many  cases  responsible 
for  waste  through  restricted  production.  The 
following  case  is  quoted  from  page  20: 

Hoisting  engineers  claim  the  right  to  run 
all  types  of  engines,  including  small  gas- 
driven  pumps  which  require  no  skilL  On 
one  job  a  contractor  had  to  hire  a  union 
engineer  at  $8.00  per  day  simply  to  start  a 
liump  in  the  morning,  oil  it  occasionally, 
and  stop  it  at  night. 

Lost  production,  due  to  poor  health  and 

accidents,  is  another  source  of  waste.    The 

42,000,000  persons  gainfully  employed  lose 

about  350,000,000  days  of  wo/k  per  year. 

Including  medical  care,  special  diet,  etc,  this 

means  a  loss  of  $1,800,000,000  of  which  at 

least  $1,000,000,000  could  be  saved  by  better 

attention  to  health.    Industrial  accidents  of 

various   degrees   cause   an   annual   loss   of 

about  286,000,000  working  days,  causing  in 

1919  alone  a  money  loss  to  workers  of  about 

$853,000,000;  additional  expenses  for  care, 

surgical  aid,  and  hospital  bills,  etc,  brought 

the  total  loss  due  to  accidents  up  to  $1,014,* 

000,000,  of  which  $349,000,000  was  borne 

by  employers  and  $665,000,000  by  employees 

and  their  dependents. 

The  engineers  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  in  the  so-called  standardised  industries 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  efficiency,  viB,,  the 
building  industry  was  60  per  cent  efficient, 
shoe  industry  65  per  cent,  clothing  industry 
60  per  cent.  The  re8i>on8ibility  for  this  in- 
efficiency was  placed  as  follows:  manage- 
ment 50  per  cent,  labor  25  per  cent,  other 
conditions  25  per  cent. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  caused  a  los^  of 
about  $2,000,000,000  in  1919— $725,000,000 
to  labor,  and  $1,250,000,000  to  capital. 

Mr.  Talbot  proceeds  in  a  different  man- 
ner. He  shows  that  the  material  thrown 
away  in  manufacturing  may  often  be  very 
valuable,   for   instance   in   the   burning   of 


coaL  One  single  item  of  great  economy 
may  be  referred  to.  The  soap  trade  of 
Great  Britain  is  now  saving  $1,750,000  in 
paper  alone,  due  to  more  scientific  cutting. 

Mr.  Withers  claims  that  with  more  eco- 
nomical production  and  better  methods  of 
saving,  poverty  could  be,  if  not  eliminated, 
at  least  greatly  reduced.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  crime  to  have  men 
starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  believes 
that  the  time  must  soon  come  when  sD 
waste  will  be  stopt,  and  more  useful  eco- 
nomic goods  produced.  Our  system  of  dis- 
tribution  with  its  middlemen,  hangers-on, 
and  other  intermediaries,  is  perhaps  as  much 
to  blame  as  uneconomical  production.  It  ia 
a  well  known  fact  that  in  our  own  country 
the  farmer  gets  only  around  40  cents  for 
every  dollar  the  consumer  pays. 

Moral  Eiteots:  When  a  person  beeomei 
accustomed  to  being  careless  in  regard  to 
methods  and  materials  in  his  work,  he  soon 
loses  respect  for  human  labor  and  its  prod- 
ucts. This  is  only  a  short  step  from  negli- 
gence to  sabotage,  or  the  destruction  of 
property  through  indifference  and  intention. 
As  was  shown  above,  the  management  is 
accused  by  the  Committee  of  Engineers  of 
twice  as  much  inefficiency  as  the  workers. 
The  workers  are  shrewd  enough  to  notice 
slipshod  procedures  on  the  part  of  their 
superiors,  and  they  naturally  fall  into  simi- 
lar habits.  If  a  worker  gets  irritated  or 
angry,  he  will  readily  resort  to  methods  of 
destruction  deliberately,  and  go  undetected 
because  destruction  has  been  a  general  prac- 
tise If  so,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  prove  carelessness  in  one  case  and  de- 
liberation in  another. 

Every  right-minded  person  is  anxious  to 
see  poverty  abolished.  It  can  be  done  only 
with  the  greatest  thrift  and  economy  in  the 
utilization  of  all  available  resourees  of 
wealth.  These  qualities  may  no  longer  figure 
among  the  greatest  virtues,  but  they  are 
important  for  the  elimination  of  many  so- 
cial evils.  Poverty  may  not  be  a  crime, 
but  it  is  a  great  handicap  in  the  endeavor 
to  develop  a  full  personality.  And  a  so- 
ciety which  manages  its  industries  so  badly 
that  fully  one-half  of  its  work  is  wasted  is 
certainly  not  in  a  position  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  larger  personalities  among 
its  workers.  One  may  admit  that  the  prob- 
lem is  complex;  that  is,  however,  the  most 
urgent  reason  why  much  thought  should  be 
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devoted  to  it»  since  a  solution  must  be  found 
if  we  are  not  to  perish. 


Oct.  22— Waste  in  Families 

Waste  in  the  family  means  two  things 
the  careless  use  of  things  usef  ul,  and  the 
acquisition  of  things  not  needed  for  exis- 
tence and  comfort;  briefly,  lack  of  thrift  and 
luxury.    The  dividing  line  between  the  two 
is  not  easy  to  draw;  nor  should  it  be  drawn 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich.    Both  classes 
are  guilty  in  each  respect.    While  it  is  true 
that  chiefly  the  rich  are  guilty  of  indulging 
in  luxury,  it  is  true  also  that  in  proportion 
to  their  means  the  poor  are  just  as  culpable. 
Both  waste  things  necessary  for  maintenance 
of  life.    The  line,  if  it  can  be  drawn  at  all, 
should  be  drawn  from  a  different  point  of 
view.     Whatsoever  contributes  to  the  en- 
largement  of  personality  may  be  a  need  or 
a  comfort;  whatsoever  tends  to  gratify  a 
mere  whim  and  caprice  is  a  luxury  and,  so- 
cially considered,  waste. 

A  Few  Facts:     The  statement  has  been 
made   repeatedly   that   the   population    of 
France  could  live  comfortably  on  what  we 
throw  into  the  garbage-paiL    Whether  liter- 
ally true  or  not,  the  statement  is  significant; 
our  wastefulness  has  become  an  international 
by-word.     A  washwoman  was  recently  re- 
ported from  Detroit  to  have  boasted  that 
they  had  fi^e  kinds  of  meat  at  the  family 
meal;  every  member  worked  at  good  wages, 
so  'Sre  can  afford  it."    What  will  happen 
when  work  stops  no  one  knows.     Perhaps 
the  government  will  be  accused  of  not  car- 
ing for  the  poor  workingman,  or  the  capi- 
talist will   be  charged  with   grinding  him 
down.    In  August,  1920,  an  Italian  cobbler 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  spent  $400  for  the 
burial  of  a  pet  canary.     The  coffin  alone 
cost  $25;  it  was  borne  in  a  white  hearse, 
followed  by  two  coaches,  a  fifteen-piece  band 
which  played  funeral  dirges,  and  500  people 
on  foot. 

The  rich  in  many  cases  spend  lavishly.  In 
September,  1913,  the  Dressmakers'  Club  re- 
ported 10,000  women  in  our  country  to  be 
spending  $5,000  per  year  on  i>ersonal  adorn- 
ment, 100  social  leaders  going  as  high  as 
$50,000,  and  a  few  needing  $75,000  to  be 
properly  drest  That  was  before  the  high 
prices  had  come  in. 

A  decade   ago,    first-class   opera-glasses 
conld  be  bought  at  $20.    Yet  $75,000  was 


paid  for  a  pair  with  no  better  lenses,  but 
richly  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

A  certain  rich  man  bought  the  home  of 
a  deceased  friend  for  $2,000,000,  which  had 
originally  cost  $4,000,000.  Then  he  spent 
$500,000  on  a  tiny  garden,  $200,000  on  a 
bedstead,  $65,000  on  wall  decorations,  $20,- 
000  for  ten  pairs  of  curtains,  $150,000  for 
the  wardrobe  in  his  bedroom,  $65,000  for  a 
dressing  table,  $38,000  for  a  washstand, 
$8,000  for  a  mantel,  $10,000  for  four  doors. 

Modem  emotional  refinement  demands 
that  we  should  be  kind  to  animals.  But  why 
a  pet  monkey  should  cost  a  woman  between 
$10,000  and  $11,000  a  year,  requiring  the 
constant  attention  of  three  human  beings, 
having  a  bed  of  solid  ivory,  a  private  trotter 
of  his  own,  and  eating  the  choicest  food 
out  of  solid  silver  plates,  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain on  this  basis. 

These  are  but  a  few  cases  of  extravagant 
waste  previous  to  1913,  when  prices  had  not 
yet  risen  mountain  high.  What  happens  to- 
day may  be  illustrated  by  three  cases.  A 
pork  packer  from  Chicago  recently  had  hia 
picture  taken  with  his  $10,000  German 
shepherd  dog.  An  opera  star  in  Paris  ap- 
peared in  a  mantle  of  finest  Bussian  ermine, 
which  could  not  have  cost  less  than  $50,000. 
The  widow  of  an  automobile  maker  is  re- 
ported to  be  wearing  a  necklace  worth  $1,- 
500,000;  private  policemen  are  always  with 
her  when  she  goes  out.  The  New  York 
press  frequently  reports  the  loss  of  jewels 
costing  anywhere  from  $5,000  to  $100,000. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  Mr. 
Houston,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
we  spent  in  1919  nearly  $23,000,000,000  for 
luxuries-— or  over  one-third  of  our  total  na- 
tional income.  Two  of  the  largest  items 
were,  luxurious  food  $5,000,000,000,  and  lux- 
urious services  $3,000,000,000. 

The  Ezgusk:  Many  people  justify  this 
extravagance  on  three  grounds — ^it  gives 
them  pleasure,  it  makes  the  money  circu- 
late, they  have  a  right  to  do  with  their 
own  as  they  please. 

Such  expenditure  for  luxuries  certainly 
gives  pleasure;  but  what  kind?  Merely  that 
you  can  outdo  somebody  else.  There  is  no 
virtue  in  it,  except  the  gratification  that 
your  purse  is  larger  than  your  neighbor's. 
True  satisfaction  can  come  only  from  the 
development  of  one's  powers.  Anything  else 
is  spurious  and  feeds  a  sense  of  vanity  and 
a  false  idea  of  superiority. 
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The  economists  have  long  ago  exploded 
the  notion  that  any  kind  of  emploTment  for 
which  wages  are  paid  is  justified.  Every 
dollar  paid  for  luxuries  and  every  hour  of 
work  employed  in  their  manufacture  raise 
the  price  of  necessaries.  These  men  must 
live,  have  food,  clothes,  houses;  the  fewer 
the  men  employed  in  the  production  of  nec- 
essaries the  higher  the  prices  must  rise,  be- 
cause the  supply  gets  smaller  and  the  de- 
mand greater.  It  is  still  true  that  eventu- 
ally the  producers  of  raw  materials  and  the 
men  who  get  them  ready  for  consumption 
support  the  whole  economic  fabric  of  society, 
while  the  workers  in  luxuries  produce  things 
which  satisfy  whims  and  caprices. 

No  person  living  in  a  civilized  society  has 
a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  prop- 
erty; he  may  not  set  fire  to  his  house  with- 
out facing  prison.  He  may  legally  have 
the  right  to  spend  his  money  for  luxuries, 
but  morally  he  has  not.  The  legal  right  is 
based  on  the  now  exploded  economic  theory 
mentioned  above.  As  we  come  to  under- 
stand our  interdependence  better,  the  moral 
obligation  for  judicious  spending,  now  rec- 
ognized by  a  few  men  only,  will  be  put  in 
the  form  of  law  and  become  the  duty  of 
the  many.  Society  must  protect  itself 
against  injurious  production  and  consump- 
tion; and  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Ck)nstitution  proves  its  power  to  do  so. 

Moral  Errsors:     A  few  lavish  expendi- 
tures have  been  referred  to  in  this  lesson. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  discontent  among 
the  poor  and  the  working  classes.    Is  it  any 
wonder  f    Thousands  of  fathers  have  hardly 
bread  for  their  children;  one  woman  spends 
over  $10,000  on  a  pet  monkey.    Many  chil- 
dren come  to  school  poorly  clad  and  shiver- 
ing; one  woman  spends  over  a  million  dol- 
lars on  a  useless  necklace.     One  man  com- 
mands the  living  of  thousands  by  raising 
prices,  maintains  an  expensive  lobby  in  the 
state  and  federal   legislatures  in  order  to 
get  protection  for  his  products,  and  then — 
spends  $10,000  of  his  vast  wealth  on  a  dog. 
These  statements  do  not  imply  a  condem- 
nation of  wealth,  because,  as  we  saw,  sup- 
posedly poor  people  waste  as  much  propor- 
tionately. It  is  rather  an  indictment  of  our 
whole  moral  and  social  attitude.    We  value 
people  in  proportion  to  what  they  spend  in- 
stead of  what  they  produce ;  what  they  have, 
instead  of  what  they  are;  what  they  get,  in- 
stead of  what  they  give  in  service. 


Oct.  29 — Remedies 

Greater  Biward  roR  Labo&:  Whataoerer 
has  been  produced  by  human  labor  partakes 
of  human  values.  It  may  have  little  sod&l 
value,  but  a  part  of  man  has  gone  into  iti 
making,  and  it  should  not  be  destroyed  raU 
lessly.  The  mud-pies  and  the  sand-bridga 
of  our  children  are  of  no  earthly  use;  irbt 
patience,  ingenuity,  and  pleasure  have  gone, 
however,  into  their  making.  The  children  ba^e 
exprest  their  personality  in  their  ereatioB, 
and  only  a  human  brute  will  destroy  them. 

When  socially  useful  things  are  wasUd, 
the  damage  is  much  greater.  A  certain 
amount  of  capital,  social  knowledge,  and 
enterprise  have  gone  into  their  making,  and 
of  these  we  never  can  have  too  much.  Evea 
the  waste  of  things  for  which  man  has  not 
labored  is  reprehensible,  because  it  shows  a 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Tht 
wholesale  destruction  of  wild  flowers  is  a 
case  in  point.  These  tender  plants  are 
beautiful  only  in  their  natural  environment; 
if  picked,  they  soon  wilt.  But  thoughtless 
people  pick  them,  uproot  them  for  the  tem- 
porary satisfaction  of  carrying  them  home; 
other  people  who  pass  through  the  woods 
are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
enjoying  them.  The  disturbance  of  the 
economy  of  nature  is  a  more  important  mat- 
ter which  has  already  cost  our  farmers 
millions  of  dollars  that  a  little  considera- 
tion for  others  and  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  could  have  saved. 

Lbss  Carelessness:  We  are  apt  to  ac- 
cuse the  government  of  carelessness  but  fail 
to  see  our  own  defects  in  this  matter.  One 
instance  will  illustrate  this  point  In  New 
York  CSty  alone  the  work  of  correcting 
faulty  addresses  costs  about  $500  per  daj, 
and  even  after  this  expensive  work  has  been 
done,  20,000,000  letters  find  their  grave  in 
the  '*Dead  Letter  Office"  in  Washington. 
That  makes  an  annual  loss  of  $182,500  for 
New  York  City  alone.  The  work  necessi- 
tated in  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages  for 
similar  defects  must  cost  the  United  States 
Post-Office  a  considerable  sum.  Then  comes 
the  additional  outlay  for  forwarding  the 
undecipherable  letters  to  Washington  and 
for  the  new  attempts  to  locate  the  addresMO. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  letters  mailed 
without  street  and  number  are  so  mailed 
through  the  laziness  or  carelessness  of  ste- 
nographers and  clerks. 
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A  eimilar  attitude  of  negligence  is  main- 
tained by  the  people  toward  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  No  fignres  are 
available  as  to  the  extra  cost  which  the  care- 
lessness and  the  intent  to  defraud  impose  up- 
on the  Treasury  in  collecting  income  taxes. 

Greater  Interest  in  Government:    The 
majority  of  voters  feel  very  virtuous  when 
they  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  instead 
of  taking  a  ride  in  their   automobiles   or 
going  fishing.     They  have  discharged  their 
duty.     The  issue  is  as  a  rule  simple  for 
them — ^the    Democratic    or    the    Bepublican 
party  must  win.    Events  may  then  take  their 
course.    They  do  I     The  person  elected  feels 
that  he  has  carte  hlanohe  for  the  tenure  of 
his  term.     He  looks  out  for  opportunities 
to  supplement  his  salary.    Generally  he  does 
not  need  to  do  even  that;  they  come  to  him. 
The  lobbyists  of  large  corporations  and  spe- 
cial interests  are  busy  to  get  favorable  or 
to    defeat   unfavorable    legislation.      There 
need  not  be  direct  or  even  indirect  corrup- 
tion,  altho  there  often  is;  votes  are  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  bill.    And  our  representa- 
tive remembers  when  a,  bill  comes  up   to 
which  he  may  be  opposed  that  he  has  a  pet 
bill,  an  appropriation  let  us  say,  for  his 
own  district,  which  will  assure  his  reelection. 
So  he  votes  favorably,  and  insures  votes  for 
his  bill.     This  dickering  for  votes  in  our 
legislative  halls  is  one  Of  the  worst  features 
of  our  government.    The  voter  at  home  sel- 
dom follows  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  repre- 
sentative, and  votes  for  him  again.   ''Didn't 
he  get  us  our  new  post-office  f   That  settles 
the  question.    How  many  extra  dollars  that 
post-office  costs  the  voter  he  never  realizes, 
since  his  representative  may  have  voted  for 
hundreds  of  bills  to  secure  it. 

And  here  lies  the  trouble.     Most  of  our 
taxation  is  indirect.     Our  friend  would  ob- 
ject to  the  new  post-office  if  he  were  taxed 
five  dollars  directly.    Since  it  comes  as  an 
apparent  gift  from  a  generous  government 
and  an  astute  representative,  he  never  re- 
alizes  that  it   may   cost  him   ten   dollars, 
owing  to  the  many  bills  for  which  the  rep- 
resentative had  to  vote.     The  Bonus  Bill, 
now  before  Congress,  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample.    So  many  Congressmen  were  willing 
to  vote  any  amount  of  money  for  this  pur- 
pose in  order  to   secure  the  votes  of  the 
Boldiers  that  they  did  not  stop  to  find  out 

how  the  money  was  to  be  provided.     Hap- 


pily the  direct  income  tax  of  the  last  few 
years  has  taught  the  voter  a  lesson.  No  in- 
direct way  could  be  found  to  pay  the  bonus, 
and  the  voters  realized  that  it  would  mean 
further  direct  taxation.  So  they  spoke 
wherever  they  had  a  chance  in  1922. 

Indirect  taxation,  e.g.,  through  import 
duties,  has  been  a  source  of  vast  evil.  It 
permitted  the  avoidance  of  responsibility 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  American  in- 
dustries. Appropriations  to  any  extent 
could  thus  be  made  with  a  patriotic  motive, 
and  few  people  understood  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  government  cost  them, 
through  the  raising  of  the  prices  of  every  ar- 
ticle consumed,  from  three  to  five  times  what 
a  direct  tax  would  have  cost  them.  The  in- 
come tax  has  justified  its  existence  as  an 
educational  measure,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
Stricter  Supervision  op  the  Corpora- 
tions: A  vast  amount  of  waste  is  imposed 
upon  the  country  by  spurious  and  fraudu- 
lent corporations.  For  several  years  this 
country  has  paid  about  $500,000,000  to  all 
kinds  of  firms  whose  only  assets  were  glib- 
talking  salesmen,  fine  office  furniture  (pay- 
able on  the  instalment  plan),  and  the  credu- 
lity of  the  public 

We  often  read  about  a  large  company 
"scrapping"  a  practically  new  plant  or  ma- 
chinery, because  more  expensive  and,  sup- 
posedly, more  productive  machinery  is  to  be 
introduced.  We  always  admire  that  pro- 
cedure, not  realizing  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  it  by  increased  prices  for  the  product. 
This  is  the  parallel  of  indirect  taxation;  it 
does  not  "come  home''  directly,  so  we  ap- 
plaud the  enterprise  of  these  men.  The 
stockholders  should  watch  their  directors 
more  carefully. 

Public  service  corporations  were  formerly 
run  for  the  benefit  of  the  directors  who 
gambled  in  the  stock  on  the  exchange  and 
let  the  "service"  look  after  itself.  New 
York  City  is  not  alone  in  the  shameful  ex- 
ploitation of  her  local  transportation  sys- 
tem. A  few  men  became  multi-millionaires; 
but  the  New  Yorkers  are  handicapped  to 
this  day  owing  to  the  financial  depletion  of 
the  transportation  lines.  Supervision  is  a 
little  stricter  now,  but  juggling  with  figures 
and  bookkeeping  is  still  too  common.  Much 
of  the  public's  money  is  wasted  in  these 
transactions,  and  the  loss  due  to  inadequate 
transportation  is  greater  atUl. 
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He  saw  a  publican  .    .    .  and  said,  Follow 

wc— Luke  5:27. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  brief  and  preg- 
nant biography.  AU  that  we  know  about 
this  man  is  packed  within  the  stingy  limits 
of  three  short  verses.  I  remember  once 
George  Meredith  said  that  he  always  sought 
to  endow  his  poetry  with  the  two  quaUties 
of  concentration  and  suggestiveness.  Both 
of  these  qualities  are  here.  The  main  hap- 
pening in  this  man's  life  is  described  in 
thirty  words,  and  the  only  other  incident  in 
his  life  which  is  named  is  dismissed  in 
twenty.    In  fifty  words  his  life  is  told. 

But  then  there  are  some  single  words 
which  have  histories  in  them.  There  are 
some  words  which  when  you  look  at  them 
are  like  long  roads  crowded  with  traffic 
There  are  some  single  words  which  reveal 
characters.  They  reveal  not  only  charac- 
ters, but  the  processes  by  which  character 
has  been  made.  So  it  is  with  this  little 
paragraph,  this  fragment  which  I  have  read 
to  you.  It  is  a  very,  very  brief  paragraph, 
but  when  you  have  read  it  there  is  a  man 
there ;  you  can  form  some  idea  of  his  stature, 
his  caliber,  his  quality. 

Little  is  written,  yet  much  is  said.  For 
instance,  we  are  told  that  he  was  a  publi- 
can. That  word  is  one  of  what  I  call  high- 
way roads,  which  lead  you  across  great 
stretches  of  landscape.  In  the  first  place, 
who  ever  heard  of  a  publican  who  was  poorf 
The  very  name  publican,  as  we  now  read 
it,  is  primarily  associated  with  money- 
getting.  Every  Jew  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
gifted  with  powers  of  monetary  acquisition. 
The  publican  was  always  studying  how  to 
get  money.  In  whatever  else  he  failed,  he 
always  succeeded  here.  Whether  he  was 
popular  or  unpopular,  he  was  always  the 
moneyed  man  of  the  district,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps  frequently,  he  made  a  somewhat 
loud  and  garish  parade  of  his  wealth.    The 


publican  was  what  we  would  call  a  great 
success. 

Now,  what  kind  of  gifts  does  it  take  to 
make  money  f  I  would  prefer  that  that 
question  should  be  answered  by  somebody 
who  has  made  it  I  Therefore,  I  turn  to  a 
book  recently  published  by  a  very  promi- 
nent public  man,  who  professes  to  tell  the 
secret.  What,  he  asks,  are  the  qualities  that 
make  for  success?  They  are  three— judg- 
ment, industry,  and  health;  and,  i>eiiiaps, 
the  greatest  of  these  is  judgment.  These 
are  the  three  pillars  on  which  we  can  build 
the  golden  pinnacles  of  success.  A  little 
later  in  the  book  this  wealthy  guide  tells 
us  that  the  art  of  making  money  implies 
these  qualities:  resolution,  eoneentratioii, 
economy,  and  self -controL  He  goes  on  to 
give  certain  definite  rules  for  success:  ''The 
trading  instinct,  which  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  value  of  things;  the  practise  of  econ- 
omy, and  the  ability  to  read  the  minds  of 
men."  I  take  up  another  book,  in  which 
the  writer  invokes  mystical  forces  and  har- 
nesses them  to  the  chariot  of  the  man  who 
is  on  the  road  pursuing  money.  The  partien- 
lar  chapter  to  which  I  turn  has  the  very 
attractive  head-line:  "How  to  get  what 
you  want."  That  sounds  very  hopeful  1  I 
will  quote  only  one  passage:  Nothing  can 
attract  prosperity  but  that  which  has  an 
affinity  for  it;  the  prosperous  thought,  the 
prosperous  faith,  the  prosperous  ambition. 
That  is  to  say,  if  you  harness  pessimism  to 
your  wagon,  your  wagon  will  stick  in  the 
ruts.  If  you  put  despondency  in  the  shafts, 
you  will  never  arrive  at  the  treasures  which 
are  housed  in  the  town  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Now,  let  me  take  both  analyses  and  com- 
bine them.  I  am  told  that  the  successful 
money-maker  must  be  a  man  of  shrewd  judg- 
ment, a  lover  of  work,  with  power  to  con- 
centrate upon  his  task.  I  am  told  he  must 
have  a  discriminating  sense  of  values  and 
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he  must  have  the  forward-looking  facilities 
of  faith  and  hope.     These  are  the  things 
jou  must  have  if  jou  would  make  money. 
Well,  here  is  a  man  who  made  it — spiles  of 
it.    He  had  a  big  house,  big  enough  to  en- 
tertain a  host  of  friends  in  great  festivity. 
Then  he  must  have  had  some  of  these  facul- 
ties, some  of  these  gifts.    I  may  infer — ^f or 
conditions  have  not  changed  essentially  in 
two  thouMtnd  years — ^that  Matthew  had  busi- 
ness ability,  great  powers  of  discrimination. 
He   had   sagacity,  tenacity,   audacity.     He 
had  more  than  this.    A  publican  was  beset 
by  social  hatred.     Everybody  disliked  him. 
Doors  were  always  being  shut  in  his  face. 
He  would  never  win  anything  easily.     He 
would  have  to  fight  for  every  inch.     Such 
could  be  no  meager  man,  no  fool,  no  weak- 
ling.    Jesus  sees  him,  and  recognizes  his 
gifts,  and  covets  them.    So  he  got  to  know 
him — ^I  do  not  know  how.    Little  by  little, 
with  infinite  tact  and  grace  and  delicacy,  he 
loosed  the  man's  spirit  from  its  bondage, 
until   one   momentous   day,   when  Matthew 
was  bound  to  his  old  world  by  but  a  single 
fragile  thread,  Jesus  said.  Follow  me,  and 
the  big  man  rose  and  followed  him.    Come, 
said  Jesus,  and  transfer  your  business  abil- 
ity to  my  side,  transfer  your  courage,  your 
splendid  independence,  your  majestic  wUl, 
your  powers  of   industry  and   self-control, 
your  faculties  of  imagination  and  vision,  to 
my  side.     In  answer  to  that  authoritative 
word  Matthew  rose  and  followed. 

Now,  I  am  saying  all  this  because  I  want 
to  dedare  that  Ohrist  is  on  the  lookout  for 
big  men.     He  is  on  the  lookout  for   dis- 
ciplined   gifts    and    accomplishments.      He 
yearns  to  enlist  these  men  in  his  kingdom. 
I  am  proclaiming  that  Christ  ia  out  on  the 
road  seeking  fine  faculties,  vigorous  minds, 
lusty  wills.    I  confess  to  you,  I  think  this 
side  of  the  Master's  call  has  been  sometimes 
overlooked.     We  have  remembered  that  he 
calls  the  man  with  the  one  talent,  and  we 
have  sometimes  forgotten  that  he  calls  the 
man  with  the  ^ve  or  the  ten.     We  have 
pointed  out  that  he  will  glorify  the  meager 
gift,  but  we  have  ignored  the  larger  one. 
We  have  never  forgotten  the  widow's  mite 
— and  we  ought  not  to  forget  it — ^but  our 
IfOrd  wants   the   millions,   as   well   as   the 
mites;  he  wants  the  superb  gifts  as  well  as 
the  slender  endowments.     We  have  almost 
proudly  counted   the   five   loaves   and    the 
three  small  fishes.    Is  that  all  we  have  gotf 


Are  there  bursting  granaries  somewhere  f 
Are  there  larders  well  stocked  with  loaves  f 
We  have  to  bring  our  bigger  resources  to 
our  Eling  and  put  them  in  his  hands  for  his 
wise  and  discriminating  control.  Christ 
wants  not  only  the  little  man  and  the  little 
woman  with  their  lesser  gifts.  He  wants 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  is  fit  for  the 
bigger  tasks.  Standing  absolutely  on  my 
text  I  say  he  wants  the  Matthews,  the  men 
who  can  cut  their  way  through  the  big  dif- 
ficulties just  as  a  plowshare  cuts  a  fur- 
row through  a  stiff  and  reluctant  sod. 

Now,  bring  it  to  a  practical  issue.  There 
are  many  men  in  this  congregation  this 
morning  who  are,  no  doubt,  gifted  with 
special  business  ability.  They  have  been 
gifted  from  their  earliest  days.  Their  talent 
began  to  blossom  quite  early.  It  has  been 
disciplined  by  the  work  and  experience  of 
subsequent  years.  Tet  what  is  Christ  get- 
ting out  of  it?  They  are  like  Matthew;  they 
have  made  money  and  have  a  reputation  for 
success,  but  what  is  Christ  getting  out  of  their 
success?  What  gain  accrues  to  his  kingdom 
and  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  and  grace  f 
If  our  Lord  were  to  become  reincarnate  in 
London  to-day,  and  were  to  go  along  the 
streets  and  meet  these  men,  he  would  surely 
covet  their  gifts  and  they  would  surely  bear 
the  word  heard  spoken  in  olden  days:  Fol 
low  me  I  There  are  women  in  this  congre- 
gation, specially  gifted  women,  who  have 
enjoyed  rare  advantages  of  birth  and  train- 
ing. They  have  refined  their  discernments, 
they  have  acquired  stores  of  scholarship  and 
learning.  They  have  social  gifts.  They  are 
rich  in  insight  and  in  intuition  and  in  sym- 
pathy. Well,  what  is  Jesus  getting  out  of 
itf  What  contribution  do  they  make  to 
the  cause  of  his  kingdom  f  What  gain  ac 
crues  to  him  through  the  wealth  of  their 
gifts  and  accomplishments.  The  Savior  sees 
their  gifts  and  covets  them,  and  if  only  we 
could  once  again  hear  his  voice  as  they 
heard  it  in  olden  time,  these  richly  gifted 
women  would  hear  him  say,  Follow  me. 

You  see,  I  am  using  this  old-world  inci- 
dent to  suggest  that  in  our  own  time  the 
Lord  is  on  the  lookout  for  gifted  men  and 
gifted  women  who  will  invest  their  gifts 
in  the  cause  of  his  kingdom.  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  I  am  speaking  to  quite  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  who  are  face  to  face 
with  a  momentous  decision:  the  choice  of  a 
career.    They  have  finished  with  school  and 
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college.  They  have  all  their  faculties  well 
in  hand.  They  are  full  of  life.  They  are 
strong  in  nerve.  The  day  is  before  them. 
They  are  looking  around,  and  all  sorts  of 
roads  stretch  from  their  center  like  the 
radiating  spokes  of  a  vast  wheel.  There  is 
law,  there  is  medicine,  there  is  surgery, 
there  is  teaching,  there  is  art,  there  is  liter- 
ature. There  are  a  dozen  mechanical 
sciences.  There  are  a  hundred  different 
avenues  of  industry  and  trade.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  the  ministry  f  I  mean  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel — ^have  you  ever 
thought  of  thatf  I  mean  the  sacred  aposto- 
late  of  love  and  grace — ^will  you  look  down 
that  road  and  listen  f  Amid  all  your  think- 
ing have  you  once  thought  of  thatf  It  may 
be  that  Christ  is  summoning  you  along  that 
road  and  you  have  not  thought  of  it;  you 
are  not  listening.  At  any  rate,  I  am  very 
strongly  led  to  suggest  it  this  morning  be- 
cause sometimes  when  men  are  standing  at 
the  cross-ways  of  choice  a  hint  may  help  to 
determine  a  destiny. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  relate  my 
own  personal  experience — a  thing  I  very 
rarely  do.  When  I  stood  at  the  cross-roads 
in  my  early  life  and  chose  my  career,  I  de- 
cided for  the  bar.  My  father  had  made  or 
was  making  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  my  being  articled  in  a  solicitor's  ofice 
that  I  might  have  all  the  elementary  disci- 
pline from  the  earliest  stages  to  my  coveted 
profession.  Then,  when  everything  was 
nearly  ready  and  I  was  just  about  to  begin, 
an  old  Sunday-school  teacher  of  mine  met 
me.  I  can  remember  just  where  we  met. 
It  was  on  the  North  Bridge  in  the  town  of 
Halifax.  He  asked  me  what  I  was  going 
to  do  with  myself.  I  told  him  I  was  going 
to  the  bar.  He  quietly  answered :  *1  always 
hoped  and  prayed  that  you  would  go  into 
the  ministry.''  It  was  a  momentous  word. 
It  threw  all  my  life  into  confusion.  I  went 
exploring  down  another  road  and  I  found 
my  destiny.  Found  my  whatf  No,  destiny 
is  a  blind  word,  without  eyes,  a  heartless, 
comfortless  abstraction.  I  did  not  meet  that 
ghostly  jailer  whose  name  is  destiny.  I  met 
the  great  Companion  whose  name  is  Christ. 
I  heard  him  say  in  tones  I  could  not  mis- 
understand. Follow  me.  In  reverence  I  fol- 
lowed him.  At  the  end  of  thirty-five  years 
I  have  to  say  that  never  once  have  I  re- 
gretted my  choice.  So  I  say  to  young  men, 
Have  you  thought  of  the  ministry! 


You  say,  What  is  there  in  it!  What  u 
there  in  itf  There  are  privileges  in  it  which 
can  not  be  shared  by  any  other  calling.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  privilege  of  spending 
half  your  life,  and  more,  in  exploring  Hm 
mind  and  heart  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  There  is  the 
wonderful  privilege  of  bringing  your  find- 
ings to  your  fellow  men,  God's  truth  to  theb 
minds,  God's  holiness  to  their  conscienees, 
God's  grace  and  love  to  their  hearts.  There 
is  the  privilege  of  telling  the  good  news  of 
God's  salvation  to  people  who  have  made  a 
mess  of  their  lives  and  would  like  to  live 
them  all  over  again.  There  is  the  privilege 
of  ministering  to  them  that  are  bruised,  of 
speaking  to  men  who  are  faint  in  heart — 
who  have  been  defeated,  who  have  failed — 
and  of  pointing  out  to  them  new  lands  of 
possibility  where  they  can  see  only  moor 
and  fen  and  crag  and  torrent  and  fearsome 
night.  There  is  the  privilege  of  dwelling 
on  the  New  Jerusalem  and  of  impressing  its 
fair  lines  upon  people's  aspirations  and 
hopes.  Privileges! — no  end  of  them  I  And 
when  Jesus  says.  Follow  me,  they  are  all 
included  in  the  fellowship. 

Ah,  you  say,  that  is  only  one  side  of  it. 
Well,  what  is  the  other  sidef  Well,  jou 
say,  what  chances  are  there?  Chances  of 
whatf  Well,  look  at  the  bar.  Fabulous 
riches,  if  only  you  can  get  there.  Look  at 
medicine  and  surgery;  you  have  a  chance  of 
getting  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  if  you 
do  get  to  the  top  wealth  is  assured.  If 
you  are  lucky  in  trade  you  may  win  a  for- 
tune in  a  year. 

All  these  roads  are  like  shining  streets. 
They  are  like  Broadway  at  night.  But  the 
ministry  is  very  dimly  lit.  The  gay  fiash 
seems  to  be  altogether  wanting.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  money  in  it.  Still  I 
hear  him  say,  Follow  me  I  See  how  many 
folks  you  have  to  please;  how  many  queer 
ones  there  are  amongst  them.  Churches, 
you  say,  are  like  caves  of  Adullam ;  all  sorts 
of  crochetty,  angular  people  get  together  in 
superficial  and  ineffective  and  almost  mean 
fellowship.  Still  I  hear  him  say:  Follow 
me  I  But  go  on.  Well,  look  at  your  dis- 
appointments. Not  xiiany  people  care  to 
hear  you,  and  when  they  hear  you,  they  still 
less  care  to  heed  you.  Tou  are  like  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness.  Your  message  comes  and 
goes  with  no  more  effect  than  the  hooting 
of  an  owl  in  the  indifferent  night.    Still  I 
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hear  Mm  say,  Follow  mo  I  But  go  on,  go  on! 
Well,  you  live  and  you  move  in  very  ill- 
ventilated  mental  rooms.  You  are  im- 
priBoned  within  the  thick  walla  of  venerable 
creeds.  There  are  such  tiny  windows  that 
you  can  not  see  out.  If  you  can  see  out 
you  can  not  get  out,  because  you  are  locked 
in  ani  the  warder  who  holds  the  keys  is 
that  grim  presence  named  tradition. 

My  brother,  I  have  heard  all  this  before. 
Some  of  it  is  true,  some  of  it  is  untrue.    But 
look  here,  my  young  brother.     When  you 
have  said  all  you  can  say,  when  you  have 
placed  the  advantages  on  one  side  and  the 
disadvantages  on   the   other   and   hold   the 
scales  with  a  firm  hand,  you  will  find  the 
disadvantages  are  only  as  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance.    I  proclaim  the  ministry  as  a  calling 
which  offers  an  exceedingly  broad  road  for 
the   finest   service.     It   will  take  all   your 
gifts,  every  faculty  you  have  got,  and  every 
accomplishment;    then    there    will    still    be 
room.    But  what  am  I,  that  I  should  make 
comparisons  f    Who  am  I,  that  I  should  say, 
Here  is  the  bar  and  here  is  the  ministry, 
and  which  shall  it  bef     Who  am  I  that  I 
should  compare  the  ministry  with  medicine, 
or  medicine  with  the  ministry!    It  is  mine 
to  listen  down  every  road,  and  to  listen  for 
one    all-commanding    and    final    voice    and 
when  I  hear  him  say.  Follow  me,  to  rise  up 
and  obey.     You  are  settling  your  career. 
You   are   wondering   which   road   to    take. 
What  about  the  foreign  field  f     You  have 
thought  of  the  bar,  medicine,  surgery,  engi- 
neering.    Have   you   once   thought   of   the 
foreign  field?    That  will  take  all  your  gifts, 
and  more.    If  I  were  just  beginning  instead 
of  closing  I  would  like  to  say,  my  Savior  is 


calling  for  big  men  and  big  women  for  the 
task  of  the  foreign  field,  the  biggest  people 
we  can  send,  the  Matthews,  with  their  pre- 
pared gifts  and  blades.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  I  remember  hearing  Henry  Drunmiond 
when  he  came  back  from  Japan  and  brought 
a  message  from  the  Japanese.  Here  is  what 
Drummond  said: 

I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  some 
thirty  or  forty  Japanese  Christian  pastors 
in  Tokyo.  At  the  close  of  my  address  I 
asked  if  there  was  any  message  I  might 
take  home  to  the  churches  in  England  and 
America.  They  appointed  a  spokesman  who 
stood  up  and  told  me  there  were  two  things 
they  would  like  to  say.  One  was  this:  Tell 
them  to  send  us  one  six-thousand-doUar 
missionary  rather  than  ten  two-thousand- 
dollar  missionaries.  The  other  was:  Send 
us  no  more  doctrines.    Japan  wants  Christ. 

It  is  the  first  word  that  I  want  to  empha- 
size. One  six-thousand-doUar  missionary. 
What  they  say  is  this:  Big  men,  big 
women,  for  a  big  job;  men  and  women  of 
superlative  minds,  fine  gifts,  fine  discern- 
ments. Listen  to  the  breathings  of  India. 
I  do  not  refer  to  riot,  to  mob  violence,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  think  of  the  spirit 
that  can  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
and  can  lead  because  it  can  interpret.  If 
you  want  adventure,  there  it  is.  If  you 
want  chivalry,  there  you  can  get  it.  Is  it 
your  jobf  Do  not  listen  to  me.  Spend  a 
large  part  of  to-day  in  listening  for  his 
voice.  Put  your  ear  to  that  road.  Per- 
haps you  may  hear  the  Savior  say.  My  child, 
follow  me.  With  all  my  heart  I  pray  that 
you  may  arise  and  obey.  For  my  Lord  is 
calling  for  big  men  and  big  women  for  the 
big  tasks  of  the  modem  world. 


CAN  WE  BELIEVE  IN  GOD  THE  FATHER 

Walter  Everett  Burnett,  D.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Like   as   a   father   pitieth   his   children, — 
Ps.  103:13. 

When  ye  pray  say,  Our  Father. — ^Matt.  6:9. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  question  I  have  pro- 
pounded means  nothing  at  aU.  "Of  course 
we  can  believe  in  God  the  Father,"  they 
would  at  once  reply,  and  if  one  should  say 
that  there  are  serious  difficulties  that  make 
faith  hard,  they  would  answer  that  we  must 
believe  regardless  of  the  difficulties  and  that 


is  all  there  is  to  it.  One  must  admire  this 
simple  and  thoroughgoing  faith  and  at 
times  is  tempted  to  covet  the  serenity  that 
it  brings — ^unless  indeed  the  law  of  the  mind 
is  to  struggle,  and  by  fighting  hard  battles 
with  doubt  to  win  one's  way  to  larger  truth. 
Those  who  thus  consider  the  matter  dosed 
before  it  is  ever  opened  will  perhaps  be 
patient  while  I  say  a  few  words  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  real  difficulties  about 
believing  in  God  as  a  Father. 
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I  have  in  mind  partieolarlj  just  now  the 
practical  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  belief — the  terrible  misfortunes  and 
cruel  accidents  that  make  men  shudder  and 
that  seem  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  of 
a  protecting  providence.  Surely  an  all-wise 
and  all-loving  Qod  would  put  out  his  hand 
to  stay  such  crushing  blows  as  sometimes 
fall  upon  his  children,  and  that  he  doesn't 
do  so  makes  it  very  hard  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  God,  or  if  there  is,  that  he  is  the 
kind  of  Qod  in  whom  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe. 

Thx  Moral  Dutt  or  Being  Inteluqent: 
At  the  outset  we  may  well  justify  the  neces- 
sity of  thinking  this  matter  of  religion 
through  just  as  clearly  as  possible.  It  is 
very  hard  to  call  any  cherished  belief  in 
question,  but  if  we  are  confronted  by  hard 
facts  that  do  not  fit  in  with  the  belief,  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  sub- 
ject the  belief  to  a  searching  reexamina- 
tion. We  may  be  sure  that,  however  keen 
our  reluctance,  nature  will  approve  such  a 
course  and  that  life  as  a  whole  will  profit 
by  it.  For  these  facts  are  a  part  of  nature 
and  we  fall  short  of  a  complete  under- 
standing if  we  leave  them  out.  It  is  by 
just  such  methods  that  larger  truth  has 
always  been  won.  Facts  are  imperious 
things  that  simply  must  be  reckoned  with. 
However  grim  and  destructive  they  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  they  will  soften  into 
friendliness  and  beauty  when  men  get  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  them,  and  the  outcome 
will  always  be  a  larger,  richer  view  than 
men  possest  before.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained,  therefore,  by  ignoring  a  fact,  how- 
ever inconvenient  and  disturbing  it  may  be. 
We  must  be  honest  before  we  can  be  re- 
ligious, and  if  our  religion  ever  stands  in 
the  way  of  sheer  intellectual  honesty  we 
would  better  move  out,  lest  our  house  of 
religion  come  tumbling  down  when  we  are 
unprepared  and  crush  us. 

Here  then  are  the  facts.  Life  is  hard  for 
many  folk.  Terrible  things  occur  that  shat- 
ter human  happiness.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  desolating  catastrophies  fall  upon  good 
and  bad  alike.  Just  here  is  where  the  strain 
upon  faith  arises.  How  can  a  powerful 
and  loving  Qod  allow  such  things  to  bef 

Let  Us  Cease  Blaming  Qod:  Suppose 
we  begin  by  saying  that  God  has  little  to 
do  with  most  of  these  things.  I  am  aware 
how  strange  and  perhaps  shocking  this  will 


sound  to  some  people,  but  in  the  end  it  will 
lead  us  to  a  view  of  divine  providence  that 
will  stand  the  strain  of  life.  It  is  helpful 
to  recall  that  the  Master  dealt  specifically 
with  this  very  problem  and  took  a  long  step 
toward  the  explanation  that  we  shall  here 
propose.  '<Do  you  think,"  he  said,  '^tbat 
those  men  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam 
fell  were  sinners  above  other  manf  I  tell 
yon  nay."  He  thus  demolished  at  a  stroke 
the  easy  way  of  explaining  misfortunes  that 
assumed  an  immediate  divine  judgment  in 
them.  Of  course  if  th^  are  empty  of  direet 
moral  meaning  the  older  view  of  Providence 
collapses. 

The  Master's  denial  of  God's  immediate 
aetion  in  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam, 
and  that  as  a  swift  and  direct  judgment 
upon  the  men  who  were  hurt,  does  not  go 
to  the  length  of  saying  that  he  was  not 
involved  in  the  event  in  a  larger  way.  That 
he  is  involved  in  everything  is  of  course 
the  foundation  truth  of  the  C^iristian  re- 
ligion. But  the  question  as  to  a  satisfying 
faith  in  Providence  hinges  upon  how  he 
is  involved,  and  we  are  emphasizing  now 
that  he  is  not  involved  in  the  little,  immedi- 
ate way  that  men  had  supposed.  Probably 
some  of  the  men  upon  whom  the  tower  fell 
were  good,  but  along  with  the  bad  men 
they  were  seriously  hurt.  The  question  of 
in^vidual  moral  merit  did  not  enter  at  alL 

Humanity  Is  at  School:  The  large  way 
in  which  God  is  concerned  in  such  matters 
appears  when  we  consider  the  natural  laws 
which  determine  whether  towers  shall  stand 
or  fall;  and  the  need  of  such  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  oversight  that  such  acci- 
dents shall  not  happen.  In  the  goodness 
of  God  these  laws  are  firmly  established; 
we  can  depend  upon  them.  This  is  not  a 
happy-go-lucky  world  in  which  natural  laws 
operate  one  way  to-day  but  some  other  way 
to-morrow.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
laws  of  chemistry  were  ever  a  particle  dif- 
ferent than  they  are  to-day.  It  is  an  order- 
ly, dependable  universe.  It  is  all-important 
that  men  learn  how  these  laws  work.  Civil- 
ization depends  upon  such  knowledge.  I 
suppose  we  would  say  that  civiliiation  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  human 
beings  understand  the  laws  of  nature  and 
use  them  for  ideal  ends.  If  in  the  course 
of  learning  how  natural  laws  work  a  poorly 
built  tower  has  to  fall  and  kill  some  men, 
the  accident  is  unfortunate,  bat  the  big  les* 
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son  is  80  important  as  to  shrink  the  indi- 
vidual aspects  of  the  affair  into  incredible 
smallness.     The  question  as  to  whether  a 
few  persons  suffer  becomes  almost  inconse- 
quential in  the  presence  of  the  huge  insistent 
fact   that  men  must  simplj  learn  how  to 
manage  such  matters  intelligently  or  civil- 
ixed  life  on  the  planet  would  be  impossible. 
When  a  ship  goes  down  at  sea,  it  is  not  a 
question  whether  the  passengers  are  good  or 
bad,  or  even  whether  or  not  the  captain  is 
a  prajing  man,  it  is  a  question  of  skilful 
seamanship;  and  if  a  ship  is  lost  now  and 
then,  the  price  is  not  too  great  if  human 
knowledge  and  skill  are  thereby  furthered, 
for  upon  these  depend  the  happiness  of  un- 
born generations.     When  a  plague  sweeps 
through  a  city  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
moral  tone  of  the  city  or  the  spirituality  of 
the  churches,  it  is  a  question  of  hygienic 
sanitation,  and  if  ten  thousand,  good  and 
bad  alike,  shall  suffer  because  of  careless- 
ness or  ignorance,  the  price  is  not  too  great 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  happiness  of 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  of  unborn 
men  depends  upon  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
these  laws  that  have  in  this  specific  case 
manifestly  been  ignored.    God  is  in  it,  you 
see,  he  is  in  all  these  things,  but  mainly  in 
the  large  way  of  being  very  determined  that 
mankind  shall  learn  to  understand  natural 
laws  and  use  them  more  intelligently. 

The  Sine  Qua  Non  or  Hukan  Progress  : 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  one  big 
matter  is  that  the  universe  should  be  utterly 
dependable.  Human  intelligence  would  be 
impossible  otherwise.  A  student  would  never 
master  mathematics  if  two  plus  two  equaled 
four  to-day  and  five  to-morrow.  But  natural 
laws  are  mighty  forces.  If  he  is  ignorant 
they  will  hurt  him,  if  he  is  careless  they 
may  destroy  him.  That  is  the  price  that 
the  race  must  pay  for  its  schooling.  The 
price  seems  hard  at  times,  but  the  result  is 
glorious.  A  race  of  intelligent  human  be- 
ings that  has  gathered  ample  stores  of  exact 
knowledge  which  it  puts  to  humane  uses  is 
so  obvious  and  sublime  an  expression  of  a 
beneficent  purpose  guiding  human  affairs, 
as  to  justify  any  price  of  loss  and  pain 
that  men  through  ignorance  may  have  to 
pay  along  this  arduous  dimb  to  the  master- 
ing heights. 

Ths  World's  Vioarious  Suiterbrs: 
There  is  then  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  huge  dead  weight  of  human  suffering 
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exceptir  to  say  that  it  is  vicarious.  It  is 
borne  by  individuals  because  the  race  has  not 
grown  wise  enough  to  lift  it  off.  Under  the 
costly  stimulus  of  suffering  humanity  will 
grow  wiser  and  will  attain  to  that  finer 
degree  of  organization  that  wUl  eliminate 
a  great  deal  of  this  unnecessary  wo.  An 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  community 
is  a  serious  indictment  of  the  intelligence 
of  that  community.  The  collapse  of  a 
theater  roof  is  an  indictment  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  community.  The  collision  of 
a  locomotive  with  an  automobile  with  no 
signals  to  warn  of  danger  which  could  not 
be  perceived  by  ordinary  caution  is  an  in- 
dictment of  the  community.  These  events 
simply  indicate  how  far  we  have  to  travel 
before  we  arrive  at  intelligent  cooperative 
living.  That  individuals  by  the  thousands 
must  suffer  from  such  causes  is  appalling; 
but  it  is  unavoidable  by  any  wisdom  that 
these  human  individuals  can  exercise  for 
themselves;  only  social  control  can  regulate 
these  matters;  it  seems  likely  that  mainly 
through  suffering  and  loss  will  the  social 
mind  be  stimulated  to  finer  efficiency. 

The  Negative  Side  or  a  Positive  Truth  : 
And  so  we  find  ourselves  talking  almost 
without  being  aware  of  it  about  the  king- 
dom of  God.  For  that  was  Jesus'  term  for 
this  finely  organized  and  fine-spirited  co- 
operative society  which  shines  like  a  bright 
ideal  upon  the  heights  toward  which  the 
race  is  moving.  Only  our  approach  to  the 
kingdom  in  this  case  is  from  a  new  direc- 
tion. We  approach  it  now  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rank  and  terrible  failures  of 
men  to  achieve  well-being  and  happiness. 
We  approach  it  from  the  dark  aspect  of  the 
terrible  burden  of  misery,  that  is  actually 
crushing  human  society  from  its  very  lack 
of  the  kingdom  insight  and  the  kingdom 
spirit.  Who  can  make  such  a  survey  with- 
out a  quickened  sense  of  the  immense 
urgency  for  the  development  of  the  social 
virtues.  Society  is  a  great  seething  mass 
of  human  life,  none  too  finely  organized, 
formless  and  amorphous.  It  is  about  in 
the  state  of  the  overgrown  boy  who  has 
grown  arms  and  legs  faster  than  he  has 
developed  the  nervous  system  finely  to 
coordinate  these  bodily  expansions.  He 
feels  gawky,  and  looks  it.  So  society  is 
cluxiisy,  oh,  so  clumsy  and  ignorant  I  And 
yet  not  so  ignorant  as  uncontrolled  and  un- 
coordinated.    Every  thinking  person  ought 
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to  be  able  to  read  in  such  dire  calamities 
as  I  have  mentioned,  as  in  huge  biasing 
letters  bigger  than  were  ever  printed  upon 
a  page,  the  need  of  finer  social  understand- 
ing and  more  effective  cooperation.  Surely, 
surely,  the  kingdom  is  the  urgent  message 
of  the  hour. 

The  Creative  Powkb  or  the  Ghsistian 
Mind:  Now  it  is  not  too  hard  a  challenge 
to  man's  intelligence  that  he  lay  hold  upon 
the  materials  that  life  offers  and  shape  them 
finely  for  human  welfare  as  a  whole.  We 
have  had  far  too  much  talk  depreciative  of 
human  power  and  the  effectiveness  of  human 
energy.  What  men  need  to  understand  is 
that  the  most  important  matters  concerning 
human  well-being  will  never  be  attended  to 
unless  they  themselves  do  it.  Man  is  large- 
ly his  own  providence  over  a  very  large 
range  of  vital  affairs.  Granted  two  things, 
we  could  expect  an  immensely  better  world: 
first,  clearer  thinking;  second,  more  sym- 
pathy and  finer  cooperation. 

We  may  well  ask  if  we  are  not  sinning 
grievously  against  the  Holy  Spirit  in  fail- 
ing to  face  actual  conditions  dauntlessly  and 
to  claim  our  right  as  spiritual  creators.  For 
that  is  what  we  are.  We  all  know  that 
Christianity  cherishes  precious  traditions, 
and  enshrines  deathless  chapters  of  history 
within  its  glowing  heart,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  our  religion  glorifies  the  free 
creative  spirit.  In  a  real  sense  the  incarna- 
tion is  forever  incomplete,  for  'Hhe  spirit 
shall  lead  you  into  all  truth,"  and  "greater 
things  than  these  shall  you  do,  because  I  go 
unto  my  Father."  We  have  not  yet  caught 
the  thrill  and  the  power  of  our  sublime  in- 
vestment by  the  free  creative  spirit  of  the 
living  God,  "throwing  off  the  golden  spray" 
of  new  and  wondrous  deeds,  wrought  out  by 
the  wisdom  and  enterprise  of  Christian  men 
and  women. 

For  Instance,  What  about  War:  The 
nearest  example  that  occurs  to  one  is  this 
terrible  holocaust  of  war,  that  humanity 
tolerates  despite  our  ample  knowledge  of 
its  costliness,  its  beastliness,  and  its  futility. 
Like  a  fascinating  ser}>ent-eye  this  grim 
and  monstrous  thing  has  fixt  its  gaze  upon 
humanity  and  well-nigh  paralyzed  us,  so 
that  many  people  are  found  thinking  and 
saying  that  we  can  not  abolish  war,  or  find 
a  rational  way  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes. Surely  we  have  reached  an  age  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  thrust  away  this  devil's- 


brew  of  sophistry  and  break  the  bloodj 
shackles  of  our  jungle-past,  and  deal  as 
intelligent  humans  with  one  another.  With- 
out undertaking  to  present  a  complete  plan 
forthwith,  a  Christian  minister  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  condliaUon  by 
butchery  seems  a  ghastly  joke  in  an  age  of 
Christian  enlightenment  and  the  extension 
of  rational  inquiry,  and  that  we  are  due  to 
have  a  revulsion  that  will  sweep  tho  world 
clean  of  it.  We  are  not  organizing  human 
thought  to  this  end  as  fast  as  many  of  us 
would  like,  but  the  attainment  of  sanity  in 
this  regard  is  inevitable.  Faith  in  war  will 
go  the  way  of  other  hoary  superstitions,  and 
the  race  will  stand  forth  in  the  majesty  of 
a  new  and  splendid  triumph  of  reason  and 
cooperation. 

The  Presence  Amid  the  Processes: 
Well  then,  some  one  may  ask,  is  this  what 
we  must  come  to  think  about  Providence — 
that  God  keeps  his  hands  off  human  affairs 
and  sits  a  distant  Spectator  while  his  chil- 
dren bunglingly  and  with  many  a  bruise 
slowly  attain  mastery  over  the  forces  of  lifef 
Far  from  it.  He  does  not  interfere  with 
the  life  processes  in  the  way  we  used  to 
think,  being  already  in  those  very  processes, 
and  operating  all  the  while  to  build  up 
strong,  fine  intelligences  that  will  be  worthy 
of  his  sons  and  daughters.  He  does  not 
thrust  himself  into  the  regular  on-going  of 
his  laws,  because  he  is  already  in  them  in  a 
far  more  vital  and  intimate  way,  namely, 
as  the  immanent  Spirit  that  is  directing 
them  and  that  is  always  at  work  from  the 
inside  to  urge  mankind  to  the  diviner  things. 
We  must  learn  to  think  of  GK)d  as  present 
in  this  living  inward  way  in  man's  ineradi- 
cable impulses  of  sympathy  and  hnmanness. 
The  keen  revulsion  from  unnecessary  hu- 
man suffering  and  loss  which  has  found  ex- 
pression in  these  paragraphs,  together  with 
the  urgent  call  that  we  stand  together  and 
make  an  end  once  for  all  to  such  crass  f oUy 
and  unnecessary  waste,  is  a  sign  and  a  wit- 
ness of  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  love  in 
the  human  mind  that  will  not  rest  content 
until  the  new  and  finer  order  of  truth  and 
love  is  builded  in  the  earth. 
I  Believe  in  God  the  Father  Almiohty, 

Maker  or :     Can  we  believe  in  God  the 

Father!  Bather  let  us  say,  "can  we  dis- 
believe in  him  whose  living  creative  pres- 
ence alone  can  account  for  this  ineradicable 
human    impulse    to    establish     society    in 
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friendliness  and  helpfulness,  and  who  will 
quicken  and  urge  the  human  spirit  until  in 
full  strength  of  wisdom  and  love  the  sons 
of  Qod  shall  rise  and  build  the  fair  eitj 
'that  cometh  down  out  of  heaven'  to  shine 
resplendently  upon  the  earth  f" 

Ah,  earlier  shall  the  roses  blow 
In  after  years,  those  happier  years, 
And  children  weep  when  we  lie  low 
Far  fewer  tears,  far  softer  tears. 


It  would  seem  that  the  truly  thoughtful 
mind  surveying  this  scene  of  human  suffer- 
ing, yet  noting  the  presence  of  sympathy 
and  a  brave  purpose  that  bums  like  a  flame 
in  man's  mind  to  build  a  finer  order  of  so- 
ciety, is  fairly  driven  to  the  confession  "I 
believe  in  Qod  the  Father  Almighty,  Inspirer 
of  wisdom  and  brotherhood,  the  Maker  of 
Ghristly  men  and  through  them  of  the  radi- 
ant kingdom  of  truth  and  love." 


SHALL  WE  MIX  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Cooke,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Curse  ye  MeroB,  saith  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty. — Judges  5:23. 

Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  wUl  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven, — ^Matt.  6:l0. 

Meroz  was  a  city  of  "slackers."  This  was 
a  day  of  war  in  Israel — ^red  war.  The  river 
Kishon  ran  crimson  with  blood.  The  plain 
of  Esdraelon  was  strewn  with  the  slain. 
Mount  Tabor  looked  down  on  the  wreck  of 
Sisera's  army  fleeing  before  the  men  of 
Barak.  The  invader  had  been  routed,  Is- 
rael delivered  from  foreign  oppression,  and 
Deborah's  war-song  sounded  ax^oss  the  field 
of  blood.  But  back  in  some  sheltered  valley, 
just  out  of  reach  of  the  shock  and  clash  of 
the  conflict,  the  town  of  Meroz  lay  hidden, 
sheltered,  supine.  The  call  of  patriotism  had 
sounded  down  its  streets  and  into  its  homes, 
but  it  paid  no  heed.  It  was  in  no  imme- 
diate danger.  While  the  heroes  of  Zebulon 
and  Naphtali  hurled  themselves  on  the 
spears  of  the  oppressor,  "the  men  of  Meroz 
dculked,  sullen  and  craven,  behind  their 
walls."  Others  shared  the  horror  and  the 
glory  of  the  fight;  they  hung  back  in  the 
hour  of  desperate  need.  They  hid  behind 
the  courage  of  the  gallant  men  who  risked 
their  all  for  national  liberty.  They  were 
the  "slackers"  of  ancient  Israel,  and  when 
Deborah's  triumph-song  had  chanted  the 
praise  of  the  victors,  it  changed  to  a  flood 
of  corrosive  scorn  for  the  cowards  who 
skulked  in  the  day  of  battle.  "Curse  ye 
Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  curse 
ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because 
they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty." 


Meroz  has  gone.  It  and  its  people  have 
utterly  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  the  curse  remains.  The  violent 
outburst  of  contempt  for  the  shirker  which 
burst  from  the  lips  of  a  heroic  woxiian  still 
stands  to  express  the  condemnation  of  the 
men  who  fight  and  suffer  and  bleed  in  a 
great  cause  for  those  who  shirk  the  conflict 
but  afterward  share  in  the  victory  they 
have  done  nothing  to  win.  These  cowardly 
and  idle  people  had  not  come  "to  the  help 
of  the  Lord"  when  the  cause  of  his  people 
was  in  greatest  danger,  an4  they  stand  for- 
ever pilloried  in  shame,  as  the  type  of  those 
who  keep  out  of  the  battle  for  Qod  and  his 
kingdom  in  every  age. 

The  "slacker"  is  found  not  only  in  the 
day  of  great  military  struggles;  not  only 
where  men  bleed  and  die  upon  fields  of 
blood,  but  everywhere  that  a  great  moral 
conflict  is  waged;  everywhere  that  men 
struggle  by  voice  or  pen  or  vote  against  the 
forces  of  evil  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
the  name  of  God — ^there  we  find  the  "slack- 
er" who  shirks  the  fight,  ready  with  some 
glib  excuse  for  his  refusal  to  get  into  the 
fray.  If  a  reform  is  urged  in  any  com- 
munity there  are  always  some  afraid  of  get- 
ting into  trouble.  If  a  labor-union  goes  on 
strike  against  some  industrial  tyranny,  there 
are  usually  some  who  are  willing  to  "scab." 
If  a  board  of  trade  would  denounce  some 
business  dishonesty,  there  are  certain  mem- 
bers afraid  of  their  "profits."  If  a  political 
party  seeks  to  get  rid  of  "graft,"  there  are 
always  some  cowards  to  hang  back  and  let 
the  crooked  element  escape  with  the  spoils. 
We  even  find  the  "shirker"  in  the  pew  and 
the  "slacker"  in  the  pulpit — ^men  who  are 
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scared  to  speak  the  truth,  because  it  might 
disturb  the  soul  of  some  heayj  subscriber 
to  the  funds. 

Some  men  are  so  sensitive  of  soul,  so 
timid  in  judgment,  so  flabby  in  principle, 
so  spineless  in  their  Ohristianitj,  that  tiiey 
seem  to  live  in  mortal  dread  of  the  preacher 
speaking  unpleasant  truths  above  a  whisper. 
They  almost  sweat  when  he  chooses  a  text 
from  an  ancient  prophet  of  righteousness 
like  Isaiah  or  Amos.  To  use  the  word 
"politics"  inside  a  church  is  nothing  short 
of  desecration  to  them.  They  believe  in 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  but 
they  make  it  complete  enough  to  separate 
the  Church  from  the  whole  of  society.  They 
would  perpetuate  forever  the  old,  false  dis- 
tinction between  things  sacred  and  secular. 
But  Christ  never  made  any  such  distinction. 
All  life  was  sacred  to  him.  No  human  ques- 
tion was  foreign  to  Jesus.  So  I  make  no 
apology  for  the  theme  I  discuss  to-night. 
Like  everything  else  that  interests  men,  it 
comes  within  the  sweep  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.  If  politics  have  a  rightful  place  in 
the  life  of  man,  then  moral  agitation  which 
determines  the  moral  quality  of  politics  can 
not  be  wrong. 

Besides,  I  must  take  my  instructions  in 
the  matter  of  preaching  from  the  God  who 
rules  in  the  realms  of  conscience.  As  one 
of  our  ablest  preachers  has  said,  *1  must 
take  my  instructions,  not  from  the  man  on 
the  street,  nor  from  the  man  on  the  board, 
nor  from  the  man  on  the  newspaper,  nor 
from  the  man  in  the  club,  nor  from  the  man 
in  the  pew,  but  from  the  Man  in  the  skies — 
the  Man  of  Galilee."  It  is  my  business  to 
preach  the  gospel  as  Christ  gives  me  to  see 
it  in  its  application  to  all  the  affairs  of 
human  life. 

I.  Shall  we  mix  religion  and  politics! 
I  answer,  first,  that  neither  the  Christian 
man  nor  the  Christian  Church  can  avoid  po- 
litical questions,  because  it  is  their  business 
to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  central  theme 
of  the  Bible  from  cover  to  cover.  Old 
Testament  prophets  and  New  Testament 
apostles  were  alike  commissioned  of  God  to 
proclaim  the  kingdom,  in  which  God  should 
rule  over  men.  Christ  himself  came  preach- 
ing,  not  what  some  of  us  have  called  'the 
old  gospel,"  but  what  he  called  ''the  good 
news  of  the  kingdom."  He  declared  that 
kingdom    to  be  at  hand,  already  amongst 


those  to  whom  he  spoke.  It  was  the  tha» 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  breathed  ii 
the  prayer  "Thy  kingdom  come";  and  ^ 
commandment,  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousneas,'*  summed  qi 
the  duties  of  his  followers  in  all  ages. 

But  what  did  he  mean  by  the  kingdom 
of  €k>df  In  briefest  definition  it  meau  nra- 
ply  the  reign  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  ma 
and  in  all  their  affairs.  It  means  Christ'i 
laws  of  love,  service,  and  sacrifice  applied 
to  all  human  institutions— the  family,  the 
school,  the  store,  the  factory,  the  Oiiirdi, 
and  the  State.  It  is  sodal  as  well  as  relif- 
ious,  political  as  well  as  moral,  coUeetiTe  as 
well  as  individual,  present  as  well  as  future, 
earthly  as  well  as  heavenly.  Those  who  be^ 
came  subjects  of  this  kingdom  were  to  fonn 
a  common  brotherhood  bound  together  b; 
cords  of  love,  obeying  the  law  of  serriee, 
and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.  To 
accomplish  the  building  of  this  world-wide 
kingdom  of  God  amongst  men,  the  Scripture 
shows  that  the  work  of  Christ  was  a  two- 
fold work.  "Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jemu, 
for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sim.'* 
That  is  one  aspect  of  his  work,  but  the  other 
is  equally  important.  "He  was  manifested 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  deviL"  ITnfor- 
tunately,  many  men  forget,  or  else  have  never 
learned,  the  latter  text,  hence  we  hear  a  lot 
of  nonsense  about  preachers  sticking  to  'the 
simple  gospel"  and  letting  other  issaes 
alone.  If  some  men  only  knew  as  much  of 
their  Bibles  as  they  do  of  party  politics  and 
the  partisan  newspapers,  they  would  be 
much  more  careful  of  exposing  the  vast 
depths  of  their  theological  ignorance  when 
they  lecture  the  clergy  on  the  meaning  of 
the  gospeL 

Christ  spoke  of  his  gospel  as  "the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,"  which  means  a  gospel  of 
regeneration,  not  only  for  the  individual 
soul,  but  for  all  society  and  all  the  relation- 
ships of  human  life.  This  means  things  po- 
litical controlled  by  the  spirit  of  Christ 
just  as  much  as  the  prayer-meeting  or  the 
Sunday-school.  A  man's  work  for  his  church 
is  only  a  part  of  his  work  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  progress  of  the  Church  and 
the  home,  the  conditions  of  both  and  their 
happiness,  depend  largely  upon  civic  and 
political  conditions.  What  revival  of  re- 
ligion can  we  expect  where  the  people  have 
shared  in  other  men's  sins  by  placing  the 
scepter  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  politicians  f 
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A  political  honse-eleaning  followed  by  a  era- 
aade  a^inst  soeial  evils  is  a  splendid  prep- 
aration for  a  work  of  graee.  While  eormxh 
tion  sits  in  the  high  places  the  King  of 
kings  is  dethroned.  While  men  are  forced 
into  starvation  because  a  political  machine 
slama  every  door  of  employment  in  their 
face,  and  chnrch-members  and  Christian 
preachers  stand  like  dnihb  dogs  looking  on, 
yon  can't  expect  these  men  to  listen  meekly 
to  flowery  sermons  on  the  providence  of 
God  and  love  to  our  neighbors. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  the  mass 
of  working-men  has  so  little  use  for  the 
Church  of  to-day  is  because  preachers  and 
churches  have  so  largely  failed  to  testify 
against  social  injustice  and  political  in- 
iquities,  and  gone  on  talking  about  the 
world-to-come  while  this  world  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  like  hell  for  thousands 
of  their  fellows.  "This  pretense/'  said 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  ''this  pretense  that  a 
man  is  to  preach  the  gospel  and  not  touch 
a  single  one  of  the  things  which  the  gospel 
is  meant  to  heal — a  wayfaring  man,  tho  a 
fool,  would  understand  the  fallacy  of  that; 
but  there  be  many  fools  that  are  not  way- 
farers, who  do  not  seem  to  understand  it." 
The  trouble  with  some  men  who  talk  so 
much  about  the  need  of  "gospel  preaching" 
is  that  they  dont  know  the  gospel  when  they 
bear  it.  What  they  are  looking  for  is  a 
one-aided,  emasculated  fraction  of  the  gos. 
pel  which  never  touches  the  common  affairs 
of  daily  life.  They  will  hire  a  man  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  promptly  fire  him 
when  he  does  so.  The  gospel  of  Christ's 
kingdoiii  is,  "not  a  gospel  for  disembodied 
spirits,  but  one  for  men  in  the  flesh;  not  a 
gospel  for  a  fraction  of  the  man,  but  for 
the  whole  man ;  not  a  gospel  for  isolated  in- 
dividuals, but  one  for  men  in  an  organized 
society — a  kingdom  coming  in  the  earth." 
II.  Again,  we  must  deal  with  political 
issues  because  every  Christian  is  respon- 
sible for  the  condition  of  the  community 
and  country  in  which  he  lives. 

Every  man  is  a  member  of  the  society  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  a  unit  in  the  nation, 
and  aa  such  he  has  certain  God -given  duties 
which  he  can  not  shirk  and  be  guiltless. 
*'No  man  has  attained  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  Christian  character  till  he 
Wtf  learned  to  honor  and  fulfil  all  the  re- 
letionshipe  which  he  sustains  to  his  fellows." 
John  Pym,  the  great  Commonwealth  leader, 


was  right  when  he  said,  "I  hold  it  to  be 
part  of  a  man's  religion  to  see  that  his 
country  is  well-govemed."  Lord  Bryce  de« 
Clares  that  modem  citizenship  in  Europe 
and  America  has  failed  because  of  three 
great  evils — ^indolence,  selfishness,  and  party 
spirit.  Bishop  Potter  was  speaking  straight 
truth  when,  discussing  the  evils  of  modem 
society,  he  said,  "At  such  a  time  for  the 
Church  of  God  to  sit  still  and  be  content 
with  theories  of  its  duty  outlawed  by  time, 
and  long  ago  demonstrated  to  be  grotesque- 
ly inadequate  to  the  demands  of  a  living 
situation,  this  is  to  deserve  the  scorn  of  men 
and  the  curse  of  God." 

In  a  certain  city  two  men  were  up  for 
election.  One  was  a  clean,  upright,  honor- 
able man;  the  other  a  scalawag  ward, 
politician.  For  the  one  the  strongest,  clean- 
est men  in  the  city  spoke  and  wrote  and 
worked.  Behind  the  other,  the  liquor  ele- 
ment, the  vice  element,  and  all  the  forces 
of  corruption  lined  up.  The  issue  was 
squarely  between  decency  and  indecency, 
between  character  and  hoodlumism.  The 
workers  on  each  side  did  their  utmost.  Elec- 
tion day  came,  and  that  night  the  rum  can- 
didate celebrated  his  victory  over  the  forces 
of  righteousness  with  a  free-for-all  debauch. 
There  was  to  be  a  "wide-open  town"  for 
another  year.  A  visitor  asked  one  of  the 
Christian  men  of  that  dty  a  few  days  later, 
"Why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  righteous 
in  this  pious  town  of  yours  wasn't  the  de- 
cent man  elected  f"  "Because,"  said  the 
other,  "just  about  sixty  of  the  pious  ehureh- 
members  stayed  at  home  or  let  their  sons 
neglect  to  vote.  We  have  the  names  of  that 
many  who  didn't  vote.  We  tried  our  best 
to  get  them  out;  telephoned,  and  sent  for 
them,  but  no  good.  They  were  too  busy,' 
or  they  'weren't  needed,'  or  they  'didn't 
believe  in  mixing  in  politics.'  The  other 
side  got  out  every  man ;  so  we  lost  by  forty- 
one  votes."  "But,"  said  the  visitor,  "do  not 
these  pious  men  go  to  prayer-meetingf"' 
"Yes  I  But  I'd  rather  have  one  good  erosa 
after  Smith's  name  on  that  ballot  than  ten 
years  of  prayer-meeting  eloquence  without 
it."    And  that  man  was  right. 

Beligion  can  be  much  better  exprett 
to-day  at  the  ballot-box  than  in  the  prayer- 
meeting.  The  prayer-meeting  is  the  power- 
house where  we  get  the  energy  of  the  spirit 
of  God,  but  the  polling-booth  is  about  the 
best  place  to  let  it  loose.     To  pray  "Thy 
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kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven/*  and  to  refuse  to  lift  a 
finger  or  east  a  vote  to  bring  that  kingdom 
nearer  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Almightj.  It  is  nothing  short 
of  an  insult  to  God. 

Is  it  the  will  of  God  that  wrongs  should 
be  righted;  that  laws  should  be  made  which 
are  just  and  humane;  that  parliaments  be 
composed  of  God-fearing  men  instead  of 
•windlers;  that  righteousness  shall  permeate 
the  whole  life  of  the  nation f  Then  if  that 
is  his  will  it  is  your  business  and  mine  to 
see  that  it  goes  into  effect. 

I  maintain  that  a  large  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  evils  that  curse  humanity 
to-day  lies  at  the  door  of  the  men  who  have 
too  much  ''religion"  to  help  God  establish 
hia  kingdom  on  earth.  God  will  not  thank 
you  for  sitting  with  idle  hands  lamenting 
the  social  evils  and  political  frauds  that  are 
thick  about  you,  or  for  making  the  Bible 
an  excuse  why  you  should  refuse  to  clean  up 
the  city  you  live  in.  One  day  he  will  ask 
jon  why  you  didn't  throw  off  your  coat  and 
set  to  work  for  the  overthrow  of  all  these 
iniquities.  He  will  want  to  know  why  you 
^dn't  see  that  the  Bible  called  you  to  get 
out  and  help  Christ  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil  in  public  affairs.  No  man  who 
professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  least  of  all 
the  Christian  minister,  has  any  right  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  great  issues  that  have 
to  do  with  the  morals  and  destiny  of  the 
nation. 

III.  But  I  go  further,  and  say  that  he 
who  neglects  his  political  duties  is  guilty  of 
sin  against  God  and  man. 

"Curse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  What  fori  "Because  they  came 
not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty."  But  people  are  not  cursed  except 
for  sin.  And  that  was  the  trouble  with  the 
"slackers"  of  Meroz.  They  were  sinning 
against  their  heroic  brethren  and  against  the 
God  who  was  leading  Israel  toward  enlight- 
enment 'and  liberty.  They  were  traitors  to 
the  cause  of  righteousness,  just  as  the  so- 
called  Christians  of  to-day  are  traitors  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  when  they  refuse  to 
strike  a  blow  for  his  kingdom  in  public  life. 

It  is  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  who  frankly 
states  that  **refusal  to  take  part  in  the 
government  of  the  city  and  the  State  and 
the  nation  is  nothing  other  than  a  flagrant 


breach  of  trust  .  .  .  *Too  busy!'  a 
might  as  well  say,  1  am  too  busy  to  i»ay  mj 
note  at  the  bank,  or  to  provide  food  for 
my  household.'  No  moral  obligatioa  eu 
outrank  our  duty  to  the  commonwealtli,  for 
on  the  maintenan^  of  good  govenmeae 
everything  that  we  hold  dear  in  the  wofU 
depends — our  Uvea,  our  property,  the  se- 
curity of  our  homes,  the  possibility  of  soimd 
manhood  and  womanhood  for  oar  chiidreB. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  central  obliga- 
tion of  social  morality,  and  the  man  who 
shirks  it  must  be  made  to  feel  that  hii 
defalcation  exposes  him  to  the  wrmth  of  God 
and  the  scorn  of  man."  That  ia  sound 
theology  as  well  as  sound  common  aeaae. 

A  man's  duty  to  the  State  ia  jiut  as 
sacred,  just  as  God-given  as  hia  dntj  to  his 
family  and  his  church.  For  a  man  to  aaj 
that  any  part  of  human  life  is  aomeClttB^  t» 
which  Christianity  can  not  be  made  to  ap- 
ply is  to  declare  that  Christ  is  not  a  anffi 
cient  Savior  for  the  world.  It  ia  to  take 
the  position  of  the  American  Senator  Tit  gad  la 
when  he  asserted,  "The  Decalog  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  political  campaign."  That  ia  a 
damnable  philosophy  of  national  life.  It 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  saloon.&an,  the 
white-slaver,  the  ward-heeler,  and  political 
grafter.  It  is  the  evil  philosophy  which 
has  cursed  the  public  life  of  this  whole  con- 
tinent. Tet  it  is  the  identical  philoaophj 
upon  which  a  great  many  Christian  i>eopIe 
unconsciously  base  their  idea  that  religion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  public  affairs  and 
that  politics  have  no  place  in  the  pulpit. 

The  whole  history  of  modem  democracy 
proves  that  the  worst  enemies  of  national 
life  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  not  the 
corrupt,  grafting  politicians  who  swarm 
about  the  spoils  of  office,  but  the  careless, 
indifferent  electors  who  don't  care  what 
happens  in  political  circles  so  long  aa  their 
own  interests  are  not  disturbed.  They  think 
it  is  Christianity  keeps  them  out  of  politics, 
but  it  is  simply  a  purblind  selfishness 
masquerading  in  the  garb  of  religion. 

Charles  Stelzle  tells  how  he  heard  p 
prominent  Presbyterian  layman  get  up  on 
the  platform  at  a  Men  and  Beligion  Con- 
ference in  Chicago  and  say,  "I  believe  in 
the  evangelistic  message,  and  I  believe  in 
the  Bible  message,  but  I  haven't  any  use 
for  this  message  on  social  service;  we  have 
nlready  too  many  sociables  in  our  churches." 
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That  was  all  the  benighted  heathen  could 
see  in  a  soeial  message.  But  Stelzle  went 
into  a  tenement  house,  and  in  a  little  bit 
of  a  room  he  saw  a  four-year-old  child 
sitting  on  a  pile  of  white  coats  which  her 
mother  was  making  for  a  department  store. 
HI  with  disease — ''hasty  consumption,"  her 
mother  called  it — she  was  sitting  pulling 
the  basting-threads  out  of  those  coats.  And 
when  he  came  back  to  the  house  a  little 
later  she  had  died — ^toppled  over,  her  mother 
said^-on  that  pile  of  coats.  Yet  some  men 
who  go  to  church  and  talk  about  the  "simple 
gospel"  don't  believe  in  a  message  or  a 
gospel  to  set  such  things  right.  Are  they 
going  to  set  them  right  with  iee-eream 
festivals  and  oyster  suppers?  Or  are  they 
going  to  wake  up  and  put  men  in  Parliament 
who  will  make  such  conditions  impossible 
by  putting  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  land? 

Why  is  it  that  all  over  this  Dominion  the 
big  corporations  can  ride  roughshod  over 
the  will  of  the  people  and  corrupt  parlia- 
ments to  do  their  bidding  whenever  they 
will!  Why  can  railroads  and  express  com- 
panies fleece  the  public  with  impunity? 
Why  has  the  ''whisky  ring"  been  allowed 
to  damn  men  and  women,  and  work  its 
helleries  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from' 
Mexico  to  the  Yukon  for  the  past  century? 
Why  are  the  streets  of  many  of  our  cities 
paved  and  lighted  with  money  that  partly 
comes  from  the  prostitution  of  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  the  "white  slaves"  of  modern 
civilization?  Why  have  world  wars  deso- 
lated the  nations,  and  graft  scandals  cov- 
ered even  the  righteous  cause  with  burning 
shame?  Because  men  have  shut  God  out  of 
their  political  life.  They  have  said  to 
Christ,  *'You  may  stay  in  the  Church  and 
8nnday- school,  but  we  will  not  allow  you 
to  touch  our  business  life  or  public  affairs." 
And  I  say,  again,  the  professing  Christians 
who  preach  the  false  doctrine  that  religion 
and  the  Church  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics  must  share  the  blame.  If  there 
had  been  more  politics  in  the  pulpit  and 
more  religion  in  politics  there  would  have 
been  much  less  corruption  and  scandal 
thronghout  the  land. 

rv.  I  say,  again,  religion  and  politics 
must  intermingle,  because  there  is  no  other 
way  to  purify  the  national  life. 

Some  poor,  simple  souls  tell  us  that  Chris- 
tians can  not  mix  in  political  matters  be- 


cause politics  are  so  dirty.  God  knows  they 
have  been  dirty  enough  to  disgust  some  of 
us  to  almost  despair.  These  sickening 
revelations  of  private  graft  and  public 
plunder  and  exploitation  of  national  re- 
sources that  make  us  ashamed  of  the  coun- 
try we  live  in — we  smell  the  stench  of  them 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  But  why  are  they 
possible?  Why  can't  we  wipe  out  the  whole 
noisome  business  once  and  for  all?  Just 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  war  in  Europe 
dragged  on  so  slowly.  Because  the  shirkers 
and  "slackers"  did  not  enlist  in  the  fight 
for  righteousness  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  national  life.  Polities  are  dirty  be- 
cause dean  men  have  stood  back  and  let 
the  devil  and  his  angels  get  a  mortgage  on 
the  whole  business.  And  till  dean,  strong, 
Christian  men  take  hold  and  do  their  duty 
to  God  and  man  in  public  life,  politics  will 
stay  dirty. 

Dr.  Jowett  has  said,  "There  is  a  type  of 
piety  abroad  which  says,  'Have  nothing  to 
do  with  politics,  stand  aside  from  embroil- 
ments of  civic  strife.'  Who,  then,  is  to  have 
the  shaxnng  of  the  undean  things?  It  gives 
the  whole  world  away  to  the  deviL  I  prefer 
to  pay  heed  to  the  word  which  is  in  the  old 
Book.  'The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Christ  I'  Wo 
to  the  city  and  nation  if  the  affairs  of  that 
city  and  nation  are  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  approached  them  from  beneath." 

Arthur  James  Balfour  once  spoke  in 
Ottawa  of  the  dangers  of  democracy.  But 
the  greatest  danger  of  democracy  is  that 
the  best  citizenship  should  keep  aloof  and 
allow  the  public  business  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  men  of  the  lowest  type.  Let  the 
ground-hogs  and  grafters  of  public  life  get 
into  control  and  democracy  is  doomed.  If 
democracy  is  ever  to  succeed  it  demands  that 
you  do  your  share  to  make  it  a  success. 

As  society  is  organized  to-day,  the  only 
effective  means  of  putting  down  iniquity 
and  bringing  about  reform  are  the  ballot- 
box  and  the  legislative  assembly.  The  bal. 
lot  is  the  sword  of  democracy,  the  "greatest 
weapon  ever  placed  in  human  hands  for  the 
defense  of  common  rights  and  for  striking 
down  conmion  enemies."  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  use  this  sword  in  the 
great  battle  for  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 
The  time  must  come  when  the  destiny  of 
our  cities  and  our  country  will  not  be  settled 
in   dens  of   iniquity.     We   ought    to   have 
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enough  QirisUanity  and  common  tenae  to 
prevent  8aloon-keei>en,  thievei,  gamblen, 
jail-birds,  and  maehine  politicians  from 
dominating  onr  civic  policies  and  onr  na- 
tional affairs. 

y.  Of  course^  all  this  means  that  the 
earliest  Christian  will  sometimes  get  into 
trouble. 

Like  Daniel,  he  ma/  get  into  the  den  of 
lions.  When  a  man  will  heed  the  voice  of 
God  more  than  the  voice  of  men  he  will  need 
to  be  a  man  of  courage.  The  man  in  the 
pew  whose  breath  is  foul  with  whisky 
naturally  thinks  the  church  no  place  for 
prohibition  sermons.  The  deacon  who  owns 
a  tenement  in  the  red-light  district  will  not 
approve  of  the  brother  who  enthuses  over 
a  social  survey.  The  alderman  who  has 
grabbed  more  land  than  the  law  allows  him 
will  rise  in  wrath  if  any  one  suggests  an  in- 
vestigation. The  ward-politician  who  has 
grown  fat  on  <*rake-off s"  will  raise  all  sorts 
of  trouble  for  the  honest  reformer.  The 
''forty  thieves''  of  modem  industry  will  wax 
indignant  if  any  one  dare  to  expose  their 
extortionate  profits  or  their  soulless  oppres- 
sion of  their  workers.  When  the  devil  is 
hit,  he  first  raises  a  howl,  then  he  rouses  hell. 

When  Henry  Ward  Beecher  took  the  pul- 
pit and  platform  against  the  curse  of  slav- 
ery, he  was  execrated  and  howled  at  by  the 
mob.  When  Dr.  Parkhurst  went  after  Tam. 
many  Hall,  he  was  denounced  and  abused  by 
thousands  of  reputable  citixens,  as  well  as 
by  all  the  crowd  of  grafters.  Gladstone 
was  ridiculed  and  hated  because  hetook  his 
religion  into  British  politics.  Luther  was 
opposed  by  all  the  political  powers  and 
ecclesiastical  councils  of  Europe.  Daniel 
was  flung  in  the  den  of  lions.  Jeremiah  into 
the  slimy  pit.  John  the  Baptist  lost  his 
head,  and  Jesus  Christ  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  because  they  all  denounced  the  na- 
tional leaders  and  demanded  righteousness 
in  public  affairs.  But  they  were  not  in- 
timidated into  silence.  Their  eourage  never 
faltered;  their  message  was  delivered  in 
scorn  of  consequences,  and  to-day  the  world 
worships  at  their  feet. 

The  need  of  the  age  is  men  of  courage  in 
public  office  and  Christian  pulpit.  The  de- 
mand of  the  hour  is  the  fighting  saint. 
Every  man  who  sees  a  wrong  is  thereby 
called  of  God  to  fight  for  the  right  and  put 
down  the  wrong.  Dr.  J.  L.  Gordon  declared 
from  his  Winnipeg  pulpit,  "I  have  one  ques- 


tion to  ask  of  every  person  who  profc 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  Christ: 
<What  are  you  willing  to  stand  totV  These 
are  the  rules  of  the  battle:  first,  have  a 
conviction;  second,  take  a  stand;  third, 
have  a  hand  in  the  fight  I"  Beecher  asserted 
in  Plymouth  Church  pulpit:  ''He  who  goes 
through  life  with  an  unbeating  heart  and 
an  unhelping  hand,  refusing  to  take  sides 
for  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  despoiled,  the 
suffering,  is  fighting  against  God,  because 
he  is  fighting  against  his  fellow  men,  Jiaving 
taken  sides  against  them."  Dr.  Jowett  de- 
clared to  the  students  at  Yale,  "I  must  not 
be  an  alien  to  the  eommonwealth,  living 
remote  and  alien  from  its  travails  and 
throes.  My  strength  must  be  enlisted  in  the 
vital,  actual  forces  which,  through  tremen- 
dous obstacles,  are  seeking  the*  enthrone- 
ment of  justice  and  truth."  Moody  asked 
an  evangelist  before  an  election  what  was 
the  political  outlook,  but  the  man  replied, 
"I  don't  know.  I  am  not  concerned  about 
it.  My  citizenship  is  in  heaven."  And 
Moody  retorted,  "Better  get  it  down  to 
earth  for  the  next  six  weeks."  These  men 
were  fighters  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  They 
remembered  that  Christ  was  "manifested  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,"  and  that 
he  had  said,  "He  that  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me."  They  were  in  the  real  apos- 
tolic succession.  They  were  in  the  ancient 
prophetic  line. 

I  am  astounded  at  some  men  in  our 
Churches  talking  about  preaches  "inter- 
fering" in  public  affairs.  What  have  they 
done  with  their  Bibles  f  Moses  dealt  with 
political  problems  all  his  days.  He  fought 
an  iron  despotism  in  the  interests  of  free- 
dom and  the  people.  Samuel  was  the  cre- 
ator of  the  two  dynasties.  Nathan  and  Gad 
were  the  political  advis^v  of  David.  Eiiaha 
conspired  with  J^u  to  overthrow  the  cor- 
rupt house  of  Omri.  Elijah  roused  the 
whole  kingdom  against  Ahab  and  JeiebeL 
Isaiah  saved  Judah  from  international  strife 
for  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  the  folly  of 
King  Ahaz.  Amos  and  Jeremiah  scored  the 
iniquities  of  corrupt  kings  and  courtiers. 
Daniel  guided  the  destinies- of  Babylon's 
empire  for  many  years.  John  the  Baptist 
died  because  he  exposed  the  immoralities  of 
Herod.  And  Jesus  was  murdered  because  he 
denounced  the  devourers  of  widows'  houses 
and  oppressors  of  the  poor  in  the  person  of 
the  national  leaders.    These  all  realized  that 
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publie  miqnitj  moat  be  denotmoed  aa  well 
as  privatey  and  that  righteousness  must  be 
preached  in  seem  of  eonsequenees. 

Polities  no  sphere  for  the  GhristianI  I 
tell  you  the  man  who  belioTes  in  God  and 
fights  for  the  right  can  never  get  out  of  his 
sphere,  for  it  is  wide  as  the  whole  range 
of  human  activities.  The  Christian  Ohuroh 
must  have  a  voioe  in  every  great  moral  dis- 
cussion. 8he  must  rally  men  to  the  flag  of 
the  kingdom,  the  banner  of  the  cross.  She 
must  cry  in  louder  tones  than  Oarlyle,  "Are 
there  not  in  this  nation  enough  to  venture 
forward  and  do  battle  for  Qod's  truth  versus 
the  deviPs  falsehood?"  She  must  never  re- 
peat the  tragic  mistake  of  her  earlier  his- 
tory, when  her  sons  crowded  into  monasteries 
and  hermits'  cells,  shutting  themselves  off 
tnmk  the  life  of  humanity.  It  was  then  that 
she  denied  her  Lord  and  the  power  of  his 
gospel.  It  was  then  that  irreparable  mis- 
chief was  done,  for  then  the  devil  and  his 
angels  laid  hold  of  political  affairs,  and 
they  have  a  mortgage  on  them  yet.  It  was 
a  wholesale  desertion  of  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. It  was  the  great  refusal  of  the 
Christian  leaders  to  face  their  responsi- 
bilities. It  was  a  gigantic  betrayal  of  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  blind  delusion  of  the  monastic  idea, 
the  eold,  clammy  shadow  of  religious  Bud- 
dhism, are  with  us  yet  in  some  quarters; 
but,  thank  God  I  Christian  civilization  and 
the  Christian  Church  are  breaking  away 
from  all  such  narrowness.  Men  are  coming 
to  see  that  the  party  which  tries  to  ignore  a 
great  moral  issue,  the  newspaper  which  tries 
to  straddle  the  fence  on  great  publie  ques- 
tions, the  pulpit  which  fears  to  proclaim  a 
whole  gospel,  and  the  Christian  who  re- 
fuses to  march  against  the  citadels  of  cor- 
ruption where  the  foes  of  our  nation  are 
seeking  to  destroy  its  very  life — men  are 
coming  to  see  that  these  are  guilty  of 
treason  against  God  and  his  kingdom. 

Thank  GodI  we  can  see  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day  in  the  publie  life  of  this  Dominion. 
The  number  of  men  who  are  bringing  con- 
seienee  to  bear  on  public  questions  is  stead- 
ily  growing.  But  it  must  grow  much  more 
rapidly.  The  religion  of  Christ  must  claim 
the  fleld.  If  ever  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
to  some  upon  earth  the  Christian  men  and 


women  must  rise  in  his  name  and  go  forth 
to  wage  war  with  the  powers  of  evil  at  the 
polls. 

While  you  hold  back,  hell  rushes  on; 
while  you  sleep,  the  devil  pads  the  voters' 
list  and  stuffs  the  ballot-box. 

Are  you  men  studying  the  great  questions 
of  our  public  life  in  the  light  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ?  Are  you  calling  on 
God  to  free  you  from  the  shackles  of  party- 
ism  and  to  guide  you  in  the  highest  interests 
of  the  national  life?  Did  you  ever  get  down 
on  your  knees  to  ask  God  to  show  you  how 
to  vote  at  the  next  election?  Some  of  you 
smile  at  the  thought,  but  why?  Is  it  too 
ridiculous  a  proposition  that  the  Almighty 
has  any  interests  at  stake  in  this  country? 
Was  Daniel  acting  ridiculously  when  three 
times  a  day  he  left  the  preddMitial  chair  of 
Babylon's  empire  to  consult  with  God?  Was 
Abraham  lineoln  playing  the  fool  when  in 
the  crisis  of  America's  history  he  spent  long 
nights  in  prayer?  Was  Gladstone  a  fool 
when  he  made  the  Most  High  his  confidant 
in  the  great  affairs  of  the  British  empire? 

Men,  listenl  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
above  all  the  kingdoms  of  men.  Its  inter- 
ests are  supreme  above  all  policies  of  men. 
Its  sway  shall  endure  all  down  the  eternal 
ages  when  the  kingdoms  of  earth  shall  have 
vanished  forever.  Bemember  that  every 
word,  every  act,  every  vote  of  yours  is  either 
helping  on  or  holding  back  the  coming  of 
that  kingdom  of  righteousness,  x>eace,  and 
joy.  ''Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness"  and  all  other  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you. 

OhI  that  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country  would  realize  that  the  right  to  vote 
is  a  gift  from  God,  a  weapon  with  which 
to  hew  out  a  path  for  their  country's  ad- 
vance to  the  heights  of  eternal  triumph  I 
Then  might  the  low,  grovelling,  unclean 
politics  of  mere  party  be  purified  by  the 
elevating,  firm  grasp  of  men ,  who  take 
counsel  with  Christ  in  the  heavenly  places. 
Then  would  bitterness,  strife,  and  faction 
disappear,  and  this  nation  become  one 
mighty  brotherhood  of  purity  and  love, 
working  onward  and  upward  toward  the 
dawn  of  that  glorious  day  when  ''He  shall 
have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
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And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father.  But 
while  he  was  yet  afar  off,  hik  father  saw 
him,  and  was  moved  with  compassion,  and 
ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  Mm. 

—Luke  15:2a 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  world  has  lost 
its  heart  to  mother.  Her  plaee  in  the 
world's  affection  is  secure  forever.  When 
the  last  word  of  appreciation  and  praise  of 
mother  has  been  said  we  are  conseions  of 
our  inability  to  give  her  what  is  justly  her 
due.  She  has  appealed  to  the  world's  imagi- 
nation with  her  mother-love  for  her  children^ 
her  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  sacrifice 
and  service,  her  tenderness,  her  gentleness, 
her  brooding  care,  her  lovely  eyes  so  often 
tear-dimmed,  her  cheerfulness  amid  dis- 
appointments, pain,  suffering,  toil,  and  sac- 
rifice, her  strength  to  bear  such  wearying 
burdens,  cares,  anxieties,  to  answer  number, 
less  calls  for  care  and  love  and  service. 
Father  has  not  so  appealed  to  the  world's 
iiiiagination — father,  stem,  ready  for  life's 
battles,  out  in  the  world  of  actual  conflict, 
toiling,  struggling  with  his  burdens,  striv- 
ing to  do  his  best  for  those  he  loves  and  for 
whom  he  would  die  if  need  be;  father,  with 
his  heart  of  gold — often  tarnished  to  human 
sight;  father  taking  life's  buffetings  with 
never  a  word  nor  a  tear,  smiling,  fighting 
his  battles,  grimly,  steadily  "carrying  on," 
even  when  he  knows  he  wages  a  losing  fight, 
but  hoping,  fighting,  toiling,  taking  re- 
proaches and  praise  with  the  same  smiling 
face,  failing  often  to  attain  the  highest 
things  in  life;  rough  and  re^dy,  grim  and 
fighting,  forgiving  and  kind,  father  has  not 
appealed  to  the  world's  imagination,  and  so 
has  not  been  enshrined  in  the  world's  heart 
as  has  mother. 

As  we  study  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
Jesus  uses  a  real,  an  earthly,  father  to  show 
to  us  our  heavenly  Father.  Not  all  human 
fathers  would  qualify  for  the  place  of  the 
father  in  this  loveliest  of  parables,  but  there 
are  more  of  them  who  quite  nearly  approach 
the  standard  of  this  father  than  many  are 
aware. 

In  America,  where  the  home  has  had  such 
wonderful  development,  the  place  of  mother 


has  been  high,  secure,  and  her  character  has 
been  exalted.  In  perhaps  no  other  coontry 
has  this  been  true  to  the  same  limit  as  in 
our  own  land.  And  father  has  suffered  by 
comparison.  Father  is  not  measured  in 
terms  of  his  life  and  character,  but  in  terms 
of  mother's  life  and  service  and  character. 
He  has  been  compared  with  mother  instead 
of  being  compared  among  his  own  fellows. 
The  result  has  been  distinctly  to  father^ 
discredit.  Because  he  has  not  been  gentle^ 
tender,  tearful,  of  unwearied  and  exhaust- 
less  i>atience,  of  the  same  introspective  and 
devotional  spirit,  he  has  been  condemned  as 
hard,  unspiritual,  wooden;  believed  to  be  of 
the  earth,  earthy;  and  therefore  earthy  in 
his  thoughts  and  tendencies.  I  am  not  mak- 
ing a  plea  for  a  double  standard.  Liet  us 
have  a  single  standard  for  both  sexes.  I  am 
pleading  for  an  understanding  of  the  f unda- 
mental  differences  between  the  sexes.  This 
is  a  plea  that  father  be  measured  b^  the 
things  which  are  of  his  own  world. 

The  heart  of  a  father  is  seen  in  the  par> 
able.     # 

First,  a  true  father  is  ready  to  minister 
to  the  happiness  of  his  household.  He  went 
out  of  his  way,  beyond  what  law  and  cus- 
tom required,  that  he  might  hold  the  good- 
will of  this  wayward  s6n.  He  shrank  from 
the  ordeal  of  the  son's  departure  from  the 
home,  and  would  go  to  the  utmost  that  he 
might  not  break  with  him. 

Second,  his  love  did  not  fail.  Tho  absent, 
the  son  was  still  dear  to  the  father's  heart. 
Knowing  the  waywardness  of  his  son,  now 
a  wanderer  from  home,  he  loved  him  with 
undying  love;  others  might  scorn  him,  but 
to  the  father  he  was  still  "son."  Words 
can  not  express  what  the  father  suffered 
through  the  long  months  of  the  son's  ab- 
sence, but  in  it  all  there  was  only  compas- 
sion  and  longing  for  his  return. 

Third,  the  father's  forgiveness  of  the  son 
reveals  the  high  quality  of  his  manliness. 
How  full,  how  ready,  the  forgiveness  ac- 
corded. How  blessed  the  son's  reception. 
Only  a  real  man  could  forget  all  he  had 
suffered,  all  hjs  heartache,  all  the  shame  he 
had  endured,  while  the  son  squandered  his 
money  in  the  evil  Kfe  to  which  he  had  gone. 
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all  the  anxiety  which  had  tortured  his  heart, 
all  the  fears  that  had  shadowed  his  waking 
hotira — only  a  real  man  could  so  forget  and 
open  heart  and  hand  and  door  in  so  glad  a 
weleome,  so  complete  a  forgiveness.  For- 
^T^ini^  is  the  acid  test  of  a  man. 
*1t  is  godlike  to  forgive." 

Pourth,  father  is  often  misunderstood. 
"Where  the  mother  sheds  tears,  the  father's 
heart  bleeds.  He  rarely  weeps;  his  heart 
aches  with  a  pain  too  deep  for  tears.  Be- 
cause he  smiles  as  he  bears  his  burden  he 
is  judged  to  be  hard,  unfeeling,  indifferent. 
N'othing  could  be  further  from  thd  truth. 
He  laughs  that  he  may  not  cry,  like  Lincoln, 
criticized  because  he  smiled  at  Bichmond  on 
the  day  he  viewed  the  desolated  city,  made 
ansn^er:  "I  laugh  because  I  must  not  cry 
to-day."  He  smiles  as  be  bears  his  burden 
that  his  strength  be  not  spent  in  unavail- 
ing tears.  With  steady  faith  in  God  he 
goes  on  life's  way.  If  he  weeps,  none  but 
God  knows  the  agony  that  wrung  tears  from 
his  eyes. 

JPifth^    father  is  sometimes  basely  slan- 
dered.     The  rigors  of  his  daily  tasks  make 


heavy  drafts  upon  his  vitality.  A  demand 
for  food  is  created,  and  he  delights  in  satis- 
fying the  cravings  of  his  appetite,  a  de- 
light that  has  been  misunderstood,  until  a 
proverb  has  become  current  among  wives: 
''The  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach." 

It  is  a  base  slander.  He  appreciates 
appreciation  and  responds  'to  kind  treat- 
ment. He  is  often  gruff  and  brusk  when 
words  of  thanks  are  given  him,  but  he  is 
glad  with  great  joy  when  he  knows  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  loved  ones  are  recog- 
nized and  appreciated.  Some  things  we 
learn  from  father — 

He  taught  us  industry  by  his  fidelity  to 
the  tasks  which  fell  to  his  lot  in  daily 
life.  He  taught  us  patient  endurance  by 
his  stedfastness  under  the  exactions  of 
daily  life.  He  taught  us  justice,  for  he 
sought  to  be  just.  He  taught  us  faith  by 
his  dependence  upon  Gk)d  and  his  trust  in 
God's  love  and  care.  He  taught  us  faith, 
in  our  fellows  by  his  readiness  to  forgive 
and  forget,  his  cheerful  companionship  with< 
neighbor  and  friend. 
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The  Rev.  Albert  E.  Beebe,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


There  is  a  lad  here, — John  6:  9. 
This    lad,   with   his  five  loaves  and   two 
fishes,  was  the  solution  to  Jesus'  problem  of 
feeding  the  multitude.    His  supply  was  not 
very   large,  but  distributed  by  the  hand  of 
the  Master,  it  became  food  sufficienl^  for  the 
multitude.     The  lad  was  undoubtedly  sur- 
prized to  see  his  small  stock  of  provisions 
90     wonderfully    multiplied.      The    disciples 
-were  surprized.     In  answer  to  the  question 
as    to    where  food  might  be  obtained  An- 
drew answered:     ''There  is  a  lad  here  with 
five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  but 
what  are  these  among  so  manyf"     On  that 
day,  iA  a  moment  of  emergency,  it  was  a 
boy    who   saved  the  situation. 

To-day,  realizing  the  -importance  of  the 
l>oy  for  the  emergencies  of  to-morrow, 
seholars  are  out  in  search  of  the  secrets  of 
boydom.  Men  are  giving  their  lives  to  a 
study  of  the  boj  and  how  to  appeal  to  him. 
Soma  have  tried  to  tell  us  how  much  a  boy 
is   worth   to  society.     Having  given  us  va- 


rious estimates  as  to  the  costs  of  feeding, 
clothing,  and  educating  a  lad,  they  say, 
''Now  this  is  what  he  costs.  How  much 
is  he  worth  f^'  There  is  no  man  who  can 
tell  how  much  a  boy  is  worth.  We  measure 
various  commodities  by  various  standards. 
We  measure  wheat  by  the  bushel,  silk  by 
the  yard,  milk  by  the  quart,  gold  by  the 
pennyweight,  and  coal  by  the  ton.  We  mea- 
sure music  by  the  ear,  argument  by  the 
laws  of  logic,  deeds  by  conscience.  But  we 
have  no  standard  by  which  we  may  measure 
the  value  of  a  boy.  Booker  T.  Washing, 
ton  went  back  to  the  old  plantation  on  which 
he  was  reared  and  found  that  on  the  books 
as  a  slave  he  was  valued  at  $400,  but  as 
a  freeman  he  organized  an  institution  at 
Tuskegee  that  now  has  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  a  half  million  dollars.  And 
through  his  work  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  young  women  of  his  race  have  been 
trained   for  service. 

There  is  a  lad  here.     What  sort  is  he? 
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He  may  be  a  little  Lord  Faantleroj  wear- 
ing a  velvet  tnit  with  a  big  starched  collar, 
with  new  shoes  and  white  hands,  but  he  maj 
otherwise  be  a  bare-footed,  red-headed, 
freckle-faced  lad  with  grimj  hands,  a  soiled 
blouse,  and  patched  knickerbockers.  But  of 
whatever  sort  he  is,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
community  so  important  unless  it  is  the 
girl. 

He  is  probably  a  busy  lad,  a  bundle  of 
nerves  and  muscles,  bubbling  over  with  en- 
thusiasm  and  always  on  the  jump.  Some- 
times you  hear  some  one  whine  at  the  boy, 
^K?ant  you  keep  still  f"  Of  course  he  can 
not  And  if  you  eould  keep  him  still  he 
would  not  be  worth  keeping.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical lad  who  wants  to  own  things,  to  man- 
age a  business,  and  to  have  some  practical 
purpose  in  life.  The  acquisitive  instinct  is 
strong  within  him.  The  student  of  adoles- 
cenoe  declares  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  en- 
courage boys  to  become  collectors  of  stamps, 
coins,  or  curios,  and  that  the  boy  is  often 
saved  from  becoming  a  thief  by  being  made 
a  collector.  He  is  an  adventurous  lad.  For 
him  life  is  a  glorious  field  for  struggle 
and  adventure.  He  loves  the  daring  and 
the  heroic  He  is  a  growing  lad.  The  early 
adolescent  period  is  one  of  remarkable 
growth.  The  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
sometimes  increasee  his  height  by  four  or 
five  inches  in  a  single  year.  The  physical 
surpasses  the  mental  in  development.  Con- 
sequently he  often  appears  stupid  and  awk- 
ward. If  you  give  him  something  to  carry 
he  drops  it  and  trips  when  he  attempts  to 
pick  up  the  pieces.  Meanwhile  he  is  cuffed 
and  scolded  and  ridiculed  and  looked  upon 
as  a  pest  and  a  nuisance.  It  is  a  period 
of  turmoil  and  confusion.  New  interests 
are  appealing  to  his  mind,  new  emotions 
are  welling  up  within  his  heart,  new  ideals 
are  appearing  upon  his  horizon.  What  can 
we  do  for  the  boy? 

Theodore  Boosevelt  once  said:  'If  you 
are  going  to  do  anything  permanent  for  the 
average  man  you  must  begin  before  he  is 
a  man."  I  believe  that  the  Church  should 
offer  to  every  adolescent  boy  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  member  of  some  good  dub 
where  the  gang  instinct  might  have  a  chance 
for  expression  under  intelligent  Christian 
leadership.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  shall 
provide  schools  for  the  boy.  There  is  a 
training  due  him  which  can  not  be  gotten 
Within   the  schoolroom.     Then,   too,   every 


man  is  under  obligation  to  the  boy  to  give 
him  recognition  and  encouragement.  Ii 
speaking  of  his  native  State,  Daniel  Webster 
said :  ''Our  soil  is  poor ;  we  can  not  produce 
great  crops,  but  we  plant  schools  sad 
churches  and  raise  men.''  And  that  is  the 
greatest  achievement  of  alL  You  may  not 
be  wealthy;  you  may  not  occupy  tiie  most 
conspicuous  place  in  a  social  or  industrial 
world,  but  if  by  example  or  suggestion  you 
help  some  lad  to  come  to  himself,  yours  will 
be  a  service  the  very  nature  of  idiich  shall 
be  immortaL  Are  you  able  to  make  some 
boy  see  the  importance  of  doing  some  ose 
thing  and  doing  it  wellf  Can  you  hold  op 
before  him  some  one  task  and  urge  him  to 
work  while  it  is  the  dayf  Can  you  make 
him  realise  that  the  ship  never  comet 
in  for  the  lad  who  simply  sits  on  the  dock 
and  waitsf  Can  you  teach  him  that  sltho 
all  boys  can  not  become  famous,  every  boy 
can  be  successful  in  that  the  suoeessful  man 
is  the  one  who  makes  the  most  of  his  talent 
and  ability?  Can  you  bring  some  lad  into 
touch  with  noble  ideals  and  reveal  to  him 
the  importance  of  starting  right,  keeping 
right  and  to  the  right?  If  you  are  able  to 
do  this  one  thing  you  may  easily  take  your 
place  among  those  noble  souls  whose  namee 
are  written  in  the  record  of  truth. 

There  is  a  lad  here  in  the  Sunday-sehooL 
He  is  probably  not  very  pious,  but  he  is  in- 
herently religious,  and  the  religious  instin^ 
is  as  fundamental  as  the  play  instinei 
Upon  the  Sunday-school  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  teaching  the  Bible,  and  that  book 
full  of  the  stories  of  adventure  can  be  made 
wondrously  attractive  to  the  adolescent  boj. 
The  school  must  bring  Gh>d  near  to  him. 
And  the  lad  is  keyed  in  advance  to  love 
truth  and  beauty  and  sincerity.  The  lad 
loves  to  do  things,  and  the  story  of  that  boro 
who  could  do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strengthened  him  makes  a  natural  appeal. 
One  leader  of  boys  said:  '*Boys  enter  the 
religious  life  in  at  least  as  many  ways  u 
they  enter  the  water  for  swimming.  Some 
plunge  in — a  definite  decision  which  settles 
once  and  for  all  what  their  attitude  toward 
right  and  wrong  shall  be,  what  their  relation 
to  their  God  shall  be.  Some  wade  in— ^* 
liberately,  cautiously,  step  by  step,  each  step 
revealing  that  another  step  is  desirable. 
Some  run  in  a  little  way  and  out  again,  bat 
continue  to  run  in  a  little  further  eaeb 
time,  till  at  last  they  swim  off— a  number 
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of  changes  of  mind.  Some  are  forced  in. 
They  maj,  fiwHing  themselves  in,  decide  to 
remain  or  thej  may  make  frantic  straggles 
to  get  out.  Some  sit  down  on  the  beach 
and  simply  let  the  tide  come  up  about  th^m 
till  it  floats  them  off;  by  not  resisting  the 
tide  about  them  they  practically  accept  the 
situation.  A  boy  enters  the  religious  life  by 
deliberatei  comprehensiye  decision,  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  little  decisionSi  by  non-resis- 
tance to  influences  about  him^  which  is  de- 
cision.'' 

Now  it  is  the  task  of  the  Sunday-school 
to  present  to  the  boy  a  brand  of  religion 
that  is  so  attractive  that  he  will  recognise 
the  Christian  as  ene  who  lives  a  natural, 
normal,  full-rounded,  wholesome  life,  and, 
in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  method 
which  most  appeals  to  his  own  peculiar 
nature,  he  will  accept  Christ  as  his  Savior, 
unite  with  the  Church,  and  join  hands  with 


others  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  do  more  for 
the  boy  than  the  intimate  fellowship  of  his 
father.  Happy  is  that  lad  whose  father  is 
his  most  intimate  friend,  the  one  to  whom 
he  naturally  turns  at  every  new  crisis  in 
his  physical  and  mental  development.  Nor 
is  there  anything  nobler  for  the  father  than 
to  be  the  companion  of  the  boy.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  greatness  was  no  more  clearly 
manifested  when  he  stood  before  Congress 
as  a  statesman  than  in  the  hour  when  as 
a  father  in  the  home  he  was  down  upon  the 
floor  playing  with  the  boy,  Tad.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  the  father  to  be  a  boy  with 
the  boy,  to  begin  where  he  finds  the  boy 
and  to  lead  him,  day  by  day,  in  a  strong, 
manly  companionship  until  he  has  inspired 
him  with  the  noble  ideals  of  Christiaa 
manhood. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

TREASURE  TROVE' 


Seek  first    the   kingdom   of   God   and   his 
righteou9n€S$4 — Matt.  6:33. 

Those  who  have  much  money  to-day  usu- 
ally put  it  into  a  bank.  It  is  much  more 
diflieult  for  burglars  to  steal  it  there  than 
in  a  private  house,  and  the  bankers  use  it 
as  long  as  it  is  not  wanted,  and  have  so 
much  from  many  people  that  they  are  always 
ready  to  pay  it  out  again  when  it  is  wanted. 
Others  who  have  valuable  jewels  and  costly 
things  made  of  gold  generally  give  them 
into  the  charge  of  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  keep  such  articles  in  strongly 
made  places,  where  someone  is  always  on 
guard.  But  these  are  for  the  most  part 
quite  modern  ways.  In  the  old  days,  and 
especially  in  countries  where  enemies  were 
likely  to  come  taking  all  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  it  was  not  at  all  unconunon 
for  treasure  to  be  buried  in  the  ground, 
where  other  people  who  did  not  know  would 
hardly  think  of  looking. 

But,  of  course,  if  anything  happened  to 
those  who  had  buried  it,  if  they  were  killed 


or  taken  away  as  slaves  into  another  coun- 
try and  never  came  back,  the  treasure  would 
remain  hidden,  and  nobody  would  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

It  was  about  a  hidden  treasure  such  as 
this  that  Jesus  told  one  of  his  stories.  He 
said  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  like 
treasure,  lying  hidden  in  a  field.  The  man 
to  whom  the  field  belonged  had  never  heard 
of  it,  apparently.  I  suppose  he  had  bought 
the  field  or  got  it  in  some  way  after  the 
people  to  whom  the  treasure  belonged  had 
died  or  been  carried  off. 

But  a  man  was  walking  in  that  field  one 
day,  gathering  berries  or  something  of  the 
kind,  when  he  caught  a  gleam  of  gold,  per- 
haps a  fiash  from  a  beautiful  jeweL  How 
it  came  to  be  uncovered  Jesus  does  not  say. 
Ton  know  that  heavy  rains  sometimes  wash 
the  earth  away,  and  part  of  the  ground  may 
slip  from  its  place.  It  may  be  that  the  man 
pulled  up  a  plant  and  found  part  of  the 
treasure  where  the  roots  came  away.  The 
point  is  that  somehow  or  other  he  stumbled 


« From  StorUt  of  tk$  Kii^dowi,     B/  WziiL  BiASOW.     PablUhad  bj  George  H.  Dorsn  Go..  N«w 
York.  1021. 
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on  it,  and  guessed  that  there  was  more  there 
than  he  had  seen.  He  meant  to  have  that 
treasure;  but  before  he  could  take  it  out, 
he  must  have  the  field.  So  he  thought  of 
the  value  of  the  gold,  jewels,  and  preeious 
things,  and  also  reckoned  up  how  mueh  he 
had  himself.  Then  he  decided  that  the 
treasure  was  so  much  more  valuable  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  his  while  to  sell  what 
be  had  already,  so  as  to  be  able  to  buy  the 
land.  The  treasure  would  pay  him  over 
and  over  again. 

8ome  people  have  wondered  why  Jesus 
made  the  man  act  like  this,  because  they  do 
not  think  that  it  was  a  very  Christian  thing 
to  buy  the  field  from  its  owner  without  tell- 
ing him  what  was  in  it.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  owner  deserved  to  have  the 
treasure  any  more  than  the  one  who  had 
found  it;  he  had  not  paid  anything  for  it, 
and  if  we  had  to  argue  about  it  I  think  a 
very  good  case  might  be  made  for  the 
honesty,  if  not  the  kindness^  of  the  finder. 
But  it  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jesus' 
meaning.  What  the  man  did  was  what  men 
in  such  a  position  generally  do.  If  anyone 
gets  knowledge  that  there  is  probably  a 
valuable  coal-seam  or  oil-spring  below  any 
land,  his  one  business  is  to  make  it  his,  even 
if  he  has  to  get  the  money  by  selling  every- 
thing else  he  has. 

Sometimes  in  other  ways  people  give  all 
they  have  for  something  better.  When  the 
great  artist  in  metal,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  was 
casting  a  beautiful  piece  of  his  work,  his 
fuel  gave  out  before  the  metal  was  properly 
melted,  so  as  to  run  into  the  mold  he  had 
made,  and  he  had  no  money  to  get  more. 
He  valued  the  statue-that-wasto-be  so  high- 
ly that  he  just  burned  up  all  his  furniture 
to  keep  the  furnace  going,  until  the  metal 
ran  out,  and  the  beautiful  thing  was  made. 

What  Jesus  teaches  is  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  80  beautiful  and  worth  so  much 
to  a  man,  that  if  he  reaUy  catches  sight  of 
it,  he  too  will  be  ready  to  give  up  everything 
else  for  it.  That  is,  to  have  one's  life 
ordered  by  God,  to  do  what  he  wants  done, 
and  to  be  what  he  wants  us  to  be  is  ever  so 
much  better  than  going  on  doing  just  as 
what  we  want  to  do  for  our  own  little  selves. 

This,  however,  is  hidden  from  most  of  us. 
It  is  buried  by  the  rubbish  of  our  selfish- 


ness, our  pride,  and  our  greed.  We  thiok 
that  of  course  it  must  be  mneh  better  and 
nicer  to  choose  our  pleasures  and  to  heap 
up  things  for  ourselves.  80  the  commtsds 
of  God  seem  very  stern  to  ub  when  they  tell 
us  not  to  do  the  things  we  are  so  fond  of, 
and  to  aak  that  we  shall  always  think  of 
what  he  wants  done,  without  thought  of  our- 
selves, looks  to  be  very  hard  indeed. 

Yet  there  is  plenty  to  show  that  the  thxnp 
we  choose  for  ourselves  and  think  so  nice 
make  us  weaker  instead  of  stronger,  sod 
lose  their  niceness  very  soon.  Doing  whit 
we  like  makes  slaves  of  ua  to  our  own  d^ 
sires.  Then  sometimes  we  see  that  doing 
what  God  wants  really  makes  us  stronger, 
nobler,  and  better  in  every  way.  Becanse 
God  is  himself  love,  everything  he  wants  is 
for  the  good  of  his  children.  The  chief 
thing  he  asks  of  us  is  to  do  the  things  that 
are  good  for  others,  instead  of  what  we 
like  ourselves,  while  it  hurts  others.  If  we 
do  that,  he  will  take  care  of  ourselves,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  have  him  doing  it,  for 
he  is  wise  and  knows  all  about  it,  while  we 
are  silly  and  make  mistakes  as  to  what  is 
good  for  us. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  be  thought 
of  than  what  happens  to  ourselves,  and 
sometimes  this  flashes  upon  men.  They 
see  of  course  the  things  that  God  wants  are 
ever  so  much  more  important  and  finer  thia 
the  things  we  want  for  oiirselves  alone,  and 
to  be  allowed  to  share  in  them  makes  our 
concern  with  ourselves  a  very  small  and 
mean  thing.  Tou  have  admired  those  who, 
when  their  country  was  in  danger,  left  all 
they  had  and  went  to  risk  their  lives,  often 
to  lose  them,  for  the  bigger  thing.  If  yon 
were  told  of  a  man  who  had  the  choice  of 
saving  his  own  skin  or  his  own  purse  or  of 
saving  a  hundred  others,  you  would  think 
him  very  mean  and  small  if  he  chose  him- 
self. Well,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  bigger 
thing  even  than  one's  country,  and  it  is 
very  small  and  mean  of  us  to  choose  our 
own  pleasures  and  likes  instead  of  it 

But  we  can  not  come  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  unless  we  are  ready  to  give  up  all 
we  have;  that  is,  to  hold  everything,  in- 
cluding ourselves,  for  God's  purposes.  If 
we  do,  he  will  set  us  free  from  those  terrible 
likes  that  make  us  selfish,  and  teach  us  to 
like  the  ''things  that  are  more  excellent''' 
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The  Rev.  Edwabd  H.  Eppens,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


The  Intimate  God 

But   Will   God,  in  very  deed,  dwell  on  the 
earth/ — 1   Kings  8:27. 

It  is  false  that  this  Platonist  says  Plato 
said:  "God  hath  no  commerce  with  man/' 
and  makes  this  absolute  separation  the  most 
perfect  note  of  their  glory  and  height. — 
AuGUSTiNi,  The  City  of  Ood, 

Amid  the  weak,  one  strong, 

Amid  the  false,  one  tme, 
Amid  all  change,  one  changing  not — 

One  hope  we  ne'er  shall  rue, 
In  whose  sight  all  is  now. 

In  whose  love  all  is  best: 
The  things  of  this  world  pass  away — 

Come^  let  us  in  him  rest. 

— Frank  Sew  all. 

It  was  not  a  new  idea  that  divine  wisdom 
might  be  a  quasi-personal  emanation  from 
God,  and  Htc  in  intimate  fellowship  with 
man;  but  Jesus  saw  that  this  Spirit  was 
God  and  cared  with  creative  purpose  for 
despised  field  flowers  and  sparrows,  for  the 
body  of  man  as  well  as  the  soul.  He  saw 
that  this  divine  Spirit  was  at  the  same  time 
the  emotion  that  surges  up  into  the  practise 
of  parental  kindness,  the  instinctive  wit  of 
all  true  love,  and  also  the  eternal  source 
and  goal  of  all. — Lily  Douoall,  The  Spirit : 
God  in  Action, 

1  learned  by  experience  that  in  falling  over 
precipices,  in  sinking  in  swamps,  in  tum- 
bling into  pits,  in  drowning  in  seas,  I  did 
but  find  God  at  the  bottom — 

Thus  does  thy  hospitable  greatness  lie 
Outside  us  like  a  boundless  sea; 

We  can  not  lose  ourselves  where  all  is  home. 
Nor  drift  away  from  thee. 

— Edward  Clutord,  Father  Damien, 

God  and  religion  and  art:  so  these  are 
all  one  and  the  same.  They  are  the  fiery 
love  for  all  creating  and  all  creation. — 
G.  FmcNSSEN,  Meditations, 


Life— a  FamUy  Affair 

1  hoic  my  knees  tmto  the  Father  from  whom 
every  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is 
named, — Eph.  3:14,  15. 

When  thou  art  most  alone  thou  must  still, 

if  thon  wouldest  pray,  be  in  the  midst  of  a 

family;  thou  must  call  upon  a  Father;  thou 

must    not    dare    to    say,    my,    but    our. — 

Maurice,   The  Kingdom  of  God, 


No  man  has  come  to  true  greatness  who 
has  not  felt  in  some  degree  that  his  life 
belongs  to  his  race,  that  what  God  gives  him 
he  gives  him  for  mankind. — ^Phillips 
Brooks. 

Perpetual  devotion  to  what  a  man  calls 
his  business  is  only  to  be  sustained  by  per- 
petual neglect  of  many  other  things.  And  it 
is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  a  man's 
business  is  the  most  important  thing  he  has 
to  do. — ^BoBERT  Louis  SncvxNBON. 

It  has  taught  me  this  great  lesson  of 
morality,  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  have 
any.  conspicuous  infiuence  on  our  actions, 
that  we  should  ever  carefully  avoid  putting 
our  interest  in  competition  with  our  duty, 
or  promise  ourselves  felicity  from  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  certain  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, however  sincere  our  love  of  vir- 
tue may  be,  sooner  or  later  it  will  give  way, 
and  we  shall  imperceptibly  become  unjust 
and  wicked  in  fact,  however  upright  in  our 
intentions. — ^Bousseau,  Confessions. 

There  are  no  virtues  which  are  merely 
personal  or  private.  Self-love  must  be  or- 
ganized with  the  love  of  others. — ^E.  W. 
Hirst,  Self  and  Neighbor. 

Not  Roberts,  he  of  Kandahar, 

Not  Cronje  with  his  scar-seamed  men. 
Not  any  man  of  noisy  war, 

Nor  boastful  man  with  blood-dipt  pen! 

No,  no,  the  hero  of  the  strife 
Is  he  who  deals  not  death  but  life; 

I  count  this  man  the  coming  man, 
The  rounding  glory  of  God's  plan. 

— Miller. 


Following  the  Gleam 

We  grope  for   the   wall   like   the   blind. — 
Isa.  59:10. 

To  see  truly  is  to  see  dimly. — E.  Rex  an. 

It  must  be  the  work  of  wiser  generationa 
than  ours  to  work  out  a  complete  and  con- 
sistent theistic  evolutionary  philosophy. — 
Wm.  N.  Rice,  The  Retwn  to  Faith, 

Man  never  has  known  what  he  wants;  but 
he  won't  be  happy  till  he  gets  it. — ^W.  J. 
Allen,  Politics, 

Heresy  is  truth  in  the  making,  and  doubt 
is  the  prelude  of  knowledge. — ^Druh^ond, 
How  to  Learn  How, 
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Beligkn  lives  through  conflict,  and  the 
Christian  religion  more  than  anj  other  has 
from  the  beginning  been  engaged  in  a  cease- 
less warfare  for  its  rights  to  exist. — W.  B. 
Matthews,  studies  in  Christian  Ph(lo$ophy, 

The  whole  end,  for  which  God  made  and 
thus  governs  the  world,  may  be  utterly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  faculties;  there  may 
be  somewhat  in  it  as  impossible  for  us  to 
have  any  conception  of  as  for  a  blind  man 
to  have  a  conception  of  colors. — ^Butlkb, 
Analogy  of  BeUgion. 

All  three  might  have  sat  with  advantage 
at  the  feet  of  that  gifted  Swiss  maiden, 
Mile.  Alice  de  Ohambrier,  whose  thoughts 
incessantly  tended  to  the  immortality  to 
which  she  was  so  early  called  away,  and 
who  felt  so  deeply  that  the  life  of  man  on 
earth  is  but  a  slender  gleam  of  light  between 
immensities  of  darkness. — ^Fukt,  PhUosophy 
of  History. 

The  pretended  separation  between  that 
which  lies  within  nature  and  that  which 
lies  beyond  nature  is  a  dismemberment  of 
the  truth. — ^Ths  Duke  'or  Abotll,  The 
Beign  of  Law. 


Fuel  for  the  Fire 

For  if  they  do  these  things  in  the  green 
tree,  what  shdU  he  done  in  the  dryf — 
Luke  23:31. 

Those  who  profess  Christianity  .  .  .  find 
themsdves  almost  inevitably  driven  into  a 
position  of  revolutionists.  For  those  teach- 
ings, if  they  be  fully  accepted  and  fairly 
interpreted,  must  be  seen  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  whole  structure  of  your  society. 
...  It  may  be  held  that  force  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  society;  that  without 
it  there  could  be  no  security,  no  order,  no 
peace.  But  one  who  holds  this  view  can  not 
be  a  Christian,  in  the  proper  sense  of  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ. — G.  L.  Diokikson,  Letters 
from  a  Chinese  OfflcML. 

The  third  evil  spirit  which  is  eorniptiag 
the  Church  does  not  disguise  itself  as  an 
angel  of  light,  for  it  well  knows  it  can  not 
deceive;  it  is  satisfied  with  the  garb  of  eom- 
,mon  human  honesty.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
avarice. — ^Fooazzabo,  The  Saint. 

The  failure  so  unfortunately  charged 
against  Christianity  to  discriminate  between 
established  wrong  and  manif eet  right  is  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  an  incapacity  it 
has  sometimes  shown  of  discerning  between 
error  and  truth.     Unconsciousness  of  right 


and  wrong,  of  justice,  of  the  elemeatary 
moral  values,  is  the  inevitable  correlative  of 
unconsciousness  of  intellectual  valnea— 
BoBKBT  Briffault,  The  Making  of 
Hwnanity. 

Legend  and  parable  and  drama :  they  nn 
the  natural  vehicles  of  dogma ;  but  wo  to  the 
churches  and  rulers  who  substitute  the 
legend  for  the  dogma,  the  parable  for  the 
history,  the  drama  for  the  religion  I  Better 
by  far  declare  the  throne  of  God  empty  than 
set  a  liar  and  a  fool  on  it. — G.  B.  Shaw, 
Baek  to  Methuselah. 

There  remains  as  a  stand-by  for  the  com- 
ing days  of  the  oppression  and  the  dediae 
of  freedom  the  religious  metaphyme  of  free- 
dom and  of  a  faith  based  on  peiraonal  cot- 
viction.  Let  us  jealously  preserve  that  prin- 
ciple .  .  .  otherwise  the  cause  of  freedom 
.and  personality  may  well  be  lost  at  the  verj 
moment  when  we  are  boasting  moot  loudly 
of  our  allegiance  to  it,  and  of  our  progreei 
in  this  direction — Troxltsch,  Proteetantitn 
and  Progress. 


The  Heart  of  the  Whole  Matter 

Love  taketh  not  aeeount  of  etiH. — 1  Cor. 
13:5. 

I  can  not  admit  that  any  theologian,  or 
church,  or  council,  has  ever  drawn  a  larger 
base  of  doctrine,  or  more  rich,  than  Chri^ 
himself  has  given  us  in  his  threefold  stook 
of  gospel  outfit.  Here,  in  fact,  ia  the  whole 
Christian  system,  without  a^y  pretense  of 
system;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  gives 
by  Christ  himself. — ^Hobacb  BusHmnx,  Fof- 
giveness  and  Law. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  we  begin  to  love 
when  we  cease  to  judge.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
judgment  where  there  is  perfect  sympathy. 
— Gkobgb  Moorb,  The  Lake. 

All  bodies  put  together,  and  all  spiriti 
put  together,  and  all  their  various  prodoe- 
tions,  are  not  worth  as  much  aa  the  lesst 
movement  of  charity. — Pasoal,  The  Misskm 
and  the  Grandeur  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  true  Christian  is  the  perfect  lover, 
and  those  whom  it  helps  to  associate  thmt 
lives  vrith  moving  names  may  without  usor- 
pation  assume  the  honorable  style  of  « 
Christian,  tho  they  can  not  sign  the  thirty* 
nine  articles,  so  that  they  love.  It  is  strange 
to  reflect  that  up  till  recently  the  name 
of  Christian  has  been  denied  to  such,  and 
has  been  allowed  only  to  those  who  subesribe 
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to  t^  mistakes  rather  than  the  veritiea  of 
Obristianitj. — ^Bichard  LeGalliennb,  The 
B^iffion  of  a  IMerary  Mom. 

If  we  eoold  read  the  secret  history  of  our 
enemies,  we  should  find  in  each  man's  life 
sorrow  and  soffenng  enough  to  disarm  all 
hostility. — IiONOFEllow. 

Ignorance  is  always  abusive;  the  man  who 
does  not  know  is  full  of  violent  affirmations 
and  mali^  interpretations — Fabrb,  Sooidl 
Life  in  the  Insect  World, 


The  Heights  and  the  Depths  of 

Religion 

/    perceive    that   ye   are    very   reUguyvkS, — 
Aete  17:22. 

The  world  by  professing  Christianity  is 
so  far  from  being  a  less  dangerous  enemy 
than  it  was  before  that  it  has  by  its  favors 
destroyed  more  Christians  than  ever  it  did  by 
the  most  violent  persecution. — ^Williaic 
Law,  Serious  CdU. 

Religion  also  hath  become  a  set  of  opin- 
ions  and  party  distinctions  separated  from 
hi^  endowments  and  herding  with  cheap 
popular  accomplishments — a  mere  serving 
maid  of  every-day  life^  instead  of  being 
the  mistress  of  all  earthly,  and  the  pre- 
ceptress of  all  heavenly,  sentiments — ^the 
very  queen  of  all  high  gifts,  graces,  and 
perfections,  in  every  walk  of  life. — Edwasd 
IKTD90,  The  Word  of  God, 


They  met  the  next  year  where  the   cross- 
roads meet, 

Four  men  from  the  four  winds  come; 
And  it  chanced  as  they  met  that  they  talked 
of   God, 

And  never  a  man  was  dumb. 
One  imaged  God  in  the  shape  of  a  man, 

A  spirit,  did  one  insist* 
One  said  that  nature  itself  was  GKkL, 

One  said  that  he  didn't  exist. 

But  they  lasht  each  other  with  tongues  that 
stung. 
That  smote  as  with  a  rod. 
Each  glared  in  the  face  of  his  fellow  man, 

And  wrathf ully  talked  of  God. 
Then  each  man  parted  and  went  his  way. 

As  their  different  courses  ran: 
And  each  man  journeyed  with  war  in  his 
heart. 
And  hating  his  fellow  man. 
— Saic  Walter  Fobs,  Odium  Theotogicum, 

The  goal  of  religion  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  moral  duties  and  opportunities  of  life  as 
we  experience  it,  with  sympathy  and  ideal* 
ism  and  passionately  unselflsh  devotion.— 
E.  S.  Ambs,  The  New  Orthodoxy, 

One  holy  church  of  God  appears 

Through  every  age  and  race, 
Unwasted  by  the  lapse  of  years. 

Unchanged  by  changing  place. 

Her  priests  are  all  (Jod's  faithful  ones, 
To  serve  the  world  raised  up; 

The  pure  in  heart  her  baptized  ones; 
Love,  her  communion-cup. 

— Samuel  Lonofsllow. 
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SacriaceT       "Cast     thyself 
dowB.    .    .    .*• — Matt.  4;  6. 

"...   Come  down  from  the  cross.*' 
— ICatt.  27:40. 

KtecM  IB  «  OaTe.  "And  these  five  kinss 
fied,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  cave  at 
Makkedak/'  etc. — Josh.  10:16-18. 

Tke  Bjuik  for  tke  Door.  "...  they  wearied 
themselves  to  find  the  door." — Gen. 
19:11. 


^ToBfn— tow    of    «M    AdTeaturoBS    SobI.'' 

"And  I  applied  my  heart  to  seek  and 
to  search  out  by  wisdom  concerning:  all 
that  is  done  under  heaven." — Eccles. 
1:18a. 

AbBor%  Peace  CMKeBalre.  "Shall  the  sword 
devour  for  ever?  knoweet  thou  not  that 
it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  latter 
end?  .    .    ." — 2  Sam.  2:26. 

CootlcB  te  SpalB.     "Whensoever  I  gro  unto 
•  Spain.   .    .    ." — ^Rom.  16:24. 

The  9lKhttBar  of  Cyproa.  "And  when  we 
had  come  in  sisht  of  Cyprus,  leavingr  it 
OB  the  left  hand.  .   .    ." — ^Acts  21:3. 

"And  puttina  to  sea  from  thence,  we 
sailed  snder  the  lee  of  Cyprus,  because 
Che  wlnde  were  contrary .'' — ^Acts  27:4. 


The    Greatest    Iiove-Story    la    the    lirorld* 

"Jehovah  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you. 
nor  choose  you.  because   .    .    .  but  be- 
cause Jehovah  loveth  you.  .  .   ." — Deut. 
7:7    8. 
A  ShlBlBST  Bpitaph.    "He  built  the  upper 

Sate  of  the  house  of  Jehovah." — 2 
:inffs   15:86b. 

An  Actd  Test.  "The  high  priests  there- 
fore asked  Jesus  of  his  disciples.  ..." 
— John  18:19. 

The  SyrlBB  Saeer.  "...  Because  the  Syri- 
ans have  said.  Jehovah  is  a  grod.  ..." 
1  Kingrs  20:28. 

Jeremiah's  Bet.  "And  I  bougrht  the  field 
that  was  in  Anathoth  of  Hanamel.  mine 
uncle's  son.  and  weigrhed  him  the 
money,  even  seventeen  shekels  of  sil- 
ver."— ^Jer.  32:9. 

The  Credentials  of  a  Leader.  "And  Moses 
said  unto  God.  Who  am  I.  that  I  should 
go  un^  IPharaoh,  and  that  I  should 
briiij^  ibrth  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  E^ypt?  .  .  .  And  Ood  said  unto 
Moses.  I  AM  THAT  I  AM;  and  he  said. 
Thus  Shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you." 
—Ex.  11.  14. 


rh$  Intention  of  His  8o%A,  \>j  Hubert  L.  Bisipson. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  ANECDOTES 


The  Spiritual  House  Secure 

I  came  across  the  following  a  few  years 
ago :  ''When  John  Quincy  Adams  was  eighty 
years  of  age^  he  met  in  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton an  old  friend,  who  shook  his  trembling 
hand  and  said,  'Good  morning,  and  how  is 
John  Quincy  Adams  to>dayf' 

"  'Thank  yon/  was  the  ex-president's 
answer,  'John  Quincy  Adams  himself  is  well, 
quite  wen,  I  thank  you.  But  the  house  in 
which  he  lives  at  present  is  becoming  di- 
lapidated. It  is  tottering  upon  its  founda- 
tion. Time  and  seasons  have  nearly  de- 
stroyed it.  Its  roof  is  pretty  well  worn 
out.  Its  walls  are  much  shattered,  and  it 
trembles  with  every  wind.  The  old  tene- 
ment is  becoming  almost  uninhabitable,  and 
I  think  John  Quincy  Adams  will  have  to 
move  out  of  it  soon.  But  he  himself  is 
quite  well,  quite  well  I'" 

It  is  good  to  see  old  people  with  an  un- 
conquerable spirit.  When  their  earthly 
course  is  almost  run  how  often  they  fear- 
lessly look  into  the  future.  It  is  well  idien 
they  have  such  vital  faith  in  Qod  that  they 
think  of  the  worn  body,  shaken  by  every 
wind,  as  only  becoming  "uninhabitable," 
that  soon  they  must  "move  out  of  it,"  as 
exprest  by  the  venerable  ex -president  of  the 
United  States. 


Fun  with  a  Thousand  Dollars 
Last  Qiristmas,  John  D.  Bockef  eOer  sent 
Hr.  Conwell  a  cheek  for  one  thousand  dol* 
Ian.  And  this  is  what  he  did  with  it: 
''When  I  opened  the  envelope  and  found 
it,  I  said  to  myself:  'Here's  a  thousand  dol- 
lars  that  I  hadn't  expected  at  aU.  How 
can  I  have  the  most  fun  with  itf  Welly  I 
went  over  to  the  dean  of  Temple  Univer^ 
sity  and  asked  him  for  the  names  of  six 
boys  who  had  been  forced  to  drop  out  for 
lack  of  money;  I  gave  a  hundred  to  each, 
and  they  were  able  to  finish  the  year.  Then  I 
thought  of  a  poor  old  widow  out  on  the  edge 
of  the  city  who  had  been  sick,  and  was  not 
able  to  pay  even  the  pitiful  little  rent  for 
her  tiny  cottage.  So  I  rode  out  there  and 
paid  her  rent  for  two  years  in  advance-^ 
#200  a  year — and  took  the  receipt  and  gave 
it  to  her  as  a  Christmas  gift.  Talk  about 
satisfaction!  Why,  I  sang  all  the  way  back 
to  my  home.    You  asked  we  whether  money 


can  help  to  make  old  age  happy,  and  I  taD 
you  with  all  my  heart  that  it  ean — providad 
yon  don't  keep  it,  provided  yon  don't  bold 
on  to  it  for  your  children  to  quarrel  about 
after  yon  are  dead,  or  covet  and  scheme  for 
even  before  you  are  deadi  What  a  fool  a 
man  is  to  leave  a  great  fortune  to  his  dot 
dren!  Of  the  4,043  millionaires  whose  lifw 
I  have  studied,  3,807  began  life  without  a 
dollar.  Some  statistics  compiled  years  igo 
in  Massachusetts  show  that  not  one  rich 
man's  son  out  of  117  ever  dies  rich.  The 
money  you  hoard  impoverishes  you,  bat 
the  money  you  give  away — it  blesses  old  sfi 
like  the  eool  shade  of  a  tree." — ^BiTSSlL  E 
OosrwftLL,  in  American  MagaHne. 


Building  for  Others 

Becently  there  appeared  in  the  New  Tori 
Times  "Book  Beview"  a  report  of  the 
poem  called  "Building  the  Bridge  for 
Him.''  The  story  is  of  an  old  man  who 
had  safely  crossed  a  "ehasm  vast  and  deep 
and  wide,"  but  who  paused  on  the  otber 
side  and  "built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide." 
A  fellow  pilgrim  remonstrated  with  bim  for 
wasting  his  time,  stating  that  his  joumej 
was  done  and  he  would  never  again  pui 
that  way,  therefore  the  folly  of  building  the 
bridge  ^'at  evening  tide." 

'The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head. 
'Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come/  ^ 

said, 
'There    followeth  after  me  to-day 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  war. 
This  chasm  that  has  been  naught  to  me^ 
To  that  fair -haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 
He  too  must  cross  in  the  tudlight  dim. 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 

him.' " 

This  poem  is  an  epitome  of  the  ChristiiB 
life.  It  is  a  parable  of  our  expected  minu* 
try  and  service.  The  true  Christian  ii  *> 
builder  not  only  for  his  own  age  tsd 
safety,  but  for  the  safety  of  generations  yet 
unborn.  The  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  gos- 
pel preacher,  Sunday-school  teacher,  mis- 
sionary of  the  kingdom,  whatever  his  sphere, 
entertains  not  only  ideas  for  the  perfectioo 
of  his  own  age,  but  ideals  f  cir  the  perpetui* 
tion  of  the  values  that  make  for  perfeetioB 
in  every  age.  An  ideal  differs  from  an  idet 
in  that  it  has  a  tendency.     It  has  goifl? 
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strength-  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  only 
an  idea  of  realization,  but  an  ideal  of  be* 
coming.  Idealism  is  the  science  of  hope, 
and  hope  is  what  men  live  by.  The  story  of 
Christian  progress  and  righteous  civilization 
is  simply  the  record  of  the  high  hopes  of 
the  upward-striving  souls  that  have  wrought 
faithfully  and  toiled  heroically  for  those 
who  would  follow  after  them.  The  idealists 
of  the  Church  are  not  only  brilliant  talkers 
about  the  kingdom,  but  they  are  also  pas- 
sionate workers  at  its  establishment.  With 
them  as  with  the  Christ  they  follow,  the 
vision  and  the  task  are  one. 

Christian  Advocate — ^Nashville,  Tenn. 


and  not  because  it  leads  to  the  character  of 
the  conduct  that  we  know  to  be  good. — 
Josephine  A.  Jackson  in  Outwitting  Our 
Nerves, 


Choosing  and  Emotions 

It  was  a  summer  evening  by  the  seasidoi 
and  a  group  of  us  were  sitting  on  the 
porch,  having  a  sort  of  heart-to-heart  talk 
about  psy^ology — ^which  means,  of  course, 
that  we  were  talking  about  ourselves.  One 
by  one  the  different  members  of  the  family 
spoke  out  the  questions  that  had  been 
troubling  them,  or  brought  up  their  various 
problems  of  character  or  of  health.  At 
length  a  splendid  Bed  Cross  nurse  who  had 
won  medals  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  broke  out  with  the 
question:  "Doctor,  how  can  I  get  rid  of 
my  terrible  temper  f  Sometimes  it  is  very 
bad,  and  always  it  has  been  one  of  the 
trials  of  my  life."  She  spoke  earnestly  and 
sincerely,  but  this  was  my  answer:  ^'Tou 
like  your  temper.  Something  in  you  en- 
joys  it,  else  you  would  give  it  up."  Her 
face  was  a  study  in  astonishment.  "I 
don't  like  it,"  she  stammered;  "always 
after  I  have  had  an  outburst  of  anger  I 
am  in  the  depths  of  remorse.  Many  a  time 
I  have  cried  my  eyes  out  over  this  very 
thing."  *'And  you  like  that,  too,"  I  an- 
swered. "You  are  having  an  emotional 
spree,  indulging  yourself  first  in  one  kind 
of  emotion  and  then  in  another.  If  you 
really  hated  it  as  much  as  you  say  you  do, 
you  would  never  allow  yourself  the  indul- 
gence^ much  less  speak  of  it  afterward." 
Her  astonishment  was  still  further  increased 
when  several  of  the  group  said  they,  too, 
had  sensed  her  satisfaction  with  her  moods. 

Hard  as  it  is  to  beUeve,  we  do  choose 
our  emotions.  We  like  emotion  as  we  do 
salt  in  our  food,  and  too  often  we  choose 
it  because  something  in  us  likes  the  savor. 


A  Sterling  Quality 

In  an  appreciation  of  John  Foord,  one 
of  the  founders  and  for  some  time  secretary 
of  the  American  Asiatic  Association,  the 
following  paragraph  is  given: 

A  little  incident  connected  with  his  recent 
journey  to  the  East  brings  out  one  of  John 
Foord's  finest  qualities,  his  unwillingness 
ever  to  appear  under  false  colors.  When 
he  was  about  to  sail  for  home,  some  of  his 
old  Japanese  friends  came  to  see  him  off 
at  Yokohama  and  exprest  their  regret  that 
a  pair  of  silver  vases^  which  were  being 
especially  made  for  him  as  a  testimonial 
of  appreciation  and  a  mark  of  personal 
friendship,  were  not  quite  finished  and 
would  have  to  be  sent  on  afterward  to 
America.  Mr.  Foord  knew  that  he  was 
planning  to  say  some  things  in  the  articles 
he  expected  to  write  on  his  way  home  which 
might  not  be  considered  altogether  com- 
plimentary to  Japan.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, he  felt  embarrassed  at  the  idea  of 
accepting  a  gift.  So  he  took  care  to  send 
back  .copies  of  his  articles  to  Japan  as  soon 
as  he  had  written  them,  that  his  Japanese 
friends  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
change  their  minds  about  making  him  a 
present.  But  John  Foord's  friends  knew  him 
too  well  and  admired  him  too  much  to 
change  their  attitude.  In  a  few  weeks, 
the  vases  found  their  way  to  New  York 
and  became  one  of  Mr.  Foord's  appreciated 
gifts. — Asia, 


Keep  to  the  Right 

As  I  stepped  out  of  the  church  study  a 
few  days  ago  I  saw  an  automobile  back- 
ing around  the  large  circle  that  occupies 
the  center  of  the  square.  In  front  of  the 
car  walked  a  policeman,  who  was  telling  the 
occupants,  to  their  great  embarrassment  and 
disgust,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  go  to  the 
left.  He  said  there  would  be  few  accidents 
if  every  one  followed  the  signs  and  kept 
to  the  right. 

As  I  stood  listening,  I  found  myself 
nodding  assent.  If  every  one  were  to  keep 
to  the  right  in  life,  there  would  be  few  ac- 
cidents.   There  are  **keep  to  the  right"  signs 
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of  health  all  about  us  but  we  swing  to  the 
left  and  before  we  know  it,  we  are  ditehed 
by  a  procession  of  disorders^  germs  and  dis- 
eases, and  our  car  must  be  completely  over- 
hauled. We  follow  our  selfish  desires  to  the 
left  in  the  home  and  we  smash  into  pathetic 
bits  the  happiness  of  other  members  of 
the  household  and  lose  control  of  our  own 
steering-wheel.  There  are  those  who 
secretly  go  joy-riding  to  the  left  in  their 
moral  lives,  but  sooner  or  later  their  char- 
acter is  buried  beneath  an  avalanche  of 
shattered  debris;  for  the  laws  of  Gk)d  driv- 
ing right  will  not  be  denied.  And  some 
there  ar^  who  know  that  the  left  hand 
leads  to  collision  with  sensitive  souls,  but 
they  callously  ride  rough-shod  the  wrong 
way  around  the  circle,  leaving  in  their  wake 
open  sores  and  mangled  lives  stabbed  and 
broken  by  unjust  criticism  and  stinging  sar- 
casm. It  is  humiliating  to  retrace  our  steps 
around  the  circle,  but  when  we  have  run 
amuck  in  our  individual  lives  by  obstructing 
the  traific  there  is  only  one  way  out:  to 
back  up  and  follow  the  sign,  ''Keep  Bight.'' 
— ^For  grown-up  children. — Cabl  S.  Weist. 


I  noticed  the  shadows  of  the  rowers  and 
myself  passing  horizontally  across  the  floor 
where  he  had  been  sitting. — Gebtkudi 
EiciRSON  in  Atia. 


Pride  of  Caste 

In  the  face  of  the  debasing  beggary  one 
meets  with  at  every  turn  in  India,  the  in- 
violate pride  of  caste  offers  constant  sur- 
prizes. A  man  who  would  beg  bakshish 
from  you  with  whining  servility  would  scorn 
to  accept  food  polluted  by  your  touch.  He 
would  throw  it  away  if  your  shadow  had 
contaminated  it.  I  remember  a  wonderful 
morning  at  Benares  when  I  was  being  rowed 
up  and  down  the  Ganges  at  that  early  hour 
when  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  over 
India  crowd  the  steps  leading  down  to  the 
river,  singing  religious  songs  as  they  cast 
garlands  of  orange  flowers  out  upon  the 
breast  of  Mother  Ganga,  and  descend  and 
immerse  themselves  in  her  sacred  waters. 
As  our  boat  glided  along  close  to  the  bank, 
I  saw  a  holy  man  with  Ganges  mud  smeared 
over  his  face,  sitting  cross-legged  in  a  little 
tempfe  and  eating  rice  out  of  a  brass  bowl. 
He  happened  to  glance  up,  and  with  an  ex- 
preesion  of  startled  horror  seized  his  bowl 
and  jumped  back  to  the  farther  end  of  his 
narrow  stone  shelf.     It  was  only  then  that 


Transmitting  Disease 

What  right  has  a  man  crippled  by  a  life- 
long disease  to  transmit  to  half  a  dosen 
children  a  corrupt  strain  of  blood  f  What 
wide-branching  misery  develops  I  Despite 
the  statement  of  some  scientists,  it  seems 
certain  that  men  transmit  their  acquired 
qualities  as  well  as  their  physical  peculiari- 
ties. In  general,  the  children  of  educated 
parents  are  the  more  easily  educated,  while 
the  children  of  untaught  parents  are  slow  to 
learn.  Lying  men  tend  to  have  lying  chil- 
dren, is  a  proverb.  Thieves  breed  tiiieves, 
drunkards  breed  drunkards,  insane  meo 
breed  insanity,  and  vicious  parents  hand 
their  vice  on  to  their  children.  Men  who 
sin  against  their  own  bodies,  and  develop 
disease,  may  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
physician  that  they  have  been  entiiely  cured, 
but  oftentimes  their  short-lived  delirium  of 
pleasure  will  send  its  curse  on  to  the  second 
and  the  third  generation.  Some  historiast 
have  claimed  that  Columbus'  sailors  took 
back  to  Spain  a  certain  disease  found 
among  the  Indians,  and  that  this  black  taint 
rolled  like  a  wave  all  over  Europe.  There 
was  a  certain  queen  in  Great  Britain,  bora 
in  sorrow  and  nurtured  in  treachery,  who 
lived  for  a  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
basest  family  in  France.  That  woman 
handed  on  through  her  son  a  lega^  of 
treachery,  cruelty  and  lust  that  destroyed 
her  grandson  and  devastated  the  whole  land 
of  England — Newkll  Dwioht  Hilus. 


Truth 


Truth  only  needs  to  be  for  once  spoke  out. 
And  there's  such  music  in  her,  such  strange 

rhythm. 
As  makes  men's  memories  her  joyous  slavei, 
And  clings  around  the  soul,  as  the  sky  dings 
Bound  the  mute  earth,  forever  beautiful. 
And,  if  overclouded,  only  to  burst  forth 
More  all-embracingly  divine  and  dear: 
Qet  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  tis  like 
A  star  new-born,  that  drops  into  its  place, 
And  which  once  circling  in  its  pladd  round. 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  world  can  shake. 

BVSSXLL  LOWILL. 


PREACHING  IN  LONDON' 


A  diary  of  Anglo-American  friendship 
by  an  American  who  filled  the  pulpit  of 
the  historic  City  Temple  in  London  for 
over  three  years  and  a  half  forms  the 
substance  of  this  book.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  have  one's  observations  and  im- 
pressions  and  reflections  of  men,  women, 
and  movements  given  in  such  an  interest- 
ing way.  Dr.  Newton  is  particularly 
happy  in  all  this.  While  there  is  the  crit- 
ical there  is  always  the  appreciative  and 
sympathetic  mind.  His  ministry  at  the 
City  Temple  was  never  intended  to  be  per- 
manent It  was  "undertaken  as  a  kind 
of  unofficial  ambassadorship  of  good-will 
from  the  churches  of  America  to  the 
churches  of  Britain,  and  as  an  adventure 
in  Anglo-American  friendship." 

Naturally  the  readers  of  a  homiletic 
magazine  would  be  interested  in  reading 
what  one  leading  American  preacher  has 
to  say  about  one  of  the  strongest  of  En- 
glish preachers.  In  referring  to  the  time 
when  Dr.  Jowett  began  his  ministry  at 
Westminster  Chapel,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Somehow,  while  Dr.  Jowett  always  kin- 
dles my  imagination,  he  never  gives  me 
that  sense  of  reality  which  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  preaching.  One  enjoys  his  musi- 
cal voice,  his  exquisite  elocution,  his  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  illustration,  and  his 
fastidious  style;  but  the  substance  of  his 
sermons  is  incredibly  thin.  Of  course, 
this  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  theory 
of  popular  preaching  on  which  he  works. 
His  method  is  to  take  a  single  idea — ^large 
or  small — and  turn  it  over  and  over,  like 
a  gem,  revealing  all  its  facets,  on  the 
ground  that  one  idea  is  all  that  the  aver- 
age audience  is  equal  to.  Of  this  method 
Dr.  Jowett  is  a  consummate  master,  and 
it  is  a  joy  to  see  hi^i  make  use  of  it,  tho 
at  times  it  leads  to  a  tedious  repetition  of 
the  text.  Often,  too,  he  seems  to  be  labor- 
ii^  under  the  handicap  of  a  brilliant  nov- 
elist, who  must  needs  make  up  in  scenery 
what  is  lacking  in  plot. 

Since  his  return  to  London  he  has  been 
less  ^ven  to  filigree  rhetoric,  and  he  has 
■truck  almost  for  the  first  time  a  social 


note,  to  the  extent,  at  any  rate,  of  touch- 
ing upon  public  affairs — ^altho  no  one  would 
claim  that  Dr.  Jowett  has  a  social  mes- 
sage, in  the  real  meaning  of  that  phrase. 
No,  his  forte  is  personal  religious  experi- 
ence of  a  mild  evangelical  type;  and  to  a 
convinced  Christian  audience  of  that  tra- 
dition and  training  he  has  a  ministry  of 
edification  and  comfort.  But  for  the  typi- 
cal man  of  modern  mind,  cau^^ht  in  the 
currents  and  alive  to  the  agitations  of  our 
day.  Dr.  Jowett  has  no  message.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  expect  everything  from 
any  one  servant  of  God,  and  the  painter 
is  needed  as  well  as  the  prophet. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Beview  (De- 
cember, 1921)  entitled  "A  Preacher  to  the 
New  Age."  (See  also  p.  354,  May  issue.) 
This  preacher  was  none  other  than  the 
Bev.  G.  A.  Studdert  Kennedy,  and  Dr. 
Newton  has  this  to  say  about  him: 

Studdert  Kennedy— "Woodbine  WUHe," 
as  the  Tommies  called  him — is  undoubted- 
ly the  greatest  preacher  to  me  which  the 
war  discovered  and  developed;  and  one 
has  only  to  hear  him  to  understand  why. 
He  loves  it,  knows  the  knack  of  it,  and  it 
was  a  mat  sight  to  see  him  addressing 
a  vast  khaki-clad  audience,  using  the  di- 
rect speech  of  the  soldier — even  his  slang 
— to  discuss  profound  issues  of  faith,  as 
well  as  intimate  personal  problems.  What 
he  called  "Bough  Talks  ox  a  Padre"  were 
in  fact  great  sermons,  and  when  to  their 
forthright  and  vivid  style  one  adds  a  rich 
Irish  accent  and  a  personality  as  virile 
as  it  is  winsome,  it  is  easy  to  know  the 
secret  of  his  power.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  any  one  to  forget  his  address  entitled, 
"Why  Aren't  All  the  Best  Chaps  Chris- 
tians?" The  last  time  I  heard  him  the 
sermon  had  to  do  with  the  truth  that  God 
limits  himself  to  make  room  for  man — 
giving  us  a  tiny  province  within  his  divine 
providence.  It  was  a  very  striking  ser- 
mon, but  I  thought  he  should  have  dis- 
tinguished more  clearly  between  the  truth 
of  the  reticence,  the  restraint,  the  aug^ust 
humility  of  God,  and  the  idea  of  a  finite 
God  fumbling  his  way  through  time,  not 
knowing  his  own  mind,  as  proc&imed  by  our 
novelist-theologians.  The  one  is  Christian 
gospel;  the  oUier  a  camouflaged  atheism. 


*Bj  JooPB  FOBT  KiWTOir.     Ottorie  H.   Doran  OompAny,   New  York,    1922.     7%x5^    in., 
140  pp.    $1.60. 
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Another  obaervation,  altho  along  a  dif- 
ferent line,  is  worth  mentioning.  The  author 
had  spent  an  afternoon  and  evening  at  the 

eoontry  house  of  Lord  and  Ladj  M . 

The  gathering  was  composed  of  "joumalists, 
labor  leaders,  socialists,  radicals,  conserva- 
tives, moderates,  and  what-not.''  The  free- 
dom of  discussion,  the  frankness  with  which 
everything  was  said,  came  as  a  revelation  to 
Dr.  Newton,  and  this  is  what  his  diary  on 
that  day  records: 

There  is  more  freedom  of  thought  in  En- 
gland than  in  America.  Liberty,  in  fact, 
means  a  different  thing  in  England  from 
what  it  does  with  us.  In  England  it  signi- 
fies the  right  to  think,  feel,  and  act  diifer- 
ently  from  other  people;  with  us  it  is  the 
right  to  develop  according  to  a  standardized 
attitude  of  thought  or  conduct.  If  one  devi- 
ates from  that  standard,  he  is  scourged  into 
line  by  the  lash  of  opinion.  We  th^  in  a 
kind  of  lock-step  movement.  Nor  is  this 
conformity  imposed  from  without.  It  is 
inherent  in  our  social  growth  and  habit.  An 
average  American  knows  ten  times  as  many 
people  as  the  average  Englishman,  and  talks 
ten  times  as  much.  We  are  gregarious;  we 
gossip;  and  because  everyone  knows  the  af- 
fairs of  everyone  else,  we  are  afraid  of  one 
another.  For  that  reason,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  public  opinion  moves  with  a  regi- 
mented ruthlessness  unknown  in  England 
where  the  majority  has  no  such  arrogant 
tyranny  as  it  has  with  us. 

There  are  five  chapters,  all  of  which  are 
extremely  interesting.  They  are  as  follows: 
A  Pulpit  Romance,  Joseph  Parker,  The  City 
Temple,  War  and  Preachiiig,  Peace  and 
Chaos. 

The  Evolution  of  the  New  Testament 
By  John  Elliotson  Sym^b.  E.  P.  But- 
ton and  Company,  New  York,  1922. 
xviii--353  pp.     $7.00. 

That  the  science  of  New  Testament  In- 
troduction can  be^jj^e  readable  is  demon- 
strated by  this  cnhning  volume.  Begin- 
ning with  a  survey  of  the  conditions  and 
events  which  led  up  to  the  writing  of  the 
New  Testament  books  separably,  the  author 
tells  in  a  clear  and  consecutive  story  how 
each  of  these  books  came  into  being,  what 
it  contains,  and  how  it  fitted  into  the  special 
setting  that  evoked  it.  Tet  in  order  to  make 
jiis  story  simple  and  interesting  he  never  for 
ft  moment  sacrifices  accuracy  and  proper 
regard  for  scientific  method.  Perplexing 
problems  of  authorship  and  literary  com- 
position such  as  emerge  in  the  st.idy  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  of  the  Synoptics,  or  of 


the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  are 
given  their  proper  consideration  in  a  series 
of  'botes''  appended  to  the  successive 
chapters.  But  even  these  ''Notes"  are  free 
from  pedantry  and  padding  and  may  be 
read  without  abatement  of  interest.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  will  be  read  with  a  relish 
aroused  by  the  text  of  the  chapters  they 
follow.  The  author's  tendency  is  to  keep 
well  within  the  bounds  of  the  conservative 
camp  of  scholarship.  But  he  never  neglects 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  views  of  the  so- 
called  ''advanced"  or  radical  critics. 
Altogether  it  is  an  ideal  work  not  only  for 
the  layman,  but  also  for  the  student  who 
wishes  to  know  the  latest  findings  of  history 
on  the  origin,  composition  and  collection  of 
the  New  Testament  writings. 

Landmarks  in  the  History  of  Early 
Christianity.  By  Kibsopp  Lake.  The 
Maomillan  Company,  New  York,  1922. 
X— 113  pp.     $1.25. 

The  core  of  Dr.  Kirsopp  Lake's  theory 
regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  that  some  original  and 
fresh  impulses  and  thoughts  contributed  by 
Jesus  to  the  general  stream  of  religious  de- 
velopment have  been  intermingled  with  others 
already  in  course  of  movement  in  the  world, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  complex  whose  subse- 
quent great  power  has  given  it  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  preternatural  insertion  into  his- 
tory. Upon  this  theory  Dr.  Lake  traces  the 
gospel  from  Qalilee  through  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Corinth,  Bome,  and  Ephesus,  and 
notes  the  elements  so  far  as  discoverable 
introduced  into  it  and  assimilated  by  it. 
It  is  a  suggestive  study,  which,  however, 
must  submit  to  a  searching  criticism  and 
testing  as  far  as  its  separate  propositions 
are  concerned.  That  Christianity  has  taken 
into  its  form  of  thought  and  organization 
many  elements  from  its  original  environ- 
ment can  scarcely  be  questioned. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Chris- 
tianity, A.D.  590-1314.  By  F.  J.  Foakes- 
Jackson.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1921.    xi— 390  pp.     $3.50. 

This  book  would  have  been  more  accurate- 
ly entitled  if  it  had  been  called  **A  History 
of  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages."  The 
word  'Introduction"  has  been  adopted  in 
the  title  evidently  in  order  to  signify  the 
author's  intention  to  suggest  the  outline  of 
interest  rather  than  to  narrate  the  full  con- 
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tent  of  the  story  of  the  period.  He  treats 
his  subject  not  as  a  record  of  facts  but  as 
an  interpretation  and  estimate  of  their 
meaning  and  value.  The  historians  of  the 
Medieval  Church  have  not,  as  a  rule,  pur- 
sued this  course,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  a  rather  discouraging  losfi  of  interest 
in  this  portion  of  the  story  of  Christianity. 
Dr.  Foakes-Jackson  has  rendered  a  valuable 
service  to  the  study  of  church  history,  and 
it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  his 
work  will,  as  it  deserves  to,  be  used  ex- 
tensively and  will  contribute  to  the  revival 
of  interest  in  its  subject. 

The  Pilgrim.  Essays  on  Beligion.  By  T.  B. 
GhOVUL.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York,  1922.     7%x5^  in.,  272  pp.    $1.75. 

The  author  of  these  thirteen  essays  has 
by  his  several  books  {e^,,  The  Jesus  of 
History,  see  our  Review  for  November,  1917, 
p.  429)  effectively  introduced  himself  to  our 
readers.  The  contribution  which  in  this 
eoUeetion  stands  out  above  the  rest  is  on 
The  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a  discussion  that 
goes  to  the  basis  of  things  in  both  primi- 
tive and  advanced  thinking,  thoroughly  vital 
and  essentially  historical.  We  may  mention 
also  the  essay  on  The  Statue  of  the  Oood 
Shepherd  discovered  at  Akhmin  in  Egypt. 
The  story  of  this  noted  piece  of  sculpture 
and  the  reason  for  its  particular  form,  etc., 
are  imagined,  but  on  the  basis  of  works  left 
by  Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
Finally  we  may  note  the  chapter  on  Study 
of  the  Bible.  We  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
preacher  he  is  who  can  not  get  at  least  one 
sermon  out  of  this  essay. 

For  many  reasons  one  just  has  to  read 
this  virile  writer. 

The  Septnagint  and  Jewish  Wonhip. 
A  Study  in  Origins.  The  Schweich  Lec- 
tures, 1920.  By  H.  St.  John  Thackeray. 
Oxford  University  Press,  London  and  Mew 
York,  1921.    9%x6%  in.,  143  pp. 

Appointment  to  the  Schweich  lectureship 
IB  in  the  gift  of  the  British  Academy.  It 
10  intended  always  to  go  to  an  eminent 
seholar,  master  of  his  subject.  The  present 
appointment  met  this  provision.  Since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Swete,  probably  no  student  is 
better  qualified  to  speak  of  the  Greek  versions 
ot  the  Old  Testament  than  Mr.  Thackeray. 
Xn  these  lectures  he  has  made  expected 
notable  contributions  in  four  directions: 
(1)  elucidation  of  Old  Testament  teaching; 


(2)  clarifying  of  practise  in  Jewish  insti- 
tutions; (3)  notations  on  the  text  both  of 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew;  (4)  a  fine 
discussion  of  the  (apocryphal)  Book  of 
Baruch. 

This  is  a  book  for  scholars.  It  requires 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Aramaic  Its  reading  will  amply  repay  the 
diligent  student. 

The  Religion  of  the  Psalms.    By  J.  M.  P. 

Smith.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi- 
cago, 1922.     170  pp.     $1.75. 

So  much  toil  and  ingenuity  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  criticism  of  the  Psalter 
that  one  gratefully  welcomes  this  little  book, 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  its  religion, 
such  as  its  idea  of  God,  its  attitude  to  im- 
mortality, to  suffering,  etc  The  writer  has 
the  art  of  teaching,  without  being  '^preachy." 
Careful  scholarship  underlies  the  whole  dis- 
cussion, but  he  keeps  his  eye  steadily  upon 
the  things  that  matter. 

The  Biblical  History  of  the  Hebrews  to 
the  Christian  Era.  By  F.  T.  Poakes- 
Jackson.  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York,  1921.    492  pp.    $3.00. 

This  deservedly  popular  history  by  a 
scholar  who  is  equally  at  home  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old,  now 
enters  upon  its  fourth  edition,  and  brings 
the  Hebrew  story  down  to  the  period  where 
the  New  Testament  begins.  It  is  written 
with  complete  command  of  the  often  per- 
plexing material,  and  offers  a  fine  combina- 
tion of  scientific  thoroughness  with  religious 
reverence.  The  sane  and  cautious  temper 
of  the  book  is  best  seen  in  the  writer's 
treatment  of  the  historicity  of  the  patri- 
archal stories.  While  fully  recognizing 
that  tribal  and  national  movements  are  fre- 
quently described  in  terms  of  personal  ex- 
periences, he  yet  leaves  open  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  traditions  about  Joseph,  e.g,, 
rest  upon  a  solid  substratum  of  fact. 

Problems  in  Pan-Americanism.  By  Saic- 
UEL  Gut  Ikman.  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1921.  8x5*4  in.,  415 
pp.     $2.00. 

This  volume  is  an  effort  to  help  the  man 
in  North  America  to  better  understand  the 
man  in  Latin  America.  The  contents  are: 
Assets  of  Latin  America,  Problems  of  Latin 
America,  Early  Efforts  Toward  Pan  Ameri- 
canism, Early  Efforts  of  the  United  States 
Toward  American  Friendship,  The  Monroe 
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Doctrine  and  Latin  America,  Pan  American 
Ck>nference8,  Latin  America  and  the  World 
War,  Problems  of  the  Caribbean  (yountriea. 
Pan  Americanism  vs.  Pan  Latinism,  Next 
8teps  in  Inter-American  Friendship. 

To  those  interested  in  the  racial  and  po- 
litical relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  twenty  Latin-American  Bepublics 
we  commend  a  reading  of  this  work. 

The  Ruin  of  the  Ancient  Civilization  and 
the  Triumph  of  Christianity.  By  Guch 
LI  LMO  Feebero.  G.  p.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York,  1921,  210  pp. 

The  famous  Italian  author  has  comprest 
a  number  of  ideas  in  this  short  volume;  the 
publishers  might  have  comprest  it  into  a 
pamphlet  of  fifty  pages  if  they  had  been 
less  generous  with  thickness  of  paper,  size 
of  print,  and  margins.  Such  a  procedure 
might  have  made  the  contents  available  to 
a  larger  number  of  men  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  two  or  three  dollars  for  what  they 
should  get  for  fifty  cents.  The  number  of 
theee  men  should  be  large,  because  few  men 
are  able  to  get  the  larger  works  of  this 
author,  and  they  would  welcome  a  cheaper 
edition. 

The  author  takes  up  the  following  five 
topics:  The  internal  decomposition;  tho 
crisis  of  the  third  century;  Diocletian  and 
the  reform  of  the  empire;  Ck>nstantine  and 
the  triumph  of  Christianity;  in  the  third 
and  twentieth  century. 

Sncydopmedia  of  Religion  and  Bthlct. 
Volume  XII.  Edited  by  James  Hastings. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1922. 
11^x8^  UL,  876  pp.     $8.00. 

Whfle  the  place  of  knowledge  is  not  the 
first  consideration  in  life  it  is  an  auxiliary' 
of   the    greatest   importance.      And    to    no 
body  of  men  is  it  more  necessary  than  to 
ministers  of  the  gospeL 

Many  of  us  justly  take  great  pride  in 
the  work  of  the  past.  We  are  profoundly 
grateful  to  the  intellectuals,  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  leaders  of  other  days.  And 
yet  we  must  remember  that  we  are  also  the 
heirs  of  many  fears,  superstitions  4Uid  ir- 
rational ideas  that  only  time  and  wisdom 
can  correct. 

It  is  right  here  where  the  value  of  a  new 
and  great  encyclopedia  like  the  one  before 
OS  has  its  justification.  The  amazing  amount 
of  knowledge  found  in  the  twelve  bulky 
volumes   that  eomprise  the  set   is  now  at 


the  service  of  tffprf  seeker  after  the  truth. 

Dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  of  a  spe- 
cialized character  have  had  considerable 
vogue  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  or 
so.  Nothing,  however,  has  matched  the 
dimensions  of  this  one  and  in  this  particular 
field  no  work  is  as  authoritative. 

As  announced  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  the  words  "Eeligion"  and  "Ethics" 
are  both  used  in  their  most  comprehensive 
meaning.  The  encyclopedia  contains  articles 
on  all  the  religions  of  the  worid,  and  on 
the  great  systems  of  ethics,  on  religious  be- 
liefs, customs,  and  of  'tech  persons  and 
places  as  are  famous  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion and  morals.'^ 

The  first  volume  bore  the  date  of  1908 
and  this  one,  eovering  from  Suffering  to 
Zwingli,  is  dated  1922.  The  Great  World 
War  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  work 
but  now  that  the  undertaking  has  been 
completed  so  satisfactorily  the  editors,  the 
hundreds  of  contributors,  and  th»  publishers 
are  ^  be  congratulated. 

Stories  of  the  Khigdom.  fiy  Will  Bbabok. 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  Tork^ 
1922.    8x5^  in.,  176  pp.    $1.00. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  volume  the 
author  says  that  the  most  important  quali- 
flcation  for  talking  to  boys  and  girls  is  to 
be  a  boy  or  girl  oneself.  Such  a  one,  he 
says,  "win  never  make  the  fatal  mistake  of 
talking  down  to  his  hearers;  they  resent  it 
very  much,  and  quit^  rightly."  In  these 
twenty-five  talks  on  the  parables,  the  author 
adapts  his  vocabulary,  but  credits  his  hear- 
ers with  the  eai>aeity  to  understand  the 
truths  he  wants  to  drive  home.  We  give 
one  of  the  talks  in  another  department  of 
the  magazine,  as  a  sample  of  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  this  kind.    - 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Beasts.  By  Chailis 
AuousTUB  Stbono.  Houghton  Miffin 
Company,  Boston,  1922.  8x5  in.,  viii— 76 
pp.    #1.50. 

The  professor  of  psychology  in  Colombia 
Univerrity  here  presents  a  series  of  fsbles 
quizzically  caricaturing  the  theories  of  Bin- 
stein,  Bergson,  James,  the  monistfl^  tho 
realists,  and  other-  modem  schools  of  phil- 
osophy. One  can  skin^  this  extremely  clever 
/Sttle  book  in  twenty  minutes,  but  be  will 
spend  several  houTfi'  in  going  over  it  several 
times  in  order  to  see  just  where,  in  eaeh 
case,  the  ^eatch"  o^  the  theory  is. 
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[Editors  are  not,  as  a  rule,  in  as  good  a  podtion  for  taking  care  of  the  overflow  as 
lecturers  and  preachers.  If  the  main  hall  in  a  town  is  inadequate  for  the  multitude 
recourse  can  often  be  had  to  a  smaller  audience  room.  Not  so  with  editors.  When  their 
correspondence  bulks  large,  as  was  the  case  with  letters  addrest  to  the  editor  during 
the  last  month  or  so,  we  had  but  two  courses  open  to  us.  One  was  to  condense,  the  other 
to  postpone.  The  former  seemed  the  wiser.  Several  communications  have,  nevertheless, 
to  wait  over  for  our  next.number.^^EDS.] 


Christian  Cooperation 

The  Bev.  W.  H.  Chambers,  Clarkston,  Mich., 
quoting  the  following  from  Dr.  Macf ar- 
land's  article  (July)  on  ''Christian  Coopera- 
tion the  Call  of  the  Age"— 

A  few  years  ago  the  Committee  on  Home 
Missions  of  the*  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  investigated  the  State 
of  Colorado.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three 
communities  were  found  ranging  in  popu- 
lation from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  thousand  souls,  without  Protestant 
churches  of  any  kind,  one  hundred  of  them 
being  also  without  a.Boman  Catholic  Church. 

makes  this  comment: 

There  is  but  one  city  in  the  State  to-day 
with  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand 
or  over,  and  that  is  Denver.  Pueblo  comes 
next  with  about  sixty-five  thousand.  I  was 
director  of  Beligious  Education  and  Music 
there,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  general 
conditions.  Colorado  Springs  was  well 
churched.  Salida«and  Boulder  were  churched. 
I  question  if  there  is  a  place  in  the  State 
witii  a  population  of  one  thousand  which 
does  not  have  a  church.  Pueblo  has  29 
churches. 

Dr.  B.  K.  Massie,  Lexington,  Ky.,  also 
writes  on  the  same  subject  as  follows: 

With  the  exception  of  Denver  there  is  no 
city  in  Colorado  that  approaches  anything 
like  one  hundred  thousand.  In  fact,  there 
are  only  two  or  three  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand in  the  census  of  1910;  and  further- 
more, every  town  in  Colorado  as  large  as 
five  thousand  has  at  least  one  Episcopal 
Church  to  my  certain  knowledge  as  our  of- 
ficial   records   show. 


Meaning  of  "Destroy,^  Tcrish" 

The  Bev.  J.  W.  Patterson,  Pavo,  Ga.,  has 

this  to   say  concerning   the   above   article, 

which  appeared  in  the  July  number: 

Are  words  capable  of  such  analysis  that 
one  may  say  with  finality  that  this  is  the 
primary  meaning  of  this  or  that  word  and 
no  other  interpretation  is  possible!  Was 
language  built  up  scientifically  of  so  many 
prescribed  elements  of  exactly  prescribed 
values  or  is  it  not  rather  a  liring  thing  ad- 
Justing  its  powers  of  expression  to  evejry 
emergency  of  thought  f    Eiery  word  is  sub- 


ject to  the  law  of  relatirity.  Every  word 
not  only  imparts  to  but  takes  color  from 
the  whole  theme  in  which  we  may  find  it 
imbedded. 

Suppose  a  word,  taken  as  a  word,  or  even 
taken  as  used  in  certain  sentences  had  a 
limited  meaning,  suppose  the  word  translated 
here  "destroy"  can  be  reduced  to  the  one 
meaning,  'i;o  take  life,"  in  these  given  in- 
stances of  its  use,  does  that  limit  also,  within 
the  same  bounds,  other  very  plain  and  more 
far-reaching  teachings  of  scripture!  In  other 
words,  if  our  Lord  has  declared  very  forcibly 
and  plainly  a  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
is  this  dedaration  to  be  set  aside  because  a 
word  sometimes  elsewhere  used  to  describe 
that  punishment  may  be  reduced  to  a  mean- 
ing more  in  keeping  with  the  ''consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished"  by  them  that 
oppose  him! 

In  striving  about  this  one  word  ''apoUumi" 
the  author  has  overlooked  whole  discourses 
that  the  Master  himself  has  given  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce  it.  After  afi,  the  Great 
Teacher  is  the  final  authority  on  all  matters 
scriptural.  What  does  he  say!  He  describes 
very  vividly  the  condition  of  the  man  who 
in  hell  lifted  up  his  eyes  being  in  torments 
— ^who  was  there  forever,  because  the  gulf 
was  fixt — and  there  was  no  passing  over.  It 
may  refresh  the  memory  of  the  author  to 
read  this  account  in  Luke  16:19-31. 

In  Matthew  25:46  our  Lord  says  of  the 
wicked  in  closing  his  description  of  the 
judgment,  "And  these  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment:  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal."  And  after  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead  he  gave  us  these  words  of 
warning  through  John  the  Apostle.  See 
also  Bev.  14:11. 

The  Bev.  A.  B.  Empie,  CobleskiU,  N.  Y., 
says: 

To  me  the  article  conveyed  the  idea  that 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  wicked  is 
killed,  dies,  past  feeling,  absolutely  dead, 
no  more  in  existence.  If  this  be  what  the 
Bible  teaches,  then  what  are  we  to  do  with 
such  passages  as  the  following:  Dan.  12:2; 
Matt  25:46;  Bev.  14:11;  Matt  25:41; 
Bev.  20:10!  . 

The  soul  can  not  be  killed.  It  does  not 
absolutely  d^e,  perish  nor  is  destroyed.  The 
body  perishes,  but  out  of  this  perishable 
body  comes  an  immortal  body,  and  together 
with  the  soul  has  an  everlasting  existence. 
From  fiod'B  view  the  spirit  of  all  mankind 
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has  always  had  an  existenee,  and  always 
will  have.  And  that  spirit,  being  a  part  of 
the  divine  Being  can  not  die  or  iSd  killed. 

Is  Human  Nature  Good  or  Bad 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Dodds,  Walden,  New.York, 
writes  concerning  the  above  article  (July): 

By  the  term  "total  depravity"  Calvinista 
only  design  to  signify  that  the  tendency 
of  human  nature,  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
is  to  evil  and  that  it  is  tainted  throughout 
with  depravity.  In  the  development,  how. 
ever,  of  the  Uieory  in  this  discussion,  Pro- 
fessor Wells  shows  that  it  differs  much 
more  widely  from  the  view  of  Calvin,  A':gus- 
tine  and  Jonathan  Cdwards  than  from  that 
of  Rousseau.  .    .    . 

Instead  of  the  theory  of  innate  good  ten- 
dencies the  unrestrained  expression  of  which 
results  in  the  furthering  of  personal  and 
social  interests  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
happiness,  the  Calvinist  holds  the  more  hope- 
ful and  comforting  view  of  divine  grace 
and  an  ever-watchful,  interested,  overruling 
Providence.  Professor  Wells'  statement 
that  the  modem  scientific  view  can  not 
accept  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  depravity 
is  perhaps  a  little  vague.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  mean  that  the  modern  scientist  can 
not  accept  the  Calvinistic  view.  The  division, 
however,  between  scientists  and  those  who 
are  not  to  be  so  classed  is  not  clear.  Cer- 
tainly many  scientific  persons  do  accept  the 
Calvinistic  view  and  hold  it  tenaciously. 
This  possibly  led  Professor  Wells  to  em- 
ploy the  term  "the  modern  scientific  view" 
rather  than  the  modern  scientist,  as  signify- 
ing that  group  of  modern  scientists  who  hold 
the  evolutionary  yiew  and  think  they  find 
some  good  traits  in  the  natural  man.  .   .   . 

After  a  careful  study  of  what  Professor 
Wells  has  written,  the  unavoidable  conclu- 
sion is  that  Calvin,  Augustine,  Edwards, 
and  the  Church  were  right.  The  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  the  race 
as  a  result  of  Adam's  fall  stands  forth  un- 
impeached.  Men's  hammers  break;  God's 
anvil  stands. 


prison,  therefore  they  (both  men  and 
"women)  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
word.  Paul  took  Aquila  and  Priseilia  with 
him  on  his  missionary  ioumeys,  left  them 
in  charge  of  a  church  (Acts  18:26)  where 
ApoUos  was  converted  under  them.  See 
also  GaL  5:15. 


Women  and  the  Ministry 

Belle  Reid  Yates,  Grenola,  Kan.,  makes* 

this  comment  on  the  letter  written  by  the 

Rev.  O.  J.  Roberts  in  our  July  number.  She 

cites  the  following  texts:   Joel  2:28;  Acts 

2:17,18;  21:8^9. 

The  first  preacher  of  Christ  in  the  temple 
was  a  woman  (Luke  2:38):  "And  Anna 
spake  of  hiin  to  all  them  that  looked  for 
redemption  in  Jerusalem."  Mary  was  the 
first  travding  evangelist  under  orders  from 
Christ  himself,  "Go,"— "Then  she  runneth 
4nd  cometh  unto  Peter  and  the  other  dis- 
eiples^"  etc.  Dorcas  was  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
so  is  any  good  woman  who  does  his  will. 
Acts  8:3:  Saul  made  havoc  of  the  church, 
hailing  men  and  women,  committed  them  to 


The  Minister's  Side  Line 

The   Rev.    H.    Russed   Clem,   GreenaborOy 

N.«C.,  writes  concerning  the  above  (July): 

I  would  like  to  give  my  commendation  and 
endorsement  to  the  good  un-"common"  sense 
in  it.  Few  ministers  can  foUow  their  pro- 
fession or  calling  exclusively  and  lay  up  a 
competence  Jor  the  years  when  the  ehor^ies 
will  not  accept  their  services.  And  as  long 
as  we  have  our  church  boarH^  and  denomi- 
national leaders  insisting  upon  the  minister 
giving  his  entire  time  to  his  calling,  without 
insisting  likewise  that  he  be  paid  sufficiently, 
he  is  likely  to  continue  to  have  his  side  line, 
or  leave  the  ministry  altogether. 

Facing  the  Facts  on  Christian  Unity 

The    Rev.    M.    S.    McGee,   ParUer,    Cal., 

makes  the  following  conmients  on  a  letter 

on  the   above   subject    (see   June   number, 

page  518) : 

If  I  understand  Brother  Barrow  aright 
he  wants  us  to  unite  on  what  appeals  to  him 
to  be  the  right  interpretation  of  Acts  11:26; 
2  Pet.  4:16;  Mark  16:16;  AcU  2:38;  Cot 
1:8,  and  Matt.  28:18-20.  I  am  wondering 
if  Brother  Barrow  means  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  unite  with  the  Quakers,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
if  all  other  churches  would  be  willing  to 
unite  on  the  terms  which  these  people  be- 
lieve the  Bible  teaches.  ...  I  am  interested 
in  a  real  Christian  union  but  not  for  a 
minute  on  what  any  other  man  or  set  of 
men  tell  me  one  thing  the  Bible  teaches. 

Approval  of  Long  Contributions 

The  Rev.  H.  Newton  Smith,  Palermo, 
Ont.,  Canada,  writes  approvingly  of  the 
long  articles  and  sermons,  but  not  so  of  the 
outlines  and  word  texts. 


Evolution,  the  Bible,  and  Religion 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Dodd,  La   Grange,   Ga., 

writes  as  follows  on  the  above  question: 

I  too  am  a  subscriber  of  your  interesting 
preacher's  journal  and  have  been  most  of 
the  time  for  twenty-five  or  more  years,  and 
as  such  I  suggest,  a;s  was  recently  done  by 
an  evolutionist  (see  August  number,  page 
103),  that  some  one  who  believes  that  the 
Bible  is  true  be  asked  for  an  article  in 
reply  to  the  one  in  this  issue  (August)  by 
Frederic  Gurney.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  a 
reply  by  William  J.  Bryan,  f.  W.  pOTter, 
or  George  ^fcCready. 


^'Tlie  Southern  Methodists  are  reaching  out  boldly  for 
a  eomnuniity  program,  both  rural  and  urban,  and  are 
holding  numerous  summer  institutes  to  train  their  pas- 
tors  for  the  new  type  of  service  which  combines  religious 
education  and  community  service  with  evangelism.  The 
Board  of  Missions  of  this  church  is  devoting  large  sums 
of  money  to  demonstration  jDarishes,  and  is  subsidizing 
clnu'ches  in  downtown  and  industrial  neighborhoods.  It 
is  making  use  of  the  survey  in  establishing  these  new 
enterprises  and  in  reorganizing  long-established  parishes. 

**The  most  significant  of  these  new  enterprises  is  the 
Broad  Street  Chur(*h  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  which  has 
just  completed  a  new  $250,000  community  house,  toward 
which  the  Board  of  Missions  ai)i)ropriated  $150,000." 
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THE  GREAT  BECOMING 


The  Bev.  J.  E.  Wabd,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Down  across  the  years  St.  John 
sees  the  universal  life  as  a  wondrous 
**becoming."  It  has  for  him  "a  con- 
tinuous history  which  runs  out  of  an 
unmeasured  past."  Par  as  his  pierc- 
mg  vision  can  discern,  and  illimitably 
farther,  he  feels  the  meaning  of  that 
pulsing  surge  which 
is  the  energizing  prin- 
ciple of  all  that  is. 

"In  the  beginning," 
place  it  where  you 
may,  describe  it  as 
you  will,  out  beyond 
the  utmost  bound  of 
thought,  back  through 
the  million  years, 
that  life  principle, 
that  creative  force  in 
nature,  the  reason  of 
order  in  the  world, 
was  there.  In  the  be- 
ginning was  mind 
and  in  that  mind  was 
a  divine  idea.  It  was 
through  that  idea 
that  all  things  became.  There  was 
no  development,  no  progress,  no  cre- 
ation, except  in  the  light  of  that  idea. 
It  was  to  work  out  that  idea  that  all 
things  are. 

Try  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  this. 
The  simple  profundity  of  the  thought 
of  this  man  is  astoundingly  attractive 
to  the  modem  student.     In  the  be- 


There  is  something  very  wonder- 
ful about  the  thought  of  St. 
John.  It  is  so  simple,  so  beau- 
tiful, yet  so  profound.  It  is 
bom  of  a  clearer  vision  than 
that  of  St.  Paul,  or  at  any  rate 
finds  a  clearer  expression,  and 
withal  it  is  80  modem  in  its 
import  and  so  intimately  true. 
Far  from  the  prolog  of  his 
gospel  being  a  sort  of  after- 
thought, as  has  been  suggested, 
it  contains  the  very  kernel  of 
this  old  seer's  life  philosophy. 
It  might  well  be  taken  as  an 
introduction  to  a  treatise  on 
'^Evolution  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 


ginning  was  mind  and  mind  was  with 
God  and  mind  was  Gk)d. 

Mind  and  the  expression  of  that 
mind  is  all  that  we  have  and  are. 
Behind  all,  in  all,  through  all,  is  the 
absolute,  the  infinite  mind,  express- 
ing itself  here  in  the  form  which  has 

become  a  habit  of 
thought,  the  form  of 
law;  or  there  in  the 
freedom  of  another 
and  a  higher  law  of 
love. 

The  old  Hebrew 
had  tried  to  think 
through  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  divine  ex- 
pression, and  he  spoke 
in  his  naivete  of  the 
"angel  of  the  Lord." 
His  confrere  had  puz- 
zled it  out  too  and 
used  for  it  the  term 
"the  wisdom  of  Gtod." 
Later  someone  else 
had  called  it  "the 
word  of  Yahweh,"  and  someone  later 
still  "the  expression  \logoz\  of  God." 
They  were  all  of  them  trying  to  put 
into  words  that  which  no  vocabulary 
can  express  or  contain,  that  which  can 
alone  find  meaning  in  terms  of  life 
itself. 

Would  that  we  could  read  it  all  in 
the  very  speech  of  the  beloved  disci- 
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pie's  tongue.  Our  English  is  a  clumsy 
sort  of  vehicle  for  expressing  these 
deep  thoughts. 

This  divine  idea  "tarried"  in  the 
divine  mind  ("the  Word  was  with 
God").  That  is  what  he  says.  It  is 
the  same  word  as  Paul  uses — "I  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  become  acquainted 
with  Cephas  and  tarried  with  him 
fifteen  days"  (Gal.  1:18),  a  personal 
dwelling  of  mind  with  mind.  The  old 
English  is  not  so  bad  after  all  if  it 
only  be  given  a  chance.  There  was 
intercourse  in  the  tarrying.  Think 
of  the  infinite  spirit-mind  dwelling 
upon  the  idea  of  finite  expression. 
Think  of  the  great  Absolute  conning 
over  the  idea  of  relative  expression. 
And  the  idea  tarried  in  the  infinite 
mind — the  divine  idea  in  the  divine 
mind. 

Of  course  the  two  were  inseparable. 
Mind  must  think,  and  infinite  must 
think  within  infinity.  It  must  think 
of  itself.  It  has  no  other  of  whom 
to  think.  It  must  think  of  a  relative 
image  of  itself.  And  it  did,  so  the 
old  Book  tells  us. 

It  is  all  so  simple.  Just  through 
that  idea,  the  idea  that  the  infinite 
must  find  relative  expression,  all 
things  came.  They  came  because,  like 
all  ideas  thus  dwelt  upon,  this  idea 
must  realize  itself.  It  was  and  is 
inseparable  from  the  mind  that  con- 
ceived it.  Our  own  ideas  are  that. 
Stored  up  somewhere  with  this  weird- 
ly mysterious  entity  we  call  our  self, 
they  are  all  there,  every  one  of  them 
that  we  have  ever  entertained.  They 
are  a  part  of  us,  we  are  their  life. 
The  expression,  the  idea,  was  the  mind 
and  yet  the  idea  was  not  the  whole 
mind.  One  can  easily  see  this,  and 
it  is  not  very  diflScult  to  understand 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  this 
relationship  did  not  exist. 

Yet  it  is  eminently  necessary  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  disciple's 
thought  or  so  easily  we  miss  the  whole 
purport  of  his  teaching. 


So  the  great  process  of  realization 
began.  And  we  have  to  understand 
that  it  is  the  self-realization  of  the 
infinite  Being.  The  infinite  mind  is 
working  out  its  thought,  is  expressing 
its  thought.  The  infinite  Spirit  is 
realizing  his  life.  The  nature  of  both 
these — the  infinite  and  the  relative, 
the  infinite  consciousness  and  the  in- 
dividual idea — ^was  the  same.  Both 
are  divine.  The  word  was  God,  but 
was  in  a  sense  "not  God."  The  idea 
was  not  the  whole  mind,  yet  was  the 
expression  of  the  mind,  and  was  one 
with  the  mind. 

Self-realization  meant  relativity. 
The  absolute  Being  must  pass  through 
a  process  to  a  goal.  In  order  to  reach 
that  goal  all  things  came  about.  As 
the  disciple  puts  it,  it  is  a  great  pro- 
cess of  development — evolution,  if 
you  will.  All  things  became  or  were 
becoming  through  him.  The  process 
has  no  meaning  apart  from  the  goal. 
Consciousness  seeks  relative  conscious- 
ness. Personality  seeks  relative  per- 
sonality. And  just  because  the  divine 
life  must  find  self-realization,  all 
things  which  are  necessary  in  process 
to  the  attainment  of  the  goal  must 
come  into  being. 

This  is  not  so  profound  or  difficult 
after  all.  The  nearest  we  have  to  cre- 
ation is  invention.  The  inventor  has 
an  idea,  a  complete  visualization  of 
that  which  he  yearns  to  visualize.  He 
goes  into  his  i^op  and  gathers  round 
him  a  mass  of  material,  a  seeming 
chaos  apart  from  the  intention  in  the 
inventor's  mind.  The  idea  in  his 
mind  is  the  cause  of  all  this  collec- 
tion, and  of  the  ultimate  process 
through  which  it  passes  and  the  form 
which  it  takes.  The  whole  process  in 
reality  takes  place  within  the  inven- 
tor's mind,  the  idea  is  the  cause  of  it 
all  and  guides  its  development.  It 
is  all  from  the  idea,  and  through  it 
and  unto  it.  It  is  no  less  truly  from 
and  through  and  unto  the  mind  in 
which  the  idea  originates. 
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A  nearer  analogy  in  a  human  way 
would  be  the  development,  within, 
not  without  the  human  being,  of  some 
form  caused  by  thought.  In  reality 
this  takes  place  more  often  tnau  we 
know.  It  is  true,  scientifically  true, 
that  within  the  individual  self  an  idea 
will  realize  itself  in  physical  form. 
Should  a  man  become  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  he  has  a  certain  physical 
disability  he  is  almost  certain  to  de- 
velop that  disability — physically  de- 
velop it.  It  comes  through  the  idea ; 
it  is  caused  by  the  idea.  If  this  is  so 
in  a  human  being,  need  we  quibble 
about  the  possibility  of  it  all  within 
the  divine  infinite  self? 

James  expresses  it  in  another  way. 
He  says,  "Of  his  own  will  he  brought 
us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth,  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of 
his  creatures."  It  is  a  very  strong 
expression  which  he  uses,  the  same 
that  is  used  in  the  Greek  for  human 
birth. 

Paul  applies  this  same  idea  of  trav- 
ail, but  with  it  is  also  exprest  that 
of  a  great  development  through  an 
evolutionary  discipline.  "The  earnest 
expectation  of  the  creation  waiteth 
for  the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God. 
For  the  creation  was  subjected  not 
of  its  own  will  (i.e.,  we  must  get  out- 
side and  beyond  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion to  find  the  meaning  of  it),  but 
by  reason  of  him  who  subjected  it, 
in  hope;  because  the  creation  itself 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the 
glory  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we 
know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  with  us  until 
now.  And  not  only  so,  but  ourselves 
also,  which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the 
Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  with- 
in ourselves,  waiting  for  our  adop- 
tion, to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our 
body."  And  the  goal  of  this  vast 
evolutionary  process,  in  which  the  in- 
dwelling "Spirit  himself  maketh  in- 
tercession for  us  with  groanings  that 


can  not  be  uttered,"  is  that  we  should 
be  "confotmed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son,  that  he  might  be  the  firstborn 
among  many  brethren"  (Rom.  8:29). 

So  we  do  not  wonder  that  Paul 
(Bom.  11:36)  speaks  thus  in  refer- 
ring to  God,  the  infinite  Being — "of 
him,  and  through  him,  and  unto  him 
are  all  things."  Again  in  his  letter 
to  the  Colossians  (l:13ff.  he  gives 
thanks  to  God :  "Who  hath  delivered 
us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  his  love;  .  .  .  who  is 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
firstborn  of  all  creation;  .  .  .  for  in 
(through)  him  were  all  things  cre- 
ated, in  the  heavens  and  upon  the 
earth,  things  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  thrones  or  dominions  or 
principalities,  or  powers;  all  things 
have  been  created  by  him,  and  unto 
him ;  .  .  .  and  he  is  before  all  things, 
and  in  (through)  him  all  things  con- 
sist (hold  together)." 

It  is  an  evolution  from  darkness  to 
light,  to  the  light  of  the  conscious 
freedom  of  personality — ^just  what 
John  says  also. 

So  we  have  a  process  working  to- 
ward a  goal,  inspired  and  sustained 
by  the  idea  of  that  goal.  The  goal  is 
the  idea  in  the  infinite  mind,  the  idea 
of  a  relative  image  of  its  own  being, 
and  within  its  own  being,  and  the 
goal  is  responsible  for  the  process. 

In  terms  of  plain,  every-day,  mod- 
em thought,  John  says  in  effect :  The 
initial  cause  of  evolution  is  to  be 
found  in  an  infinite  activity  of  the 
divine  mind.  Evolution  is  (Jod  re- 
alizing his  idea.  The  cause  of  evolu- 
tion is  the  search  of  the  infinite  life 
for  relative  expression.  Its  meaning 
is  to  be  found  only  in  a  perfect  per- 
sonality which  is  conscious,  as  per- 
fect personality  must  be  conscious,  of 
its  absolute  spirit  of  the  whole. 
Through  all  the  years,  the  millions  of 
years,  the  vast  process  has  gone  on 
seeking  its  goal.    In  one  sense  the  goal 
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has  been  attained  in  Jesus.  He  is 
the  initial  image,  the  first  fruits  not 
only  of  redemption  but  of  evolution. 
His  nature  and  consciousness,  which 
is  to  say  his  personality,  images  rela- 
tively the  infinite  nature  and  con- 
sciousness. In  dealing  with  Jesus' 
mind  we  know  what  the  infinite  mind 
is  like  when  functioning  in  the  di- 
mensions of  time  and  space.  When 
we  find  Jesus  condemning  hypocrisy, 
we  know  that  hypocrisy  is  against  the 
eternal  order  of  things.  When  we 
find  him  urging  men  to  love,  we  know 
that  the  eternal  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of 
harmony.  When  we  see  him  girding 
himself  with  a  towel  and  showing 
forth  the  meaning  of  service,  we  know 
that  the  infinite  Being  demands  co- 
operation and  fellowship  and  union 
of  heart  with  heart. 

Jesus  didn't  go  out  as  a  sort  of  ce- 
lestial carpenter  and  pull  the  worlds 
together  any  more  than  the  idea  of 
the  modem  inventor  goes  into  the 
workshop  and  makes  a  gramophone. 
There  never  was  a  workshop  in  heav- 
en, so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  and 
there  never  will  be.  Nor  was  (Jod 
ever  a  great  Architect  in  any  literal 
sense.  Nor  does  he  stand  yonder 
(and  the  world  revolve  here)  and 
look  on  and  direct;  he  doesn't  even 
do  it  by  wireless,  so  to  speak.  Lit- 
erally all  things  are  either  directly 
or  indirectly  an  expression  of  his 
thought  activity. 

It  isn't  all  so  impossible  as  may 
seem.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  can  sit  down 
quietly  as  a  great  scientist  and  say: 

Of  our  own  knowledge  we  are  nnable  to 
realize  the  meaning  of  origination  or  of 
maintenance;  all  that  we  ourselves  ean  ac- 
complish in  the  physical  world  is  to  move 
things  into  desired  positions  and  leave  them 
to  act  on  each  other.  Nevertheless  our  ef- 
fective movements  are  all  inspired  by 
thought,  and  so  we  conceive  that  l£ere  must 
be  some  intelligence  immanent  in  all  the 
processes  of  nature,  for  they  are  not  ran- 
dom or  purposeless,  but  organized  and 
beautiful. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  in  the 
last  resort  the  ultimate  reality  will  be  found 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  spirit,  consciousness. 


and  mind.  It  may  be  so— it  probably  is 
so— but  that  is  a  teaching  of  philofoi^, 
not  at  present  of  seienee. 

MentfJ  faculties  seem  intimately  aasoel- 
ated  with,  and  are  displayed  by,  our  bodi^j 
mechanism;  but  in  themselves  they  beloa^ 
to  a  different  order  of  being,  an  order 
which  employs  and  dominates  the  material, 
while  immersed  or  immanent  in  it.*  Erery 
purposed  nu)vement  is  preceded  and  inspired 
by  thought.^ 

Anotiier   scientist   addressing    not 

some  little  group  of  crank  enthusiasts 
on  the  scent  of  a  new  idea  but  a  staid 
British  association  can  say  without 
fear  of  ridicule :  "In  its  ultimate  es- 
sence energy  may  be  incomprehensi- 
ble by  us  except  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  direct  operation  of  that  which  we 
call  mind  or  will" — ^this  not  in  a  re- 
ligious address,  but  in  a  lecture  on 
"Waves  in  Water,  Air  and  Ether^' 
delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institution  by 
J.  A.  Fleming  in  1902. 

Even  on  relative  and  individual 
grounds  there  have  been  such  things 
demonstrated  and  photographed  as 
the  materialization  of  thought.  The 
world  is  very  loath  to  believe  the  truth 
of  such  phenomena,  but  there  they 
are.  P^chology  does  say  that  "an 
idea  tends  to  realize  itself" — ^a  man's 
idea — ^physically  realize  itself.  Neg- 
atively this  is  recognized  by  the  whole 
medical  profession.  Man's  physical 
health  depends  upon  his  thought.  It 
has  even  been  demonstrated  that  such 
emotional  states  as  fear,  hatred,  and 
love  are  accompanied  by  physical 
changes  within  the  body. 

More  than  this  the  whole  trend  of 
science  is  toward  a  fuller  recognition 
of  man's  physical  being  as  truly  an 
expression  of  his  indwelling  mind. 
The  subconscious,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly  the  unconscious,  control  of 
the  body  is  a  marvelously  powerful 
and  effective  control.  Moreover  the 
body's  activities  are  measured  by  a 
certain  degree  of  self-recognized 
power.  For  this  very  reason  Jesus 
never  attempted  to  heal  without  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  the  subject.    He 
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could  do  no  more  for  a  man  than  a 
man  could  believe  possible  of  him- 
self. Jesus  knew  that  he  was  reach- 
ing the  man's  physical  nature  through 
the  man's  own  indwelling  mind.  The 
same  is  true  to-day.  There  is  a  reason 
for  it  all  which  lies  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  infinite  Being  himself. 

Let  us  grasp  firmly  one  other 
thought,'  that  the  universe  including 
man  is  within  the  being  of  God.  It 
might  seem  a  mere  platitude  to  say 
that  we  can  not  very  easily  get  out- 
side infinity.  Yet  folk  are  assuming 
every  day  that  they  can.  But  there  is 
more  in  it  than  that.  We  have  so 
become  accustomed  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  as 
such  cut  off  and  distinct  from  each 
other,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
get  anyone  to  think  in  any  other 
terms. 

We  are  not  trying  to  make  John 
and  Paul  square  with  Darwin.  No, 
twenty-five  years  before  The  Origin 
of  Species  was  penned,  Browning  set 
forth  that  eloquent  passage  in  Para- 
celsus: 

Thus  He  dwells  in  all, 
From  life's  minute  beginnings,  up  at  last 
To  man — t\ie  consummation  of  this  scheme 
Of  being,  the  completion  of  this  sphere 
Of  life:  whose  attributes liad  here  and  there 
Been  scattered  o'er  the  visible  world  before, 
Asking    to    be    combined,    dim    fragments 

meant 
To  be  united  in  some  wondrous  whole. 
Imperfect   qualities   throughout   creation. 
Suggesting  some  one  creature  yet  to  make. 
Some  point  where  all  those  scattered  rays 

should  meet 
Convergent  in  the  faculties  of  man. 

Tennyson,  presenting  his  wonderful 
offering  of  a  full  heart  in  memory  of 
hia  friend  writes  in  In  Memoriam  pub- 
lished in  1850 : 

They  say 
The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread, 
In   tracts  of  fluent  heat  began. 
And  grew  to  seeming  rounded  forms. 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms. 
Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man. 

Well  may  one  ask  how  came  this 
clash  between  the  teaching  of  religion 
and  of  an  evolutionary  idea  in  science. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  demand  such  a  disagreement. 
Surely  it  was  just  that  men  of  faith 
did  not  allow  for  that  leading  into 
all  truth  by  the  Spirit  of  truth 
through  the  ages.  They  looked  upon 
revelation  as  a  deposit  given  to  guard 
inviolate  rather  than  a  seed  given  to 
plant  and  tend  so  that  in  the  end  they 
might  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof.  And 
to  this  idea  of  a  complete  faith,  ''once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,"  they 
added  the  impossible  theory  (for  it 
could  be  nothing  but  a  theory)  that 
God,  so  to  speak,  dictated  to  his  sten- 
ographer Moses  a  geological  message 
to  be  typed  and  delivered  say  to  the 
Geological  Society  some  6000  years 
hence.  However,  that  groxmd  has 
long  since  been  covered  and  with  an 
amount  of  bitterness  on  both  sides 
which  it  seems  difficult  now  to  under- 
stand. 

It  is  a  very  striking  fact,  that  the  basis 
of  our  modem  methods  of  studying  the 
evolution  problem  was  establiidied  not  by 
the  early  naturalists,  nor  by  the  specula- 
tive  writers,  but  by  the  philosophers.  .  .  . 
They  alone  were  upon  the  main  track  of 
modem  thought.  It  is  evident  that  they 
were  groping  in  the  dark  for  a  working 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  life,  and  it  & 
remarkable  that  they  clearly  perceived  from 
the  outset  that  the  point  to  which  observa- 
tion should  be  directed  was  not  the  past 
but  the  present  mutability  of  species,  and 
further,  that  this  mutability  was  simply  the 
variation  of  individuals  on  an  extended 
scale. 

Indeed  what  is  there  in  this  idea  of 
evolution  that  has  so  often  seemed  to 
conflict  with  religious  teaching 
(rather  one  should  say  theological 
teaching)  ?  Is  not  life  as  John  and 
Paul  and  James  and  Darwin  and 
Christ  have  said,  "A  great  'Becom- 
ing' "  ?  Was  Aristotle  more  or  less 
Christian  because  he  said:  "Nature 
produces  those  things  which,  being 
continually  moved  by  a  certain  prin- 
ciple contained  in  themselves,  arrive 
at  a  certain  end." 

Is  there  any  conflict  between  the 
belief  in  a  "principle  contained  in 
themselves"  and  a   "divine  indwell- 
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ing"  f  Is  there  any  clash  in  the  state- 
ment ''arrive  at  a  certain  end"  and 
''growth  unto  the  fulness  of  the  stat- 
ure of  Christ"  ? 

Again  if  it  is  said  by  the  scientist 
quite  reasonably: 

It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  organic  evolution — ^that  the 
present  is  the  child  of  the  past — is  in  great 
part  just  the  idea  of  human  history  pro- 
jected upon  the  natural  world,  differenti- 
ated by  the  qualification  that  the  contin- 
uous "becoming"  has  been  wrought  out  by 
forces  inherent  in  the  organisms  themselves 
and  in  their  environment, 

need  one,  being  a  believer  in  the  in- 
dwelling spirit  and  mind  of  the  divine 
Originator — ^need  one,  we  repeat,  find 
any  fault  with  a  scientific  assumption 
of  "forces  inherent  in  the  organisms 
and  in  their  environment"? 

What  if  a  vast  unity  of  progress 
covering  millions  of  years  is  shown  to 
exist;  is  such  a  unity  not  just  what 
we  would  expect?  Would  that  men 
would  be  less  prone  to  apologia  in  the 
sphere  of  the  infinite,  and  more  given 
to  care  for  the  right  lines  of  their 
own  responsibility  for  the  little  uni- 
verse of  the  individual  self,  for  which 
daily  they  must  answer.  Through 
millions  of  years  the  infinite  Spirit 
would  seem  to  have  been  well  able  to 
write  his  own  apologia  in  the  stars 
alike  with  mother  earth. 

Building  truth  on  truth  we  have 
both  faith  and  hope  that  the  years  to 
come  will  lead  us.  on  to  even  higher 
and  higher  planes  of  knowledge  and 
life,  in  the  great  fathering  Spirit's 
home  of  many  dwelling  places.  That 
we  have  come  a  little  on  the  upward 
path  need  not  be  a  source  of  disagree- 
ment but  of  joy.  Has  Moses  learned 
no  more,  think  you,  in  his  years  be- 
tween, in  the  unseen  country  whither 
he  has  gone  on  pilgrimage?  Is  there 
no  joy  in  reaching  across  the  ages  in 
a  firm  hand-clasp  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek,  in  gratitude  for  comrad- 
ship  of  interest  and  community  of 
faith?  The  theologian  no  less  than 
the  scientist  can  only  ever  stand  upon 


one  small  spot  in  the  great  pilgrimage 
of  truth;  may  ever  look  both  back- 
ward and  forward  with  joy ;  and  may 
well  be  grateful  if  the  small  spot  be 
a  vantage  point. 

Thus,  down  across  the  ages,  philos- 
ophy and  science  alike  have  pictured 
for  us  a  great  becoming  and  a  great 
unity.  It  is  a  unity  of  purpose.  Cir- 
cles there  are  within  nature,  but  the 
one  vast  circling,  which  must  com- 
prehend them  all  and  give  them 
meaning,  is  that  from  consciousness 
through  unconsciousness  back  to  con- 
sciousness. Evolution,  as  a  process, 
can  truly  be  viewed  only  as  a  vast 
progress  from  the  unconscious  to  the 
conscious;  but  the  process  is  not  all. 
The  inventor's  paraphernalia  means 
not  overmuch  until  we  read  his  mind 
and  know  the  idea  which  forms  his 
mental  image  toward  which  he  works. 
The  process  has  no  meaning  as  such 
apart  from  his  thought,  except  as  an 
interim  expression  of  that  thought. 
It  has  no  meaning  except  as  inter- 
preted by  its  goal. 

How  easy  it  is,  in  the  illimitable 
grandeur  of  nature's  wondrous  being, 
to  lose  oneself  in  the  great  pilgrimage 
and  forget  to  ask  whence  coming, 
whither  going.  How  human,  im- 
mersed in  present  interest,  to  cease 
all  thought  of  human  destiny!  Not 
so  St.  Paul.  He  sees  the  source  in 
the  mind  of  the  great  Absolute.  "To 
us  there  is  ond  God,  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  unto 
him."  He  sees  the  reason  of  the  vast 
creation  in  him  who  was  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  that  holy  fathering  Spirit 
"To  us  there  is  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
through  him."  We  are  still  in  the 
wider  process  moving  toward  the 
goal  of  the  fuller  incarnation  of  the 
race. 

If  evolution  has  found  its  culmina- 
tion in  one  being  more  truly  than  in 
any  other,  then  that  being  is  unique. 
His  position  is  assured,  while  his  na- 
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ture  may  be  shared.  If  the  infinite 
Mind  has  found  perfect  expression  in 
relative  and  finite  consciousness,  then 
that  expression  is  divine.  This  was 
the  claim  of  the  Master  and  of  his 
followers.  The  divine  idea  was  real- 
ized, the  fullest  expression  of  the 
thought  of  the  Deity  in  finite  terms; 
not  all  of  God  but  the  relative  image 
of  God,  the  Son  of  God.  Because  the 
idea  is  likewise  a  true  human  ideal, 


man's  true  self,  so  he  is  the  Son  of 
man.  Moreover,  as  an  idea  and  an 
ideal  do  not  bring  to  us  any  sense  of 
conflict  or  contradiction  in  terms,  so 
these  two  great  titles  do  but  point  to 
that  further  development  of  the  great 
process  in  which  man  shall  accept  the 
initial  presentation  of  his  evolution- 
ary destiny,  and  grow  in  conscious- 
ness unto  the  fulness  of  the  stature 
of  the  divine  ideal. 


A  MODERN  SOUTHERN  CHURCH 

ESTABLISHMENT 


WoBTH  M.  Tippy,  D.D.,  New  York  City 


The  South  has  entered  upon  a  phe- 
nomenal period  of  church  building — 
new  churches,  new  parish  houses,  new 
adjustments  to  the  community.  It  is 
spending  large  sums  of  money  in  these 
enterprises,  much  of  it  well  spent,  but 
some  of  it  badly  spent  because  of  in- 
experienced architects,  and  because 
many  churches  see  as  yet  only  the 
house  of  worship  and  the  Sunday- 
school,  with  the  result  that  seven-day 
work,  neighborhood  service,  and  club 
organization  for  age  groups  will  find 
inadequate  facilities  when  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  these  churches 
reach  the  stage  of  community  service. 
There  is  no  escape  from  an  ugly  and 
badly  conceived  building  but  to  make 
the  best  of  it  or  finally  to  tear  it  down. 

The  South  goes  to  church  and  is 
overwhelmingly  Protestant,  and  the 
churches  have  great  influence  upon 
public  life.  These  facts  combine  to 
give  the  religious  spirit  in  that  area  a 
great  opportunity.  Will  the  churches 
see  and  grasp  the  opportunity?  There 
are  many  indications  that  they  will, 
for  there  is  everywhere  in  the  South 
intense  religious  activity.  The  great- 
est danger  is  the  impossibility  as  yet 
of  the  denominfitions  working  effec- 
tively together,  due  to  the  fact  that 


the  Southern  Baptists  stand  almost 
solidly  against  cooperation.  The 
churches  can  not  do  their  great  work 
until  they  act  concertedly  in  their  gen- 
eral strategy  and  eliminate  the  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  waste  of  unnec- 
essary competition. 

The  Southern  Methodists  are  reach- 
ing out  boldly  for  a  community  pro- 
gram, both  rural  and  urban,  and  are 
holding  numerous  summer  institutes 
to  train  their  pastors  for  the  new  type 
of  service  which  combines  religious 
education  and  community  service 
with  evangelism.  The  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  this  church  is  devoting  large 
sums  of  money  to  demonstration  par- 
ishes, and  is  subsidizing  churches  in 
downtown  and  industrial  neighbor- 
hoods. It  is  making  use  of  the  survey 
in  establishing  these  new  enterprises 
and  in  reorganizing  long-established 
parishes. 

The  most  significant  of  these  new 
enterprises  is  the  Broad  Street 
Church  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  which 
has  just  completed  a  new  $250,000^ 
community  house,  toward  which  the- 
Board  of  Missions  appropriated 
$150,000.  This  combination  Sunday- 
school  building  and  neighborhoods 
house  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  of  its. 
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kind  in  the  South,  but  will  rank  with 
the  great  parish  houses  of  the  country. 

That  which  adds  fascination  to  the 
Broad  Street  Church  is  that  it  has  a 
history  reaching  back  to  the  great 
days  of  the  Civil  War.  The  church 
was  erected  in  1858,  on  the  comer  of 
Tenth  and  Broad  Streets,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  State  Capitol, 
the  governor's  mansion,  and  the  City 
Hall.  Its  pastor  was  the  Reverend 
James  O.  Duncan,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
great  preachers  of  the  South,  who  was 
reassigned  to  the  pulpit  in  1863.  Dur- 
ing the  eventful  years  of  his  pastorate 
thousands  flocked  to  hear  him.  EUs 
influence  widened  and  deepened  until 
it  is  probable  that  no  minister  in  the 
city  accomplished  more  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  his  day.  President  Davis 
and  General  Lee,  altho  communicants 
of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  were 
freqtient  worshipers  at  Broad  Street 
Church,  due  to  the  influence  and 
popularity  of  Mr.  Duncan,  and  when 
the  city  was  evacuated,  he  was  in- 
vited with  Mrs.  Duncan  to  a  seat  in 
the  President's  carriage.  He  re- 
mained in  the  city,  however,  to 
strengthen  his  people  in  their  hour  of 
adversity. 

Broad  Street  Church  had  years  of 
notable  service  after  the  Civil  War, 
but  finally  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion westward  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  business  district  slowly  emptied 
its  pews.  Seven  years  ago  it  was  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  site  and  to  bring 
the  eventful  history  of  the  church  to 
an  end. 

But  wiser  councils  finally  prevailed. 
It  was  decided  to  undertake  to  re- 
intrench  the  church  in  its  historic 
parish.  Rev.  Fred  R.  Chenault  was 
called  to  the  pulpit  from  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Board  of  Missions  made  a 
survey  of  the  parish  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  A.  C.  Zumbrunnen  of 
Nashville,  preparatory  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  church's  program. 


The  survey  revealed  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  service:  thouaands  of 
young  people  in  boarding  hoasea;  a 
large  hotel  x>opulation;  great  num- 
bers of  women  in  stores,  oflSces,  and 
tobacco  factories;  near-by  districts 
populated  by  families  of  industrial 
workers.  In  addition,  the  church 
keeps  its  old  commanding  place  in  the 
monumental  center  of  Richmond, 
alongside  its  stately  neighbor,  St 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  which  is 
three  blocks  away,  and  one  of  the  gen- 
eral group  which  includes  the  State 
House,  City  Hall,  and  the  former 
President's  residence. 

The  new  community  house  adjoins 
the  church  on  the  east.    Fortunately 
the  old  church  with  its  imposing  lines, 
attractive  auditorium  and  historic  as- 
sociations has  been  kept,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  never  be  torn 
down  until  the  years  force  its  demoli- 
tion.   The  community  house  is  three 
stories  high,  with  basement  and  roof 
garden  additional.    It  contains  suites 
of  rooms  for  each  department  of  the 
Sunday-school,  an  auditorium  seating 
700  with  stage,  church  and  Smiday- 
school  offices,  two  gymnasiums  with 
showers   and   lockers — one   for  boys 
and  men,  one  for  women  and  girls--a 
large  and  attractive  roof  garden  for 
athletics,  socials,  and  open-air  meet- 
ings, rest  rooms  for  women,  club  room 
for  men,  an  elaborate  kitchen,  serving- 
room,  and  combination  dining-room 
and  social  hall,  a  day  nursery,  a  li- 
brary.    Each  Sunday-school  depart- 
ment  has  an  assembly-room,  cloak- 
room, wash-room,  storage  room,  and 
a   surrounding   series   of   individual 
classrooms.     These  rooms  are  light, 
airy,  attractively  decorated,  and  com- 
pletely and  expensively  furnished. 

On  the  whole  it  is  b  wonderful 
plant.  That  which  most  impresses  the 
visitor  is  its  completeness,  its  solidity 
and  attractiveness,  and  the  success 
with   which   it   combines   a  modem 
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equipment  for  religious  education 
with  the  essential  features  of  a  com- 
munity house. 

Since  the  building  will  be  studied 
and  copied,  it  is  advisable  to  offer  a 
few  minor  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
The  church  oflSces  should  be  larger 
and  more  accessible.  Instead  of  two, 
one  gymnasium  with  separate  showers 
and  lockers  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  parish  and  would  allow  a  larger 
and  better  appointed  gymnasium  and 
equipment.  The  women's  rest  rooms 
are  admirable,  but  do  not  provide  a 
suitable  work  room  and  meeting 
room  for  the  women's  societies.  Club 
rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls  and  men 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  educa- 
tional equipment,  when  they  might 
have  been  secured  by  a  more  careful 
study  of  multiple  uses  of  rooms.  A 
club  room  or  parlor,  by  the  use  of 
movable  screens,  makes  a  good  class 
or  department  room,  whereas,  a  class- 
room seldom  makes  a  good  social 
room.  The  elaborate  Sunday-school 
equipment  has  forced  a  sacrifice  of 
parlors  and  of  the  young  people's  de- 
partment. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  provide 
for  almost  any  kind  of  work  by  the 
present  arrangement  of  rooms.  One 
notes  the  absence  of  swimming-pool 
and  bowling  alleys,  but  with  approval, 
since  they  are  expensive  luxuries  in 
churches.  They  require  trained  super- 
vision, which  few  churches  are  able 
to  afford.  The  roof  garden  has  splen- 
did possibilities,  since  it  covers  the 
space  of  the  building  and  can  be  used 
two-thirds  of  the  year. 

The  pastor  of  the  Broad  Street 
Church  holds  positive  theories  as  to 
the  lines  along  which  the  church 
should  be  developed.  He  is  not  sensa- 
tional, but  depends  rather  upon  re- 
ligious education,  pastoral  evangel- 
ism, visitation,  and  organized  activ- 
ities. He  gives  careful  attention  to 
the  music,  to  public  worship,  and  to 
publicity,  and  is  developing  a  staff 


of  specialists.  Dr.  Chenault's  theory 
of  religious  education  is  a  distinct  de- 
parture from  accepted  methods.  In- 
stead of  one  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation he  plans  two,  each  with  recre- 
ational assistants,  one  for  girls  and 
women,  one  for  boys  and  men.  All 
the  women's  work  of  the  church  is 
imder  the  direction  of  one  woman. 
This  sex  differentiation  runs  through 
the  entire  work  of  the  church  and  ex- 
plains the  two  gymnasiums.  All  the 
women's  work  of  the  church  is  under 
the  direction  of  one  woman,  who  is 
responsible  not  only  for  the  women's 
side  of  the  Sunday-school,  but  for 
work  with  business  women,  with 
young  women  who  work  in  factories 
and  stores.  A  like  director  for  boys 
and  men  will  be  provided  as  soon  as 
he  can  be  financed.  One  would  ap- 
prove of  this  except  for  the  Sunday- 
school.  A  sounder  educational  theory 
would  seem  to  be  to  have  one  director 
of  religious  education,  with  recrea- 
tional and  club  assistants  for  the 
sexes,  treating  the  educational  work 
as  a  unity. 

The  church  imder  the  new  methods 
has  grown  rapidly  and  has  become 
again  one  of  the  commanding 
churches  of  Richmond  and  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 
Its  membership  has  increased  from  a 
few  hundred  to  above  a  thousand,  and 
is  growing  steadily  and  rapidly.  Pi- 
nances  have  increased  eightfold  in  a 
period  of  seven  years.  Another  in- 
spiring example  has  been  given  in  a 
new  Broad  Street  Church  of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  readjustment  of  a 
church  to  its  neighborhood.  While 
imder  Methodist  control,  Broad  Street 
community  house  is  a  true  social  cen- 
ter in  that  it  is  open  to  all  and  aims 
to  serve  the  entire  neighborhood,  re- 
gardless of  religious  afiSliations.  Its 
development  will  be  watched  with 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  South  and 
should  be  followed  also  in  the  North. 
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CHRIST  AND  CHRISTIANITY  CREATIVE 

Professor  C.  A.  Beckwith,  D.D.,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 


The  two  works  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  could  hardly  have 
been  better  planned  for  our  purpose 
if  the  authors  of  them  had  agreed 
upon  their  task,  each  assuming  a  dif- 
ferent portion  of  the  common  aim. 
Each  is  preliminary  to  the  other,  just 
as  the  other  is  supplementary  to  the 
one.  The  reader,  of  both  feels  that 
each  is  incomplete  without  the  other. 
It  would  have  served  an  admirable 
purpose  if  the  two 
courses  of  lectures 
had  been  given  in 
due  sequence  the 
same  year  to  the 
same  group  of  stu- 
dents. They  are 
bracketed  here  by 
reason  of  their  kin- 
ship and  individual 
incompleteness;  they 
belong  together. 

In  1921  Professor 
Drown  of  the  Epis- 
copal School  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachu- 
setts, delivered  the 
Bohlen  Lectures  in  Philadelphia  for 
that  year  on  The  Creative  Christ.  He 
suggests  what  is  required  for  the 
Christ  of  to-day,  defines  divine  and 
human,  and  then  inquires,  What  is 
the  Incarnation.  This  is  followed  by 
two  lectures  on  the  Uniqueness  of 
Christ  and  the  Incarnate  Life.  The 
Christ  for  to-day  must  be  interpreted, 
after  the  manner  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  moral  rather  than  in  meta- 
physical terms.  Qod  is  not  a  meta- 
physical substance  but  a  moral  being 
whose  essence  is  love.  Every  truth 
about  him  is  capable  of  expression  in 
man's  life.     The  essential  reality  of 


STATIC  OB  DYNAMIO 

The  tenn  "creative"  which  appears 
in  both  these  titles  arrests  atten- 
tion. It  discloses  a  notable  char- 
acteristic of  present-day  approach 
to  the  highest  realities  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Not  in  vain 
did  Bergson  entitle  his  great  work 
Creative  EvoliUion,  The  title  car. 
ries  irresistible  persuasion.  The 
static  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by 
the  dynamic  conception  of  reality. 
This  is  true  of  the  world  of  scien- 
tific observation  and  experiment, 
of  the  social  order,  of  aU  forms  of 
the  ideal;  but  it  is  nowhere  more 
valid  than  with  reference  to  Christ 
and  Christianity. 


Christ  is  his  moral  nature.  God  is 
revealed  as  Father,  that  is,  as  cre- 
ative, and  man  as  his  son.  The  differ- 
ence between  God  and  man  is  not  in 
the  so-called  attributes  but  in  the 
source  of  them.  As  self -existent  God 
is  the  Creator  and  Giver,  man  the 
creature  and  recipient.  All  other 
differences  between  God  and  man  may 
be  swept  aside  and  the  possibility 
of    perfect     moral     unity    of    God 

and  man  assumed. 
The  incarnation 
consists  in  the  actu- 
alizing of  that  unity 
in  Jesus  Christ.  This 
does  not  mean  that 
tw(5  metaphysical  na- 
tures were  joined  in 
his  person,  but  that 
in  him  was  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  ideal 
unity  of  God  and 
man.  What  relation 
then  does  Christ  bear 
to  men  ?  His  unique- 
ness  is  affirmed  and 
that  in  three  re- 
spects. (1)  The  unity  of  God  and 
man  is  in  him  perfectly,  in  others  only 
imperfectly,  realized.  (2)  His  origin 
is  immediately,  the  origin  of  others  is 
mediately,  from  Gk)d.  (3)  He  alone 
has  the  power  to  create  a  new  hu- 
manity in  his  image.  The  incarna- 
tion is  to  be  conceived  of  not  as  a 
momentary  act  but  as  a  moral  process, 
involving  the  entire  development  of 
Jesus,  which  may  be  regarded  from 
two  aspects — his  knowledge  and  his 
righteousness.  Altho  his  knowledge 
was  a  growth,  it  was  characterized  by 
such  moral  and  spiritual  insight  that 
it  became  a  revelation  of  God.    His 
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righteousness  in  relation  to  tempta- 
tion, sin,  and  suffering  was  an 
achievement  and  therefore  real  and 
progressive,  and  found  its  complete 
expression  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross. 

In  the  course  of  the  presentation 
many  subsidiary  questions  are  dis- 
posed of:  the  influence  of  Greek 
thought  on  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ;  Christianity  as 
idea  rather  than  historical;  the  no- 
tion of  substance  as  applied  to  God; 
the  two  natures  of  Christ;  miracle; 
the  kenosis.  His  main  contention  is 
that  every  truth  about  God  is  capable 
of  application  to  the  life  of  man.  The 
meaning  of  Christ  is  therefore,  first, 
that  he  has  perfectly  embodied  all  the 
moral  values  of  God;  and,  secondly, 
that  because  these  values  are  moral 
they  become  creative  in  the  individual 
and  social  life  of  man,  even  as  they 
were  creative  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  lectures, 
delivered  at  the  1921  convocation  of 
Yale  Divinity  School,  fall  into  four 
sections :  the  method  of  study ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  perfect  personality ;  the 
making  of  the  better  world;  and  the 
power  of  cosmic  interpretation.  In 
the  first  section  Professor  Cross  shows 
that  the  genius  of  Christianity  is  to 
be  sought  not  in  any  exact  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament,  not  even  in  a  few 
possibly  authentic  words  of  Jesus,  but 
in  the  worth  of  that  which  is  conveyed 
to  us  in  the  New  Testament.  Our  in- 
terest in  Jesus'  words  and  doings  is 
primarily  not  that  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge or  even  reports  of  eye  and  ear 
witnesses,  but  in  the  impression  which 
Jesus  made  upon  the  early  Christian 
community  as  declared  in  the  New 
Testament  writings.  If  we  seek  fur- 
ther for  the  creative  force  of  the 
Christian  religion  we  shall  find  it  out- 
side of  the  great  creeds  and  confes- 
sions, the  liturgies,  and  the  organized 
activities  of  the  Church,  in  a  study 
of  the  whole  career  of  Christian  peo- 
ple in  its  great  general  characters. 


The  subtle  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
Christian  religion  may  be  just  "the 
native  inner  power  of  the  human 
spirit  coming  into  action  in  a  dis- 
tinctive way";  the  coming  of  Jesus 
may  have  "released  hidden  energies." 
Christianity,  which  has  no  existence 
apart  from  people,  and  especially  ex- 
periences of  the  common  people,  is 
continuously  reorganizing  the  forces 
resident  in  them. 

This  creative  activity  has  taken 
three  directions.  (1)  The  progressive 
discovery  of  the  perfect  personality. 
As  a  historic  movement  the  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  is  creative 
both  of  a  new  experience  and  of  a  new 
estimate  of  the  meaning  and  value  of 
human  life.  There  was  also  originated 
a  new  communion  and  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  members  of  this  fellow- 
ship which  was  destined  to  create  a 
final  unity  of  men  in  a  higher  order 
of  experience.  It  has  also  introduced 
a  juster  valuation  of  man  as  man,  so 
that  even  for  the  lowest  there  exists 
the  potentiality  of  the  perfect  life. 
All  of  this  is  to  be  referred  to  Christ's 
inexhaustible  impact  upon  his  fol- 
lowers as  the  one  who  incarnated  the 
most  precious  hopes  of  the  race.  In 
this  capacity  for  infinite  moral  and 
spiritual  transformation  we  have  the 
revelation  of  perfect  personality. 

(2)  After  describing  the  back- 
ground of  mythology,  the  fact  of 
death,  and  the  natural  feeling  about 
the  future  life,  the  lecturer  shows  how 
the  idea  of  the  better  world  arose. 
Profound  moral  dissatisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are  gave  birth  to  a 
longing  for  a  better  world,  whether 
elsewhere  or  here  below.  From  the 
Jewish  source  has  come  the  apocalyp- 
tic hope,  the  Christian  catastrophic 
view  of  death;  from  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  the  spiritual  as  the  alone 
real  has  come  the  renunciation  of 
earthly  good;  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  however,  the  meaning 
of  this  hope  takes  on  a  different  form. 
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The  spirit  of  Jesus,  as  it  seeks  to 
fulfil  itself  not  in  a  self-contained 
sufficiency  but  in  the  lives  of  men, 
lays  hold  of  the  natural  forms  of  the 
common  life,  in  order,  first,  that  it 
may  progressively  realize  itself;  sec- 
ondly, that  it  may  find  in  others  the 
necessary  organs  for  its  self  expres- 
sion, and  finally,  that  it  may  eventu- 
ally bring  about  the  unity  of  the 
human  race.  The  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity lies  in  its  creation  of  an  in- 
creasingly better  social  order  deter- 
mined by  the  personality  disclosed  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

(3)  In  the  final  chapter — on  the 
power  of  cosmic  interpretation — ^the 
exposition  is  carried  forward  by  the 
use  of  an  illustration  which  outlines 
substantially  human  progress,  culmi- 
nating in  Christian  experience.  The 
primitive  man  who  turned  a  rough 
stone  into  a  tool  initiated  a  process  in 
which,  making  his  tool  beautiful  as 
well  as  useful,  he  passed  from  artizan 
to  artist,  put  a  new  interpretation  on 
nature,  and  introduced  morality  and 
the  social  complex  to  his  fellow  men. 
In  addition  to  these  creative  achieve- 
ments, when  religion  is  united  with 
science  the  world  takes  on  a  religious 
meaning  in  which  a  cosmic  philosophy 
originates.  This  cosmic  philosophy, 
having  its  roots  in  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tian personality  perfected  in  sacri- 
ficial self -giving,  shows  the  universe 
as  a  sphere  for  the  realization  of  per- 
sonalities after  this  highest  vicarious 
type  which  becomes  creative  from 
Jesus  Christ. 

Unusual  space  is  here  devoted  to  a 
synopsis  of  these  courses  of  lectures 
which  have  so  much  in  common, 
partly  by  reason  of  their  intrinsic 
worth,  and  partly  because  they  are 
symptomatic  of  tendencies  which 
promise  much  for  the  future  of 
Christianity. 

At  no  mcHnent  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  his  spirit  a  fixed  and  final  quan- 
tity— not  at  his  birth,  not  at  his  bap- 


tism, not  at  the  transfiguration,  not 
in  the  garden  of  Oethsemane,  not 
even  on  the  cross.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  neither  his  intellectual  nor  his 
spiritual  development  had  reached  its 
limit.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate 
how  with  a  lengthened  earthly  ex- 
perience his  spirit  would  have  still 
further  unfolded.  It  is  enough  to  be 
assured  that  it  would  have  continued 
according  to  the  same  type  and  on 
the  same  general  lines  as  the  life 
which  we  know  of.  We  can,  however, 
conceive  of  what  it  might  have  be- 
come if  prolonged  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  century:  his  ministry  like 
that  of  St.  Paul  would  necessarily 
have  been  thrust  out  of  the  immediate 
Jewish  circle  into  the  world  of  Greek 
and  Roman  culture  and  ideals.  But, 
however  extended  his  years  and  wid- 
ened the  circle  of  his  activity,  the 
development  of  his  consciousness 
would  never  have  reached  its  climax, 
for  it  contained  a  principle  of  per- 
petual growth. 

The  hope  of  the  continuance  of  this 
type  of  life  lay  in  its  power  of  initiat- 
ing a  never-to-be-completed  develop- 
ment in  the  community  which  J^ns 
founded,  to  be  referred  to  the  creative 
spirit  resident  in  him.  This  is  one 
reason  why  it  has  been  so  difficult  to 
define  Christ  and  Christianity,  why 
no  wholly  satisfactory  life  of  Jesus 
has  been  or  can  be  written,  and  why 
those  who  undertake  to  describe  his- 
torical Christianity  never  fully  sat- 
isfy the  reader :  there  is  always  a  pins 
or  elusive  element  which  escapes  the 
writer.  We  have  the  synoptic  Jesns 
and  the  Johannine  Christ,  the  histori- 
cal Jesus  and  the  essential  Christ,  the 
Christ  of  history  and  the  Christ  of 
faith.  And  with  reference  to  Chris- 
tianity, a  definition  of  it  which  an- 
swers for  the  apostolic  age,  the 
Scholastic  period,  or  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  inadequate 
for  to-day.  When  we  have  described 
Christ  and  Christianity  in  the  most 
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comprehensive  possible  terms,  we  are 
aware  that  we  have  left  much,  i)er- 
haps  the  best,  unspoken ;  both  of  these 
are  puissant  and  prophetic  of  far 
greater  achievements  and  of 

"something  evermore  about  to  be." 
This  view  of  Christ  and  Christian- 
ity as  creative  has  several  decided  ad- 
vantages.   One  is  that  it  relieves  us 
from  that  minute  exegetical  study  of 
the  New  Testament  which  has  been 
both  a  feature  of  the  curricula  of 
theological  seminaries  and  an  oppres- 
sive ideal  in  ministerial  study.     As 
these  writers  point  out,  the  essential 
reality  for  us  in  the  words  and  deeds 
of  Jesus  is  the  moral  values.    This  is 
not  to  discredit  scholarship  but  to  set 
for  it  a  different  task.    The  present 
writer  recalls  having  spent  the  chief 
part  of  a  seminary  year  in  the  New 
Testament  department  in  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  wherein  the  object  was 
not  so  much  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
the  contents  and  meaning  of  the  ex- 
perience of  these  people  in  relation  to 
J^nis  Christ  and  the  development  of 
Christianity  as  by  the  comparison  of 
MSS  and  by  careful  and  prolonged 
exegesis,  aided  by  lexicon  and  gram- 
mar, to  decide  upon  the  authentic 
text  an4  to  hunt  down  every  shade  of 
meaning  which  had  ever  been  put 
upon  it  by  scholars  ancient  and  mod- 
em.   This  is  indeed  for  some  scholars 
a  legitimate  task,  but  it  should  never 
take  the  place  of  the  far  more  vital 
inquiry  as  to  what  moral  and  spiritual 
values  first   transcendently   real   in 
Jesus'  own  consciousness  were  com- 
municated by  him  to  his  followers,  as 
disclosed  in  the  gospels,  the  Acts,  and 
the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
More  than  this  the  procedure  incul- 
cates upon  the  minister  about-to-be 
a  mistaken  ideal. 

Another  long  period  covering  two 
hours  a  week  was  devoted  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  New  Testament 
evidence  concerning  the  divinity  or 


deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  course 
each  of  the  outstanding  texts  of  the 
New  Testament  was  separately  in- 
vestigated with  a  thoroughness  which 
left  no  stone  unturned.  The  judg- 
ment respecting  each  text  was  that 
the  evidence  slightly  preponderated 
for  or  against,  and  when  the  whole 
was  summed  up  the  conclusion  took 
the  same  indecisive  form;  one  felt, 
what  later  years  only  served  to  con- 
firm, that  if  the  divinity  of  Christ 
rested  on  so  insecure  a  basis  as  the 
citation  of  proof  Jexts,  however  well 
authenticated,  then  one  must  assume 
either  a  waiting  or  else  an  indifferent 
attitude  until  something  capable  of 
creating  conviction  became  available. 
Indeed  there  is  not  a  single  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  which  is  valid 
for  the  sole  reason  that  it  depends 
upon  statements  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  its  proof.  If  it  is  not  true 
for  other  reasons  than  that  proof 
texts  may  be  cited  in  its  behalf,  then 
it  is  not  true  at  aU. 

This  general  point  of  view  provides 
relief  in  another  direction ;  that  is,  in 
defining  Christianity.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  along  this  line,  in  the 
belief  that  its  essential  nature  can  be 
thus  adequately  set  forth.  As  one  of 
the  world-religions,  it  is  felt  that  like 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  it 
lends  itself  to  accurate  definition. 
But  when  the  undertaking  is  com- 
pleted, the  result  provokes  a  further 
effort.  It  is  presented  from  the  point 
of  view  of  dogmatic  content,  as  a  type 
of  religious  experience,  as  a  social 
movement,  or  as  an  eschatological 
program.  Some  have  sought  to  de- 
termine its  nature  by  a  study  of  its 
earliest  history,  with  a  view  of  re- 
turning to  the  apostolic  order.  Others 
have  believed  that  it  could  better  be 
described  by  consideration  of  its  final 
form;  but  this  expectation  is  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  since  it  is  a 
development  it  can  be  subject  to  no 
end.     There  is  indeed  finality  to  it; 
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but  this  means  not  that  "Finis"  will 
mark  the  end  of  its  progress  but  that 
in  its  essential  nature  and  in  the  spirit 
of  its  Pounder  it  possesses  a  principle 
of  unlimited  purposive  unfolding. 
As  implied  by  Professor  Cross  we  can 
define  Christianity  neither  by  Jesus' 
words  and  deeds  which  his  followers 
ascribed  to  him  nor  even  by  the  words 
and  deeds  which  are  supposed  to  be 
authentic  as  his  very  own.  We  have 
also  seen  that  we  can  not  define  Chris- 
tianity by  any  historical  cross-section 
of  it. 

Christianity  appears  to  be  a  very 
simple  thing,  if  we  go  back  to  about 
A.D.  30  and  think  not  merely  of  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  but  as  ''he 
wrote  himself  down  in  the  hearts  of 
men  around  him."  If  we  confine  our 
attention  to  that  bright  dawn,  it 
seems  comparatively  easy  to  decide 
just  what  Christianity  is,  but  in  this 
very  apparent  ease  lies  the  danger  of 
a  serious  misunderstanding.  At  fir^t 
it  may  have  been  chiefly  an  eschato- 
logical  hope  with  strict  ethical  pre- 
cepts for  the  brief  interim.  Later  it 
was  concentrated  in  a  powerful  mis- 
sionary impulse  with  the  same  insis- 
tence on  the  ethical  ideal.  But  it  did 
not  long  hold  to  the  simple  program 
of  either  its  Pounder  or  his  earliest 
followers.  As  a  spirit  of  life  it  soon 
called  to  its  aid  the  Greek  ideals  of 
beauty,  of  ethics,  and  of  speculative 
reason.  As  it  pushed  on  into  the 
West  it  availed  itself  of  the  Roman 
administrative  program.  It  found  in 
the  desert  ideals  of  life  which  sharp- 
ened its  impulse  to  renunciation  and 
world-flight.  This  appropriation  of 
elements  in  the  existing  social  order 
has  been  the  continual  characteristic 
of  Christianity.  Once  these  have  been 
appropriated  they  are  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  it.  Perhaps  a  su- 
preme instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
dogmas  and  administration  and  many 
customs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 


This  fact  need  occasion  no  surprize. 
For  first,  no  spirit  of  life  can  func- 
tion without  a  body;  again,  as  a  de- 
veloping entity  Christianity  could 
not  remain  in  the  embryonic  form  of 
its  earliest  period;  finally,  since  it  is 
not  alien  to  the  human  spirit  but  is 
its  most  natural  and  therefore  inevit- 
able expression,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  fuller  awakening  of  the  human 
spirit  in  a  definite  moment  of  its  de- 
velopment to  an  aspect  of  life  of 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  only  in 
part  aware.  It  will  not,  however,  re- 
main an  isolated  experience,  out  of 
relation  to  the  whole  of  life,  but  tends 
to  permeate  the  entire  consciousness 
and  transmute  it  into  its  own  law  and 
end.  When  we  speak  of  the  personal 
Christian  life  or  of  the  social  con- 
sciousness, we  mean  not  that  these 
exist  apart  from  the  world  they  live 
in  or  are  already  perfected,  but  that 
they  are  at  home  in  a  world  where 
their  creative  power  may  be  active. 

A  suggestion  of  Professor  Drown 
respecting  the  two-nature  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ  will  bring  relief 
to  many  preachers  who  ever  since 
their  seminary  days  have  been  trou- 
bled with  this  doctrine.  Coming  as 
it  does  from  a  source  unquestionably 
orthodox,  it  will  carry  the  greater 
weight.  The  dogma  of  two  meta- 
physical natures  in  Christ  arose  at  a 
time  when  these  natures  were  differ- 
ently conceived  of  from  what  is  at 
present  understood  by  "nature."  There 
was  then  no  other  form  in  which  the 
men  of  that  day  could  so  state  it  that 
it  would  conserve  the  interests  of 
faith.  Because  the  metaphysics  which 
underlay  this  conception  changed  but 
little  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  dur- 
ing all  that  time  the  statement  itself 
remained  in  force.  And  to-day,  in 
quarters  where  the  same  metaphysics 
is  in  force  the  two-nature  doctrine 
continues  not  only  unchallenged  but 
defended  with  the  utmost  vigor  and 
rigor. 
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Another  type  of  thought  has,  how- 
ever,  arisen.     Values  which  it  was 
supposed  could  exist  only  if  enshrined 
in  a  particular  setting  are  now  seen 
to  be  capable  of  a  very  different  con- 
nection.   "Substance"  sustains  no  es- 
sential  relation   to   ethical    and   re- 
demptive action.    Success  has  never 
crowned  the  attempt  to  find  a  reason- 
able relation  between  the  two  sub- 
stances divine  and  human,  radically 
different  in  nature,  and  between  the 
two  substances  and  the  one  personal 
consciousness  of  Jesus,  so  that  the 
person  thus  resulting  shall  be  real 
and  capable  of  real  love  and  self- 
giving.     This  relation  has  therefore 
been  declared  a  "mystery" ;  men  have 
been  required  to  accept  the  dogma  on 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  by  which 
it  was  originated  and  imposed.    But 
the  mystery  was  of  man's  devising, 
its  elements  speculative  and  imagi- 
nary.   Accordingly,  when  its  place  is 
taken  by  a  simple  reality  which  is  at 
home   in   the  common   life  of   men, 
nothing  is  lost,  but  on  the  other  hand 
great  gains  are  possible.    It  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  value  precedes  the  interpre- 
tation of  value,  and  that  in  the  inter- 
pretation    of     value     the     reigning 
philosophy  is  adopted  as  the  vehicle 
by  which  the  interpretation  gets  ex- 
pression.   Value  is  permanent,  inter- 
pretation transient;  one  is  creative, 
the  other  a  product  of  the  creative 
activity.     Since  value  arose  first  in 
experience  and  is  the  essential  thing, 
its  existence  is  not  destroyed  even  if 
no  interpretation  is  found  to  be  ade- 
quate  or  if  an  interpretation  once 
acceptable   is   changed   for   another. 
What  philosophy  can  not  give,  philos-^ 
ophy  can  not  take  away.    So  much 
needed  to  be  said  in  justification  of 
Professor   Drown's   position   and   to 
allay  a  very  natural  feeling  that  in 
surrendering  the  two-nature  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  substituting  for  it  love 
as  the  essential  reality  in  him  one  is 


disloyal  to  his  faith.  In  doing  so, 
however,  one  is  not  disloyal  but  mere- 
ly disowns  a  certain  type  of  Greek 
thought. 

If  the  interpretation  of  the  creative 
Christ  offered  by  Professor  Drown 
could  have  been  suggested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
would  have  provided  a  way  out  of 
the  controversy  which  caused  bitter 
feeling  and  a  split  in  one  of  the  his- 
toric denominations  of  New  England. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  two  parties 
would  necessarily  have  accepted  his 
conception  of  Christ,  but  something 
like  it  would  have  marked  out  a  com- 
mon path  which  both  could  have  em- 
broidered to  suit  their  individual 
fancy,  and  they  could  have  agreed  to 
walk  together  as  Christian  brethren. 
Even  now  it  is  not  perhaps  too  late 
for  some  platform  on  which  they 
could  harmoniously  cooperate. 

The  emphasis  upon  the  moral  rath- 
er than  the  metaphysical  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Jesus  Christ  is  destined 
to  draw  denominations  into  agree- 
ment and  ultimately  perhaps  into 
vital  union.  When  it  is  seen  not  only 
that  nothing  has  to  be  surrendered 
which  is  real  in  the  Savior  but  that 
all  the  values  which  feed  loyalty  to 
him  have  been  conserved,  the  way  will 
have  been  paved  for  a  sympathetic 
cooperation  among  Christian  forqes 
now  divided,  which  will  enable  Christ 
and  Christianity  to  be  more  effectu- 
ally creative. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  works 
to  which  attention  is  now  directed  to 
ascertain  and  redefine  the  genius  of 
Christ  and  Christianity.  This  might 
well  be  called  the  central  aim  of  both 
courses  of  lectures.  On  this  point 
Professor  Cross  has  two  suggestive 
statements.  According  to  the  first 
the  genius  of  Christianity  lies  in  the 
worth  of  the  New  Testament  message ; 
according  to  the  second  it  lies  in  cre- 
ating a  social  order  increasingly  de- 
termined by  the  personality  disclosed 
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in  Jesus  Christ.  This  double  state- 
ment Joints  to  several  very  interest- 
ing conditions.  The  fact  that  he 
offers  two  descriptions  of  the  genius 
of  Christianity  shows  that  he  ap- 
proaches the  matter  by  the  way  not 
of  abstract  interest  but  of  living 
Christian  experience.  Here  defini- 
tion gives  place  to  description  and  de- 
scription singles  out  particular  as- 
pects, now  one,  now  another,  to  serve 
a  practical  need.  It  therefore  never 
aims  at  exhaustive  completeness,  but 
at  a  partial,  vivid,  and  pragmatic 
presentation  of  material.  Accord- 
ingly, at  one  time  the  genius  of  Christ 
and  Christianity  is  seen  to  be  ethical 
and  redemptive,  at  another  centered 
in  the  individual,  at  yet  another  aim- 
ing at  social  regeneration.  It  is 
thought  of  as  finding  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  dogma  or  in  administra- 
tive organization.  It  is  conceived  as 
adapted  primarily,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  this  world,  or  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  proclaimed  as  other-worldliness  for 
which  the  earthly  life  is  a  period  of 
probation  and  expectancy. 

These  and  many  other  diverse  as- 
pects of  Christianity  are  indeed  tan- 
talizing to  one  who  seeks  the  genius 
of  Christianity  in  a  single  aspect,  but 
to  one  who  discovers  these  to  be  rev- 
elations of  its  inexhaustible  richness 
it  is  full  of  comfort  and  inspiration. 
For  the  discovery  of  the  genius  of  any 
organism  and  particularly  of  one  of 
great  complexity  of  structure  and 
function  is  always  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. Even  so  common  and  ap- 
parently so  simple  a  fact  as  Ufe  es- 
capes scientific  analysis.  Whether  it 
is  a  purely  physico-chemical  combina- 
tion, or  whether  there  is  truth  in  vi- 
talism, or  what  its  real  nature  is,  no 
one  appears  to  be  wise  enough  to  tell. 
Ever  since  democracy  threw  its  spell 
over  human  hopes  men  have  sought  to 
ascertain  its  exact  genius.  And  now 
the  Bolshevist  in  Russia,  the  Socialist 
in  Germany,  the  Labor  Unionist  in 


America,  and  a  hundred  other  gnroups, 
renouncing  all  other  historical  exper- 
iments, believe  they  have  discovered 
the  ultimate  principle  of  social  well- 
being.  That  can  not,  however,  be  a 
complete  democracy  which  suppresses 
or  ignores  so  many  precious  social 
values ;  it  can  never  be  complete  until 
every  interest  of  human  life  is  recog- 
nized, developed,  and  harmonized. 
And  the  genius  of  democracy  is  ever 
pressing  on,  with  frequent  mistakes 
indeed,  toward  this  flying  goal. 

The  genius  of  Christianity  also,  just 
because  it  is  creative,  urges  to  an  in- 
finite variety  of  developing  forms, 
some  appearing  to  be  contrary  to  one 
another,  others  agreeing  and  sympa- 
thetic. It  manifests  itself  in  revivals 
of  religion  as  weU  as  in  Christian 
nurture.  It  is  at  home  in  the  wayside 
shrine,  in  the  simple  country  church 
"far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  and 
in  the  stately  cathedral  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  city.  It  is  in  the  song 
of  the  mother  crooning  to  her  baby  in 
arms,  in  the  deed  of  the  soldier  laying 
down  his  life  on  the  battle-field,  in 
the  mart  of  commerce  where  the 
world's  business  is  transacted,  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge  arriving  at  a  de- 
cision which  shall  become  a  binding 
precedent  for  a  thousand  years.  It 
steadies  the  soul  of  the  youth  meeting 
his  first  great  temptation,  it  gives  to 
the  scholar  sincerity  and  "poiae  as  he 
searches  for  truth  amidst  the  fierce 
rivalry  of  confiicting  philosophies.  It 
is  with  the  monk  in  his  solitary  cell, 
with  the  social  worker  in  the  city  slum, 
with  the  pioneer  pushing  westward  to 
subjugate  new  lands,  with  the  mis- 
sionary losing  himself  in  darkest 
Africa,  with  the  union  labor  leader, 
the  capitalist,  and  the  arbiter  seeking 
a  just  solution  of  their  problem. 

It  is  the  genius  of  Christianity  to 
enter  into  every  form  of  life  as  a  cre- 
ative spirit,  rearranging,  transform- 
ing, renewing  every  element  of  it,— 
like  nature,  everywhere  present,  ac- 
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tive,  expressing  itself  in  infinite  pro- 
fusion and  manifoldness.  If,  as  Pro- 
fessor Gross  intimates,  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  true  that  Christianity  is  the 
native  capacity  of  the  hiunan  spirit 
acting  in  a  distinctive  way,  releasing 
energies  which  were  otherwise  latent, 
then  there  is  no  field  of  experience 


alien  to  it,  nor  can  any  limit  be  set  to 
its  possible  development.  And  be- 
cause it  is  nature  acting  in  a  distinc- 
tive way,  it  can  not  be  imposed  from 
without;  the  secret  of  it  lies  in  the 
inner  awakening  to  the  ideal  as  that 
which  may  progressively  pass  into  the 
actual  in  the  common  life  of  men. 


THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT 

L  THE  HISTOEICAL  NARRATIVE 

Professor  Alexander  Beid  €k)RDON^  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Presbyterian  College, 

Montreal,  Canada 


There  was  a  time  when  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  the  preacher's  favorite 
text-book.  As  a  moral  and  religious 
standard  it  enjoyed  equal  infiuence 
with  the  New.  It  had  the  advantage 
of  setting  forth  the  things  of  faith  in 
a  concrete,  pictorial  fashion  that  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  the  imagination. 
Apart  from  its  spiritual  interest,  it 
was  the  recognized  authority  in  the 
domain  of  scientific  and  historical 
knowledge.  Equipped  from  this  ar- 
senal, then,  the  preacher  was  fur- 
nished completely  "for  teaching,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness." 

In  recent  years  the  situation  has 
strangely  altered.  Science  has  demon- 
strated the  unscientific  character  of 
the  accounts  of  creation  in  Qenesis. 
Archeology  has  thrown  back  the  his- 
tory of  the  race  thousands  of  years 
before  the  supposed  origin  of  man. 
Criticism  has  called  in  question  much 
of  the  Old  Testament  narrative.  The 
higher  ethical  consciousness  of  our  age 
has  challenged  the  primitive  morality 
of  Israel.  Distracted  by  so  many 
cross  currents,  the  preacher  is  tempted 
to  steer  clear  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  seek  a  safer  channel  in  the 
pure  waters  of  the  New. 


The  reaction  is  healthy,  in  so  far  as 
it  sets  the  perspective  aright.  We 
are  Christians,  not  Jews.  The  norm 
of  faith  is  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
And  this  truth  is  mirrored  to  us  in 
the  gospels  and  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament.  Yet  the  preacher  will  lose 
much  by  imdue  neglect  of  the  older 
Scriptures.  Through  them  plays  the 
broadening  light  of  revelation.  In 
this  light  we  may  still  see  light.  In 
this  light  we  may  stiU  lead  others 
to  the  light.  Only  we  must  view  the 
light  steadily,  and  view  it  whole,  as 
it  shines  "more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day." 

In  the  first  of  these  articles  we  deal 
with  the  Old  Testament  narrative  in 
the  light  of  modem  criticism.  After- 
wards we  shall  discuss  the  poetry  of 
religion  and  the  problem  of  moral  and 
religious  development. 

For  a  full  generation  the  storm  cen- 
ter of  criticism  has  been  the  hexa- 
teuch,  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible. 
As  the  result  of  incessant  inquiry  and 
discussion  the  books  have  been  ana- 
lyzed into  four  main  elements:  two 
popular  documents,  the  Jahwistic  and 
Elohistic  (J  and  E),  embodying  the 
primitive  traditions  of  Israel  as  they 
took  shape  respectively  in  Judah  and 
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Ephraim,  the  former  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  b.o. 
(about  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat),  the 
latter  to  the  first  half  of  the  following 
century  (probably  daring  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II) ;  a  prophetic  revision 
of  the  old  law  of  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  (D),  dating  from  the 
time  of  fiery  {lersecution  under  Ma- 
nasseh,  or  the  bright  dawn  of  Josiah's 
reign  (the  close  of  the  eighth,  or  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century) ;  and 
the  priestly  revision  of  both  history 
and  law  in  the  Priestly  Code  (P), 
compiled  not  long  before  Ezra's 
epoch-making  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(444  B.O.). 

While  the  fires  played  round  the 
hexateuch,  a  quieter  process  has  been 
at  work  on  the  other  historical  books. 
But  the  result  has  been  essentially  the 
same.  The  books  of  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings  are  now  seen  to  consist  of 
popular  narratives  of  Jahwistic  and 
Elohistic  quality  and  origin,  inter- 
spersed with  fragments  of  ancient 
poetry  on  the  one  hand,  and  extracts 
from  civic  and  priestly  records  on  the 
other,  set  in  a  Deuteronomic  or 
prophetic  framework.  With  the  lat- 
ter element  may  be  classed  the 
stories  of  prophetic  activity  incor- 
porated in  the  books  of  Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  The 
priestly  revision  of  the  history  is 
found  in  Chronicles,  with  its  supple- 
ment in  the  memoirs  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  In  addition,  the  books  of 
Ruth,  Esther,  Jonah,  and  the  narra- 
tive parts  of  Daniel  are  fine  examples 
of  the  parabolic  literature  which  was 
so  much  used  by  the  teachers  of  later 
Judaism,  and  notably  by  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  or  en- 
forcing spiritual  truth. 

As  a  whole,  then,  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  com- 
I)Osed  of  popular,  prophetic,  priestly, 
and  parabolic  elements. 

In  popular  narratives  the  idealizing 
influence  must  always  be   reckoned 


with.  Primitive  peoples  delight  to 
weave  around  their  traditions  a  gar- 
land of  simple  poetry.  From  this  im- 
pulse arise  the  wondrous  creations  of 
myth  and  legend.  If  Israel  had  t 
history  like  other  nations,  we  can 
hardly  deny  them  a  share  in  these  cre- 
ations. And,  indeed,  the  tone  and 
color  of  the  narratives  in  Qenesig 
(chaps.  1-11)  bring  them  into  the 
closest  possible  relation  with  the 
myths  of  ancient  Babylonia.  The 
stories  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  are  as  dear- 
ly national  legends.  Even  when  we 
enter  the  world  of  sober  history — witii 
Moses  and  the  exodus — ^the  horizon  is 
still  lit  up  by  the  glowing  rays  of  pop- 
ular imagination.  All  through  the 
period  of  the  judges,  and  as  late  at 
least  as  the  heroic  age  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  the  legendary  impulse  remains 
at  work.  Prose  melts  into  poetry,  fact 
into  fancy. 

For  many  serious  minds  the  use  of 
the  terms  myth  and  legend  is  suffi- 
cient to  condenm  them.  But  this  is 
an  unwarranted  prejudice.  Myths 
and  legends  are  neither  empty  f^les 
nor  "pious  frauds."  They  are  both 
natural  products  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence at  certain  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment. Myths  are  the  concrete  molds 
in  which  nations  embody  their  early 
thoughts  about  religion,  as  well  as 
their  first  attempts  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  man.  We 
may  perhaps  describe  them  as  "primi- 
tive philosophies  of  religion.'^  As 
such,  they  are  the  purest  revelation  of 
the  genius  of  peoples  just  passing 
from  infancy  to  adolescence,  the  mir- 
ror of  their  religious  and  moral 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspirations. 
Legend,  on  its  part,  is  'primitive  his- 
tory,'' the  history  of  the  nation  ar- 
rayed in  the  poetic  dress  it  receives 
through  centuries  of  contact  with  the 
fresh,  creative  national  spirit.  As  the 
deposit  of  popular  tradition,  it  always 
clusters  round  a  solid  nucleus  of  Ids' 
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torical  fact.  And  this  nucleus  is  prob- 
ably much  larger  than  the  Western 
mind  is  often  inclined  to  allow.  But 
the  value  of  legend  is  not  so  much  in 
the  body  of  fact  which  it  yields  as  in 
the  ideals  which  it  enshrines.  For 
through  the  instinctive  play  of  na- 
tional imagination  the  heroes  of  the 
prehistoric  age  become  ideal  types  of 
character,  immortal  expressions  of  the 
people's  will  to  do  and  to  be. 

If  this  be  so,  the  attitude  of  the 
preacher  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
Bible  is  evident.  He  will  not  treat 
them  as  scientific  explanations  of  the 
origin  of  things,  or  as  exact  historical 
records  of  human  development.  But 
he  will  cherish  them  as  the  morning 
beams  of  revelation,  the  heralds  of  the 
perfect  day.  And  he  will  seek  to  elu- 
cidate the  spiritual  truth  that  under- 
lies them.  With  the  authors  of  the 
creation  stories  he  wiU  trace  the  pres- 
ence of  Qod  behind  the  outward  move- 
ments of  nature  and  life.  While 
recognizing  that  many  of  their  ideas 
about  Qod  are  crude  and  childish,  he 
will  show  that  the  Qod  who  inspired 
them  is  the  good  and  gracious  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  made 
man  in  his  image,  loves  to  have  fellow- 
ship with  him,  seeks  his  highest  wel- 
fare, and  helps  him  to  reach  the  end 
of  his  being.  The  story  of  the  fall  he 
will  treat  as  a  profound  analysis  of 
the  workings  of  sin  in  every  man.  At 
the  same  time  he  will  show  from  the 
story  how  Qod  seasons  justice  with 
mercy,  punishment  with  pardon.  The 
gospel  of  forgiving  love  he  will  see 
shining  with  equal  radiance  through 
the  tragedy  of  Cain  and  the  colossal 
judgment  of  the  flood.  But  he  will 
find  a  still  more  congenial  field  in  the 
stories  of  the  patriarchs.  As  studies 
of  human  character  these  stories  are 
unsurpassed.  As  Schultz  says,  "Abra- 
ham is  the  peerless  type  of  the  faith- 
ful man  of  Qod,  for  Old  Testament 
revelation  a  more  instructive  figure 
than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  from  Saul 


to  Zedekiah,  while  in  Jacob-Israel  the 
Israelite  is  more  truly  delineated  than 
in  any  personage  mentioned  in  Kings 
or  Chronicles."  Isaac  is  the  model  of 
simple  goodness.  And  Joseph  is  the 
knightly  figure,  "without  fear  and 
without  reproach,"  of  commanding 
ability  and  resource,  yet  of  scrupulous 
faith  and  honor,  the  very  soul  of  pur- 
ity, straightforwardness,  and  gener- 
osity. 

Conscientious  preachers  are  often 
sensitive  about  using  Biblical  mate- 
rials of  whose  historical  character 
they  are  in  doubt.  Their  scruples  are 
worthy  of  all  respect.  They  rest, 
however,  on  an  outworn  theory  of  in- 
spiration. We  do  not  shrink  from 
quoting  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Tennyson,  even  when  they  deviate  as 
far  as  possible  from  prosaic  fact.  It 
is,  indeed,  when  they  soar  the  highest 
that  we  value  them  most.  If  we  had 
only  a  due  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
God's  ways  with  man,  and  of  the 
"divers  portions  and  divers  manners" 
in  which  he  reveals  himself,  we  should 
not  stumble  at  the  presence  of  poetic 
elements  in  the  Biblical  narrative. 
We  should  rather  welcome  them,  as 
we  welcome  the  expressions  of  fine  art 
in  every  form.  And  we  should  make 
a  real  effort  to  render  them  intel- 
ligible to  our  people.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  lightly  brandish  the 
words  "myth"  and  legend."  But  we 
should  seize  what  opportunities  we 
have  of  explaining  the  manifold,  hu- 
man, and  progressive  side  of  revela- 
tion. When  this  side  of  revelation  is 
clearly  understood,  the  bogies  raised 
by  science  and  archeology  cease  to 
trouble. 

A  personal  testimony  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  When  the  writer  was  an 
arts  student,  introduced  for  the  first 
time  to  modem  historical  methods,  he 
was  sorely  puzzled  by  these  old  stories 
in  Genesis.  Fortunately  he  attended 
a  Bible  class  conducted  by  one  who  is 
now  a  distinguished  Scottish  princi- 
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pal.  In  this  class  the  problem  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  treated  from  the 
critical  point  of  view.  At  once  his 
difficulties  were  removed,  and  he  felt 
free  to  study  for  the  ministry  with  an 
honest  mind.  Later  on,  as  pastor  of 
a  small  country  charge,  he  discust  the 
same  questions  with  his  young  men 
and  women  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
himself  and  them.  At  present  he  en- 
joys the  ministry  of  an  able  represen- 
tative of  the  modem  school,  who 
every  winter  gives  a  series  of  lectures 
on  aspects  of  faith  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent-day thought.  Among  other  sub- 
jects he  has  dealt  with  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  stating  the  critical  posi- 
tion as  frankly  and  fairly  as  possible. 
The  interest  awakened  by  these  lec- 
tures was  remarkable.  And  the  result 
has  been  wholly  for  the  good. 

In  the  more  strictly  historical  parts 
of  the  narrative  a  large  field  lies  be- 
fore the  preacher.  As  a  rule  he  will 
find  that  the  field  is  richest  where  it 
is  illumined  most  freely  by  the  divine 
light  of  poetic  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion. And  this  light  is  never  absent 
from  the  popular  page.  Even  when 
we  are  in  touch  with  almost  contem- 
porary records — as  in  the  story  of 
David — the  narrative  is  set  in  strong 
dramatic  outline,  with  a  fuU  play  of 
light  and  shade,  which  makes  it  singu- 
larly effective  as  a  source  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction. 

The  prophetic  element  offers  an- 
other very  fruitful  field  to  the  preach- 
er. This  field  is  one  that  has  been 
thoroughly  cultivated  by  recent  criti- 
cal scholarship.  We  can  now  see  the 
heroic  figures  of  the  prophets  as  they 
stood  out  on  the  background  of  their 
age,  bringing  home  to  the  conscience 
alike  of  king  and  of  commoner  the 
word  of  the  Lord  that  burned  so 
fiercely  in  their  own  hearts.  No  true 
preacher  can  breathe  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  lived  without  being 
braced  and  strengthened  for  his  work. 
He  will  find  in  the  story  of  their 


words  and  deeds,  too,  themes  of  un- 
usual interest  and  importance  for  the 
modem  mind. 

The  application  of  prophetic  prin- 
ciples in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is 
a  real  mine  of  precious  metal  for  the 
preacher.  Much  of  the  legislative  ma- 
terial, no  doubt,  belongs  to  primitive 
times.  But  the  spirit  that  suffuses  the 
book — ^love  to  God  because  of  the  love 
with  which  he  has  loved  us — ^is  the 
motive  power  of  every  true  life.  Its 
constant  appeal  to  humanity  as  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law  brings  it  into 
vital  relation  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  significant  that  Jesus 
drew  from  Deuteronomy  the  first 
great  commandment:  'Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  witi 
all  thy  mind."  While  he  found  the 
second  commandment  in  another  part 
of  the  Pentateuch,  he  turned  instinc- 
tively to  Deuteronomy  for  illustra- 
tions of  its  working.  The  book  was 
never  far  from  his  heart  and  lips. 
And  where  he  led,  his  disciples  will 
be  wise  to  follow. 

The  priestly  element  yields,  in  com- 
parison, very  barren  soil.  Nuggets  of 
pure  gold  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  found 
even  here.  As  has  just  been  suggested, 
the  second  commandment  of  Jesus— 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self"— ^is  drawn  from  Lev.  19 :18.  One 
or  two  fine  stories,  like  the  repentance 
and  conversion  of  Manasseh,  appear 
in  the  books  of  Chronicles.  In  addi- 
tion, the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah  intro- 
duce us  to  one  of  the  most  attractive 
characters  in  the  Old  Testament  But 
as  a  whole  the  priestly  narrative  is  a 
mass  of  hard,  dry  rules  which  arc 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
Christian  freedom.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  modem  preacher  can- 
not translate  the  paraphernalia  of 
Levitical  worship  into  symbols  of 
Christian  truth.  The  days  when  one 
could  preach  on  "Christ  in  Leviticus'' 
are  gone  beyond  recall.    For  this  we 
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should  be  thankful.  The  Christ  we 
exalt  as  Friend  and  Savior  is  to  be 
sought,  not  in  the  'Veak  and  beggarly 
elements"  from  which  he  set  us  free, 
but  in  the  gospels  where  he  reveals 
himself  "with  open  face." 

The  parabolic  literature  recalls  us 
afresh  to  the  waters  of  life.  Ruth  is 
a  charming  idyll  of  simple  faith  and 
life,  from  which  the  preacher  may 
draw  lessons  even  for  the  vastly  more 
complex  life  of  the  present.  The  nar- 
rative parts  of  Daniel  are  a  rich 
source  of  inspiration  to  Christian 
heroes  of  every  age.  Esther  stands 
on  a  much  lower  level.  The  undis- 
guisedly  secular  tone  of  the  book,  its 
crude  nationalism,  and  its  strongly 
vindictive  spirit  remove  it  poles  apart 
from  the  warm  and  spacious  atmos- 
phere of  Buth  and  Daniel.  So  far  as 
we  can  trace,  Jesus  Christ  made  no 
allusion  whatever  to  Esther.  Appar- 
ently he  reacted  against  the  whole 
temper  of  the  book.  And  the  modem 
preacher  will  doubtless  feel  much  as 
he  did  regarding  it. 

The  book  of  Jonah,  on  the  other 
hand,  reaches  the  high-water  mark  of 
Old  Testament  inspiration.  Unhap- 
pily the  question  of  its  historical  char- 
acter has  largely  blinded  men  to  its 
true  value.  Once  we  grasp  the  para- 
bolic quality  of  the  book,  we  can  do 
justice    to    its   spirit    and    purpose. 


Jonah  is  the  typical  Israelite  of  his 
day,  jealous  of  his  spiritual  preroga- 
tives, and  eager  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  heathen  nations  rather  than 
their  reception  into  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  bring 
the  people  to  a  better  mind :  to  make 
them  realize  their  responsibilities  to 
the  world  lying  in  darkness  about 
them,  and  inspire  them  with  something 
of  God's  passion  for  humanity.  The 
conception  of  God  is  singularly  pure 
and  lofty.  He  is  the  God  of  all  men. 
His  ears  are  ever  open  to  the  prayer 
of  sincerity,  while  his  heart  flows  out 
in  sympathy  to  the  weak  and  helpless, 
the  little  children,  and  even  the  cattle, 
doomed  to  die  for  no  wrong  that  they 
have  done.  And  they  are  Gk)d*s  true 
people  who  have  most  of  his  heart  of 
love.  We  can  understand,  then,  how 
the  book  appealed  to  the  imagination 
of  Jesus,  how  he  pored  over  its  gra- 
cious message,  and  f  oimd  in  Jonah  the 
"sign"  of  his  own  ministry.  The 
preacher  who  has  learned  at  his  school 
will  not  lose  himself  in  the  mere  de- 
tails of  the  story,  but  will  lead  his 
hearers  into  the  living  heart  of  it. 
Thus  he  will  impress  them  with  the 
sweep  of  God's  redeeming  grace.  And 
he  will  bear  them  along  the  channel 
of  that  grace  till  it  reaches  its  ocean 
fulness  in  Christ. 
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The  Aramaic  Origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 

Since  Qrotius  first  noticed  what  Dr.  Lightf oot  referred  to  as  the  "Hebraeo- 
Aramaic  mold"  in  which  the  language  of  that  gospel  was  cast,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  verify  that  thesis  rmtil  the  recent  appearance  of  an  important 
volume  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Bumey,  in  which  that  eminent  scholar  makes  a  good  case 
for  concluding  that  the  character  of  the  language  of  St.  John's  gospel  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic  original.  He  parts  com- 
pany with  Bishop  Ldghtfoot  in  refusing  to  accept  a  Hebrew  element.  There 
are  Hebraisms  in  St.  Luke,  he  points  out ;  that  is,  reminiscences  of  the  Hebrew 
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Old  Testament  via  the  Septnagint.  In  St.  Mark,  however,  and  still  more  in 
the  Fourth  Qospel,  there  are  distinctly  Aramaic  traits,  not  dae  to  Old  Testa- 
ment influences  but  to  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a  translation  of  an  original 
Aramaic  document 

If  Dr.  Bumey's  thesis  can  be  proved — and  he  has  gone  some  way  toward 
proving  it — ^then  '^e  figment  of  Alexandrine  influence  upon  the  author"  must 
be  held  to  be  finally  exploded.  In  other  words,  the  Logos  doctrine  of  St 
John  is  Palestinian  and  not  derived  from  Philo.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the 
Johannine  problem  is  obvious,  and  conservative  scholars  will  doubtless  exploit 
it  in  the  interests  of  the  Johannine  authorship.  Dr.  Bumey  himiiAlf  leans 
toward  the  hypothesiB  which  would  make  it  the  work  of  John  the  Presbyter, 
but  possibly  the  scholarship  of  to-morrow  will  tend  to  revert  to  the  traditional 
view.  I  have  lately  come  across  a  circle  of  brilliant  young  scholars  of  a  dis- 
tinctly advanced  type  and  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  them, 
while  holding  radical  views  on  many  New  Testament  problems,  were  whole- 
heartedly convinced  of  the  Johannine  authorship.  One  looks  forward  with 
interest  to  the  books  of  these  young  explorers  in  a  difficult  field. 

The  Pillar  of  Cloud— What  Was  It? 

After  centuries  of  Biblical  study  and  investigation  the  symbolism  of  the 
Old  Testament  still  remains  largely  unelucidated.  Theories  there  are  in 
plenty,  and  a  few  well-established  interpretations;  but  a  great  deal  of  ritual 
and  symbol  remains  to  the  cautious  student  a  veritable  pillar  of  cloud.  In 
this  nebulous  region  must  be  included  that  actual  pillar  of  cloud  which  went 
before  the  children  of  Israel  by  day  as  they  marched  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Where  did  that  symbol  originate!  To  what  cult  can  it  be  traced! 
Lieut-Colonel  L.  A.  Waddell,  writing  in  the  Expository  Times,  says  it 
is  derived  from  An,  Anna,  or  Anu,  the  father-god  of  the  Semitic  Chaldees,  a 
lunar  deity,  such  as  Sayce  and  others  think  that  Abraham's  Qod  was  also. 
That  An  was  a  lunar  god  we  learn  from  the  official  Akkadian  rituals  for  his 
service,  which  have  been  preserved  in  cuneiform  tablets.  There  we  are  told 
that  when,  at  the  solar  festival,  the  images  of  the  solar  divinities  are  brought 
into  the  temple,  the  images  of  An  and  his  lunar  satellites  are  to  be  veiled. 
Hence  the  "cloud."  Dr.  Waddell  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  we  have  here  the 
source  of  the  title  of  anan  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  pillar  of  cloud 
and  the  appearance  of  An  or  Ann  in  Hebrew  personal  names.  He  also  thinks 
that  the  Sin  or  Moon-cloud  title  for  the  residence  of  the  lunar  god  An  mi^ 
supply  us  with  the  key  to  the  lost  source  and  meaning  of  the  names  applied  by 
the  early  Hebrews  to  their  several  chief  residences  in  company  with  their 
divine  cloud — Sin,  Sinai,  Zin  and  finally  Zion,  the  interchange  of  "z"  and  "s" 
being  a  common  dialectic  change.  According  to  Dr.  WaddeU,  then,  it  would 
appear  probable  that  the  early  Israelites  worshiped  the  lunar  father-god  An 
in  their  "pillar  of  cloud"  and  named  their  sacred  abodes  after  his  residence. 
In  time,  however,  they  forgot  his  identity,  just  as  Abraham's  god.  El  Shaddai, 
was  forgotten  by  the  time  of  Moses. 

Blurring  the  Frontier  Lines 

It  still  remains  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  day  that  certain 
quasi-mystical  Christian  writers  seek  to  demonstrate  their  breadth  of  outlook 
by  blurring  the  frontiers  between  Christianity  and  the  religions  of  the  Bast 
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and  presenting  us  with  a  Buddhacized  or  Brahmanized  Christianity  which, 
attractive  enough  to  men  of  undogmatic  mind,  is  exceedingly  irritating  to 
those  with  any  sense  of  history  or  of  logic.  The  theosophical  movement  began 
after  this  manner;  where  it  finally  landed,  unbiased  students  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Leadbeater  may  easily  ascertain.  Outside  the 
theosophical  circle,  we  have  among  us  a  veteran  writer  who,  beginning  as  an 
old-fashioned  evangelical  Christian  of  the  "Mildmay"  type,  is  to-day  some- 
what difScult  to  locate  religiously.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gtordon,  the  author 
of  several  remarkable  books  on  popular  comparative  religion,  among  them 
a  critically  vulnerable,  but  none  the  less  deeply  suggestive,  book  on  The  Tem- 
ples of  the  Orient.  Mrs.  Oordon  has  taken  up  her  abode  in  Tokyo  and  be- 
come immersed  in  Japanese  Mahayana  Buddhism,  which,  so  she  tells  us  in 
her  latest  book  on  ''Asian  Christology,"  is  identical  with  Christian  doctrine. 
In  this  she  has  followed  that  interesting  man,  the  Buddhist  abbot  of  Chioin, 
who  had  traveled  in  Western  lands  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  early 
Christian  symbolism  was  identical  with  that  found  in  Korean  and  Japanese 
temples.  His  dictum  that  "Buddha  and  Christ  are  one,  only  one  Qreat  Way,'' 
is  endorsed  by  Mrs.  Gtordon,  and,  one  imagines,  by  a  growing  proportion  of  the 
half -educated  Christian  public  in  revolt  against  narrowness.  In  our  reaction 
against  the  old-time  missionary  apologetic  which  sought  to  exalt  Christianity 
by  vilifying  other  religions,  we  are  tending  to  forget  that  our  only  justifica- 
tion for  missionary  work  is  not  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  other  re- 
ligions—one  agrees  with  Mrs.  Gordon  that  this  boasting  about  the  sufieriorily 
of  our  religion  is  the  reverse  of  admirable — ^but  its  uniqueness.  To  restate  the 
grounds  of  that  uniqueness  is  a  desideratum  of  the  hour. 

Professor  Peake  and  the  Traditionalists 

Professor  Peake  has  been  breaking  a  lance  with  certain  obscurantists  who 
have  attacked  his  i)osition  on  the  question  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  that  most  reactionary  of  associations,  the  Victoria  Institute, 
Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  discussed  the  bearing  on  the  date  of  Daniel  of  the  new 
linguistic  evidence  derived  from  the  Aramaic  papyri  of  Elephantine.  Col. 
Mackinlay,  a  leading  member  of  the  Bible  League,  in  opening  the  discussion 
accused  Professor  Peake,  and  incidently  Dr.  Driver,  of  being  ignorant  of  these 
discoveries;  and,  indeed,  when  Dr.  Tisdall's  paper  appeared  in  print,  it  was 
patent  that  he  ignored  the  fact  that  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his  ''Introduc- 
tion" Dr.  Driver  had  entered  fully  into  the  evidence  of  the  papyri.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  side  issue.  What  has  put  Dr.  Peake  on  the  war-path  is 
the  claim  of  another  champion  of  the  traditional  position  (Rev.  John  Thomas) 
who  declares  that  there  are  hundreds  of  competent  English  scholars  who 
repudiate  the  Qrafian  criticism  and  will  have  none  of  Wellhausen.  To  this 
Professor  Peake  makes  the  i>ertinent  reply  that  if  such  is  the  case,  why  do  not 
these  scholars  produce  a  voliune  of  work  to  strengthen  the  traditional  x>osi- 
tionf  It  is  surely  very  strange  that,  while  those  they  call  the  destructive 
critics  are  so  hectically  bu^,  they  idiould  content  themselves  with  issuing 
a  few  popular  books  and  Bible  dictionaries,  and  leave  the  vast  field  covered 
in  England  by  such  works  as  the  Iniernaiional  Critical  Commentary  to  the 
enemy  t  Where  can  the  student  or  the  intelligent  layman  get  a  really  up-to- 
date  view  of  the  traditional  position  reenforced  by  the  new  archeological  dis- 
coveries f  Dr.  Peake  is  quite  merciless  on  the  point.  Either  you  are  wrong,  he 
says  in  effect,  or  the  hundreds  of  competent  scholars  of  whom  you  speak  exist 
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only  in  your  imagination ;  or,  if  you  are  right,  then  the  more  shame  on  them 
for  so  flagrantly  neglecting  their  duty  and  leaving  the  field  to  the  destructiye 
critics. 

Dr.  Jowett  on  Peace  through  the  Churches 

The  recent  International  Conference  of  the  World  Alliance  at  Copen- 
hagen has  impressed  it  upon  many  of  our  religious  leaders  that  if  we  are  to 
have  peace  on  earth  it  will  come  not  through  the  diplomatists  but  through  the 
ambassadors  of  the  cross.  Dr.  Jowett,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  advo- 
cating a  common  organization  of  churches,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  has  returned  from  Copenhagen  more  firmly  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  world  will  once  more  be  plunged  into  war,  and  that  perhaps 
more  speedily  than  we  think,  unless  the  churches  can  ^'fashion  some  sort  of 
instrmnent  which  can  effectively  express  to  governments  the  convictions  of 
those  who  claim  to  live  under  the  sway  of  the  highest  moral  ideal.  .  .  .  The 
Church  does  not  believe  half  enough  in  her  power  to  direct  the  course  of  gov- 
ernments. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  government  to  join  with  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  in  making  an  investigation  into  the  atrocities  against  Christian  minori- 
ties in  the  East  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  Christian  public  sentiment 
when  clearly  focused  and  expressed." 

This  badly  needed  saying.  But  in  estimating  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  organization  one  must  not  forget  that  in  the  past  the  individual 
churches  have  been  culpably  remiss  in  creating  a  right  opinion  among  their 
own  members.  Peace  talk  of  a  kind  there  has  always  been,  and  also  a  consid- 
able  amount  of  support  of  peace  measures  from  purely  utilitarian  motives. 
Any  movement  for  effecting  international  friendship  through  the  churches 
must  include  as  an  integral  part  of  its  policy  an  educational  campaign  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  church  membership.  We  need  a  popular  Christian  peace 
literature  in  which  the  plea  for  international  peace  is  based,  not  upon  political 
and  economic  benefit,  but  upon  fundamental  spiritual  principles.  In  the  last 
resort,  our  "will  to  peace"  will  be  determined  by  our  will  to  Christian  faith. 
We  need  more  than  enthusiastic  leadership  at  peace  conferences:  we  need 
an  informed  Christian  conviction  among  the  "common  folk"  within  the 
churches. 

Bolshevism  and  the  Church  in  Russia 

Attention  has  been  called  in  these  columns  recently  to  the  plight  of  the 
Russian  Church,*  and  if  I  return  to  the  subject  now,  it  is  in  order  to  report 
on  recent  developments,  and  also  to  appeal  to  American  readers  to  agitate  on 
behalf  of  the  persecuted  Christians  in  that  tragic  country.  Matters  have  now 
come  to  a  crisis.  It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  behind  the  Bolshevist 
persecution  of  the  church  lay  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevist 
leaders  that  their  materialist  psychology  had  proved  fallacious,  and  that  their 
appeal  to  purely  economic  motives  had  failed.  The  Russian  people  had 
remained  spiritual  at  heart,  and  the  government  was  afraid.  A  wild  but 
justified  alarm  lies  behind  the  present  intensifying  of  persecution.  Bolshevism 
is  afraid  of  the  people,  afraid  of  a  revived  and  spiritualized  church  which  is 
fast  winning  back,  not  only  the  peasantry  and  many  of  the  soldiers,  but  also 

>  Bm  Thx  HOMliiSTlo  Rxviiw  for  AufUBt,  p.  112. 
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leading  intellectuals.  When  "red"  soldiery  begins  openly  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  to  go  to  confession,  there  is  every  reason  for  the  revolution- 
aries to  tremble  in  their  shoes.  Lenine  and  his  advisers  were  far  too  shrewd 
not  to  realize  that  the  only  chance  of  overcoming  a  religious  force  is  by  quasi- 
religious  weapons ;  and  so  a  self-appointed  "Supreme  Church  Administration" 
composed  of  clerical  "creatures"  of  Bolshevism  has  been  called  into  being,  and 
its  first  act,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  to  force  the  Patriarch  Tikhon  into 
retirement.  It  is  now  dismissing,  and  frequently  arresting  and  "trying,"  all 
priests  who  don't  belong  to  the  "New  Church"  party.  The  people,  however, 
are  in  ever-increasing  opposition,  and  wherever  the  Bolshevist  Bishop  Antonin 
and  his  clergy  conduct  services  there  are  disturbances.  This  will  inevitably 
evoke  a  new  bout  of  bitter  persecution,  and  we  who  realize  that  the  salvation 
of  Russia  depends  upon  a  revival  of  her  ancient  national  church  and  Christian 
faith  must  not  leave  our  brethren  in  Christ  without  the  most  effective  support 
we  can  give. 

''A  Beam  in  Darkness" 

The  phrase  was  used  by  an  English  artist  on  his  return  from  Ober- 
ammergau.  Oermany,  he  said,  is  not  beyond  spiritual  renewal  as  long  as 
Oberammergau  is  possible.  He  contrasted  the  exquisite  spiritual  beauty — 
so  homely  and  yet  so  exalted — of  Anton  Lang's  "Christus"  with  the  pictures 
of  the  crucifixion  by  new  German  artists  which  disfigure  the  galleries  of  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  and  Leipzig.  At  Oberammergau  not  even  the  presence  of  the 
ubiquitous  non-religious  tourist  can  take  away  from  the  depth  and  reverence 
of  the  religious  feeling  which  makes  the  Passion  Play  an  act  of  worship.  As 
for  the  "common  people,"  they  live  so  vividly  in  the  scenes  of  the  great  drama 
of  redemption  that  on  one  occasion  when  "Judas"  inadvertently  left  the 
theater  in  his  stage  dress  he  narrowly  escaped  being  roughly  handled  by  the 
peasantry. 

But  even  apart  from  Oberammergau  there  are  signs  of  religious  awaken- 
ing among  the  hitherto  hostile  or  indifferent  masses,  both  in  Germany  and  in 
France.  An  English  visitor  to  Leipzig  was  wandering  through  the  art  gallery 
and  paused  before  a  beautiful  picture  by  Uhde,  showing  a  very  sweet  and 
patient  Savior  surrounded  by  some  very  stolid  and  typically  German  children. 
As  he  stood  there  a  little  girl  in  rags  came  in  dragging  by  the  hand  her  small 
brother.  Dirty  and  unkempt,  with  somewhat  coarse,  dull  faces,  these  children 
stood  in  front  of  the  picture.  Then  suddenly  there  broke  from  the  girl's  lips 
the  half -smothered  cry  Wunderschont  ("amazingly  beautiful")  and  the  chil- 
dren stood  in  silence  as  if  they  meant  to  stand  there  forever  totally  absorbed 
in  the  vision  of  the  Christ.  This  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  a  recent  traveler 
in  Prance,  who  also  watched  some  children  before  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion. 
"Poor  wretch !"  one  exclaimed.  "He  looks  as  if  he  were  crying.  Who  is  he, 
and  why  is  he  treated  so  disgracefully!  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  look  at  it." 
Not  one  of  these  children  had  heard  the  story  of  Jesus — all  they  knew  was  the 
Ripublique  and  i  has  les  pretrest  But  as  long  as  there  are  sacred  pictures 
and  plays,  the  door  to  knowledge  and  vision  will  remain  open,  and  hearts  no 
preacher  can  reach  will  be  touched  and  purified. 
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In  closing  his  recent  rectorial  address  on  ''Courage"  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie 

said: 

Mightj  are  the  nniyeraitiefl  of  Scotland  and  they  will  prevail;  hot 
rp«      r>f^^^  in  your  highest  exultations  never  forget  that  there  are  not  four  but  five. 

ine  l>est  rp|^^  greatest  of  them  is  the  poor,  proud  homes  you  come  out  of,  whid 

University  said  so  long  ago,  There  shall  be  education  in  this  land. 

This  striking  testimony  concerning  one  of  our  institutions  accords  with 
the  facts  and  the  history  of  the  home  in  all  lands. 

One  can  scarcely  venture  to  write  on  home  life  without  experiencing 
anew  an  uprush  of  long-ago  memories  and  affections  more  precious  tiian 
rubies  and  more  lasting  than  the  hills. 

Our  age  is  afflicted  with  new  cults  and  new  organizations  of  one  kind  and 
another.  Would  that  the  force  so  often  misspent  on  them  were  concen- 
trated on  the  strengthening  and  the  establishing  of  home  life. 

Whatever  comes  in  the  way  of  new  things  we  must  hold  fast  to  the  home, 
for  nothing  can  take  its  place  as  a  character-forming  institution. 

There  is  much  that  stands  in  the  way  of  fostering  proper  home  life. 
First  of  all,  back  of  the  home  is  the  house  and  back  of  the  house  is  a  non- 
living wage.  Further,  there  is  the  steady  drift  of  population  city-ward; 
there  are  the  congested  tenement  sections  with  their  miserable  and  inade- 
quate accommodation  for  family  life.  These  are  all  factors  and  tendencies 
that  should  be  forever  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Christian  people. 

An  editor  who  is  in  touch  with  preachers  remarked  the  other  day  that 
he  was  struck  with  the  intellectual  laziness  of  too  many  of  them.    This  is  a 

hard  saying,  but  we  fear  that  it  is  a  true  one.    The  minister 

who  ceases  to  love  Qod  with  his  mind  may  continue  to  live  an 

Q  "ii  ^        „       innocent  and  negatively  blameless  life.    Too  many  good  men 

btill  Keeps         ^g  satisfied  with  mere  innocence  on  the  one  hand  or  mere 

bustling  activity  on  the  other.  Under  either  type  of  ministry 
the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.  Preachers  of  the  word  are  set  to 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Qod  so  far  as  they  can  perceive  it;  and  then 
to  help  in  the  translation  of  its  truth  into  goodness.  This  very  fact  implies 
that  truth  is  dynamic  rather  than  static.  It  is  to  be  rediscovered,  restated, 
and  reapplied  to  life  in  every  generation.  The  man  who  maintains  that  the 
terms  in  which  great  doctrine  was  formulated  one  hundred  years  ago  will 
meet  the  needs  of  to-day  is  as  much  mistaken  as  he  who  fancies  that  the  doc- 
trine itself  has  no  significance  because  the  old  terms  seem  outgrown.  The 
greater  doctrines  of  the  Church  have  eternal  significance.  The  minds  of 
men  who  are  to  apply  them  to  the  problems  of  their  own  generation  must  be 
alert  and  disciplined ;  alert  because  they  have'  been  constantly  exercised  upon 
great  truths;  disciplined,  not  merely  by  residence  in  college  or  seminary,  bnt 
self -disciplined  by  honest  study  in  maturer  years.  It  is  the  intellectually  lazy 
man  who  has  just  cause  to  dread  the  dead-line  of  fifty.  The  intellectually 
alert  preacher  for  whom  the  past  still  lives  because  he  is  in  touch  with  its  great 
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souls,  and  who  is  equally  alive  to  the  problems  and  the  men  of  to-day,  will 
generally  find,  keep,  and  magnify  his  place. 

We  are,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  upon  the  verge  of  a  revival  of  the  teach- 
ing function  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  better  teacher  than  the  one  who  is  old 
in  experience  but  young  in  the  play  and  vigor  of  his  mind.  Such  men  do  not 
happen.  They  develop  through  self -discipline.  They  keep  themselves  at 
school.  The  intellectually  lazy  are  truants.  So  in  their  public  ministry  as  in 
their  private  thinking  old  tags  of  phrase,  illustration,  and  formula,  the  rusty 
baggage  of  early  student  days,  are  still  forced  to  do  duty.  Congregations 
are  sure  to  see  their  dinginess,  to  hear  the  creaking  of  their  joints,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  intellectual  sloth  that  has  permitted  vital  things  to  slip  away,  leaving 
only  these  outworn  puppets  to  fill  the  gap. 

Yet  for  a  multitude  of  men  who  have  thought  themselves  to  be  too  lazy 
or  who  know  themselves  to  be  too  lazy  to  study  a  way  of  escape  is  open.  There 
were  never  so  many  good  books  on  big  themes,  never  so  many  or  so  available 
teachers.    School  still  keeps. 

Some  months  after  the  close  of  the  Great  War  a  little  German  girl,  poor 
but  happy,  was  asked  how  she  was  being  fed.    "Oh!"  she  cfuaintly  replied, 

''I  am  being  Quakered.''  An  eloquent  tribute  this  to  the  gra- 
Quakered  cious  ministrations  of  the  Friends !    She  meant,  "My  need  is 

sore.  I  have  been  poor  and  hungry.  But  the  Quakers  heard 
of  me,  and  they  came  to  me ;  they  fed  me  and  cared  for  me ;  and  it  is  well 
with  me  now."  Doubtless  the  Quakers  were  not  the  only  Christians  Vho 
lavished  their  practical  love  upon  the  needy ;  that  would  indeed  have  been  an 
indelible  reproach  to  others  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  had  they  not  cared 
too.  But  it  is  the  simple  truth  that  the  Quakers,  as  a  body,  won  an  imperish- 
able place  in  the  hearts  of  the  needy  by  the  swiftness  and  the  devotedness  of 
their  response  to  all  the  manifold  distress  and  sorrow  created  by  the  War. 
One  who  watched  their  work  reported  that  "no  more  intelligent  and  valuable 
relief  work  was  being  done  anywhere :  they  were  Friends  in  deed." 

Friends  in  deed!  They  were  just  e:diibiting  Christianity  in  practise; 
and  Christianity  is  nothing  unless  as  it  affects  practise,  and  affects  it  through- 
out. "Every  one  of  them  out  there,"  another  reporter  of  their  work  in  Bel- 
gium has  written,  was  there  "actually  to  do  things,  and  not  to  supervise 
some  one  else.  They  took  hammers  and  nails  and  saws  and  built  houses  for 
people  to  live  in.  The  girls  baked  and  stewed  and  washed  and  visited  the 
people  in  their  homes."  The  spirit  of  him  who  said,  "I  am  among  you  as  he 
that  doth  serve,"  was  shining  through  those  eager  but  unobtrusive  servants 
of  his — shining  through  their  radiant  eyes  and  happy  faces  and  through  their 
every  act  of  unstinting  help.  Here  was  a  religion  in  whose  beauty  and  power 
every  one  was  constrained  to  believe,  for  it  was  expressed  not  in  formula^ 
but  in  deeds  of  love.  For  the  needy  to  know  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Quakers  was  to  them  a  source  of  inexpressible  comfort  and  strength.  Why 
should  not  every  Christian,  in  just  the  same  way,  be  radiating  comfort  and 
strength  and  help?  And  what  greater  need  is  there  than  that  which  exists 
in  the  present  Near  East  crisis  t 

This  is  our  business  as  Christian  men.  It  is  a  thoroughly  fair,  but  ter- 
ribly revealing  test  of  the  quality  of  our  religion,  to  ask  ourselves  what  we 
are  doing  to  meet  the  desperate  need — the  hunger,  the  misery,  the  destitution, 
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the  sorrow— of  which  we  all  know  only  too  well.  It  is  a  fair  test,  because  it 
is  Jesus'  own  test.  In  his  wonderful  picture  of  the  great  judgment  he  rep- 
resents the  King  as  honoring  certain  people  with  a  place  at  his  right  hand, 
inasmuch  as  they  did  something.  Did  whatt — ^inasmuch  as  they  gave  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter  to  those  who  needed  them.  Simple  enough  things 
these !  Tet  by  doing  them  or  neglecting  them  men  reveal  their  inner  quality 
and  determine  their  place  now  and  in  the  world  to  come. 


Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  in  his  volume  on  Tradition  and  Progress, 

throws  some  light  on  a  question  which  betimes  bafQes  even  intelligent  persons. 

He  says: 

When  I  am  disposed,  as  I  suppose  aU  of  us  sometimes  are,  to 
Are  You  despair  of  modem  civilisatioii  and  to  think  that  the  world  has  gone 

Focusing  "^^  '  ^  always  counteract  the  impression  in  one  way.    I  turn  from  eon- 

r  ocusing  templating  vast  masses  of  life,  which  one  can  not  fullv  survey  and  can 

Anght?  not  possibly  divide  into  elements  and  add  up  into  totals,  and  take  some 

one  particular  branch  of  human  activity.  Ask  the  various  specialists 
and  they  will  generally  tell  you  that,  tho  the  World  as  a  whole  is  very  likely  going  to  the 
dogs,  the  particular  part  they  know  about  has  improved.  Ask  the  engineer,  he  wiU  tell 
you  of  the  enormous  advance  made  in  engineering;  the  schoolmaster,  he  may  complain 
that  education  does  not  advance  faster,  but  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  advancing;  the 
doctor,  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  a  verj  poor  state  because  it  does  not  attend  sufficiently 
to  medical  men,  but  medicine  itself  is  improving  hand  over  hand;  the  sociologist  or  social 
reformer,  he  vrUl  denounce  the  present  state  of  things  as  heartily  as  any  one  could  wish, 
but  he  will  generally  admit  that  in  detail  everything  that  has  been  worked  at  has  been 
made  rather  better. 

.  Aside  from  this  excellent  point  of  view,  the  fact  is:  the  human  mind  is 
incapable  of  assessing  the  whole  stretch  of  human  activity.  It  is  not  an  entity 
by  and  of  itself.  From  its  earliest  formation  on  to  its  highest  development, 
it  is  dependent  on  other  minds  and  environment. 

The  practise  of  evaluating  one  particular  branch  of  activity  enables  one 
not  only  to  see  the  prospect  of  peace  and  prosperity  ultimately  emerge  from 
despairing  situations,  but  it  also  serves  to  keep  alive  the  graces  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love. 

A  concrete  case  may  8u£Sce  to  bring  home  what  Professor  Murray  has 
pointed  out  in  the  paragraph  above.  For  years  the  gaze  of  the  world  has  been 
turned  on  the  struggles,  the  agitation,  and  the  crime  going  on  in  Ireland. 
Almost  every  conceivable  outrage  has  been  perpetrated.  If  ever  a  country 
had  dark  and  discouraging  days,  it  surely  has  been  the  Emerald  Isle.  People 
in  their  sober  moments  have  asked,  "Can  any  good  come  out  of  Ireland  t" 

Now  that  is  one  way,  but  not  the  only  way,  of  looking  at  Ireland.  Sup- 
pose we  pass  from  "contemplating  vast  masses  of  life"  to  one  particular  ac- 
tivity, what  do  we  sect  Look  for  a  moment  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  How 
many  know,  for  example,  that  Samuel  Mather,  Increase  Mather,  and  John 
Winthrop,  the  younger,  all  very  prominent  figures  in  the  history  of  New 
England,  claim  Trinity  as  their  Alma  Mater  t  And  how  many  know  that 
among  the  famous  names  connected  with  this  age-long  institution,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned:  Archbishop  Ussher,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Swift,  Gold- 
smith, Berkeley,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  t 

Such  knowledge  and  light  from  a  particular  sphere  of  activity  does  help 
to  counteract  wrong  impressions. 
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LOOKING  FROM  THE  PULPIT 

The  Rev.  Wm.  J.  May,  Wellingborough,  England 
What  am  I  preaching  for?    I  stand     family  life,  the  social  problems  of  our 


in  my  pulpit  on  a  Sunday  morning 
and  look  at  my  people  wondering 
what  it  is  they  need  that  I  can  give 
them;  what  I  can  effectively  do  for 
them.  No  task  in  the  world  is  as 
hard  as  the  preacher's.  He  must  be 
an  entertainer.  He  must  interest 
men  and  women  who  have  come  jaded 
and  weary  and  want  to  go  away  re- 
newed and  refreshed.  They  want  to 
be  taken  out  of  themselves;  they  want 
to  taste,  if  only  for  an  hour,  the  fare 
of  happiness.  For  many  oiE  them  it 
is  the  only  hour  in  the  week  in  which 
they  can  escape  from  the  besetting 
worries  of  every-day  life,  from  the 
cramping  environment  of  over-heated 
kitchens  and  dingy  offices.  If  the 
preacher  fails  to  appeal  to  fagged  in- 
terest and  to  stimulate  tired  minds, 
many  of  them  will  go  home  with  a 
sense  of  disappointment  and  failure, 
feeling  that  the  preacher  has  not  done 
for  them  nearly  all  he  should  have 
done. 

The  preacher  must  do  more.  He 
must  be  an  educator.  His  people  are 
looking  to  him  for  guidance  on  all 
manner  of  questions.  He  is  a  special- 
ist, set  apart  that  he  may  search  out 
and  understand:  My  people  are  say- 
ing to  me.  We  know  that  these  things 
that  you  are  dealing  with  are  impor- 
tant. Often  we  feel  they  are  all-  im- 
portant. We  are  up  against  the  moral 
basis  of  life  continually.  The  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  in  our  relation 
with  our  employees  are  moral  prob- 
lems;   our    problems    of    home    and 


community,  are  moral  problems;  we 
want  guidance  and  light  and  educa- 
tion about  them.  There  are  problems 
we  are  seeking  to  work  out  in  our  own 
lives,  the  problem  of  living  decently 
and  cleanly,  the  problem  of  knowing 
the  right  thing  and  doing  it ;  and  we 
want  help  to  see  our  way  through 
them.  How  can  a  man  adjust  the 
conflicting  claims  of  home  life  and 
business  f  How  can  a  man  be  fair  to 
his  employees  and  give  the  community 
a  square  deal  and  at  the  same  time 
be  just  to  himself  f  What  are  the 
principles  by  which  the  solution  of 
these  problems  has  to  be  worked  out  ? 
It  is  a  full-sized  man's  job  to  under- 
take to  educate  men  in  such  problems 
as  these.  Yet  I  know  every  time  I 
face  my  people  that  if  I  fail  to  help 
them  in  these  problems  they  will  feel 
that  the  time  spent  at  church  has 
been  wasted. 

These  tasks,  great  as  they  are  in 
their  scope,  exacting  as  they  are  in 
their  demands,  are  still  but  the  least 
of  the  tasks  committed  to  me.  Pri- 
marily, I  am  not  in  my  pulpit  to  en- 
tertain or  even  to  educate,  but  to  ele- 
vate. My  real  work  is  not  to  be  an 
entertainer  or  a  lecturer  but  a  trans- 
former. I  know  that  even  the  worst 
man  in  my  congregation  knows  far 
more  of  his  duty  than  the  best  man 
ever  performs,  and  even  the  best  man 
often  despises  himself  for  the  things 
he  allows  himself  to  do  and  hates 
himself  for  the  things  he  shirks. 

Somehow  I  have  to  get  these  men 
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and  women  in  front  of  me  into  con- 
tact with  some  power  which  will  come 
into  their  lives  and  make  them  the 
men  and  women  they  ought  to  be,  the 
men  and  women  that  in  their  secret 
hearts  they  are  longing  to  be.  That 
is  the  difference  I  believe  religion  is 
to  make  in  their  lives.  That  is  why 
I  am  there. 

In  front  of  me  are  young  men  and 
young  women  at  the  cross-roads  of 
life,  trying  to  decide  which  way  to 
take.  They  are  full  of  all  manner  of 
wonderful  possibilities,  and  the  peril 
is  that  they  may  choose  the  wrong 
road  and  spend  their  strength  for 
nought  and  vanity.  Their  peril  is  my 
opportunity.  If  I  can  but  speak  the 
right  word  with  the  right  accent  I 
shall  lead  them  to  see  possibilities  and 
make  decisions  which  make  all  life 
good  and  glad.    How  can  I  speak  itf 

Can  you  measure  my  task?  Most 
of  these  people  in  front  of  me  are 
just  ordinary  church  members; 
neither  very  good  nor  specially  un- 
satisfactory. They  are  good  neigh- 
bors, decent  citizens;  people  who  will 
be  found  busy  on  relief  committees 
and  at  Bed  Cross  working  parties, 
but  mostly  lacking  in  vivid  imagina- 
tion or  deep  enthusiasm.  How  can 
I  make  them  see  that  religion  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  privilege  to  be  en- 
joyed. They  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
peace  and  ease  it  brings  to  them.  But 
they  do  not  see  that  to  be  Christian 
is  to  feel  as  Jesus  feels,  to  be  as  con- 
cerned over  the  physical  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  as  he  is;  to  see 
that  the  well-being  of  one  of  the  un- 
tidy foreigners  down  at  the  Flats  is 
as  important  as  the  well-being  of  Mrs. 
Amberson  of  Amberson  Avenue ;  that 
to  be  a  Christian  is  to  believe  the  best 
of  every  man;  to  see  every  man  not 
as  he  is,  but  as  he  would  be  if  he  gave 
Jesus  a  chance.  How  can  I  make 
them  see  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  not 
merely  to  be  saved  from  immorality 
and  swearing  but  from  bad-temper. 


the  love  of  scandal,  and  from  narrow- 
minded  prejudice?  These  are  the 
needs  I  see  in  men's  faces  as  I  look  at 
them  from  the  pulpit.  I  have  to  ac- 
complish that  before  I  can  feel  that 
I  have  really  done  a  preacher's  work. 
When  you  look  back  upon  the  work 
you  have  tried  to  do  and  see  how  little 
you  have  really  done  and  feel  that 
preaching  is  but  wasted  time  and  that 
your  ministry  is  an  utter  failure,  do 
you  wonder  that  preachers  are  sub- 
ject to  a  complaint  known  among  the 
cloth  as  blue  Monday? 

Each  congregation  has  an  atmos- 
phere and  a  personality  of  its  own, 
and  the  man  in  the  pulpit  develops 
a  capacity  to  sense  the  distinctive 
personality  of  the  people  before  him, 
even  if  the  congregation  is  a  strange 
one.  But  to  the  man  who  knows  his 
people  the  interest  centers  in  the  in- 
dividuals who  make  up  the  congre- 
gation. Inevitably  there  are  some 
people  who  make  a  stronger  appeal  to 
him  than  do  others.  There  are  faces 
to  which  he  will  look  for  understand- 
ing and  encouragement  and  there  are 
others  to  which  he  will  appeal  with 
all  his  skill  and  force  just  because  he 
feels  that  they  are  the  least  likely  to 
understand  and  resi>ond. 

Stand  with  me  behind  the  pulpit 
desk  and  look  at  my  people.  Listen 
to  the  appeal  they  make  to  me  as  I 
hear  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  rows  of  free 
seats  yonder  at  the  back,  sparsely 
occupied,  and  most  of  those  who  sit 
there  are  people  who  are  more  keen 
for  the  material  thipgs  the  Church 
has  to  offer  than  for  spiritual  things. 
But  we  catch  sight  of  the  pinched 
face  of  Widow  Tomlinson,  shrinking 
into  her  comer,  with  the  two  young- 
est of  her  many  children  shufSing  im- 
patiently on  the  seat  beside  her.  She 
is  putting  up  a  big  fight  with  poverty 
and  sickness  and  is  finding  it  almost 
more  than  she  can  do  to  keep  her 
head  above  the  rising  waters  of  the 
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high  cost  of  living.  I  have  simply 
got  to  say  something,  read  something, 
get  her  to  sing  something  that  will 
put  new  heart  and  new  hope  into  her 
and  help  her  to  fight  her  fight  a  trifle 
more  hopefully  and  bear  her  burden 
a  little  more  bravely.  I  have  to  re- 
store the  morale  of  that  woman  and 
of  many  another  man  and  woman  like 
her  who  have  come  to  church  feeling 
that  the  struggle  nought  availeth  and 
the  fight  is  not  worth  while.  You  can 
see  the  story  of  the  hopeless  fight  and 
the  lost  courage  written  in  their  faces 
as  you  look  at  them  from  the  pulpit. 

Across  the  aisle,  in  the  block  of 
pews  we  know  as  Quality  Square,  my 
eye  is  caught  by  the  twinkling  eyes  of 
young  Marjorie  Benson.  She  is  just 
twelve,  as  full  of  life  as  a  bunch  of 
kittens,  as  full  of  movement  as  quick- 
silver. She  smiles  as  her  eye  meets 
mine  and  I  know  that  at  the  back  of 
her  mind  she  is  going  over  again  the 
romp  we  had  together  on  the  porch 
the  other  night.  She's  a  girl  who 
is  going  to  count,  is  Marjorie.  The 
mischief  of  to-day  will  be  energy  to- 
morrow and  she  will  lead  movements 
as  to-day  she  leads  games. 

My  task  is  to  plant  so  deeply  in  her 
heart  faith  in  the  power  of  my  gospel, 
love  for  the  things  which  are  true  and 
good,  and  enthusiasm  for  service  that 
none  of  the  experiences  which  will 
come  to  her  in  the  future  will  be  able 
to  pluck  it  out  or  destroy  it.  I  want 
to  give  her  a  faith  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  college  days  and  help  her  to 
solve  the  problems  that  will  come  with 
the  years.  I  want  to  make  her  see 
that  religion  will  not  injure  her  hap- 
piness but  will  establish  it.  Hers  is 
not  quite  the  same  sort  of  problem  as 
Widow  Tomlinson's  across  the  aisle, 
but  I  have  to  make  the  same  service 
helpful  to  both.  I  have  to  speak  a 
message  which  will  appeal  to  both. 

Half  way  down  the  center  aisle 
your  attention  is  arrested  by  the  fine 
head  and  the  clear-cut  features  of 


young  Stewart  Bobson.  He  is  home 
from  college  on  vacation  and  comes 
to  church  out  of  respect  for  his 
father's  wishes.  He  has  not  cut  loose 
from  the  church,  but  he  told  me 
frankly  the  other  day  that  he  can  not 
see  that  there  is  much  good  in  it.  He 
plays  for  Merrimac  in  the  ball  team. 
He  has  taken  honors  in  more  than  one 
examination  this  year.  After  next 
term  he  will  be  coming  home  to  enter 
his  father's  business.  He  will  count 
in  this  town  for  fifty  years  to  come. 
I  shall  be  gone  in  five.  It  is  my  faith 
— that  is  why  I  am  a  preacher — ^that 
what  he  will  count  for  depends  large- 
ly on  what  religion  counts  for  to  him. 
There  he  sits  looking  at  me  with  great, 
questioning  eyes  and  is  asking  all  the 
time,  "What's  the  good  of  it  allt"  In 
his  mind  he  challenges  almost  every 
statement  I  make  before  he  lets  it 
pass.  What  will  it  mean  if  only  I 
can  make  him  see  that  the  thing  thai 
really  matters  is  not  that  he  does  well 
for  himself  and  for  his  father's  firm 
here  in  Eastville  but  that  he  does 
well  for  God  and  for  the  things  for 
which  religion  stands  in  the  world. 

Such  as  these  are  the  people  to 
whom  all  your  soul  goes  out  in  a  great 
passion  to  help.  Because  they  are 
typical  of  scores  of  others  who  are 
there  I  feel  that  preaching  is  just  the 
finest  man's  job  in  the  world. 

They  do  not  make  up  all  my  con- 
gregation. If  they  did  my  problem 
would  be  far  simpler  than  it  is.  My 
real  problem  is  the  people  who  are 
armored  with  conventionality  and 
self-satisfaction.  Lawyer  Appleby 
spreads  himself  in  state  in  a  promi- 
nent place.  I  know  that  he  is  ob- 
viously bored  by  the  whole  service. 
He  feels  that  the  Almighty  ought  to 
be  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  put- 
ting oflP  his  motor  trip  till  the  after- 
noon and  coming  to  church.  A  couple 
of  pews  in  front  of  him  is  Mrs.  Gray- 
ling in  a  new  gown  which  drew  the 
wondering  eyes  of  most  of  the  con- 
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gregation  as  she  swept  down  the  aisle 
in  it  just  now.  She  would  have  been 
fearfully  disappointed  if  it  had  not. 
I  have  never  yet  discovered  that  re- 
ligion has  made  the  least  difference 
in  their  lives.  They  have  cased  them- 
selves in  armor  of  proof ;  the  heaviest 
shots  never  seem  to  dent  it,  and  it 
seems  to  have  no  chinks  where  a 
rapier  point  might  enter.  Yet  these 
people,  and  the  great  host  of  whom 
they  are  typical,  are  the  people  who 
need  such  help  as  I  can  offer  them 
most  of  all.  The  tragedy  is,  the 
tragedy  that  baffles  me  constantly, 
that  when  I  say  to  them:  "You  need 
Christ.  I  am  here  to  give  him  to 
you";  they  only  lift  surprized  eye- 
brows and  say,  "Is  that  so,  pastor  t 
But  what  about  the  church  aid  sup- 
pert"  These  are  the  people  who  send 
me  home  in  fits  of  black  despair. 

Thus  I  see  the  need  of  my  people. 
How  can  I  meet  itt  A  doctor  can 
deal  with  his  patients  one  by  one.  No 
school  teacher  is  asked  to  teach  a  class 
which  contains  all  ages  from  seven  to 
seventy  and  all  grades  of  education 
from  comer-boy  to  college  graduate. 


I  am  set  to  minister  to  minds  diseased 
and  to  souls  that  are  sick,  but  I  have 
to  deal  with  my  patients  in  the  mass. 
Even  if  I  think  in  my  heart:  This 
is  what  that  man  needs  and  this  will 
cure  the  sickness  of  the  other's  soul, 
I  dare  not  stop  to  say,  "This  is  for 
Carol  Eennacott  from  Main  Street," 
or  "That  home  thrust  is  for  the 
Widow  Boggart."  I  am  dealing  with 
people  in  public  and  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  chasten  and  admonish 
individuals.  AU  I  can  do  is  to  pro- 
claim the  truth  as  I  see  it ;  tell  of  life 
as  I  know  it,  and  knowing  the  need  of 
the  souls  of  men,  endeavor  to  meet  it 
So  life  looks  from  the  pulpit.  The 
man  who  is  there  is  passionately  eager 
to  help  you.  He  knows  your  prob- 
lem. He  tries  to  look  at  life  from 
your  level,  he  tries  to  see  life  and  the 
world  with  your  eyes.  He  is  out  to 
help  you  make  the  best  of  things  as 
they  are;  and  if  sometimes  he  fails 
to  reach  you,  well,  you  are  not  the 
only  man  in  the  church  and  the  word 
that  seemed  a  stone  to  you  may  have 
been  living  bread  to  some  other 
hungry  soul. 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  MY  CREDITORS 

John  H.  Willey,  D.D.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


This  book  by  Professor  Mitchell  is  some- 
what unequal  in  interest,  yet  it  contains 
matter  of  absorbing  moment  to  every  clergy, 
man  and  scholar  in  America.  Zion's  Herald 
says  ''Every  minister  in  Methodism  should 
purchase  and  read''  the  book.  But  why 
limit  the  venue  f  The  laymen  of  Methodism 
have  as  much  at  stake  in  the  future  of 
Methodism  as  the  ministers.  Moreover, 
"Tarquin  had  his  Brutus,  and  Charles  I  had 
his  Cromwell" — ^and  there  are  George  His 
in  other   than   the  Methodist   commonalty. 


Zion'$  Herald  is  right,  however,  in  Sits  im- 
plication, for  as  a  commentary  upon  the 
policy  and  polity  of  the  Methodist  Church 
this  little  book  has  no  rival  to  dat«. 

There  are  those  who  declare  that  Method- 
ism is  a  democracy.  It  is  safe,  and  profit- 
able withal,  thus  to  unbosom  oneself.  But 
these  artless  declaimers  might  gainfully  read 
and  inwardly  digest  this  brochure  before  re- 
suming  their    declamation. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  given  to 
autobiography.      In   a   style    as   limpid  Ib 


*B7  Hinckley  0.  MitchelL  The  Beecon  Press,  Boston,  1922.  8vo.,  886  pp.  $2.25.  Profenor 
Mitchell  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  two  splendid  essays  in  Biblical  exegesis,  entitled  respee- 
tiTefar  Amo9,  and  Iniah,  a  Study  of  Chapters  I-XII,  as  well  as  of  other  contribntions  to  Old  Testament 
■choiarship.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  Boston  Unirersity  1883-1905, 
in  the  latter  year  being  '^refused  confirmation  by  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  M.  B.  Ohureh  for  denyinc 
the  historic!^  of  the  earW  chapters  of  Genesis.*'  This  episode  is  referred  to  in  the  aboTO  review  ei 
Profenor  Mitchell's  antobiography  and  set  forth  somewhat  at  laive  in  the  book  itself. 
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places  as  Stevenson,  otherwhere  more  or  less 
involved,  and  bearing  witness  to  his  German 
studies,  he  prepares  himself  and  his  readers 
for  the  climax.  It  is  a  winsome,  wholesome 
narrative,  and  we  wonder  how  this  simple 
ingenuous  young  student  can  be  the  stormy 
petrel  of  the  most  turbulent  days  of  Meth- 
odist history. 

Most  gracefully  does  he  account  for  the 
title  of  the  book.  **Aa  I  look  back  ...  I 
see  that  I  owe  the  world  much  more  than 
it  owes  me.  ...  I  have  been  moved  to 
(write)  by  gratitude  for  the  helpful  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  upon  my  life,  I 
can  not  repay,  but  I  can  confess  judgment." 
Hence  the  title,  ''For  the  Benefit  of  My 
Creditors."  The  unconscious  irony  of  this 
title  may  be  appreciated  when  we  remember 
that  his  debtors,  and  they  were  many  and 
pitiless,  will  more  likely  draw  the  subtle  fire 
of  his  simple  story. 

This  amiable  introduction,  following  so 
close  upon  the  (entirely  justified)  guerre  d 
mort  of  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  in  the  Foreword, 
is  humanizing  and  saintly.  The  simplicity 
of  the  writer  is  shown  again  and  again.  In 
glimpses  of  his  home  life,  in  the  account 
of  his  conversion,  in  his  naive  reference 
to  the  young  woman  who  so  largely  influ- 
enced his  early  years,  in  the  humility  with 
which  he  waited  his  first  appointment  at 
Conference,  in  his  sense  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  hour  and  the  occasion,  which  was  not 
diminished  by  his  discovering  the  bishop  in 
the  midst  of  the  preliminary  prayer  taking 
a  pencil  out  of  his  pocket  and  making  a 
change  in  the  list  of  appointments,  and 
was  not  discounted  later  by  his  work  under 
an  elder  who  loudly  boasted  his  lack  of 
theological  training — all  this  is  Mid- Vic- 
torian and  might  have  been  written  by 
James  Martineau  or  Charles  Kingsley. 

Of  course  the  paramount  issue  is  reached 
in  the  trial  and  verdict  that  banished  him 
from  the  work  he  was  doing  and  the  uni- 
yeraity  he  was  honoring  to  find  a  place  in 
another  school  whose  views  were  not  so  nar- 
row, or  whose  sponsors  had  larger  vision. 
It  is  an  illuminating  page  in  church  history. 
The  late  General  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  solemnly  and  pon. 
derously  decides  that  ''Esthetic  infallibility 
does  not  inhere  in  a  bishop."  Passing 
strange  and  wonderful  that  it  should  ever 
be  thought  that  theological  infallibility 
inheres  in  a  board  of  bishops  I    And  passing 


stranger  yet  the  verdict  of  that  board.  Ac- 
cording to  that  finding  the  professor  is  in- 
nocent  of  attack  upon  the  deity  of  (yhrist 
— the  only  sphere  in  which  his  influence  has 
been  in  any  degree  unwholesome— and  is 
outlawed  because  he  does  not  accept  the  ab- 
solute authenticity  and  historicity  of  the 
Pentateuch  I     0  temporal     0  mores / 

According  to  Bergson  those  types  of  ani- 
mal life  have  made  the  greatest  advances 
that  have  taken  the  greatest  risks.  The 
shell-fish  must  forsake  the  protection  of  the 
shell  and  the  safety  of  the  sea,  and  ven- 
ture upon  land  before  it  could  be  beast  or 
bird.  Evolution  is  not  yet  a  finished  chap- 
ter, and  clam-shells  are  not  the  "more  noble 
mansions"  of  the  human  nautilus.  If,  there- 
fore, there  be  fellow  crustaceans  who  persist 
in  going  ashore,  let  us  who  cling  to  our 
low-vaiilted  past,  before  the  next  high  tide 
submerges  us  in  the  ooze  of  paludal  pro- 
toplasm— let  us  bid  them  Godspeed,  for 
thitherway  lie  the  hills. 


Money  Raised  by  Denominations 

In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  it  appears  that  the 
churches  of  America  raised  during  their 
last  respective  fiscal  years  at  least  a  half 
billion  dollars. 

Of  the  total  raised,  the  combined  Metho- 
dist bodies  lead  with  $130,730,479.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  second  with  $75,- 
368,294.  The  combined  Baptists  are  third 
with  $60,798,534. 

The  standing  of  the  leading  denomina- 
tions according  to  the  offtcial  figures  of 
each  is: 

Methodist    Episcopal    (North) .  .$85,934,000 

Boman  Catholic 75,368,294 

Presbyterian  (North)    47,036,442 

Southern  Baptist   Convention. . .  34,881,032 

Protestant  Episcopal 34,873,221 

Methodist  Episcopal  (South)...  33,859,832 

Northern  Baptist  Convention. . .  21,926,143 

Congregationalists    21,233,412 

These  figures  show  that  each  of  the  46,- 

242,130  church -members  of  the  country  gives 

at  least  $10  per  year  to  the  support  of  his 

church  and  its  work. 


A  Correction 

In  the  Rev.  William  S.  Jerome's  article 
entitled  '^Index-Learning"  in  the  September 
number,  the  words  "index  review"  on  page 
208,  second  paragraph,  should  read  "index 
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KINDLING  AND  INSPIRING  THOUGHTS 

Humility  reaps  advantage;  pride  inrites  loss. — Chinbse  Pbovebs. 

Experience  of  actual  fact  either  teaches  fools  or  abolishes  them. — Oarlyxe. 

A  plant  may  be  bom  a  weed,  but  it  need  not  remain  one. — Burbank. 

Do  what  you  can  where  you  are  with  what  you  have. — ^Booskvklt. 

He  that  knows  only  how  to  enjoy  and  not  endure  is  ill -fitted  to  go  down  the  stream 
of  life  through  such  a  world  a<  this. — Hxnbt  van  Dtke. 

PlantSi  animals,  and  humans  all  seem  to  need  a  set-back  now  and  then  for  vigorons 
life. — ^WiLUAic  Feathze. 

Socialism  will  only  be  possible  when  we  are  all  perfect,  and  then  it  will  not  be 
needed. — ^Dean  Inoe. 

All  that  pertained  to  his  art  had  for  him  a  significance  approaching  religion. 

— ^Mb.  Bkbtrand  (ok  Flaubebt). 

The  truth  in  one  sphere  does  not  contradict  the  truth  in  another  sphere.  Truth  is  one 
and  in  harmony  with  itself. — ^A.  £.  Tbuxal. 

It  was  Charles  Kingsley,  was  it  not,  who  in  his  dying  hour  was  heard  quietly  to  murmur 
to  himself,  "How  beautiful  God  is  I     How  beautiful  God  is!" — Samuel  Judson  Pobteb. 

The  past  is  a  bank  where  an  unlimited  number  of  ideas  have  been  deposited  to  our 
credit. — ^Lynn  H.  Hough. 

All  truth  is  a  shadow  except  the  last.  But  every  truth  is  substance  in  its  own  place, 
tho  it  be  but  a  shadow  in  another  place.  And  the  shadow  is  a  true  shadow,  as  the  substance 
is  a  true  substance. — Isaac  Penington. 

Badness  can  be  got  easily  and  in  shoals:  the  road  to  her  is  smooth,  and  she  lives  very 
near  us.  But  between  us  and  Goodness  the  gods  have  placed  the  sweat  of  our  brows:  long 
and  steep  is  the  path  that  leads  to  her,  and  it  is  rough  at  the  first;  but  when  a  man 
has  reached  the  top,  then  indeed  she  is  easy,  tho  otherwise  hard  to  reach. — Hesiod. 

School  justice  ought  to  be,  as  it  nearly  always  is,  a  stage  ahead  of  the  justice  of  the 
world.  Children  are  being  prepared  in  the  schools  not  to  accept  the  world's  justice  as  they 
find  it,  but  to  bring  a  new  and  more  intelligent  conception  of  justice  into  a  world  that  has 
to  be  remolded  by  the  activities  of  their  generation. — ^Kenneth  Richmond. 

The  hiunan  race  progresses  because  and  when  the  strongest  human  powers  and  the 
highest  human  faculties  lead  it;  such  powers  and  faculties  are  embodied  in  and  monop- 
olized by  a  minority  of  exceptional  men;  these  men  enable  the  majority  to  progress,  only 
on  condition  that  the  majority  submit  themselves  to  their  control. — ^WHjLIAM  Hubbell 
Mallock. 

The  reality  of  God  for  us  rests  on  the  necessity  to  explain  the  time-transcending  and 
space-transcending  features  of  our  own  experience,  the  junction  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
of  time  and  eternity,  within  ourselves,  and  upon  the  fact  that  we  can  not  interpret  any  of 
our  supreme  values  of  life,  like  beauty,  truth,  love,  and  goodness,  without  relating  our- 
selves to  a  God  in  whom  we  live,  the  life  of  our  lives. — Rufus  Jones. 

To-day  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  revolution,  which  is  going  on  so  quietly  that 
many  do  not  notice  it,  altho  it  is  a  greater  and  more  fundamental  revolution  than  any  since 
the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era.  .  .  .  Can  Christianity  become  the  religion  of  reason 
and  science  as  well  as  of  emotion  and  faith,  and  be  made  the  power  for  individual  and  social 
progress  which  its  founder  intended? — ^E.  G.  Coneun. 

Say  of  him  what  you  please,  but  I  know  my  child's  failings. 

I  do  not  love  him  because  he  is  good,  but  because  he  is  my  little  child. 

How  should  you  know  how  dear  he  can  be,  when  you  try  to  weigh  his  merits  against  his 

faults  f 
When  I  must  punish  him,  he  becomes  all  the  more  a  part  of  my  being. 
When  I  cause  his  tears  to  come,  my  heart  weeps  with  him. 
I  alone  have  a  right  to  blame  and  punish,  for  he  only  may  chastise  who  loves. 

— ^Rabind&anath  TA00B£. 


^^Church  and  Community^^ 


HAS  THE  CHURCH  STOPPED 


A  Russian  writer  has  recently  said 
that  it  is  idle  to  look  to  the  Church 
for  the  regeneration  of  society,  for  the 
Church  has  "stopped."  K  this  is  true, 
it  is  terrible,  for  the  Church  should 
be  the  incarnate  conscience  of  the 
world,  affecting  and  inspiring  its 
manifold  life  to  all  fine  issues.  But 
is  it  truet 

Yes,  in  part.  Whether  we  look  at 
the  social  world  with  its  pursuit  of 
money,  sport,  and  amusement,  or  at 
the  industrial  world  with  its  strife  be- 
tween class  and  class,  or  at  the  politi- 
cal world  with  its  often  unscrupulous 
htuit  for  place  and  power,  or  at  the 
international  world  with  its  animos- 
ities and  antagonisms,  it  is  difScult 
to  believe  that  there  is  in  the  midst  of 
us  an  institution  whose  business  is  to 
diffuse  sweetness  and  light  and  har- 
mony through  all  human  relation- 
ships, an  institution  which  is  clothed 
with  power  and  authority  to  do  this 
very  thing,  and  which  counts  her 
membership  by  the  million.  Doubt- 
less, she  has  done  something,  even 
much ;  but  our  unhappy  world  is  sad- 
ly eloquent  proof  that  she  is  far  from 
having  done  all  that,  in  the  purpose 
of  Qod,  she  was  intended  to  do. 

So,  if  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that 
the  Church  has  stopped,  it  is  fair 
enough  to  say  that  many  of  her  mem- 
bers have  stopped,  if  indeed  they  can 
be  said  ever  to  have  begun.  The 
Church  is  just  the  body  of  Christian 
people,  and  if  she  is  ineffective,  it  is 
just  because  some  of  them — rather  let 
us  say  some  of  us — ^are  ineffective.  We 
call  ourselves  members  of  the  Church, 
and  we  forget  that  a  member  is  liter- 


ally a  limb.  The  body — alike  the 
physical  body  and  the  Church — ^needs 
its  limbs,  every  one  of  them;  and  any 
one  of  them  which  is  not  functioning 
weakens  the  general  effectiveness  of 
the  body  and  exposes  it  to  the  charge 
of  inefSciency.  What  is  the  use  of  an 
eye  which  is  blind,  of  an  ear  which  is 
deaf,  of  a  foot  which  is  lame  ? 

To  those  of  us  who  glibly  arrogate 
to  ourselves  the  honorable  title  of 
church  "member,"  it  would  be  a 
searching  and  illuminating  experience 
to  drop  the  word  "member" — a  for- 
eign word  which  tends  to  obscure  the 
facts — and  describe  ourselves  as 
**limbs,"  limbs  of  the  Church  which 
is  the  body  of  Christ,  limbs  through 
which  the  mind  of  Christ  is  to  act 
upon  the  world.  Plainly  the  Church 
needs  all  her  "limbs"  as  much  as  the 
body,  and  is  as  gravely  weakened  by 
the  incapacity  or  the  paralysis  of  any 
one  of  them. 

Let  each  of  us  then  say  to  our 
hearts:  "I  have  solemnly  professed 
to  be  a  member,  that  is,  a  limb,  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  very  particu- 
larly of  the  congregation  to  which  I 
belong.  What  am  I  doing  for  this 
body  to  which  I  am  thus  intimately 
attached?  What  is  my  function  in 
itt  What  have  I  undertaken  to  dot 
What  am  I  capable  of  doing?  Am  I 
doing  itt  Or  ami  neglecting  itt  Am 
I  moving  t  Or  have  I  stopped  t  If 
so,  God  helping  me,  I  will  now  begin 
to  move.  I  will  be  a  'member'  in 
deed  as  well  as  in  name."  If  all  of  us 
who  name  the  name  of  Christ  did 
this,  no  critic  could  accuse  the  Church 
of  having  stopped.  J.  B.  McF. 
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The  Conference  on  Relief  for  the 
European  Churches 

At  the  Betbesda  Church  in  Ck>pexihagen, 
Denmark,  Augoft  10th  and  12th,  official 
representatives  of  the  Churches  of  Europe 
came  together  for  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  event  of  its  kind  in  modem  his- 
tory. It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  cooper- 
ative movement  within  European  Protes- 
tantism. 

The  Conference  had  its  origin  in  a  meet- 
ing held  on  November  3rd  of  last  year, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council, 
to  consider  the  responsibility  of  the  Amer- 
ican Churches  to  their  sister  Churches  in 
Europe.  The  official  invitation  to  the  Con- 
ference was  issued  by  the  Swiss  Federa- 
tion of  Churches,  in  association  with  the 
Churches  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Holland. 

During  the  Conference  reports  were  pre- 
sented from  the  Churches  of  the  various 
nations  as  to  their  present  conditions  and 
needs.  A  statement  was  also  made  by  the 
American  representatives  as  to  what  had 
been  done  already  in  the  way  of  relief  for 
the  European  Churches. 

The  reports  from  the  continental  Church- 
es indicated  the  danger  of  a  great  weaken- 
ing of  European  Protestantism,  through 
the  present  economic  difficulties,  unless 
help  is  given   quickly   t 

The  chief  practical  outcome  of  the  Con- 
ference was  the  unanimous  decision  to  es- 
tablish a  central  bureau  for  cooperation  in 
the  relief  of  the  European  Churches,  to  be 
organised  by  the  Swiss  Federation  of 
Churches  and  to  have  its  headquarters  in 
Switzerland. 


An  Appeal  for  a  Council  of  Peace 

An  appeal  to  religious  leaders  and  Chris- 
tian congregations  to  form  a  peace  council 


of  churches  is  contained  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Jowett  in  this  week's  BritiMh  WeMff 
(September  6): 

Politicians,  he  writes,  have  failed  in 
establishing  a  righteous  peace,  and  men 
everywhere  are  feeling  the  need  of  some 
power  which  shall  lift  all  political  relation- 
ships out  of  the  rut  and  groove  in  which 
they  are  fallen  and  create  the  possibility  of 
national  and  international  fraternity.  On 
some  appointed  day  let  believers  in  Jesns 
Christ  go  to  their  diurches,  as  they  went  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  by  some 
simultaneous  act  let  them  proclaim  their 
desire  and  purpose  for  a  sacred  peace  and 
their  belief  in  a  common  brotherhood  of 
mankind.  Let  them  assert  their  determina- 
tion to  have  pence  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  men. 

In  every  nation  I  would  have  representa- 
tive leaders  of  the  Christian  Church  meeting 
together,  not  in  councils  of  war,  but  in 
councils  of  peace,  to  express  the  luminous 
principles  of  our  Lord  on  some  of  the  grave 
matters  which  are  now  plunging  the  world 
into  confusion  and  strife. 

As  far  as  our  ovm  country  is  concerned, 
let  us  have  a  council  of  peace  in  London, 
with  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire. Let  the  delegates  be  distinguished 
Christian  men,  not  merely  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  ecclesiastics,  but  also  from  the 
wider  realms  of  commerce  and  art  and 
literature  and  labor.  Let  them  be  broad- 
minded,  deep-hearted  men,  with  a  personal 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  a  passion  for  the  king 
dom  of  God.  Let  us  have  a  three  da^ 
council  here  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  not 
merely  to  make  speeches,  but  visualize  and 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  corporate 
body  which  has  in  its  custody  the  high  ideals 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  which  intends  to  give 
them  their  purposed  divinity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  world. 

If  the  national  leaders  of  the  Boman 
Church  regard  the  proposed  step  as  a  serious 
departure  from  traditional  ways,  and  if  thej 
lack  authority  for  this  kind  of  cooperative 
service,  let  them  seek  the  needful  authority 
from  the  Vatican.  The  present  pope  is  a 
man  of  liberal  instincts;  he  has  already 
given  proof  of  it." — The  New  York  Times. 
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Nov.  5-11— The  Tragedy  of  Civic 

Sins 

(Micah  6:915) 

The  above  passage  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  background  for  bringing  be- 
fore our  readers  a  matter  of  the  grav- 
est concern  to  all  Americans.    First 


of  all  let  us  chronicle  a  few  of  the 
words  which  the  writer  of  this  pas- 
sage uses  to  describe  the  social  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  time  of  Micah : 
"Treasures  of  wickedness,"  "scant 
measure  that  is  abominable,"  "wicked 
balances,"  "deceitful  weights,"  "rich 
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.  .  .  full  of  violence,"  "inhabitants 
.  .  .  have  spoken  lies,"  "their  tongue 
is  deceitful." 

In  the  face  of  such  a  catalog  of  in- 
iquities one  would  imagine  there  was 
little  hope  for  a  better  civic  order. 
But  what  actually  happened  then? 
Out  of  this  miasmic  life  "the  voice  of 
Gk)d  crieth  unto  the  city"  (verse  1). 
This  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  relig- 
ious fact  that  even  in  the  most  de- 
spairing times  God  is  not  without  his 
witnesses.  That  voice  is  unceasingly 
reminding  us  that  we  belong  to  a 
moral  order  and  that  those  who  vio- 
late the  principles  of  that  order — by 
living  selfishly  and  uncivically — ^are 
but  courting  dishonor,  distress,  and 
defeat.  Now  what  about  the  year 
nineteen  twenty-two  in  the  homeland  t 

We  deem  it  of  the  first  importance 
to  bring  home  to  our  readers — ^what 
many  of  them  know — one  of  the  most 
inhuman  acts  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican life.  And  we  do  so  in  the  hope 
that  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
through  the  preachers  of  America 
may  cry  out  against  the  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  innocent  men  "in  a  wooded 
grove  midway  between  the  mining 
towns  of  Herrin  and  Marion  in  Wil- 
liamson Co.,  Illinois,  on  June  22nd." 

Nearly  fifty  men — ^the  exact  number  is 
uncertain — who  shortly  before  had  been 
taken  out  under  a  fisug  of  truce  from  the 
strip  mine  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal 
Company  a  few  miles  awaj  and  who  had 
been  promised  that  they  would  be  furnished 
safe  escort  to  the  railroad  station  whence 
thej  could  entrain  for  their  homes,  were 
lined  up  in  front  of  a  barbed  wire  fence, 
and  hemmed  in  by  union  miners  in  military 
formation. 

Scarcely  before  a  plea  of  mercy  could  be 
made,  shotguns,  rifles,  and  revolvers  in  the 
hands  of  500  men  arrayed  in  a  semi-circle 
about  the  miserable  group  poured  a  storm 
of  lead  into  the  bodies  of  the  captives. 
Many  fell  at  the  first  volley.  Some  got 
through  the  fence  only  to  be  shot  down  in 
flight.  Others  escaped  the  fusillade  to  fall 
victims  later  to  a  savage  man  hunt  that 
harried  the  fugitives  for  hours  through  the 
surrounding  countryside.  Some  of  the  dead 
were  mutilated,  the  dying  were  kicked  and 
beaten,  the  captured  were  tortured  and  then 
slain. 


When  the  ghastly  work  was  over,  nine- 
teen of  those  who  were  working  in  the  mine 
were  dead,  several  died  later  of  the  34  who 
were  wounded  and  a  number  are  stiU  unac- 
counted for. 

We  have  space  for  only  a  few  cita- 
tions from  the  press: 

The  oheka  of  the  Bolsheviki  has  nothing 
to  its  shame  any  blacker  than  this  vengefw 
assassination  of  workers  by  workers. — The 
Chicago  Evening  Po$t.  Nothing  we  have 
ever  read  of  the  Bussian  pogroms,  of  the 
Turkish  massacres  of  Christians,  nor  of  the 
midnight  descents  of  the  Bed  Indians  on 
settlements  of  the  American  pioneers  sur- 
X>asses  this  Illinois  horror  in  unfeeling  fe- 
rocity and  gloating  cruelty. — The  Knozville 
Sentinel,  Deeds  as  hideous  have  been  done 
in  this  country,  but  never  in  the  name  of 
labor. — The  New  York  Olohe.  UntU  the 
coal-mine  butchery  is  legally  avenged,  how 
can  America  look  another  nation  in  the  eye 
and  speak  the  word  "civilization"! — ^Ae 
New  York  Herald.  Herrin's  heinous  crime 
is  a  challenge  to  America,  the  Mother  of  us 
all— of  the  newcomer  to  her  household  no 
less  than  of  the  native-bom.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  must  be  met  standing. — ^Boston 
(  Mass. )    Tranecript, 

The  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  made  an  appeal  for  funds  to  en- 
able the  state's  Attomey-Oeneral  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  President  of  this  influential 
body  writes  as  follows: 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  on  trial  Our 
citizens  visiting  elsewhere  have  been  com- 
pelled to  hang  their  heads  in  shame.  The 
world  is  asking  us,  ''What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it!" 

Is  there  any  question  as  to  this  be- 
ing a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern 
to  every  citizen? 

The  tragedy  of  civic  sins  is  the  ir- 
responsibleness  of  citizens  and  the 
disrespect  for  law.  R.  S. 


Nov.  12-18— How  Shall  We  Regard 

Ourselves? 

(Luke  19:41.44;  18:914) 

In  the  second  reference  given  above 
we  are  introduced  to  two  religious 
t3rpes.  Both  men  possessed  the  same 
religious  faith,  both  worshiped  in 
the  same  sanctuary;  both  engaged  in 
the  same  act  of  prayer.  But  there  the 
parallel  ends.  In  their  spiritual  at- 
titude and  in  all  the  essential  ele- 
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ments  of  character  they  were  as  the 
poles  asunder. 

The  first  of  these  two  men  was  a 
Pharisee.  As  a  member  of  that  sect 
he  was  no  doubt  accustomed  to  be 
looked  to  as  a  model  saint,  around 
whom  gathered  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
True  to  type  he  stood  all  day  in  the 
temple,  with  eyes  and  hands  uplifted 
to  heaven  and  prayed  thus  '*with  him- 
self" ;  or  to  God :  "I  thank  thee  that 
I  am  not  as  the  rest  of  men,  extor- 
tioners, unjust,  adulterers,  or  even 
as  this  publican.  I  fast  twice  in  the 
week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  get." 
This  so-called  prayer  is  really  a  solilo- 
quy ;  a  catalog  of  virtues  rather  than 
a  list  of  petitions.  Nothing  was  asked 
for,  nothing  received.  An  old  New 
England  church  was  being  repaired. 
One  of  the  workmen  found  up  among 
the  rafters  a  parcel  which  he  held  out 
in  his  hand.  "What  have  you  there  t" 
shouted  out  a  workmate  from  below. 
"I  do  not  know,"  he  replied,  "unless 
it  is  a  bundle  of  the  dominie's  pray- 
ers that  never  got  above  the  roof." 
The  prayers  of  this  Pharisee  got  no 
farther. 

The  other  worshiper  was  a  publican 
or  tax-gatherer,  the  repr.esentative  of 
a  despised  and  ostracized  class.  He, 
too,  knew  his  place,  and  stood  afar 
off.  In  his  deep  self-abasement  he 
would  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes 
unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his 
breast  saying,  "God  be  merciful  to  me 
the  sinner."  He  regarded  himself  as 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  self-gratulation  or  self- 
glorification,  but  a  humble  acknowl- 
edgment of  personal  unworthiness. 
For  such  a  one  there  was  nothing  left 
but  to  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  All-Merciful.  The  contrast  has 
been  summed  up  thus :  "The  Pharisee 
justified  himself,  but  God  condemned 
him;  the  publican  condemned  him- 
self, but  God  justified  him."  It  was 
a  case  in  which  the  first  was  last  and 
the  l^st  first. 


In  the  light  of  this  parable  let  us 
consider  the  question.  How  shall  we 
regard  ourselves  t 

1.  With  humility.  We  are  not  to 
think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than 
we  ought  to  think,  but  to  think 
soberly.  Self-complacency  and  un- 
due seU-depreciation  are  equally  to 
be  avoided. 

2.  With  self -distrust.  We  may  be 
mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  ourselves 
just  as  the  Pharisee  was.  This  par- 
able was  directed  "to  certain  that 
trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous  and  set  all  others  at 
naught."  Their  vain  self-confidence 
was  misplaced.  They  were  not  as 
good  as  they  imagined  themselves  to 
be.  Such  self-deception  was  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

3.  With  an  honest  desire  to  see  our- 
selves as  God  sees  us.  Had  the  vote 
been  taken  in  the  temple  that  day  as 
to  which  of  these  two  worshipers 
would  go  down  to  his  house  justified 
in  the  sight  of  heaven,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  Pharisee.  But  God  seeth 
not  as  man  seeth,  for  man  seeth  ac- 
cording to  outward  appearance,  but 
God  looketh  upon  the  heart.  In  the 
two  recent  clever  books,  Mirrors  of 
Downing  Street  and  Mirrors  of  Wash- 
ington, certain  British  and  American 
statesmen  may  see  themselves  as 
others  see  them. 

In  the  mirror  of  (Jod's  word  every 
person  may  see  himself  as  God  sees 
him. 

4.  With  a  recognition  of  personal 
singleness.  Old  time  divines  were 
wont  to  address  their  hearers  as  **fel- 
low-sinners."  The  phrase  has  dropped 
out  of  use,  but  the  attitude  which  it 
expressed  ought  to  be  retained.  We 
all  sail  in  the  same  ship ;  we  are  all 
under  the  same  condemnation.  Dif- 
ferences are  only  skin-deep.  We  are 
all  sinners  and  as  sinners  must  come 
to  God  on  the  ground  of  mercy  and 
not  on  the  ground  of  merit.      J.  C. 
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Nov.  19-25 — ^The  Christian's  Appre- 
ciation of  Confucianism 
(Missions) 

This  topic  is  the  fourth  in  the  series 
of  mission  studies  for  this  year.  See 
February  number  for  introductory 
remarks  to  the  series. 

The  basal  characteristic  of  Confu- 
cianism is  its  emphasis  on  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  It  assumes  the  inborn 
existence  of  the  moral  virtues  of  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  (Idndness),  and 
insists  on  their  application  under  the 
stimulus  of  conscience.  It  ascribes 
this  moral  nature  to  "Heaven,"  which 
is  one  Chinese  way  of  saying  "God." 

"That  is  divine  which  is  both 
wise  and  upright,"  says  a  Chinese 
proverb. 

A  second  characteristic  is  that  it 
applies  this  moral  nature  to  political, 
social,  and  family  relationships.  It 
sets  down  specifically  the  five  mutual 
duties  existing  between  governed  and 
rulers,  friend  and  friend,  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  children,  and 
among  brothers.  The  relationship 
between  ruler  and  people  is  regarded 
as  like  that  between  parent  and  chil- 
dren, and  so  down  the  line.  And  all 
is  founded  upon  excellence  of  char- 
acter. "The  five  constant  virtues  are 
benevolence,  righteousness,  propriety, 
knowledge,  and  truth." 

This  suggests  a  third  characteristic, 
namely,  a  search  for  the  foundations 
or  springs  of  action  or  being.  If  the 
"root"  is  good,  the  stem,  branches, 
and  fruit  will  be  good.  If  the  heart 
is  pure,  the  thoughts  right,  the  action 
will  be  beneficent.  This  religion 
finds  the  root  of  good  in  the  na- 
ture of  "Heaven"  (God)  and  the 
nature  he  implants  and  encourages 
in  man.  "Nourish  the  vital  princi- 
ple, the  soul,"  is  a  familiar  maxim  in 
China. 

In  these  teachings  the  Chinese  point 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  great  found- 
ers and  leaders  of  Confucianism  them- 
selves led  lives  of  excellence.     The 


ideal  of  these  men  was  the  betterment 
and  perfection  of  character,  and  this 
they  earnestly  endeavored  to  live  out. 
So  that  Confucius  and  his  chief  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  stand  to-day  as  the 
"holy  men"  of  China. 

A  mistake  frequently  made  is  to 
regard  Confucianism  as  a  system  for 
the  learned,  not  for  the  "common 
folk."  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  avenue  of  promotion  to  office 
formerly  lay  through  a  knowledge  of 
the  Confucian  sacred  books.  But  the 
essentials  of  the  religion  hinge  on  the 
common  relationships,  as  mentioned 
above — those  of  family  life,  social 
life,  and  citizenship.  And  these  are 
simple  and  known  to  all.  Even  the 
extreme  to  which  regard  for  ancestors 
is  carried  is  expressible  as  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  family.  It  continues  filial 
and  family  regard  and  oneness  into 
the  next  life. 

A  note  of  especial  value  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  Confucian  "bible"  (the 
"Classics"  and  "the  Books").  These, 
of  all  sacred  books  without  exception, 
are  "absolutely  free  from  suggestion 
or  narrative  that  is  immoral,  and  may 
be  read  through  from  beginning  to 
end  without  even  a  remote  prompt- 
ing to  thoughts  or  reminder  of  man- 
ners that  fall  short  of  the  highest 
ethical  standard"  (Geden,  Religions 
of  the  East,  p.  659).  It  is  true  that 
one  of  the  Classics  is  employed  for 
magical  purposes;  but  we  may  recall 
that  our  own  Bible  has  been  laid  on 
the  doorstep  to  keep  out  witches,  and 
it  is  still  used  as  a  means  of  casting  a 
lot  or  foretelling  the  future.  This  is 
misuse,  not  use. 

This  purity  of  their  sacred  litera- 
ture has  wonderfully  impressed  itself 
upon  the  Chinese  people.  Nowhere 
is  there  a  finer  ingrained  ethical  sense, 
a  more  diffused  chasteness,  than  is 
found  in  China.  Could  the  principle 
"love  one  another"  be  superimposed 
upon  the  maxim  "be  benevolent,"  with 
the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Master 
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while  still  recognizing  the  excellence 
of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  the  re- 
demption of  China  would  be  near. 

G.  W.  G. 


Nov.  26-Dec.  2 — ^The  Constancy  of 
the  Divine  Care 

(Ps.  138) 

The  words,  "The  Lord  will  perfect 
that  which  concemeth  me,"  may  be 
taken  as  the  key-note  of  this  psalm. 
The  writer  had  come  to  see  that  his 
life  was  in  the  making;  that  it  was 
being  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God 
according  to  a  predestined  plan ;  that 
the  good  work  which  God  had  begun 
in  him  would  be  carried  to  completion, 
however  long  the  process  might  take. 
He  had  come  also  to  discern  that  life 
has  a  spiritual  meaning,  and  that  its 
true  end  is  not  comfort  or  prosperity, 
but  character.  He  saw  that  the  things 
concerning  him  that  the  Lord  sought 
to  bring  to  perfection  were  not  his 
worldly  but  his  spiritual  interests, 
and  that  to  these  higher  interests 
everything  was  made  subsidiary.  To 
see  these  things  is  to  find  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  mysteries  of  divine  provi- 
dence. 

We  are  often  greatly  baffled  in  at- 
tempting to  prove,  in  the  face  of  cer- 
tain seemingly  untoward  circum- 
stances, that  God  really  cares  for  his 
children.  Things  happen  in  the  out- 
ward life  which  seem  to  conflict  with 
what  is  written  in  the  Bible  touching 
the  constancy  of  the  Divine  care. 

In  a  world  like  this,  a  world  dis- 
ordered by  sin,  a  world  in  which  sick- 
ness and  disaster  have  a  place,  a  world 
in  which  the  loving  purpose  of  Gtod 
is  still  unfinished,  in  which  perfection 
of  character  can  be  attained  only 
through  suffering,  we  should  expect 
to  find  mysteries  which  the  plummet 
line  of  human  reason  can  never 
fathom;  but  for  the  explanation  of 
which  we  can  well  afford  to  wait.  Yet 
even  now  the  rainbow  of  divine  propi- 


tiousness  overarches  every  life;  and 
there  may  be  found  "a  soul  of  good- 
ness in  things  evil  if  men  would  bat 
observingly  distil  it  out."  There  is 
no  absolute  evil  but  sin ;  all  other  evils 
may  be  relatively  good.  All  things  are 
not  good,  but  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  love  God  and 
live  in  harmony  with  his  will.  Be- 
hind a  frowning  providence  he  hides 
a  smiling  face  and  at  the  heart  of 
every  sorrow  he  hides  a  loving  pur- 
pose. 

In  spite  of  every  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  faith  in  (Jod's  supernal  good- 
ness, devout  souls  in  all  ages  have 
believed  in  a  loving  providence,  par- 
ticular as  well  as  general ;  and  when 
unbelief  has  asked,  "If  God  be  for  us, 
why  then  hath  all  this  evil  befallen 
ust"  they  have  asked  the  further 
question,  "If  God  be  not  for  us, 
why  then  hath  all  this  good  come  to 
ust"  But  it  was  left  to  Jesus  to 
scatter  the  last  cloud  of  doubt,  and 
to  teach  every  man  to  look  up  into 
(Jod's  face  and  say. 

Yes  for  me,  for  me  be  careth, 
With  a  Father's  tender  care. 

An  aged  saint  when  dying  requested 
that  there  might  be  inscribed  upon  his 
tombstone  the  words,  "Here  lies  one 
of  the  cares  of  divine  providence." 

No  more  suitable  inscription  for  the 
tomb  of  any  Christian  could  be  found. 
Every  life  is  crammed  with  evidence 
of  God's  fatherly  care. 

But  the  supreme  evidence  of  6od*s 
care  for  man  is  Calvary.  If  he  cared 
for  us  as  much  as  that,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  these  little  lives  of  ours  that 
can  be  to  him  a  matter  of  unconcern. 
This  argument  from  the  greater  to  the 
less  we  have  in  the  lines: 

Dear  Lord,  my  heart  shall  no  more  doubt 
That  thou  dost  compass  me  about 

With   sympathy  divine; 
The  love  for  me  once  crucified 
Is  not  the  love  to  leave  my  side, 
But  waiteth  ever  to  divide 

Each  smallest  care  of  mine. 

j.c. 
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Nov.  5 — ^Jesus  the  Great  Phjrsician 

(Luke  4:31—5:39) 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  de- 
veloped about  what  the  Messiahship 
meant  to  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  time.  Ac- 
cording to  some  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
a  military  man,  a  great  general  and 
conqueror ;  according  to  others  he  was 
to  be  a  ruler.  When  Jesus  was  asked 
by  the  emissaries  of  John  the  Baptist 
whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  signs 
of  the  Messiahship  which  he  bade 
the  messengers  to  report  to  John  in 
his  prison  were  wonderful  works  of 
healing  and  good-will — "the  blind  re- 
ceive their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear, 
the  dead  are  raised  up,  the  poor  have 
the  gospel  preached  to  them."  Prom 
this  it  appears  that  Jesus'  own  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah  was  that  of  a 
universal  benefactor.  He  was  to  make 
God  known  as  the  great  source  of  all 
good. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  this  was  more  in  harmony  with 
the  popular  ideals  of  the  Messiahship 
than  the  narrower  ones  of  a  con- 
queror or  ruler.  The  Jews  were 
trained  under  the  Old  Testament  to 
regard  human  nature  as  one.  The 
political  needs  of  men  were  not  sepa- 
rated in  their  minds  by  a  very  sharp 
line  from  the  personal  needs,  the  phy- 
sical from  the  spiritual.  He  who  had 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  to  help 
men  out  of  one  class  of  evils  had  it 


to  help  them  out  of  another.  This 
is  the  general  attitude  of  the  ancient 
and  primitive  mind.  The  "medicine 
man"  is  the  religious  leader;  the 
priest  is  the  physician.  Altho  the 
Jews  had  grown  out  of  this  crude 
stage  of  thought,  the  art  of  healing 
was  not  differentiated  among  them 
sufficiently  to  be  detached  from  that 
of  spiritual  leadership. 

The  first  characteristic  of  Jesus  as 
a  healer  was  that  he  rejected  no 
cases.  "All  they  that  had  any  sick 
with  divers  diseases  brought  them  un- 
to him."  And  he  never  shook  his  head 
sadly  and  sent  any  away  without 
helping  them.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  the  scien- 
tific attitude  and  temper  began  to 
prevail  the  tendency  appeared  to  deny 
the  truth  of  all  miraculous  records. 
The  healing  of  the  sick  by  Jesus  was 
indiscriminately  set  aside  as  a  mythi- 
cal element  in  the  gospels.  With  the 
more  careful  study  of  the  human  con- 
stitution it  has  transpired  that  at  least 
some  diseases  are  amenable  to  control 
and  total  removal  by  influencing  the 
mind  of  the  patient.  Men  of  all 
shades  of  belief  are  now  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  Jesus  healed  the  mentally 
and  nervously  deranged.  But  the  rec- 
ord does  not  discriminate  between 
these  and  other  diseases.  Jesus  healed 
all  sickness. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  heal- 
ing  work  of  the  Great  Physician  was 
that  he  saw  moral  evil  interlinked 
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with  sickness  and  uprooted  it.  In- 
deed, he  viewed  sin  as  more  fatal  to 
man  than  bodily  ailments.  To  the 
paralyzed  man  laid  before  him  in  the 
crowded  room  he  said,  "Man,  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee."  Neither  the 
man  nor  his  friends  had  asked  for 
forgiveness.  But  Jesus  saw  that  the 
healing  of  his  paralysis  would  be  a 
small  matter  unless  his  soul  was 
freed  from  the  virus  of  sin  eating  into 
it. 

And  as  the  Pharisees  were  much  of- 
fended at  his  language  he  showed 
them  by  the  eflScacy  of  his  word  in 
healing  the  physical  ailment  that  he 
had  the  power  of  inward  cleansing 
and  healing. 

But  Jesus  evidently  viewed  both 
sin  and  bodily  disease  in  the  light 
of  their  social  bearings  and  results. 
Accordingly,  he  accepted  and  at  times 
required  the  cooperation  of  others  in 
his  healing  work.  In  the  healing  of 
the  paralytic  the  preparatory  steps 
were  taken  by  four  persons  whose 
actions  up  to  the  time  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  patient  to  Jesus  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  recovery  of 
the  man.  It  was  just  as  much  their 
faith  as  the  faith  of  the  man  himself 
that  served  as  the  ground,  so  to  speak, 
on  which  Jesus  had  to  stand  in  per- 
forming the  miracle.  In  other  cases 
Jesus  depended  upon  the  cooperation 
of  the  sick  persons  themselves.  When 
faith  was  "wanting  he  could  there  do 
no  mighty  works  because  of  their  un- 
belief." 

Finally,  Jesus  in  his  healing  work 
did  not  mean  to  contravene  or  super- 
sede existing  methods  of  dealing  with 
disease.  While  the  use  of  ordinary 
curative  means  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  cases  that 
were  brought  to  him,  there  were 
enough  such  to  show  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  taken  as  a  magician  who 
would  dispense  with  all  ordinarily 
used  means  of  medicine.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  these  means,  viewed 


from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  art 
of  healing,  were  futile,  but  such  as 
they  were,  Jesus  did  not  spurn  or 
ridicule  them.  He  used  saliva  and 
clay  for  healing  the  blind  man.  He 
sent  the  leper  to  the  priest  to  have 
his  cure  completed  according  to  the 
recognized  rules  of  the  ritual  provided 
for  that  type  of  diseases.  The  fact 
that  he  did  not  use  medicines  is 
no  ground  why  medicines  should  be 
despised. 

To  the  Christian  of  to-day  Jesus' 
healing  of  disease  is  both  the  evidence 
of  his  sympathy  with  all  human  suf- 
fering and  the  symbol  of  his  saving 
work. 

"Himself  took  our  infirmities  and 
bore  our  sicknesses." 


Nov.  12 — ^Jesus  the  Great  Teacher 

(Luke  6:1-49) 

In  his  own  lifetime  and  by  his  im- 
mediate followers  Jesus  was  uniformly 
called  Teacher  (Rabbi,  Rabboni).  It 
was  only  after  the  Church  realized 
his  divine  nature  and  understood 
more  clearly  the  meaning  of  his  work 
that  men  began  to  speak  of  him  as 
"the  Lord,"  "the  Savior,"  and  even 
"Christ."  It  was  as  a  teacher,  too, 
that  he  was  known  throughout  his 
ministry  to  all  outside  the  circle  of 
his  followers.  Teaching  was  his  busi- 
ness just  as  the  trade  of  the  fisher- 
man was  Peter's  and  that  of  tax- 
gatherer,  or  publican,  was  Matthew's. 
Evidently  between  his  boyhood  and 
his  ministry  he  had  made  the  change 
from  the  carpenter's  occupation  to 
that  of  the  rabbi. 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
customs  of  the  day  to  say  positively 
by  what  procedure  or  method  he  as- 
sumed his  place  among  the  teachers 
of  the  time ;  but  we  do  know  that  the 
teaching  profession  was  a  well  defined 
and  jealously  guarded  one  and  that 
his  recognition  as  a  member  of  it 
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meant  that  the  community  saw  in  him 
the  qualities  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
spiritual  leadership  associated  with 
the  work  of  teacher. 

It  is  significant  that  the  other 
teachers  of  the  day  never  challenged 
his  right  to  take  his  place  among 
them,  even  tho  his  method  and  the 
substance  of  his  teaching  were  radi- 
cally different  from  theirs.  They 
placed  themselves  on  the  platform  of 
tradition.  The  law  was  indeed  their 
ultimate  text-book;  but  in  interpret- 
ing the  law  they  attributed  authority 
to  the  opinions  of  "the  Fathers." 
What  the  meaning  of  any  prescription 
in  the  law  was  had  been  decided  for 
them  by  some  rabbi  of  an  older  gen- 
eration, and  their  work  was  to  trans- 
mit (teach)  this.  Jesus  saw  no  final- 
ity in  any  decision  of  the  Fathers. 

This  difference  between  him  and 
the  teachers  of  the  day  came  into  view 
in  the  matter  of  Sabbath  observance. 
His  disciples,  with  his  apparent  ap- 
proval, were  seen  doing  that  which 
had  been  declared  to  be  unlawful  on 
the  Sabbath  day — ^plucking  ears  of 
com,  rubbing  them  in  their  hands, 
and  eating.  This  way  of  extracting 
nourishment  from  growing  grain  was 
defined  as  work.  Jesus  ignored  the 
definition.  He  did  not  denounce  it 
in  the  abstract;  he  simply  treated  it 
as  if  it  did  not  exist.  He  broke 
away  from  the  tradition  and  made  his 
appeal  to  the  inner  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Sabbath  law. 

Similarly  in  the  incident  of  the 
man  with  the  withered  right  hand, 
Jesus  gave  a  fresh  and  startling  teach- 
ing regarding  the  purpose  of  the  Sab- 
bath law.  The  law  was  given  in  or- 
der to  augment  and  maintain  vitality 
at  the  full.  Men  must  rest  one  day 
in  seven  in  order  that  they  may  have 
health  and  vigor.  To  give  vigor  to 
a  man  whose  full  life  had  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  withering  of  his  hand 
was  not  a  violation  but  a  fulfilment  of 
the  Sabbath  law. 


In  form  Jesus'  teaching  was  no 
doubt  couched  in  the  customary  par- 
allelistic  "sayings,"  and  in  parables 
which  were  also  used  by  the  rabbis 
of  the  day.  But  both  sayings  and 
parables  have  become  more  intimate- 
ly associated  with  his  teaching  than 
with  any  other.  This  is  due  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  content  he  poured 
both  into  sayings  and  parables. 

In  the  "Sermon  on  the  Plain" — 
so  much  of  which  is  identical  with 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  reported 
by  Matthew — Jesus  put  before  his 
followers  some  thoughts  which  must 
have  startled  them  by  their  unusual 
import,  as  for  example  when  he  called 
the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  persecuted, 
and  the  despised  "blessed";  or  when 
he  exhorted  his  disciples  to  love  their 
enemies,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hated 
them,  to  bless  them  who  cursed  them, 
to  give  freely,  to  lend  freely,  to  be 
merciful.  These  were  teachings  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  temper  of 
prevalent  literalistic  legalism  control- 
ling the  teaching  of  the  schools  at  the 
time. 

This  teaching  was  made  vital  by  the 
irresistible  conviction  it  aroused  that 
the  Teacher  was  not  imparting  it  as 
something  outside  of  himself,  but  that 
it  represented  his  own  personality  as 
a  whole.  He  lived  it  in  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  action  before  he  spoke  it. 
When  a  teacher  identifies  himself 
with  his  teaching,  or  rather  when  the 
teaching  springs  from  the  teacher's 
inner  life,  it  can  not  fail  to  become 
powerful  and  effective.  The  blind 
can  not  guide  the  blind.  He  who 
is  living  contrary  to  his  own  precepts 
— with  a  beam  in  his  eye — can  not 
pull  out  the  mote  from  his  brother's 
eye. 

Again  an  unmistakable  trait  of 
Jesus'  teaching  was  that  it  had  as  a 
definite  goal  the  building  of  char- 
acter. It  was  not  academic  or  theo- 
retical. It  was  vital  teaching  issuing 
in  the  fruit  of  righteousness.    He  who 
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adopted  it  sincerely  was  bound  to  live 
by  it.  And  to  live  by  it  meant  and 
always  does  mean  to  build  on  solid 
foundations.  Against  such  building 
the  storm  and  stress  of  life  have  no 
power. 


Nov.  19 — ^Jesus  the  Friend  of 
Sinners 

(Luke  chap.  7) 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things 
about  Jesus  to  his  contemporaries  was 
his  free  association  with  a  certain 
class  of  people  whom  decent  society 
ostracized  and  called  "sinners."  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term 
"sinner"  upon  the  lips  of  the  Phari- 
sees in  Jesus'  day  did  not  convey  the 
deep  spiritual  significance  imparted 
to  it  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  Jesus 
himself.  It  means  every  open  vio- 
lator of  the  conventional  way  of  liv- 
ing prescribed  by  the  interpreters  of 
the  Old  Testament  law. 

A  Gentile  was  a  "sinner"  by  the 
very  fact  that  he  was  bom  without 
the  law  and  lived  without  any  re- 
gard to  its  provisions.  Those  who 
oppressed  their  brethren  contrary  to 
the  injunction  of  kindness  and  mercy 
given  in  the  law,  and  especially  those 
who  infringed  upon  the  seventh  com- 
mandment of  the  Decalog,  were  re- 
garded and  called  "sinners";  and 
they  accepted  the  designation.  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  lived  punc- 
tiliously in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
scriptions governing  the  outward  life 
had  a  right  to  deny  that  they  were 
"sinners." 

And  not  only  did  they  claim  that 
they  were  not  "sinners,"  but  they  de- 
clined to  have  any  relations  with 
those  who  were  classed  as  "sinners." 
This  they  did  in  self-defense.  They 
properly  judged  that  sin  is  diffusive 
and  contagious.  To  mingle  indis- 
criminately and  freely  with  sinners, 
to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  and 
come  in  touch  with  them  was  to  ex- 


pose themselves  to  its  contagion. 
What  they  forgot  or  did  not  know 
was  that  the  opposite  of  sin  is  also 
contagious;  that  the  atmosphere  of 
health  is  also  diffusive.  They  did  not 
know  that  there  is  a  certain  way  of 
touching  sin  which  makes  one  im- 
mune against  its  power. 

Jesus  knew  this,  and  he  endeavored 
to  teach  it  to  the  world.  The  proper 
attitude  toward  the  sinner  must  be 
such  as  will  help  to  save  him  while 
it  annuls  and  destroys  the  power  of 
the  sin.  Jesus'  efforts  to  teach  them 
the  lesson  display  infinite  patience 
and  tact.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  break  out  in  direct  invective.  And 
whenever  it  was  necessary  Jesus  did 
not  shrink  from  bringing  the  peculiar 
sins  of  the  proud  and  loveless  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees  to  them.  But  he 
preferred  to  lead  men  rather  than 
drive,  to  stir  them  to  think  out  the 
lesson  for  themselves  rather  than  to 
dictate  it  in  his  own  words. 

All  this  is  illustrated  in  the  inci- 
dent of  the  sinful  woman  who  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  house  of  the 
Pharisee  and  out  of  the  alabaster 
cruse  poured  ointment  on  his  feet, 
weeping  meanwhile  and  showing  by 
every  outward  sign  that  her  heart 
was  touched  and  turned  from  its  sin 
to  the  beauty  of  holiness  which  she 
knew  Jesus  was  urging  upon  men 
everywhere.  The  orientalism  of  the 
scene  only  intensifies  the  psychologi- 
cal and  moral  aspects  of  it.  Under 
more  restrained  forms  of  life  per- 
haps the  woman  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  express  her  mind  and 
feeling  as  she  did.  As  it  was,  it 
became  evident  that  what  hard  trea^ 
ment  and  scorn  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  gentleness  and  friendliness 
of  Jesus  had  achieved. 

What  is  more  surprizing  than 
Jesus'  conduct  or  that  of  the  woman 
is  the  purblindness  of  the  Pharisee 
to  the  real  situation.  Until  his  eyes 
were  opened  through  the  parable  of 
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the  Two  Debtors  and  its  application 
to  his  case  directly,  he*  does  not  seem 
to  have  perceived  anything  more  in 
the  conduct  of  Jesus  than  a  viola- 
tion of  the  conventionalities  due  to 
ignorance.  "This  man,  if  he  were  a 
prophet,  would  have  perceived  "who 
and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is.'' 
But  it  was  precisely  because  Jesus 
had  perceived  not  only  "who  and 
what  manner  of  woman"  she  was  but 
"who  and  what  manner  of  woman" 
she  might  become  that  Jesus  showed 
his  friendliness  to  her.  What  the 
Pharisee  surmised  to  be  the  weak- 
ness of  Jesus  was  his  great  strength. 
Furthermore,  Jesus  carried  the 
warfare  into  the  enemy's  camp.  He 
turned  his  defense  into  an  attack. 
The  woman  was  a  sinner,  no  doubt. 
But  her  sin  was  that  of  excess  of 
love.  The  Pharisee  also  had  sinned 
by  way  of  defect  of  love.  His  con- 
duct, tho  socially  correct,  had  lacked 
the  whole-souled  devotion  which  the 
conditions  demanded.  Jesus  drove 
this  fact  to  his  consciousness,  point- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  that  sins 
of  defective  love  are  harder  to  for- 
give and  overcome. 


Nov.  26— Jesus  the  Great  Missionary 

(Luke  chap.  8) 

Jesus  not  only  called  some  men  to 
follow  him  but  invited  all  to  come 
to  him  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
ceive the  blessing  that  was  in  store 
for  them.  He  not  only  invited  men 
to  himself,  he  went  out  to  find  them. 
"He  went  about  through  cities  and 
villages  preaching  and  bringing  the 
good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 
The  chief  difference  between  the 
preacher  and  the  missionary  is  that 
the  first  addresses  those  who  come 
to  hear  him,  whereas  the  second  goes 
out  to  find  his  audiences.  And  Jesus 
was  preeminently  a  missionary. 

There  is  another  sense  of  the  word 
in  which  Jesus  was  the  Great  Mis- 


sionary. He  presents  himself  in  this 
light  when  he  says  to  his  disciples,  "I 
must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
other  cities  also;  for  therefore  am  I 
sent."  A  missionary  is  sent  to  pro- 
claim a  message  and  to  win  men  to 
a  cause  through  its  acceptance.  In 
the  words  just  quoted  Jesus  views 
himself  as  a  missionary  of  heaven  to 
earth.  He  has  come  to  proclaim  the 
love  of  God  and  to  entreat  men  to 
accept  him  and  his  kingdom  upon 
earth. 

However,  Luke's  account  of  the 
tour  through  the  towns  of  Judea 
looks  upon  his  missionary  work  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  principles 
and  methods  underlying  it.  In  the 
first  place,  it  appears  that  the  sub- 
stance of  his  message  was  "the  good 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Whatever  the  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  "kingdom  of  God"  and  what- 
ever its  history,  there  is  no  question 
at  all  that  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus 
its  use  is  designed  to  bring  men  into 
harmony  with  God  by  leading  them 
to  recognize  his  love  and  to  respond 
with  their  love  and  loyalty. 

But  with  the  delivery  of  his  mes- 
sage the  Great  Missionary  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  was  placing 
a  responsibility  on  his  hearers.  This 
is  the  teaching  of  the  parable  of  the 
Sower.  "Take  heed  therefore  how  ye 
hear."  The  results  of  preaching  are 
very  different  in  different  cases. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  manner  of 
the  preacher,  but  partly  also  to  the 
manner  of  the  listener.  And  it  is  a 
part  of  the  preacher's  task  to  remind 
the  hearer  of  his  responsibility  as  a 
listener. 

Another  responsibility  which  the 
ideal  missionary  lays  upon  his  hearers 
is  that  of  communicating  what  they 
have  received  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  realize  its  meaning.  "No  man 
when  he  hath  lighted  a  lamp  covereth 
it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth  it  under  a 
bed."     The  blessing  which  the  mis- 
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sionary  brings  is  meant  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  many.  It  is  a  test  of  his 
success  if  those  who  get  the  blessing 
immediately  desire  and  endeavor  to 
impart  it  to  others. 

Furthermore,  when  the  missionary 
has  done  his  work  successfully  he 
creates  new  relationships  which,  with- 
out canceling  the  old  ones,  become 
preeminent.  On  being  told  of  the  de- 
sire of  his  mother  and  brothers  to 
see  him,  Jesus  pointed  to  his  disciples 
and  followers  as  bearing  to  himself 
relations  as  close  and  intimate  as 
those  of  mother  and  brothers.  On 
this  principle  the  new  community  of 
his  followers  became  a  genuine 
brotherhood;  and  its  members  lav- 
ished upon  one  another  the  affection 
natural  among  members  of  the  same 
household. 

The  breadth  of  the  range  of  Jesus' 
missionary  labors  is  given  in  the  inci- 
dent of  the  Oerasene  demoniac.  Here 
first  of  all  it  transpires  that  Jesus 
passes  into  a  country  which  was  for- 
eign from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Jews.  Here  there  were  herders  of 
swine,  an  occupation  not  permitted 
within  Judaism.  Here,  too,  Jesus 
came  across  that  typical  class  in 
which  profits  even  on  illicit  (perhaps 
immoral)  business  are  preferred  to 
the  ennobling  and  saving  of  human 
life.  The  missionary  must  expect  to 
encounter  this  class  in  the  course  of 
his  labors.  The  only  way  he  can 
deal  with  the  type  is  to  reach  some 
of  its  victims  as  individuals  and  with- 
draw himself  from  it  as  a  class. 

Finally,  Jesus  as  a  missionary  did 
not  disregard  the  physical  and  social 
needs  of  men.  The  woman  with  the 
issue  of  blood  was  healed  by  touching 
"the  border  of  his  garment."  The 
daughter  of  Jairus  was  directly  re- 
stored to  life  and  the  affectionate  re- 
lations of  her  father's  home  during 
this  missionary  tour.     Sometimes  di- 


rectly and  sometimes  indirectly  the 
chief  concern  'of  the  missionary  will 
lead  him  to  engage  in  philanthropic, 
social,  and  medical  labors  all  destined 
to  build  up  and  perfect  life  after  the 
type  of  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Book  of  Job ' 

In  sheer  eradition  this  commentary  hss 
never  been  surpassed.  Its  pages  are 
sprinkled  not  only  with  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
but  with  Arabic,  Syriae,  and  transliterated 
cuneiform.  The  writer  is  a  phenomenallj 
well-equipped  Semitic  scholar,  and  he  brings 
his  vast  learning,  in  the  most  fruitful  waj, 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  difficult  book, 
and  incidentally  he  makes  many  suggestive 
contributions  to  the  Semitic  philology.  Of 
course  he  is  also  keenly  interested  in  the 
problems  raised  by  the  book  itself,  and  his 
exegesis  is  illuminated  with  many  a  fla^ 
of  insight.  His  general  view  of  the  book 
is  succinctly  stated  in  the  Introduction,  one 
very  valuable  feature  of  which  is  the  text 
and  translation  of  the  ''Babylonian  Job.'' 
To  the  average  reader  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  Dr.  Ball's  discussion  is 
his  conclusion  that  ''the  poet's  outlook  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  present  life."  The 
famous  passage  in  19:25-27  on  which  so 
much  depends,  Dr.  Ball  renders  as  foOows: 

For  I,  I  know  my  Avenger ; 
At  last  He  will  come  forward  on  earth! 
I  shall  see,  yet  living.  El's  revenges, 
And  in  my  flesh  gaze  on  Eloah! 

I  myself  shall  behold  Him,  not  Another — 
Mine  eyes  will  look  on  Him  and  no  Stranger  1 
My  vitals  are  wasted  with  waiting 
Until  my  hope  shall  come. 

This  is  held  to  imply  no  more  than  that 
"the  Gk)d  of  righteous  retribution  will  ap- 
pear to  right  Job's  lamentable  wrongs  in 
the  present  life,  before  his  disease  has  nm 
its  fatal  course."  Whether  his  views  ia 
detail  be  accepted  or  not.  Dr.  Ball  most  be 
conceded  the  honor  of  having  made  an  inde- 
pendent contribution  of  great  value  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  difficult  but  endlessly 
fascinating  book. 


*  A  Revised  Text  and  Version.  By  0.  J.  BsB, 
with  Preface  by  0.  F.  Barney.  The  OIsrsBdos 
Press.  Oxford  (Oxford  University  Press,  Hew 
York).  1921.     470  pp. 


THE  GATEWAY  TO  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 


[In  Mb  new  book  on  The  Quest  of  Industrial  Peace  ^  Professor  W.  M.  Clow  has  made 
a  timely  and  exedlent  contribution  to  this  intricate  problem.  In  the  fourteen  lectures 
which  make  up  the  contents  of  the  book  almost  every  phase  of  the  industrial  situation  is 
discussed  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  The  author  deals  with  the  causes  of  industrial 
unrest,  makes  a  keen  analysis  of  capitalism  and  collectivism  (used  as  an  inclusive  term  for 
such  systems  as  Communism,  Syndicalism,  Nationalization,  Cooperation,  or  any  modification 
of  National  Guilds),  and  ends  a  searching  inquiry  with  two  constructive  chapters  entitled 
"The  Gateway  to  Peace"  and  "An  Industrial  Covenant." 

Bt  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers  (George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York),  we 
are  able  to  give  our  readers  the  first  of  the  two  chapters  just  mentioned.] 


Nov.  5— Christ's  Values 
Thx  Failube  of  thx  Quest  fob  Peace: 
The  quest  of  industrial  peace  has  been  in 
vain.  From  the  earliest  visionary  Utopia 
to  the  latest  idealistic  and  sometimes  fan- 
tastic theory  of  social  order,  the  record  is 
dark  with  disappointment 
and  almost  tragic  with  a 
costly  enlightenment.  The 
experiments  which  have 
been  actually  made  have 
been  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  history.  As 
Carlyle  wrote  to  Spedding, 
"Experience  of  actual  fact 
either  teaches  fools,  or  else 
abolishes  them."  The  more 
recent  theories  set  forth 
by  confident  advocates  have 
not  secured  the  consent  of 
the  conscience  or  the  reason 
of  men.  The  feverish  ad- 
▼oeaey  of  violence  by  so 
many  of  their  sponsors  is  the  mark  and 
connsel  of  despair.  Even  among  nations 
with  a  universal  franchise,  their  advocates 
discern  that  they  can  not  convince  the  minds 
of  Ihose  who  recognize  the  wrongs  of  our 
•odal  order  and  make  protest  against  them, 
and  can  not  enlist  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  are  eager  to  welcome  any  method  which 
is  according  to  justice  and  truth.  Yet  it 
tan  be  safely  set  down  that  whatsoever  of 
justice  and  truth  lies  in  the  heart  of  these 
experiments  and  ideals,  will  be  fulfilled, 
sooner  or  later,  in  some  wiser,  honester  and 


THE  NEW  SOCIAL 
OBDEB 

Every  sincere  experiment 
to  realize  a  new  social  order 
has  failed  because  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  taming  the 
beast  in  man.  The  truth 
may  be  expressed  more 
simply  by  saying  that  it  is 
only  a  new  spirit  which  can 
create  a  new  social  order. 
That  new  spirit,  so  far  as 
men  yet  know  or  need  to 
know,  is  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
He  alone  has  shown  men  the 
way  of  peace. 


more  reasonable  way,  and  that  fulfilment 
may  be  wrought  out  through  sacrifices  which 
some  are  not  yet  willing  to  face. 

The  foregoing  chapters'  are  an  attempt 
to  set  down  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
past  experiments  and  the  rejection  of  the 

present  theories.  Among 
these  causes  ^ve  stand  out 
as  cooperant  and  preemi- 
nent. To  begin  with  they 
have  been  economically  un- 
sound. Economic  law  is  as 
absolute  as  any  other.  Un- 
like moral  law,  it  keeps 
time  by  the  dock,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  material 
things.  It  is  not  prophecy 
but  arithmetic  which  fore- 
casts the  hour  of  a  wastrel's 
poverty.  They  have  also 
been  politically  oppressive. 
Both  social  and  personal 
freedom  have  been  denied. 
They  have  had  low  or  insufficient  motives. 
They  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  interests, 
the  greed,  or  even  the  sloth,  of  a  class,  and 
have  ignored  the  incentives  which  meet  the 
whole  round  of  human  desire.  Still  more 
fatal  has  been  their  inaccurate  draft  of 
human  nature.     They  have  not  remembered 

>7%x6U    in..   800  pp.     $1.76. 

•Which  deal  with  Th«  ElemenU  of  the  Indus- 
trUl  Strife;  The  Economic  Justifieetion  of  Oapi- 
tAlIsm;  The  Moral  Valaes  of  Oapitaliam;  The  In- 
dictment Against  Capitalism;  The  Orimei  of  the 
Capitalist — and  of  Other  Men;  Utopian  Commu- 
nism; The  Cooperative  Movement;  Marxian  Social- 
ism; Anarchism,  Syndicalism  and  Guild  SoeiaUsm; 
The  Nationalisation  of  Industry. 
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that  man  is  "a  being  of  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after."  The  culminat- 
ing error  has  been,  either  by  intention  or  by 
unthinking  blunder,  their  materialism.  They 
have  been  based  on  the  conception  that  in 
things  seen  and  temporal  are  to  be  found 
the  true,  full,  and  all-sufficing  satisfactions 
of  life. 

The  position  maintained  here  is  that  there 
is  only  one  gateway  to  peace,  and  that  is 
not  economic,  or  political,  but  ethical.  The 
solution  of  all  social  problems  and  the  end 
of  all  industrial  strife  are  reached  by  an 
obedience  to  the  supreme  moralities.  Right- 
eousness must  be  the  controlling  aim,  the 
master  of  the  method,  and  the  test  of  the 
motives.  As  a  Hebrew  poet  has  written  in 
immortal  words,  ''Righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other;  truth  shall  spring 
out  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness  shall 
look  down  from  heaven.  Yea,  the  Lord  shall 
give  it,  and  our  land  shall  yield  her  increase/' 

The  supreme  teacher  of  righteousness  in 
our  modern  civilization  is  Jesus  Christ. 
There  are  many  who  protest  against  some 
of  the  claims  which  are  made  for  him,  and 
these  claims  are  not  to  be  pressed  here  and 
now.  But  there  are  few  voices  raised 
against  his  moral  ideal.  By  almost  universal 
consent  it  is  agreed  that  were  his  teaching 
and  his  life  rightly  understood  and  unfalter- 
ingly followed,  there  would  be,  as  was 
promised  at  his  coming,  peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  good  will.  It  is  significant  that  his 
last  bequest  was  peace.  It  is  no  daring 
daim  to  make  that  the  gateway  of  peace  is 
to  be  found  in  the  understanding  of  his 
mind  and  the  following  of  his  method. 

Christ's  ethical  ideal  of  the  social  order 
has  been  set  in  the  term — the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  ex- 
plained it  to  be  righteousness;  or  the  doing 
unto  others  what  men  would  that  others 
should  do  to  them;  or  more  inwardly,  the 
doing  of  the  will  of  the  Father.  One  of  his 
disciples,  in  a  fine  interpretation,  declared 
this  kingdom  to  be  "righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Qhost."  It  was  an- 
alyzed in  an  appeal  to  Western  minds  as  a 
moral  condition  of  being  true,  honorable, 
just,  pure,  expressed  in  words  and  deeds  of 
loveliness  and  good  report.  It  may  be  de- 
fined broadly  as  the  rule  and  realm  of  God 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  wrought  out 
and  expressed  in  their  agencies,  institutions, 
and  governments.    Christ's  imperative  coun- 


sel follows,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added 
unto  yoo."  When  this  rightoousneas  if  sought 
and  found  and  obeyed,  we  shall  be  standing 
at  the  gateway  of  peace,  and  that  joy,  for 
which  men  hunger,  will  be  greeting  them 
on  the  way. 

This   ethical    idea   alters   all    life.     The 
alteration   it    makes   can   be   set   down   in 
definite    notes.      The    first    of    these   notes 
touches  the  values  in  life.     A  man's  values 
are  the  disclosure  of  his  inner  mind.    Thej 
reveal    his    supreme    desire,    that    gain    or 
achievement  which  is  the  prize  of  life,  his 
iummum  honum,  or  chief  good.    It  is  in  his 
values  that  Christ  stands  out  in  contrast  and 
in  correction  to  the  minds  of  our  time.    On 
one  point  he  was  in  agreement  with  manj 
of  the  nobler  thinkers  who  have  been  capti- 
vated by  the  prospect  of  a  new  social  order. 
Indeed  their  inspiration  is  one  of  his  lega- 
cies.   That  is  his  intense  compassion  for  the 
disadvantaged,    the    outcast,    the    publican, 
and  the  harlot — the  man  who  is  down.  Christ 
set  a  supreme  value  on  manhood,  and  had  a 
moving  passion  for  human  well-being.    But 
when  men  labored  for  the  meat  that  perish- 
eth,  when  they  sought  him  for  the  sake  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  when  they  were  eager 
to  make  him  a  king  that  they  might  bring 
in  a  social  order  with  an  earthly  content, 
he  declined  at  once.    For  those  who  believed 
that  a  man's  life  consisted  in  the  abundance 
of  his  possessions,  who  craved  ease  and  idle 
leisure  and  sense-gratifying  enjoyment,  who 
contested    with    others    for    authority    and 
power  and  the  chief  seats  of  honor,  he  had 
nothing    but    condemnation.      He    was   not 
overcome  by  the  temptation  of  "the  king- 
doms of  this  world."     He  did  not  crave  a 
share  of  the  purple  and  fine  linen  aa4  sump 
tuous  fare  of  the  rich.    His  passion  was  for 
righteousness.     For  that  he  lived  and  for 
that  he  died.     "Let  this  mind  be  in  yon 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  being  in 
the  form  of  God  thought  it  not  a  prize  to  be 
equal  with   God,  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation  and  took -upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 


if 


men. 

Because  of  Christ's  values  he  had  only  s 
spiritual  evaluation  of  the  meaning  and 
purpose  and  work  of  life.  He  did  not  con- 
corn  himself  about  a  new  environment,  but 
about  new  inward  impulses.  He  did  not 
talk  about  wages;  he  talked  about  hearts. 
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He  strove  to  make  men  discontented  with 
themselves  and  their  moral  condition,  but  to 
be  eontent  with  whatsoever  state  they  were 
in.  To  Christ  the  world  was  not  a  stage 
where  a  man  may  play  a  high  part  before 
men's  eyes;  not  a  feast  at  which  he  may 
sate  himself  with  the  delights  of  appetite; 
not  a  garden  in  whose  paths  he  may  walk 
and  gather  fmits  for  which  he  has  not  la- 
bored. The  world  is  a  school  where  a  man 
may  learn  righteousness;  a  battle-field 
whereon  he  must  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ; 
a  wilderness  through  which  he  is  a  pilgrim 
to  a  spiritual  destiny.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  did  every  man,  whether  richer  or 
poorer,  master  or  servant,  hold  Christ's  esti- 
mate of  values,  the  gateway  of  industrial 
peace  would  not  be  hard  to  find. 

This  note  of  values  is  in  accord  with,  and 
an  interpretation  of,  the  place  of  wealth. 
Christ    did    not    condemn    wealth,    but    he 
placed  no  high  value  upon  it.    "The  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head/'    He 
was  content  to  be  homeless,  and  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  gifts  of  others,  without  a 
grudging  glance  or  an  envious  throb.     He 
taught  that  wealth  was  a  peril  and  a  peril 
greater  than  poverty.     ''How  hardly  shall 
they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  I''     On  the  rich  man  who  did  not 
see  the  beggar  at  his  gate;  on  that  success- 
ful worldling  who  proposed  to  pull  down  his 
bams   and   build   greater;    on   that   young 
ruler  who  turned  back  from  the  narrow  way 
because   of    his    possessions,   he    passed    a 
withering  judgment.     He  had  none  of  the 
modem  bitterness  against  the  rich.    But  his 
ruling  thought  about  wealth  is  that  its  only 
value  lies   in   its  stewardship.     He  taught 
that  no  man  should  count  his  wealth  his 
own — ^he  was  simply  a  steward  who  was  deal- 
ing with  the  possessions  which  belonged  to 
another.     A   great  and  high  life  could  be 
lived  without  it,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not 
set  that  value  upon  wealth,  and  upon  what 
wealth   ean   give  and  attain  and   achieve, 
which  is  one  of  the  obsessions  of  our  modern 
mind. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that,  were 
wealth  regarded  as  a  stewardship,  and 
were  its  possessions  realized  to  be  perilous 
on  the  one  hand  and  so  impotent  on  the 
other,  there  would  not  be  such  a  hunger  for 
it  or  such  a  corroding  envy  of  those  who  own 
it,  and  spend  it  so  often  to  their  own  un- 
doing. 


Nov.  12— Christ's  Attitude  Toward 
Systems  of  Industry 

A  second  note  to  be  drawn  from  Christ's 
ethical  ideal  is  his  attitude  toward  ^sterns 
and  institutions  and  organizations.     Christ 
did  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  any  articu- 
lated social  order.   The  Utopian  communists, 
from  Plato  to  the  last  founder  of  a  brand- 
new  South  American  settlement,  the  fiercer 
Marxian  socialist  with  his  lust  for  revolu- 
tion, the  syndicalists,  Guild  socialists,  and 
nationalizers  all  put  their  faith  in  new  sys- 
tems.    Some   organized   environment,   they 
seem  to  believe,  will  reorder  human  life,  and 
lead  or  compel  men  into  a  stable  equilibrium, 
if  not  to  a  fellowship  and  brotherhood.    But 
Christ  did  not  propose  schemes  of  economic, 
or  social,  or  political  order.     He  made  no 
attempt   to  express   in  a  constitution  and 
work  out  into  an  organization  any  method 
of  carrying  on  industry.    He  did  not  teach 
that  one  social  order  should  be  stereotyped 
and   imposed   on  east  and   west,  on  north 
and  south.    He  left  such  a  detail,  as  he  left 
many  other  details,  to  be  one  of  the  other 
things,  "added  unto  you"  when  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  kingdom  had  been  accepted  and 
obeyed.    Let  men  be  willing  to  do  to  others 
as  they  desire  others  to  do  to  them.     Let 
them  be  true  and  honorable,  just  and  pure. 
Let  them  look  not  only  on  their  own  things, 
but  also  on  the  things  of  others.    Then  sys- 
tems, and  methods,  and  social  orders  would 
all  grow  in  accordance  with  the  inner  spirit 
and  outer  methods  of  righteous  men.     All 
systems  dei>end  largely  on  racial  character- 
istics, climatic  conditions,  geographical  dis- 
tribution, and  ineradicable  tastes.     But  if 
men  are  just  and   pure,  they  will  be  co- 
operative and  sympathetic.    If  they  submit 
themselves  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  righteous- 
ness whose  highest  grace  is  love,  all  petty 
ambitions,  all  self-interest,  all  base  indul- 
gence, all  oppression  of  man  by  man  will 
cease,  even  tho  it  be  at  the  high  price  of 
sacrifices  such  as  only  righteousness  and  love 
are  willing  to  pay. 

For  that  reason  it  can  be  said  that  Christ 
had  no  concern  with  any  system  of  the 
possession,  or  any  method  of  the  contro!,  of 
wealth.  Whether  men  should  adopt  capital- 
ism, or  collectivism,  or  work  out  some  com- 
promise between  them,  had  no  interest  to 
him.  His  teaching  distinctly  denies  that 
the  wrongs  from  which  men  suffer  arc  bred 
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by  systems  or  by  methods.  The  wrong 
method  and  the  wrong  system  are  bred  by 
the  evil  men.  From  his  teaching  it  is  quite 
evident  that  it  was  of  no  interest  to  him 
as  to  whether  a  man  should  reap  his  own 
com,  or  get  some  other  one  to  use  the  sickle 
and  receive  a  wage  for  his  service.  In  his 
day  capitalism  was  the  unquestioned  method, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  compelled 
to  use  the  accepted  facts  of  the  time  with- 
out thereby  approving  of  capitalism.  But 
against  such  an  inference  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  no  hint  of  condem- 
nation of  capitalism,  and  that  his  counsels 
assume  not  only  the  righteousness  of  capital- 
ism, but  its  values  as  a  means  of  moral 
discipline.  In  such  parables  as  the  laborers 
in  the  vineyard,  the  treasure  hid  in  a  field, 
the  -pesLil  of  great  price,  the  talents,  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep,  he  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  possession  of  private  property 
and  the  use  of  wealth  as  capital  are  just  and 
inevitable  conditions  of  industry,  fidelity, 
and  loyalty  to  high  ideals.  In  the  parable 
of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  he  draws  a 
pen  portrait  of  the  capitalist,  and  it  is  most 
evident  that  were  all  capitalists  as  just,  as 
wise,  as  solicitous  for  the  well-being  of  those 
who  serve  them,  we  would  be  already  pass- 
ing through  the  gateway  of  industrial  peace. 


Nov.  19 — The  Method  of  a  Better 
Social  Order 

A  third  and  most  distinctive  note  in  the 
application  of  Christ's  ethical  ideal  deals 
with  the  method  of  the  realization  of  a  bet'- 
ter  social  order.  All  the  wiser  advocates  of 
any  system  of  collectivism  realize  that  more 
is  needed  than  a  skilfully  devised  plan. 
They  have  all  been  on  the  margin,  at  least, 
of  demanding  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  char- 
acter. But  they  have  differed  as  to  the  cre- 
ation of  that  spirit  and  as  to  its  source. 
All  the  wiser  thinkers  understand  that  it  is 
vain  to  draw  plans  for  a  temple  when  there 
are  no  worshipers  to  enter  its  walls^  and 
foolish  to  imagine  a  new  social  order  with- 
out men  changed  in  heart  to  become  its 
citizens.  But  Christ  stands  on  the  other 
side  from  those  who  are  prosecuting  the 
socialistic  movement.  Some  of  these  postu- 
late the  inherent  goodness  of  human  nature. 
Others  believe  that  a  class  war  would  gen- 
erate a  new  spirit.  Others  maintain  that 
a  high  ideal  would  react  upon  the  mind  and 


will  of  men.  Others  believe  that  an  en- 
vironment of  liberty,  or  ease,  or  telf-wiDed 
independence  would,  as  a  miracle,  change 
the  inner  heart  of  humanity.  Jesos  set  all 
these  shallow  sophistries  aside.  Not  only 
by  his  stern  denunciations,  not  only  by  kis 
protests,  not  only  by  his  demands,  but  by 
his  express  statement  he  taught  the  truth 
which  all  men  know,  by  the  witness  of  their 
own  actions,  to  be  the  truth.  ''Out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adul- 
teries, fornications,  thefts,  false  witness, 
blasphemies;  these  are  the  things  which  de- 
file a  man."  Because  they  defile  the  man 
they  corrupt  his  life.  They  d^rade  kis 
ideals.  They  make  a  mock  of  all  system  and 
method. 

The  most  convincing  proof  of  this  simple 
and  indubitable  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recantation  of  Robert  Owen  in  an  address  at 
New  Harmony,  his  American  commune,  de- 
livered in  the  autumn  of  1837. 

I  have  tried  Socialism,  tried  it  patiently 
and  thoroughly,  and  it  has  failed;  failed 
utterly  and  miserably  as  the  basis  to  run  a 
colony  or  community  upon.  It  has  failed 
because  it  omitted  to  take  into  account  the 
differences  between  the  characters  and  con- 
stitutions of  men,  failed  because  it  omits  to 
supply  an  incentive  for  developing  the  best 
out  of  an  individual.  We  have  had  a  healthy 
climate,  a  fruitful  land,  no  rent  diarges,  no 
interest  on  capital,  no  rates,  no  taxes,  un- 
limited resources,  our  own  laws  to  make, 
and  only  adults  to  provide  for,  and  yet  it 
has  failed.  I  have  been  grievously  educated 
in  the  human  being.  There  are  some  men 
who  will  receive  everything  and  yield  noth- 
ing. All  men  receive  greedily  and  yield 
grudgingly.  {New  Harmony  GoMette,  voL 
111.) 

There  was  the  high  ideal,  the  inspiring 
endeavor,  the  ideal  conditions  of  life,  the 
most  appealing  environment.  Yet  it  failed, 
and  Owen  was  "grievously  educated  in  the 
human  being.''  He  found  what  every  other 
has  found,  that  the  way  into  a  better  social 
order  is  by  a  change  of  heart. 

Christ  said  that  this  change  of  heart  and 
this  newness  of  spirit  must  come  "from 
above."  With  such  a  declaration,  if  in- 
terpreted liberally,  all  men  will  agree.  Even 
Sorel  is  standing  before  that  truth.  Only 
spirit  can  quicken  spirit.  Every  man  who 
has  been  moved  to  a  passion  for  higher 
things  has  himself  been  enkindled  by  some 
other,  perhaps  the  mother  who  bore  hun,  or 
some  simple  man  who  taught  him  righteous- 
ness.    Never  has  it  been  by  a  prospect  of 
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gain,  or  a  new  social  order,  or  a  high  ideal. 
It  haa  always  been  hj  some  personality 
whose  spirit  touched  the  heart  and  will  of 
a  man  predestined  to  leadership  and  action. 
It  would  not  be  just  to  Christ  to  leave  this 
brief  statement  of  his  first  demand  without 
remembering  that  for  him  the  statement 
"from  above"  meant  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  That  determines  not  only  the 
method  by  which  social  betterment  can  be 
introduced,  but  the  dynamic  by  which  it 
can  be  perfected.  Only  the  man  born  again 
can  "see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Only  the 
man  bom  of  the  spirit  and  wholly  devoted 
to  its  righteousness  can  enter  into  it.  Only 
the  man  who  accepts  its  laws  can  receive 
the  potent  dynamic.  Social  service^  the 
service  of  man,  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
name  it  as  you  will,  has  its  own  value. 
But  that  is  not  the  distinctively  Christian 
motive.  The  most  noted  Christian  servant 
of  man  set  the  supreme  Christian  motive 
in  a  single  sentence,  "For  we  preach,  not 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord:  and 
ourselves,  your  servants,  for  Jesus'  sake." 
When  men  accept  his  ideal  of  righteousness 
and  enter  into  his  mind,  estimate  life  with 
his  values,  and  keep  his  open  mind  as  to 
systems,  with  his  inexorable  demand  for  a 
change  of  heart,  they  will  be,  at  the  least, 
not  far  from  the  gateway  of  industrial 
peace. 


Nov.  26— Apostolic  Counsels  to 

Industry 

In  any  brief  exposition  of  the  mind  and 
method  of  Christ  there  are  two  difficulties 
in  its  application  to  modern  life.  One  is 
that  Christ's  teaching,  most  naturally,  was 
in  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  fashion,  not  by 
thesis  and  argument  as  the  Western  mind 
appreciates,  but  by  figure  and  symbol  and 
aphorism.  The  second  difficulty  is  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  Jesus  assumed  and  ac- 
cepted the  method  of  capitalism,  and,  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  his  counsels  imply  the 
possession  and  use  of  personal  property. 
It  is  for  that  reason,  chiefly,  that  modem 
socialism  has  not  only  thrown  over  the 
Christ  of  the  gospels,  but  sometimes  blas- 
phemes him.  But  in  the  epistles  these  two 
difficulties  disappear.  The  Church  of  Christ 
made  its  way  into  the  West,  and  the  epistles, 
with  the  book  of  Acts,  were  written  almost 
entirely  by  men  of  Western  birth  and  train- 


ing. Beyond  that  fact  the  members  of 
the  Church  were  drawn  largely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  poor — ^f  rom  the  laboring  classes. 
Therefore  we  turn  to  inquire  into  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Acts  and  epistles,  and  to  see  how 
these  Western  writers,  thinking  of  poor 
men,  sometimes  slaves,  counseled  labor,  and 
in  their  counsels,  conveyed  the  mind  and 
method  of  Christ.  As  we  shall  see,  they 
faced  the  same  problems  as  we  face  to- 
day, and  their  quest  was  also  the  quest 
of  industrial  peace. 

If  one  were  to  collate  all  their  teaching 
upon  the  relationships  of  capital,  and  labor, 
and  the  social  order,  most  men  would  be 
amazed  at  its  weight  and  directness.  Warn- 
ings and  admonitions  abound.  Injunctions 
to  masters  and  to  servants  are  distinctive. 
The  use  and  misuse  of  wealth  and  the  sins 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  all  noted. 
But  one  sentence  gives  a  most  detailed 
message,  and  this  sentence,  tho  addressed 
to  labor,  had  its  application  to  all  men. 
It  is  a  golden  sentence  packed  with  appeal. 
''Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more ;  but  rather 
let  him  labor,  working  with  his  hands  the 
thing  which  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to 
distribute  to  him  that  needeth."  Examine 
the  five  counsels  in  that  appeal. 

The  first  is  the  counsel  of  moral  integrity. 
''Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more."  Moral 
integrity,  righteousness,  as  Christ  taught,  is 
the  basis  of  any  stable  society.  Tou  can  not 
build  an  Al  empire  with  C3  men  physically, 
and  you  can  net  build  an  Al  social  and  in- 
dustrial order  with  G3  men  morally.  The 
criminal,  the  man  who  is  wilfully  dishonest, 
who  gives  short  measure,  uses  unjust  weights, 
mocks  at  the  moral  commandments,  can  not 
be  a  stone  in  the  walls  of  an  enduring  State. 
No  skilfully  planned  system  or  shrewd  regu- 
lations which  control  hours  and  wages  and 
reward,  not  even  ideal  conditions,  are  of  any 
avail,  if  those  who  are  called  to  live  under 
them,  or  by  them,  are  thieves.  It  is  difficult 
to  write  with  patience  of  the  profiteer  whose 
selfish  use  of  his  opportunities  was  a  scandal- 
ous sin  against  society  and  against  God. 
Every  penny  he  extracted  shall  yet  be  taken 
from  him.  But  we  must  pass  an  equal  con- 
demnation on  the  shirker  and  slacker,  on 
the  man  who  did  not  give  a  full  day's  honest 
work  for  a  full  day's  wage,  who  adopted  the 
"ca'  canny"  policy  under  a  miserable  de- 
lusion as  to  its  econoxiiic  results.  We  need 
waste  no  time  with  these  and  similar  of- 
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fenders.  Thej  are  all  thieves,  and  the 
writer  in  this  passage  is  repeating  the  mind 
of  Christ  when  he  cries,  "Steal  no  more." 
Moral  integrity,  that  is  the  changed  heart 
and  right  spirit,  is  the  first  necessity. 

The  second  is  the  counsel  to  diligence  in 
labor.  <<Bather  let  him  labor.''  The  dignity 
of  labor  was  at  one  time  an  assured  truth. 
The  praises  of  the  village  blacksmith  and 
of  the  hardy  fisherman  were  recited  by  the 
children,  and  Garlyle's  tribute  to  "the  toil* 
worn  craftsman,  that  with  earth -made  im- 
plement laboriously  conquers  the  earth  and 
makes  her  man's"  was  read  with  a  thrill  of 
admiration.  But  to-day  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  honorable  to  earn  one's  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  one's  face.  The  enyied  are 
"the  idle  rich,"  the  most  immoral  and  most 
pitiable  of  creatures,  mere  cumberers  of  the 
ground.  The  idle  poor  are  not  higher  in 
the  moral  scale.  Yet  the  cry  is  heard  for 
few  hours  of  work,  and  many  hours  of  idle 
leisure.  Proposals  are  made  whereby  men 
shall  fulfil  their  calling  and  discharge  their 
obligation  to  the  community  In  four  days 
a  week,  and  three  hours  a  day,  that  they 
may  spend  the  rest  in  an  ease  which  is 
likely  to  be  after  the  fashion  of  the  ani- 
mal. There  are  some  confident  teachers  who 
would  not  call  on  men  to  labor  at  all,  unless 
that  happened  to  be  their  mind,  but  would 
give  them  a  dole,  and  make  them  the  idle 
paupers  of  the  State.  The  economic  mad- 
ness of  any  such  method  would  quickly  ap- 
pear. The  law  that  if  a  man  will  not  work 
he  shall  not  eat,  and  the  truth  that  a  man 
shall  not  eat  what  his  neighbor  has  earned, 
are  simply  honesty  in  action.  By  the  lack 
of  stedfast  diligence  in  labor  it  is  always 
the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  weaker  who 
suffer.  The  moral  issues  are  even  more  dis- 
astrous. "Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
for  idle  hands  to  do"  enshrines  a  neglected 
truth.  "Idleness  is  chief  mistress  of  vices 
all."  To  fill  one's  day  with  labor  is  to 
find  health  of  body,  strength  of  mind,  cheer- 
fulness of  spirit,  and  to  be  ennobled  by  the 
discipline  of  the  soul.  No  man  need  be 
called  upon,  or  shall  be  called  upon,  to  a 
limiting  and  burdening  toil,  but  the  path 
of  noble  living  demands  a  stedfast  diligence 
in  labor. 

The  third  is  the  counsel  of  production, 
'forking  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is 
good."  A  man  may  be  busy  enough.  He 
may  allow  his  vocation  to  engross  his  ener- 


gies and  dominate  his  mind  and  heart  so 
that   his   higher   aptitudes   wither   and   Ida 
tendered  affections  die.     Or,  he  may  busy 
himself  in  an  occupation  which  is  eviL    A 
good  man  will  not  keep  his  goodness  if  he 
woAs  at  a  bad  trade.    In  Paul's  day,  aa  ia 
our  own,  there  are  some  industries  iHiieh 
are   base   in   themselves.     The   bookmaker, 
the    betting    tout,    the    keepers    of    houses 
and  of  dubs  which  shelter  vice,  are  mak- 
ing gain  out  of  evil  passions  of  men.  Others 
are  busy  laboring  at  work  which  ia  base 
in  its  purpose.     When  men  print  indeeent 
books,  or  publish  papers  which  live  by  re- 
porting  the   scandals  of   society,   or  when 
they  produce  goods  which  are  not  honest 
but  are  faked  so  as  to  deeeive  the  unwary, 
or  when   they  minister  to   the   tastes  aad 
habits  of  an  inunoral  class,  they  are  not 
working  at  that  which  is  good.     One  flag- 
rant instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  trade 
of  intoxicating  liquors.     Its  prohibition  or 
restriction  may  seem  to  some  to  be  an  in- 
trusion on  liberty  and  a  limitation  of  the 
good  cheer  of  life.     But  its  sadly  evident 
issues,  as  every  man  finds  his  conscience  con- 
demning, prove  the  liquor  traffic  to  be  a 
thing    that   is    not   good.     Whatever    min- 
isters to  the  pure  necessities  of  body  and 
mind,  of  flesh  and  spirit,  whatever  makes 
it  easier  for  the  weaker  to  stand  in  truth, 
and  the  ipoorer  to  be  brought  into  a  more 
gracious  realm   of  life,  whatever  will   lift 
men's  heart  above  that  pitiful  materialiam 
which  is  the  moral  drug  of  our  time — ^these 
are  the  things  which  are  good. 

The  fourth  is  the  counsel  of  private  prop- 
erty, "That  he  may  have."  Here  there  is 
the  vindication  of  personal  property  with- 
out qualification  or  stint  And  here,  with 
equal  simplicity,  there  is  set  down  the  pos- 
session of  property  as  a  motive  to  labor. 
This  motive  has  the  consent  of  both  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Christian  scriptures.  A 
Hebrew  dare  not  and  could  not  alienate  his 
inheritance.  In  the  New  Testament  a  mis- 
taken and  short-lived  attempt  to  have  all 
things  in  common  broke  down.  It  was 
never  accepted  by  the  community,  and  n 
is  never  supported  by  the  teaching  either 
of  Jesus  or  his  disciples.  Peter's  reproach 
to  Ananias  gives  the  theory  an  express  de- 
nial. '*While  it  remained  was  it  not  thine 
ownf  And  after  it  was  sold  was  it  not  is 
thine  own  power!"  His  words  are  an  echo 
of  his  Master's,  who  rebuked  the  envy  of 
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the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  and  their  com- 
plaint against  the  capitalist  by  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what 
I  will  with  mine  ownt"  Private  property, 
with  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  one  will, 
is  a  true  incentive,  for  it  provides  for  the 
use  of  a  man's  talents,  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  and  the  moral  discipline  of  his  will. 
A  strong,  free,  reliant  character  is  not  pos- 
sible apart  from  the  possession  of  private 
property. 

The  fifth  counsel  is  the  unselfish  use  of 
possessions.      "To    distribute    to    him    that 
needeth."    Here  we  reach  the  deepest  source 
of  the  discontent  and  strife  of  our  time. 
No  one  can  condemn  too  strongly  the  basely 
selfish  use  of  the  possessions  of  life.     We 
all  mark  the  extravagant  and  wasteful  eat- 
ing  and    drinking,   the   regardless   life   of 
frivolous  and  fiippant  pleasure,  the  rich  and 
gaudy  apparel  of  the  richer  classes,  some- 
times, in  the  case  of  their  women,  as  shame- 
less as  it  is  ridiculous.    To  turn  the  pages 
of  a  society  paper  and  to  mark  the  entirely 
self -centered   and    frivolous   life   which    so 
many   lead  is  to  realize  how  sternly   this 
apostolic  rebuke  falls  upon  them.    We  need 
not  wonder  that  certain  tyx>es  of  minds  are 
filled   with  envy,  and   that  hate  begins  to 
poison  their  hearts,  and  the  cry  for  equality 
is  heard  upon  their  lips.     It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  same  transgressions  are 
evident   among  wage-earners,  and  that  all 
classes  fail  in  this  distribution  to  him  that 
needeth.    If  only  men  used  their  possessions 
unselfishly,  not  simply  by  way  of  charity, 
but  with  a  nobler  interpretation  of  human 
need,    for   the   interest   and   well-being   of 
their    fellow   men   and   their    country   and 
for  the  uplift  of  universal  humanity,  much 
of  the  clamor  against  the  possession  of  pri- 
vate property  would  be  heard  no  more. 

There  is  one  instance  in  which  the  writer 
is  convinced  a  signal  and  ennobling  gain 
might  be  made.  Proposals  have  been  mooted 
to  confiscate  a  large  portion  of  our  im- 
poverishing national  debt.  The  softer- 
sounding  method  of  a  capital  levy  has  its 
advocates.  Both  of  these  are  dishonest  and 
dishonorable.  If  adopted  they  would  shake 
our  national  credit  so  that  men  would  no 
longer  trust  the  State  or  trust  each  other, 
and  industry  would  wither  at  its  root,  and 
destitution  stalk  through  the  land.  But 
this  Ohristian  counsel  commends  a  better 
way.     It   would   be   noble   and   ennobling, 


it  would  be  wise  and  the  teaching  of  wis- 
dom, it  would  be  economically  sound  and 
politically  prudent,  were  every  holder  of 
the  War  loan,  from  the  depositor  in  the 
savings  bank  to  the  richest  investor,  to 
xhake  some  surrender  of  a  portion  of  what 
he  has  invested  in  the  national  debt,  and 
thereby  reduce  it  and  its  exacting  burden 
of  interest  by  a  notable  amount.  That 
would  be  an  application  of  the  fine  saying, 
"from  each  according  to  his  ability — ^to  each 
according  to  his  need."  That  is  not  a  com- 
plete or  a  sufficient  maxim  for  distribution. 
"To  each  according  to  his  dessert"  is  the 
primary  and  complemental  truth.  But  there 
are  occasions  when  there  ought  to  be  shin- 
ing examples  of  self-sacrifice,  and  this 
would  be  after  the  example  of  Ohrist.  The 
whole  world  would  be  thrilled  and  quickened 
to  faith  and  hoi>e  by  such  a  distribution 
"to   him   that   needeth." 

This  gateway  to  peace  may  seem  too 
strait.  There  are  minds  which  may  mock 
at  this  claim  for  righteousness  as  the  source 
of  peace.  Others  may  consider  it  only  as 
a  dream.  But  there  is  a  time  to  dream, 
for  the  vision  comes  at  the  hour  of  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day. 

Dreamer  of   dreams!     We  take  the  taunt 
with  gladness. 
Knowing  that  God,  beyond  the  years  we 
see. 
Has  wrought  the  dream  that  counts  with 
you  for  madness 
Into  the  texture  of  the  world  to  be. 

This  supreme  truth  is  no  idle  dream,  for 
it  has  been  "wrought  into  the  texture  of 
the  world"  that  has  been.  Even  in  those 
hapless  experiments  and  impossible  theories 
which  we  have  considered  the  one  appealing 
note  has  been  the  endeavor  after  righteous- 
ness, as  that  was  conceived  by  their  advo- 
cates. The  renewal  of  a  distraught  and  dis- 
ordered society  has  always  been  attained 
through  a  return  to  the  gateway  of  justice 
and  truth.  Mr.  F.  B.  Lecky,  in  his  History 
of  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Centwry,  has 
given  a  vivid  description  of  the  condition 
during  its  closing  years: 

Millions  of  fierce  and  ardent  natures  were 
intoxicated  by  dreams  of  an  impossible 
equality  and  of  a  complete  social  and  politi- 
cal reorganization.  A  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling  was  introduced  into  European  life 
which  could  lead  only  to  anarchy  and  at 
length  to  despotism,  and  was  fatal  to  that 
measured  and  ordered  freedom  which  can 
alone  endure.    Its  chief  characteristics  were 
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a  hatred  of  all  eonstituted  authorit  j,  a  habit 
of  regarding  rebellion  as  the  normal,  as  well 
as  the  nobl^  form  of  political  self-sacrifice, 
a  disdain  for  all  compromise,  a  contempt  for 
tradition,  a  desire  to  level  all  ranks  and  sub- 
vert all  establishments,  a  determination  to 
seek  progress,  not  by  the  slow  and  cautious 
amelioration  of  existing  institutions,  but  by 
sudden,  violent,  and  revolutionary  change. 
Beligion.  property,  civil  authority  and  do- 
mestic life  were  all  assailed,  and  doctrines 
incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  gov- 
ernment were  embraced  with  the  fervor  of 
a  religion.'' 

Bitter  experience  of  the  inevitable  issues 
educated  the  thinking  mind  of  those  who, 
as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  had  been 
carried  away  by  unfounded  hopes.  But 
it  was  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion 
which  brought  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
back  to  the  gateway  of  righteousness  as 
taught  by  Christ  and  saved  the  community. 
The  enthusiasm  for  the  religious  life  ex- 
tirpated the  base  passions  of  greed  and 
hate  and  the  lust  for  power.  There  is  no 
other  way.  ''The  work  of  righteousness  shall 
be  i>eace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness 
quietness  and  confidence  forever.'' 


Science  and  Human  Affairs  ^ 

This  book  is  one  of  a  class  of  scientific 
works,  at  present  much  needed  and  much  in 
demand  as  well,  which  are  written  to  give 
a  humanistic  interpretation  of  biological 
facts.  If  science  had  been  at  fault  hitherto 
in  being  too  exclusive,  it  is  now  certainly 
making  amends.  Books  are  pouring  from 
the  press  on  all  sorts  of  problems,  making 
applications  of  scientific  facts  and  theories 
toward  their  solution.  The  author  of  the 
present  volume  believes  that  the  future  be- 
longs to  the  scientific  frame  of  mind,  and 
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he  seeks  to  create  such  a  frame  of  omid 
in  his  readers  by  showing  that  science  is 
the  product  of  human  reason  as  applied  to 
the  understanding  of  the  processes  and  lawi 
of  nature,  and  the  control  of  these  proeesm 
for  the  well-being  of  men.  The  scope  of 
the  work  is  indicated  in  the  following  chap- 
ter-headings: The  Meaning  of  Science  to 
Mankind,  The  Origin  of  Science  in  the  An- 
cient World,  The  Decline  of  Ancient  Leam- 
nig,  The  Emergence  of  Modem  Science,  The 
Further  Growth  of  Science,  The  Biological 
Science  of  the  Modern  Period  (The  Gell- 
Doctrine),  The  Biological  Science  of  the 
Modern  Period  (The  Theory  of  Organic 
Evolution),  Current  Problems  and  Methodi 
of  Zoological  Science,  Philosophical  and 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Science,  The  Na- 
ture and  Meaning  of  Scientific  Research,  The 
Bdle  of  Science  in  the  Solution  of  Social 
Problems,  The  Higher  Values  of  Science, 
and  Mankind  and  the  Further  Progress  of 
Science. 

The  author's  spirit  and  the  larger  intent 
of  his  effort  are  suggested  in  the  closing 
sentences  of  the  book: 

The  future  of  mankind  seems  likely  to  be 
a  scientific  future.  Modern  culture  has 
come  into  being  through  science  and  through 
the  control  of  natural  phenomena,  which  is 
bred  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  rational 
istic  scientific  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  Any  thinking  man  can  compre- 
hend the  relation  of  science  to  human  af- 
fairs, altho  comprehension  may  involve  re- 
versal of  mental  orientation.  Science  is  the 
product  of  human  reason  applied  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  human  nature  in- 
cluded. Its  course  has  not  been  run. 
The  future  is  bright  with  a  promise 
that  stands  at  the  threshold  of  realisation. 
Ignoring  a  science  by  one  generation  han 
the  doors  of  progress,  and  the  next  genera- 
tion suffers  accordingly.  Understanding  of 
science  is  the  greatest  legacy  we  can  be- 
queath to  posterity. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  IDEAL 

Georoe  a.  Oordon,  D.D.,  BoBton,  Mass. 


Fat  eack  man  ttuill  beoT  hit  own  burden. — 

Oal.  6:5. 

The  social  ideal,  as  well  it  may,  appears 
to  oui  time  with  wondrous  beautj  and  at- 
tractiveness. Never  since  Jesus  preached 
the  gospel  of  Ibe  kingdom  of  God  on  the 
hUlsidea  of  JndcB,  by  the  river  Jordan,  bj 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  in  the  Re  Ids  of 
Galilee  baa  the  social  ideal  exercised  more 
fascination  over  mankind  than  it  does  to- 
daj.  The  whole  of  Palestine  came  out  to 
hear  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  a  regenerated 
Israel  and  of  a  regenerated  humanity.  And 
if  he  were  here  to-day  this  part  of  his  teach' 
ing  would  instantly  inflame  the  mind  of 
the  better  portion  of  the  world.  And  all 
this  is  weU.  It  is  something  for  which  we 
may  and  should  give  thanks, — the  respon- 
siveness of  the  higher  mind  of  the  world 
and  the  higher  sentiment  of  the  world  to  the 
gloiy  of  the  social  ideal.  We  may  well  give 
thanks  over  the  selection  which  the  devotees 
of  the  social  ideal  have  made  in  claiming 
Jesus  as  their  great  prophet.  "Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ":  so  Paul  renders  the  social  ideal  of 

We  must  add  that  men  fail  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  presence  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  of  tvro  programs,  the  social  program 
and  the  personal  program.  The  one  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  other,  and  it  is  this 
fact  of  individuality,  so  seldom  emphasized 
to-day,  that  we  find  empfaasiied  in  the  text. 
I  believe  that  there  is  everywhere  an  over- 
emphasis upon  the  social  ideal  in  our  gen- 
eration and  an  under-emphasis  upon  the 
personal,  individual  ideal. 

L.  In  the  first  place,  however  mighty  en- 
vironment may  be,  it  is  never  almighty, 
which  the  social  gospel,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
dividual goapel,  always  tends  to  assume. 

The  atory  of  Lucifer,  who  fell  from  heav- 
en, illastrsl«s  the  fact  that  the  best  eonceiv- 
able  environment,  heaven  itself,  could  not 


keep  the  spirit  that  wanted  to  break  out 
from  breaking  out. 

The  story  of  the  garden  of  Eden  illus- 
trates the  same  idea.  Here  is  an  euviron- 
nient  of  charm  and  wonder,  with  only  one 
possibility  of  transgression  in  it,  and  even 
that  environment,  mighty  as  it  was,  was  not 
compulsory. 

Here  is  the  environment  created  by  the 
personality  of  Jesus.  Tho  filled  by  his 
mind,  irradiated  by  hia  heart,  and  domi. 
nated  by  his  wtll,  it  had  its  limitations  as 
environment.  It  could  not  prevent  Judas 
from  becoming  a  traitor.  It  was  the  best 
environment  in  tho  world,  it  was  mighty, 
but   it   was   not   almighty. 

Look  at  it  on  the  other  side,  on  the  side 
of  the  bad  environment. 

There  is  the  belief  of  certain  of  the  early 
Christians  that  Jesus  after  his  death  de- 
scended into  hades  and  preached  hia  gospel 
to  the  lost  souls  there.  That  is  a  pretty  lud 
environment  for  Jesus  to  enter;  yoa  can 
not  conceive  of  a  more  powerful  evil  environ- 
ment than  hell.  Bad  as  it  vras,  it  did  not 
convert  him  from  goodness  to  wickedness. 

Those  of  you  who  know  the  history  of 
Israel  will  recall  the  story  of  the  court  of 
Jezebel,  in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt.  There  it 
waa  with  the  four  hundred  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  corruption  of  every  kind.  What  ■ 
mighty  environment!  And  yet  the  great 
prophet  Elijah  stood  out  against  it.  He 
thought  he  was  the  only  one,  and  had  to  be 
reminded  that  there  were  seven  thousand 
who  bad  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Here 
was  this  crushing  evil  environment,  and 
souls  living  a  clean,  honorable,  righteous 
life  in  it 

The  court  of  Herod  is  another  example. 
Herod  viae  one  of  the  wickedest  and  foulest 
of   monarchs.     In  that  court  was  John  the 
Baptist,  prophet  -•-■•■ 
living,  rebuking 
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for  it,  yet  while  he  lived,  he  lived  in  thAt 
evil  environment  a  noble  life. 

The  court  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is 
another  example.  Here  was  a  fascinating 
woman,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
that  ever  lived.  Everything  that  she  did 
was  BO  beautifully  done  that  people  wanted 
to  say  it  was  good  even  when  it  was  bad. 
She  was  a  woman  whose  beauty  and  charm 
abolished  moral  distinctions  and  almost  took 
away  the  power  of  criticism.  Her  court 
and  her  practises  and  her  devices  were  all 
against  the  good  of  her  people.  Even  that 
environment  did  not  prevent  John  Knox 
from  standing  up  like  a  mountain  of  the 
Lord.  It  did  not  prevent  others  from  gath- 
ering under  his  banner.  It  could  not  silence 
the  voice  that  was  like  a  trumpet,  that  was 
worth  t9A  thousand  men. 

These  are  examples  of  what  I  mean.  En- 
vironment is  never  almighty,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil.  If  the  social  ideal  is  the  only 
ideal,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  man  in 
a  good  environment  and  he  will  be  made 
good.  Goodness  by  its  nature  can  not  be 
manufactured  from  without;  we  should  all 
be  rogues  at  heart,  however  much  under 
law,  if  we  did  not  have  i>er8onal  insight, 
personal  appreciation,  personal  love,  person, 
al  devotion.  This  is  fundamental.  The 
gospel  that  what  you  and  I  need  is  to  be  in 
a  good  environment  is  one-sided;  its  one- 
sidedness  is  disastrous  to  you  and  me.  The 
gospel  that  all  the  evil  we  have  in  our  lives 
is  to  be  laid  on  the  back  of  the  environment 
is  again  one-sided,  and  is  nothing  short  of 
a  calamity  to  the  wrongdoer. 

I  admit  at  once  the  very  great  power  of 
environment;  that  we  all  know.  But  I  con- 
tend  that  environment  is  never  able  to  make 
good  those  who  want  to  be  bad;  it  is  never 
able  to  make  those  bad  who  want  to  be 
good.  I  beseech  you,  look  at  this  business. 
I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  young  men  in  my 
life,  I  have  been  in  all  sorts  of  environ- 
ments, and  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  en- 
vironment that  compelled  a  man  to  be  good 
who  wanted  to  be  bad,  or  that  compelled  a 
man  to  be  bad  who  wanted  to  be  good; 
never.  I  regard  it  as  an  insult  to  a 
man's  character,  if  he  has  any,  to  say 
that  he  owes  it  all  to  environment;  that 
is  a  fundamental  lie.  And  again  I  regard 
it  as  the  comfort  of  a  sneak  to  a  sneak  when 
men  are  excused  for  the  evil  that  they  have 
done     because     of     their     ''circumstances." 


There   is  no  meaner  gospel  preached  than 
that  anywhere  in  the  world. 

II.  Turn  to  the  next  point  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  social  ideal  shall  be  comple- 
mented by  the  personal  ideal. 

Take  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  lost  son. 
He  was  in  a  most  excellent  environment, 
his  father's  home;  but  he  broke  out  into 
the  wide  world.  Why  did  het  Beeause  he 
wanted  to.  He  thought  the  better  good 
was  out  there.  His  home  was  stale,  flat, 
unprofitable.  He  wanted  to  see  the  world, 
he  was  eager  for  a  good  time,  he  desired 
to  manage  his  own  life.  You  say  that  he 
was  foolish.  But  when  he  started  out  he 
thought  he  was  wise,  and  he  followed  what 
ho  regarded  as  his  wisdom.  The  discipline 
of  his  life  made  him  see  in  retrospect  that 
he  had  been  foolish.  Very  well;  but  he 
broke  out  from  the  good  environment  into 
what  he  later  called  the  bad  environment, 
and  when  his  discipline  had  opened  his  eyes, 
what  was  the  first  thing  that  he  saidt  *1 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  father."  There 
was  the  good  environment  waiting  for  him, 
hospitable,  tender,  sympathetic,  with  a  wel- 
come back;  but  it  could  not  compel  him  to 
come  back.  It  was  the  assertion  of  his  own 
indestructible  freedom  that  brought  him 
back. 

There  is  the  temptation  of  Jesus.  What 
preserved  his  integrity  all  through  that 
great  trial  f  You  reply,  his  early  educa- 
tion. He  was  brought  up  in  the  most 
beautiful  way  by  his  mother;  he  loved  his 
mother,  and  she  steeped  him  in  the  noblest 
traditions  of  his  race.  No  doubt.  Then 
as  a  young  man  he  had  a  great  many 
wondrous  thoughts  about  good  and  in  re- 
volt  against  evil.  Again  no  doubt.  And 
there  was  his  belief  in  God  and  the  con- 
tact between  the  Infinite  and  his  spirit.  No 
doubt.  All  that  is  true,  but  all  that  to- 
gether does  not  explain  the  business  that 
he  kept  his  integrity  sound  and  true  through 
trial  after  trial  and  appeal  after  appeal  of 
the  wicked  world.  It  was  the  will  applying 
early  training,  youthful  ideals,  all  helps  of 
every  sort  from  man  and  from  God,  from 
contemporary  life  and  from  history;  his 
creative  will  was  essential,  and  the  issue 
was  a  personal  issue. 

No  parent  can  make  a  son  good  against 
his  will.  He  ihay  be  given  the  best  early 
training,  and  be  surrounded  with  the  best 
books,    and    be    provided    with    the    best 
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friends,  and  still  there  is  something  in  that 
boj  that  is  his,  that  is  he.  He  can  break 
out  of  it  all,  and  all  that  jou  ean  say  of 
the  environment  is  that  it  reduces  the  prob- 
ability of  moral  disaster.  But  we  must  say 
again,  no  father  ean  make  his  son  good; 
if  he  could,  the  goodness,  it  must  be  added, 
that  is  compulsion  would  not  be  good.  Free 
choice,  free  devx>tion  to  the  eternal  good; 
otherwise  there  is  no  good.  No  teacher,  no 
friend,  can  compel  goodness,  the  one  in  his 
pupil,  the  other  in  his  friend.  No,  no; 
there  is  a  personal  equation,  there  is  a 
personal  power;  that  deep  accountability 
of  the  soul,  the  creative  source  of  all  char- 
aeter,  lies  within. 

Looking  back  over  life  I  should  repudiate, 
and  I  should  repudiate  in  the  name  of  every 
struggler  for  an  honest  manhood  I  have 
ever  known,  the  gospel  that  without  personal 
initiative,  sustained,  often  agonized,  char- 
acter can  be  won  in  this  world,  '^e  have 
not  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin";  there  is  the  heroic,  the  divine,  appeal. 
Here  are  reality  and  life  as  we  know 
them. 

The  social  gospel  gives  you  a  great 
glamor.  What  we  want  is  triumph  over 
lust,  dishonor,  and  shame  of  every  kind 
now;  we  want  to  win  fairness,  reasonable- 
ness, integrity,  fidelity,  a  useful  life  now. 
Bring  the  universe  to  help,  if  you  can,  but 
do  not  cloud  the  issue.  It  is  yours  and  it 
is  mine,  and  our  failure  is  finally  a  personal 
failure,  our  victory  is  a  personal  victory. 
Let  no  social  '<Qlory  hallelujah''  cloud  the 
solemn  personal  issue;  society  can  not  do 
for  me  what  I  was  made  to  do  for  myself. 
Let  there  be  no  substitution  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  a  thousand  years  hence 
for  the  interior  harmony,  the  honor,  and  no- 
bility that  I,  through  personal  exertion, 
aided  by  the  universe,  may  win  here  and 
now. 

Jesus  unites  both  gospels  with  incompar- 
able power.  He  is  a  supreme  socialist;  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  redeemed  society, 
with  all  its  powers  flung  round  the  individ- 
ual life.  Then  again,  Jesus  cries,  ''Save 
yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation." 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence, 
and  you  have  to  fight  your  way  into  it.  It 
IS  the  second  side  that  I  think  needs  the 
emphasis  to-day.  I  sometimes  listen  to 
speakers  who  seem  to  think  that  if  we  only 
had  a  social  apparatus  which  evened  every- 


thing up,  we  should  all  be  just,  all  love  the 
right  things,  all  be  sweet-hearted  brothers, 
and  everything  would  be  lovely.  I  do  not 
say  that  distribution  is  right  as  it  is  to-day; 
but  I  do  say  this,  that  you  can  never  make 
character  by  machinery.  Suppose  that  de- 
grees were  granted  to  college  men,  that 
summa  cum  laude  were  given  to  every  one, 
no  matter  what  his  standing  or  his  rank; 
how  long  would  that  kind  of  civilization 
stand  in  competition  with  another  that  en- 
courages the  winning  of  merit,  of  power  of 
every  variety,  that  endeavors  to  push  devel- 
opment to  the  highest  pitch? 

III.  Jesus  said  the  way  to  the  social  gos- 
pel  is  through  the  individual.  Bedeemed 
men  individually,  working  together,  bring 
on  the  kingdom.  If  a  man  is  faithful  and 
serviceable,  honest,  efficient,  clean  within, 
true  without,  is  he  not  the  best  kind  of  a 
social  servant? 

I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  in  pro- 
f oundest  sympathy  with  all  efforts  of  a  re- 
ligious character  to  help  the  community,  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  distinctly  do  not 
like  to  hear:  I  do  not  like  to  hear  these 
efforts  called  "religious"  at  the  ezi>ense  of 
others.  A  good  father,  a  good  conductor, 
a  good  brakeman,  a  good  sailor,  a  man  in 
office  of  any  kind,  with  a  definite  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  world  a  service,  who  does 
it  like  a  man,  puts  character  into  it,  and 
makes  it  elevate  his  soul  in  the  doing  of 
it,  that  man  is  to  me  an  apostle  of  religion. 
Whoever  standing  at  his  task,  man  or  wo- 
man, anywhere  in  the  world,  does  it  well, 
does  it  honorably,  puts  conscience  into  it, 
gets  character  from  it,  that  individual  is  in 
my  judgment  a  great  social  servant. 

When  I  was  in  Athens  I  went,  as  all 
travelers  do,  to  the  Acropolis.  I  looked  at 
the  marvelous  Parthenon,  and  saw  a  little 
temple  nearby  called  the  Erechtheum.  The 
roof  of  that  beautiful  temple  is  supported 
by  a  line  of  Caryatids  running  round  the 
temple,  majestic  female  figures,  draped, 
each  standing  solemnly  under  the  burden 
placed  upon  her  own  head.  Every  Caryatid 
bears  her  own  burden.  There  she  stands, 
solemn,  under  the  weight  placed  upon  her 
head  as  her  duty;  on  either  side  another  is 
doing  the  same  thing.  Thus  they  run  round 
the  temple,  and  the  individual  burden  mul- 
tiplied has  for  its  result  that  the  roof  of 
the  temple  is  sustained. 

The  way  in  which  to  support  a  Christian 
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civilization  is  for  each  individual  to  stand 
under  and  bear  up  his  own  burden.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  if  we  drop  out  of  the  place 
that  is  ours.  Each  individual  in  his  own 
place,  under  his  own  burden,  all  together 
supporting  the  temple  of  God,  every  indi- 
vidual service  a  sure  contribution  to  a  social 


service;  that  is  my  social  gospeL  Any 
other  way  into  light  is  hidden  from  me.  I 
can  see  no  other  way  of  bringing  on  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  this:  every  individual 
must  resolve  to  stand  under  evermore,  in 
all  solemnity,  in  silent  majesty,  and  with 
sublime  content,  his  own  burden. 


THE  INESCAPABLE  NATURE  OF  SIN 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Davidson,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


My  9in  U  ever  before  me, — Ps.  51:3. 

Divine  forgiveness  of  sin  does  not  produce 
human  forgetfulness  of  sin.  Twelve  months 
had  passed  since  David  committed  his  crimes 
against  Bathsheba  and  Uriah.  What  a  year 
it  must  have  been  I  Had  he  been  accustomed 
tu  commit  such  deeds  he  would  probably 
have  been  very  little  disturbed.  But  David 
had  a  sensitive  soul.  He  could  speak  great 
words  in  praise  of  purity.  He  practised, 
in  a  manner  which  few  perhaps  have  fol- 
lowed, forbearance  toward  his  great  enemy. 
He  loved  the  Lord;  he  talked  to  the  Lord; 
he  sang  about  the  Lord.  When  he  finally 
poured  out  his  prayer  of  penitence  he 
acknowledged  that  his  sins  had  been  com- 
mitted against  the  Lord.  And  so,  loving 
purity,  loving  his  fellows,  loving  God  as  he 
did,  what  agonies  of  mind  he  must  have 
experienced  during  that  year  in  which  he 
expressed  no  repentance  for  what  he  had 
done!  The  thirty-second  psalm  will  furnish 
an  insight  into  his  feelings.  ''When  I  kept 
silence,  my  bones  waxed  old  through  my 
roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day  and 
night  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me;  my 
moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  sum- 
mer." Terrible,  indeed,  is  the  grief  which 
can  not  express  itself  in  tears. 

"And  the  Lord  sent  Nathan  unto  David." 
Not  merely  does  the  Lord  require  repen- 
tance; he  also  provides  the  instrument 
through  which  we  shall  be  brought  to  re- 
X>entance.  So  Nathan  came  with  his  pro- 
nouncements of  guilt  and  punishment.  "Thou 
art  the  man  .  .  .  therefore  the  sword  shall 
never  depart  from  thy  house  ...  I  will 
raise  up  evil  against  thee  out  of  thine  own 
house  .  .  .  the  child  also  that  is  born  unto 
thee  shall  surely  die."  The  steeled  heart 
of  the  sinner  broke.    "I  have  sinned  against 


the  Lord,"  he  said.  "The  Lord  also  hath 
put  away  thy  sin,"  replied  Nathan.  "And 
the  Lord  struck  the  child  .  .  .  and  it  came 
to  pass  on  the  seventh  day  that  the  child 
died."  Then  it  was,  after  all  these  events, 
that  the  king  poured  out  his  heart  in  this 
great  penitential  psalm  from  which  our  text 
is  taken.  He  finds  himself  forgiven,  but 
he  also  finds  he  can  not  forget.  "My  sin  is 
ever  before  me." 

Our  memories  are  eternal.  God  blots  out 
our  transgressions,  but  he  does  not  blot  out 
our  recollections.  He  "remembers  our  sins 
against  us  no  more,"  but  we  remember 
them.  "Son,  remember,"  said  Abraham  to 
Dives,  calling  attention  to  things  which  had 
transpired  while  the  latter  had  lived  in  this 
world.  And  in  eternity  Dives  could  recall 
the  things  of  time. 

Our  national  and  our  state  governments 
have  what  they  call  "conscience  funds,"  rep- 
resenting smns  of  money  which  have  been 
sent  to  them  from  erstwhile  defaulters,  who 
in  this  manner  desire  to  relieve  their  eon- 
sciences  of  the  stain  of  robbery.  Usually 
these  sums  are  anonymously  sent,  indicating 
that  the  repentance  is  not  thoroughly  gen- 
uine, but  one  thing  is  clearly  indieated---the 
sinner  has  not  forgotten  his  sin.  We  know 
of  a  man  who  traveled  from  the  city  of 
Denver  to  an  obscure  town  in  an  Eastern 
State  that  he  might  repay  two  business 
firms  from  whom  he  had  stolen  a  few  articles 
more  than  twenty  years  before  when  passing 
through  the  town  with  a  "show."  He  stated 
that  he  had  been  converted  and  desired  to 
make  restitution.  He  need  not  have  feared 
the  "clutches  of  the  law,"  for  both  business 
houses  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  none  of  the 
members  of  the  families  concerned  knew 
anything  about  the  matter.  But  he  could 
not  escape  the  memories  of  his  past  sins. 
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He  was  forgiven,  but  he  could  not  forget. 
How  necessary  to  keep  the  present  clean 
for  the  sake  of  our  mental  and  moral  com- 
fort in  the  days  which  are  yet  to  come! 

When  Macbeth  was  seeking  to  bring  him- 
self  to  the  proper  mental  attitude  necessary 
to  the  slaying  of  Duncan  he  said  that  it 
would  be  well  to  do  it  quickly  if  the  assassi- 
nation ''could  trammel  up  the  consequence." 
If  the  blow  which  killed  his  kinsman  would 
be  the  end  of  the  matter  in  this  life  he  would 
be  willing  to  "jump  the  life  to  come."  "But 
in  these  cases/'  he  adds,  "we  still  have  judg- 
ment here."  If  we  teach  bloody  instruc- 
tions, they  but  return  to  "plague  the  in- 
ventor." "Even-handed  justice  commends 
the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice  to 
our  own  lips."  And  the  mental  tortures 
which  were  always  with  him  after  the  deed 
was  done  are  sufficient  indication  that  he 
knew  whereof  he  spoke. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  we  "have  our  heaven  or  our  hell 
on  earth,"  tho  that  is  only  a  partial  state- 
ment of  truth.  Someone  has  said,  "Of  our 
pleasant  sins  God  makes  whips  to  scourge 
us."  Sometimes  we  think  of  sins'  punish- 
ments as  tho  they  were  haphazard.  Punish- 
ment is  a  very  logical  thing,  being  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  the  sin.  It  is  the  "wages 
of  sin."  It  is  not  meted  out  as  are  the 
sentences  imposed  by  a  court  upon  culprits 
before  the  law,  to  whom  there  is  given  a 
definite  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for 
each  offense  committed.  Sin's  punishment 
is  an  ever-present  torment,  and,  while  it  may 
lose  something  of  its  poignancy  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  knowledge  of  it  will  be 
always  with  us,  and,  if  our  souls  be  at  <''' 
sensitive,  will  even  at  the  last  "bite  like  a 
serpent,  and  sting  like  an  adder." 

Those  who  cry  out  against  what  they  call 
the  '^inconsistency"  of  the  thought  of  pun- 
ishment and  the  thought  of  a  God  of  love 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  sin  is  its  own 
punisher.  God  hath  no  "pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked."  It  is  "evil  that  shall 
slay  the  wicked." 

What  punishment  it  is  to  have  always  the 
consciousness  of  our  sins!  There  are  per- 
sons who  want  to  live  in  environments  far 
more  pleasant  than  those  which  are  theirs; 
who  want  to  enter  the  sanctuaries  of  God; 
who  desire  to  worship  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness;  who  wish  to  mingle  with 
the  redeemed  of  earth;   yet  they  are   ex. 


eluded,  not  by  Divine  decree  nor  by  human 
exclusion,  and  are  held  aloof  by  the  ever- 
present  knowledge  of  their  sins.  "Shame 
hath  covered  their  faces."  A  man  whom  I 
know  stood  by  the  outside  of  a  church 
window  one  evening  listening  to  the  words 
of  the  preacher  speaking  within.  The  man 
was  a  member  of  that  church;  the  preacher 
was  a  former  pastor,  who  had  returned  for 
a  brief  visit  with  his  former  parishioners. 
The  man  on  the  outside,  during  this  pastor's 
residence  in  that  community,  had  not  been 
associated  with  the  church,  but  had  lived 
a  careless,  debauched  life.  But  the  grace 
of  God  had  reached  him  in  the  interim.  Yet 
he  did  not  go  into  the  church  that  night. 
Why?  He  acknowledged  afterwards  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  go  in  because  the  speaker 
had  known  him  only  in  his  evil  days.  God 
had  forgiven,  but  the  man  still  remembered. 
His  sins  were  "ever  before"  him. 

The  punishment  meted  out  to  the  "ancient 
mariner"  who  killed  the  albatross,  the  bird 
which  the  sailors  looked  upon  as  the  bringer 
of  favorable  winds,  was  that  he  should  wear 
the  dead  bird  about  his  neck.  So  sin  hangs 
its  carrion  upon  us,  and  "instead  of  sweet 
smell  there  shall  be  stink."  Upon  the 
marble  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  there  is  represented  a 
touching  scene.  When  he  was  a  lad  he  was 
asked  by  his  sick  father  to  take  some  books 
to  Uttoxeter,  and  sell  them  in  the  market- 
place. He  refused  to  go.  When  he  was  at 
the  peak  of  his  fame,  fifty  years  later,  he 
journeyed  to  Uttoxeter,  and  with  head  un- 
covered, stood  for  an  hour  in  a  pouring  rain 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  old  book-stall 
had  stood.  This  is  the  scene  portrayed  upon 
his  monument.  Penitence  procured  pardon, 
but  could  not  remove  the  memory  of  his  sin. 

The  Bev.  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  in  Haw- 
thorne's tale.  The  Scarlet  Letter,  who  is  the 
father  of  the  illegitimate  child  Pearl,  born 
to  Hester  Prynne,  after  seven  years  of 
mental  and  spiritual  torture  at  last  under- 
takes to  declare  his  guilt.  He  mounts  the 
pillory  in  the  market-place,  the  same  upon 
which  Hester  had  stood  with  the  great  scar- 
let letter  "A"  upon  her  clothing,  thus  pro- 
claiming her  an  adulteress.  He  summons 
Hester  and  the  child  to  his  side.  He  cries 
to  the  throng,  "At  last  I  stand  upon  the 
spot  where,  seven  years  since,  I  should  have 
stood."  He  calls  upon  them  to  behold  the 
scarlet  letter  which  Hester  wears.     He  re- 
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minds  them  that  they  have  shuddered  at  it. 
''But,"  he  says/'  there  stood  one  in  the 
midst  of  you,  at  whose  brand  of  sin  and 
infamy  ye  have  not  shuddered!  It  was  on 
him!  God's  eye  beheld  it!  The  angels  were 
forever  pointing  at  it!  The  devil  knew  it 
well  .  .  .  But  he  (himself)  hid  it  cunningly 
from  men  .  .  .  Now,  at  the  death  hour  he 
stands  up  before  you!  He  bids  you  look 
again  at  Hester's  letter!  He  tells  you  that 
with  all  its  mysterious  horror,  it  is  but  the 
shadow  of  what  he  bears  on  his  own  breast. 
.  .  .  Stand  any  here  that  question  Gh>d'8 
judgment  on  a  sinner f  Behold! — behold  a 
dreadful  witness  of  it!"  Tearing  away  the 
ministerial  band  from  his  breast  he  reveals 
to  the  people  upon  his  own  breast,  burned 
into  its  very  flesh,  a  great  scarlet  letter  "A." 
Then  the  people  knew  the  partner  in  Hes- 
ter's sin — their  own  minister.  What  a  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  our  text  that  sin  is 
its  own  punisher! 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  such  a  condition? 
Is  there  ''balm  in  Gileadf"  Is  there  "a 
physician  there  f"  Thanks  be  unto  God, 
there  is  balm;  there  is  a  physician.  Get 
your  sins  under  the  grace  of  God;  under 
the  blood  of  Christ !  This  is  the  only  remedy. 
Even  then  you  can  not  forget  them,  but  their 
keenness  will  be  lost  in  the  overwhelming 


joy  of  deliverance.  "Beauty  for  ashes;  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning;  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness";  these  all 
shall  be  g^ven.  Tet  the  ashes  may  still  be 
seen — ^but  in  their  rightful  place  upon  the 
rubbish  heap!  "Saved  at  last/'  says  the 
sinner  as  he  feels  the  father's  arms  about 
him,  and  looks  into  the  joyful  faces  of  the 
welcoming  neighbors.  But  he  does  not  for- 
get the  experiences  of  the  far-off  land.  Yet, 
thank  God,  it  is  a  "far  country!"  The 
branch  from  the  tree  of  love  thrown  into 
the  waters  of  bitterness  does  not  remove  the 
waters;  it  merely  makes  them  sweet. 

Over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  study  of  Jdia 
Newton,  who  had  spent  so  many  wild,  sinful 
years,  and  who  had  sunk  so  low  in  life  a< 
to  seem  to  be  beyond  redemption,  but  whom 
the  grace  of  God  could,  and  did,  reach,  there 
hung,  placed  there  by  himself,  a  framed 
text :  "Thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast 
a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee."  You  see  its 
double  signiflcance — ^remembrance  of  sin, 
yet  redemption  from  sin.  "I  was  before  a 
blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  injuri- 
ous,"  said  Paul,  "but  I  obtained  mercy, 
because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief." 
With  him  let  us  shout,  "Thanks  be  onto 
God  for  his  unspeakable  gift!" 


THE  GLASS  OF  FASHION' 


Ye  ahaU  eonceive  chaff;  ye  shaU  bring  forth 
stubble t — ^Isa.  33:11. 

And  wisdom  and  knowledge  $haU  be  the 
stabUUy  of  thy  times/— Isa.  33:6. 

Woe  vnto  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for 
help;  and  stay  on  horses  and  trust  tn 
chariots  because  they  are  many;  and  in 
horsemen  because  they  are  very  strong; 
but  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord! — Isa.  31:1. 

Who  is  not  concerned,  like  Isaiah  of  old, 
about  the  drifting  tendency  of  this  agef 
What  preacher  has  not  known  the  loose 
moorings  in  his  particular  harbor  f  The 
tide  is  going  out  and  the  old  anchors  are 
breaking  loose.  "The  ancient,  outworn  Puri- 
tanic traditions  of  right  and  wrong"  are 
being  scrapped  along  with  many  things, 
since  the  war.  "It  is  a  drift  age,"  the 
Glass  of  Fashion  says. 

We  find  the  same  thing  in  this  great  book 


as  we  find  in  Modem  Tendencies  in  Sculp- 
ture, only  in  different  fields.  Where  Mr. 
Taft  is  concerned  alone  with  his  own  art, 
this  book  is  concerned  with  the  world  of 
morals  and  spiritualities. 

The  world  of  painting  is  finding  its 
"drift  age"  expression  in  the  cubist  school; 
the  world  of  poetry  in  its  vers  libre  school; 
the  world  of  sculpture  in  bizarre  work  ^diich 
has  forgotten  the  "hint  of  eternity";  the 
social  world  in  its  "flappers"  and  its  Mar- 
got  Asquith  and  its  6olonel  Beppington's 
Diary;  and  the  political  world  in  its  Bol- 
shevism. 

It  is  exactly  like  the  age  when  Isaiah 
thundered  his  denunciations  against  sin.  He 
used  different  figures  of  speech  in  his  warn- 
ings. He  talked  of  a  people  who  had  got- 
ten to  trusting  in  horses'  legs  and  chariots; 
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and  what  be  was  denouncing  was  an  age 
that  was  tmsting  in  materialism. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  which 
this  unknown  author  so  strongly  designates 
as  a  "drift  age."  He  sets  forth  the  spirit 
of  the  present  age  first  as  the  result  of 
Darwinism: 

Darwinism  not  only  justifies  the  sensu- 
alist at  the  trough  and  fashion  at  her  glass ; 
it  justifies  Prussianism  at  the  cannon,  and 
Bolshevism  at  the  prison  door. 

It  is  dear  to  this  writer  that  the  expla- 
nation for  the  present  "drift  age''  is  that 
it  has  sold  its  soul  to  a  materialistic  con. 
eeption  of  life.  Anything  goes  with  this 
kind  of  a  philosophy. 

The  second  way  in  which  this  writer  sets 
forth  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  in  a  group  of 
stinging  phrases. 

The  first  phrase  that  he  uses,  as  I  have 
said,  is  that  the  age  is  "a  drift  age.''  We 
are  like  derelicts  on  the  sea  of  life.  We 
have  no  moral  harbors;  no  anchors  to  God; 
no  moorings  to  morality  even.  This  phrase 
can  be  applied  to  every  phase  of  life  in  a 
modem  city.  It  can  be  applied  to  young 
life,  to  business  life,  to  international  life, 
and  to  religious  and  church  life.  No  age 
bnt  a  "drift  age"  could  produce  a  Fatty 
Arbuekle  orgy,  a  Stillman  divorce  case,  and 
a  Kennedy  murder  all  in  the  same  month. 
Something  has  been  thrown  away.  The  pilot 
has  been  dismissed  and  we  are  near  the 
rocks.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  book  and 
its  warning. 

The  second  phrase  that  is  used  to  bum 
this  danger  into  our  hearts  is  a  phrase  that 
reads,  "We  are  talking  nonsense  on  the  edge 
of  an  abyss."  To  bolster  up  his  statement 
he  uses  a  quotation  from  Alfred  Noyes 
which  shoots  the  matter  into  the  souls  of 
an  audience  as  a  thousand  words  of  prose 
will  never  do.  It  is  Isaianic  in  its  strength 
and  simplicity: 

The  cymbals  crash 

And  the  dancers  walk 
With  long,  silk  stockings 

And  arms  of  chalk; 
Butterfly  skirts 

And  white  breasts  bare 
And  shadows  of  dead  men 

Watching   them   there  1 

It  is  an  awful  picture  that  these  two 
writers  set  before  us  but  it  is  an  accurate 
picture.  Only  Isaiah  could  have  made  it 
stronger. 

One  of  the  most  awful  indictments  the 


book  makes  is  that  this  is  an  age  when  love 
is  degraded.  He  quotes  from  Mrs.  Asquith's 
Diary  and  Colonel  Reppington's  Diary,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  more  specifically  later, 
to  prove  that  love  means  little,  any  more,  in 
life  especially  among  certain  social  groups. 
Old-fashioned  love  and  loyalty  of  man  to  wo- 
man is  sneered  at  and  laughed  out  of  court. 

Almost  the  whole  tendency  of  fashion 
in  this  matter  is  toward  the  degradation 
of  love.  Almost  every  influence  it  possesses, 
80  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  brought  to 
bear  on  love  with  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 
grading what  the  sentimentalists  only  pro- 
faned. 

Then  he  explains  the  cause  of  the  widely 
prevalent  domestic  unhappiness  of  the 
world : 

"Domestic  unhappiness  is  a  consequence 
of  wrong  thinkine  in  society.  Wrong  think- 
ing  is  fatal  to  right  living."  "The  woman 
who  knocks  about,"  he  says,  has  superseded 
'^the  particular  woman,"  and  this  is  danger 
to  love  and  home.  "There  can  be  no  time," 
says  Lord  Jeffrey,  "in  which  the  purity  of 
female  character  can  fail  to  be  of  the  first 
importance  to  every  community." 

And  so  this  flaming  mind  sees  the  age  as 
an  age  of  "the  degradation  of  love,"  an  age 
that  is  a  "drift  age";  an  age  that  is  "talk- 
ing nonsense  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss." 

In  addition  to  these  virile  phrases,  the 
author  tries  to  make  us  see  the  age  in  which 
we  are  living  through  printing  extracts 
from  two  diaries,  one  of  which  is  that  of 
Colonel  Beppington  and  another  that  of 
Margot  Asquith.  Colonel  Reppington's 
Diary  is  filled  with  the  trivial,  if  not  the 
vulgar  and  lewd.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
diary  of  the  great  World  War,  but  to  read 
it  one  would  hardly  know  that  men  were 
killed  by  millions  and  human  destinies  were 
at  stake  and  that  men  were  fighting  for 
home,  children,  country,  honor,  and  the 
world's  hope  for  democratic  life. 

Colonel  Beppington  seems  to  see  nothing 
that  happens  save  the  manner  in  which  a 
certain  widow's  bodice  is  dressed  and  how 
late  she  stayed  up  at  night  and  how  many 
"rags"  they  attended  together.  One  critic 
called  Colonel  Beppington's  Diary  "A 
Worm's  Eye  View  of  the  War"  and  that 
about  sums  it  all  up.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  an  educated  man  alive 
in  the  world  who  could  actually  write  such 
a  diary  and  who  could  find  an  audience  for 
it  and  a  publisher  to  publish  it.  This  is 
the  great  indictment  of  the  age. 
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The  other  diary  that  he  uses  to  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  the  day  is  that  of  Margot 
Asquith.  This  diary  appeared  first  in  the 
Metropolitan  Magagine  in  America.  It  is 
the  frank,  open  story  of  a  woman  who  holds 
back  nothing  from  the  public  gase.  Even 
the  i>angs  of  motherhood  are  not  held  too 
sacred  to  lay  out  before  the  brasen  gaze  of 
all  who  may  wish  to  see.  Her  escapades, 
her  licenses,  which  are  said  to  have  caused 
the  downfall  of  the  Asquith  ministry,  are 
brazenly  set  before  all  the  world  to  see.  The 
author  of  this  book  calls  her  ''The  Grand- 
mother of  the  Flapper,"  which  is  a  hard 
saying  but  a  true  one;  a  saying  that  cuts 
its  way  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
These  phrases  and  these  two  diaries  are  used 
to  set  forth  the  degradation  of  the  age. 

It  is  a  tremendous  indictment  of  mater- 
ialism and  sin. 

With  these  phrases  and  these  two  diaries 
in  his  hands  as  bludgeons,  the  preacher  who 
can  not  flay  sin  and  knock  its  head  in  and 
leave  it  a  battered  and  broken  ruin  ought 
to  quit  preaching.  These  tremendous  phras- 
es and  these  two  licentious  diaries  full  of 
slime  and  crawling  things  give  him  a  new 
vehicle  to  show  on  what  ''treacherous 
ground"  the  world  is  living  to-day. 

One  can  preach  a  thousand  sermons  and 
not  find  so  vivid  a  way  to  set  forth  the 
need  of  an  age  or  of  an  individual  as 
through  the  striking  illustrations  and  pic- 
tures and  characters  of  this  wonderful  book. 

The  first  need  of  the  age  is  respect  for 
home  and  love. 

Then  the  author  makes  a  vivid  contrast 
between  Mrs.  Asquith  and  Mrs.  Gladstone. 
He  tells  how  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  just  as 
vivacious  as  Mrs.  Asquith;  just  as  charm- 
ing personally;  just  as  beautiful  physically; 
but  what  a  quiet  reserve  and  dignity  she 
had;  what  a  deep  sense  of  God  there  was 
in  her  heart;  and  what  a  strength  she  was 
to  Gladstone  in  his  public  life! 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  incidents  set 
forth  was  the  habit  of  the  Gladstones  of 
going  each  morning  to  a  little  church  to 
start  the  day  off  with  worship.  The  author 
tells  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  did  this 
for  years,  walking  a  mile  to  the  church  each 
morning  before  he  went  to  Parliament. 

Then  the  author  tells  of  that  beautiful 
custom  the  Gladstones  had  of  rescuing  fal- 
len women  and  taking  them  into  their  home 
in  order  to  rehabilitate  the  lives  of  these 


modern  Magdalenes.  One  night  Gladstone 
was  out  on  such  an  errand  alone.  A  friend 
saw  him  with  a  harlot.  He  begged  him  to 
let  her  go,  fearing  that  if  he  were  seen  his 
enemies  might  use  it  against  him  politically. 
Gladstone  refused  to  listen.  Then  the 
friend  said,  '"What  will  Mrs.  Gladstone  say 
about  her?"  Gladstone  answered,  "It  is  to 
Mrs.  Gladstone  that  I  am  taking  her." 

In  contrasting  the  Gladstones  with  the 
Asquiths  the  author  shows  that  one  of  the 
needs  of  this  age,  which  is  deeper  than  all 
other  needs,  is  the  need  of  good  homes  and 
a  deeper  reverence  for  love  in  home  life. 

Then  he  contrasts  Colonel  Reppington 
with  Goethe  the  poet.  He  tells  how  Goethe 
started  off  in  a  frivolous  way  of  living  but 
how  something  happened  in  his  young  life, 
and  he  found  that,  while  he  was  frivolous 
at  the  circumference,  he  was  good  at  the 
heart  of  him.  He  uses  a  phrase  with  ref- 
erence to  Goethe  which  sums  up  all  that  he 
wants  to  set  forth  in  his  contrast  of  Goethe 
and  Reppington  and  that  is  that  "Goethe 
had  an  inner  earnestness." 

That  is  what  this  age  needs.  It  needs 
an  "inner  earnestness,"  which  it  can  not 
have  with  a  materialistic  conception  of  life 
and  living. 

But  these  things  are  not  enough  accord- 
ing to  this  writer.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  new  regard  for  home;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  "inner  earnestness"  about  life 
and  things  in  general.  The  world  can  not 
live  without  these  changes.  But  there  is 
something  else  needed  to  save  the  age. 

Edith  Cavell  said  when  they  were  about 
to  kill  her,  "Patriotism  is  not  enough."  And 
so  this  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
to  save  this  age  "morality  is  not  enough." 
There  must  be  something  higher  and  deeper 
than  morality.    There  must  be  God.    He  says: 

Man  is  a  creature  most  dear  to  God.  He 
is  a  citizen  of  a  universe  that  is  infinite. 
He  is  the  child  of  a  duration  that  is  eternal 
He  can  not  be  dislodged  from  infinity  and 
eternity  any  more  than  a  day  can  be  dis- 
lodged from  a  year.  Loyalty  to  his  moral 
nature  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
his  destiny,  but  his  true  happiness  lies  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  faculties.  Until 
he  comprehends  the  greatness  of  his  glory 
and  the  unimaginable  splendors  of  his  in- 
heritance, he  must  be  a  creature  of  unrest 
and  ever  greater  confusion. 

Now  in  this  is  the  excellency  of  man, 
that  he  is  made  capable  of  a  eommunion 
with  his  Maker,  and,  because  capable  of  it, 
is  unsatisfied  without  it  I 
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Linking  this  book  up  with  prophecies  of 
Isaiah;  with  his  denunciation  of  sin  and 
materialism;  with  his  thunderings  against 
the  Margot  Asqniths  and  the  Colonel  Bep- 
pingtons  of  his  day,  the  preacher  has  a 
dramatic  book  presentation  of  sin  and  ma- 
terialism, and  the  remedj  for  the  ''drift 
age*'  is  religion  and  Christ  and  God. 

I  have  seldom  attempted  a  book  sermon 
that  has  so  gripped  the  hearts  of  my  people 
as  the  sermon  on  this  great  book  The  GUus 
of  Fashion  with  its  vivid  picture  of  the  sin 
of  the  day  and  its  remedy  for  that  sin; 
with  its  cutting  and  its  biting  phrases;  "a 
drift  age,"  "an  age  of  the  degradation  of 


love,"  an  "age  when  we  are  talking  nonsense 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyss";  and  its  age  of 
"the  woman  about  town."  And  then  its 
powerful  phrases  which  suggest  the  cure 
for  the  sins  of  the  age,  such  as  the  "inner 
earnestness"  and  a  "consciousness  of  Ood." 

These  are  flaming  phrases. 

These  indictments  of  materialism  shall 
never  die.  These  flames  of  faith  shall  bum 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect 
day. 

This  book  is  a  great  heart  cry  for  right- 
eousness and  he  who  passes  it  on  through 
private  word  or  sermon  is  handing  on  a 
lighted  torch  of  hope  and  love. 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  HALF  MOON 


David  James  Bubrell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  City 


The  con%€$  are  hut  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make 
they  their  houses  in  the  rocks. — ^Prov. 
30:26. 

The  original  Thanksgiving  proclamation 
by  Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  was 
accompanied  by  the  words,  "after  the  laud- 
able custom  of  Holland."  It  would  thus 
appear  that  Thanksgiving  Day  was  an  in- 
stitution in  Holland  before  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  thought  of  it.  And  thereby  hangs 
a  tale. 

In  1574  the  city  of  Ley  den  was  besieged 
by  the  Spanish  army  and  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  suffering.  On  October  first  the 
Duke  of  Alva  called  for  a  surrender  and 
received  this  answer,  "We  will  eat  the  flesh 
of  our  left  arms  to  keep  our  right  arms 
strong  for  the  defense  of  our  liberties." 
On  October  second  a  carrier  pigeon  flew  into 
the  city  with  the  news  that  William  the 
Silent  had  cut  the  dikes  and  ship-loads  of 
provisions  were  on  their  way.  On  October 
third  the  "water  beggars"  of  Zeeland  with 
half -moons  in  their  hats  came  dragging  their 
boats  across  the  flooded  fields  with  bread 
and  dried  herring  which  they  threw  over 
the  walls.  On  October  fourth  the  Spanish 
army  withdrew,  and  the  grateful  people  set 
apart  the  day  to  be  observed  thereafter  in 
thanksgiving  to  God. 

And  now  the  sequel.  One  day  when  the 
south  winds  blew  softly  and  the  storks  were 
building  their  summer  nests  on  the  house- 
tope,  a  ship  sailed  out  from  Delfshaven  with 


her  prow  toward  the  west.  At  her  masthead 
floated  the  name  Half-Moon,  a  grateful 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  water-beggars. 
She  was  manned  by  veterans  of  the  Prot- 
estant wars.  In  due  course  of  time  she 
reached  America  and  other  vessels  of  the 
line  came  trooping  after  her.  A  settlement 
was  presently  effected  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  and  the  voyagers  with  their 
families  began  to  address  themselves  to  the 
usual  pursuits  of  village  life.  They  were, 
indeed,  a  feeble  folk;  but  like  the  conies 
they  "made  their  houses  among  the  rocks." 

A  recent  writer  says,  "The  Dutch  fore- 
fathers had  a  preemption  right  to  Manhattan 
Island,  but  they  frittered  it  away:  their 
influence  has  vanished  into  thin  air." 
Neither  of  these  points  is  well  taken.  The 
Dutch  possession  of  Manhattan  Island  enied 
with  the  English  occupation  in  1664,  when 
there  were  only  300  houses  and  less  than 
1,500  people  in  the  town.  Not  a  very  for- 
midable basis  for  a  "preemption  right!" 
That  brief  period  of  the  Dutch  occupation 
is  fallow-ground  as  yet.  The  Dutch  settlers 
wrote  no  poems  or  chronicles  to  commemo- 
rate their  own  valiant  deeds:  but  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  truth  to  say  that  their  in- 
fluence has  "vanished  into  thin  air." 

The  influence  of  some  of  the  racial  fac- 
tors in  our  population  is  as  obvious  as  the 
track  of  the  trade-winds  over  the  land  or  of 
the  gulf  stream  in  the  sea.  But  efficiency 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  rams-horns  or  ban- 
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ners  on  the  outer  walls.  There  are  others 
who  make  their  influence  felt  as  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  as  the  pleasant  water- 
courses: 

You  may  trace  them  through  the  meadows 
By  the  rushing  in  the  springtime, 
By  the  alders  in  the  summer, 
By  the  white  fog  in  the  autumn, 
By  the  black  line  in  the  winter; 

or  as  the  falling  of  the  dew,  of  which  no 
note  is  taken  save  by  the  refreshing  of  the 
fields  and  clearing  of  the  air. 

I.  To  begin  with,  the  Dutch  strain  in  our 
American  blood  has  impressed  its  character- 
istic features  very  clearly  on  our  social  life. 

The  sweet  simplicity  of  the  homes  of  Hol- 
land is  proverbial,  and  it  was  early  trans- 
ported to  New  Amsterdam.  At  the  c'ose  of 
a  church  service  in  Michigan  the  clergyman 
invited  me  to  the  parsonage.  The  frau 
pastorin  was  there  with  her  children  about 
her,  a  happy  group  where  faces  shone  and 
eyes  were  bright  with  filial  love.  But  the 
central  figure  was  the  grandmother  with  her 
whit«  cap  and  bangles,  seated  on  a  throne 
of  state  like  a  queen  in  gracious  dignity. 
It  was  all  like  a  foregleam  of  the  Father's 
house.  Was  this  an  exceptional  casef  1 
have  never  seen  it  otherwise.  Measure,  if 
you  can,  the  radiating  light  of  a  thousand 
such  homes  I 

II.  Not  less  potent  and  pervasive  has  been 
the  influence  of  these  Dutch  forefathers  on 
our  industrial  life. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  capital  and  labor 
as  if  they  were  mutually  at  odds,  when,  in 
fact,  they  are  as  closely  related  as  thrift  and 
industry,  the  twin  virtues  that  enter  into 
the  problem  of  national  prosperity.  Be  it 
remembered  that  those  Manhattaners  were 
not  refugees.  They  had  not  fled  from  either 
poverty  or  persecution.  Thrift  walked  at 
their  right  hand  and  industry  at  their  left. 
They  were  well-to-do  but  frankly  desired 
to  be  better  off. 

When  Henry  Hudson,  skipper  of  the  Half- 
Moon,  returned  from  his  first  voyage  with 
a  report  of  "a  lordly  river  flowing  through 
a  fertile  country  and  abounding  in  fur- 
bearing  animals  and  naked  redmen,''  the 
fur  and  the  fertile  fields  suggested  a  ma- 
terial profit  which  moved  these  Hollanders 
scarcely  less  than  the  possibility  of  doing 
something  for  the  souls  of  the  naked  red- 
men. 

Nor   have   their   children   been   suspected 


of  lacking  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  Bare- 
ly will  you  find  a  Hollander  going  over  the 
hills  to  the  poor  house.  Their  industry  keeps 
them  at  work  until  their  thrift  makes  them 
capitalists;  and  then  wateh  them  go  forg- 
ing to  the  front.  The  Vans  and  the  Vaa- 
ders,  though  feebler  than  the  eonies  in  the 
numerical  ratio  of  our  population,  have 
always  been  leaders  in  the  great  enterpriaes 
that  make  us — ^whether  to  our  shame  or 
glory — ^the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

The  most  important  bargain  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country  was  Peter  Minuit's 
purchase  of  the  island  of  Manhattan  for 
sixty  florins.  A  picture  of  that  transaction 
hangs  in  our  City  Hall;  a  company  of  In- 
dians seated  on  the  ground,  the  chief  in 
the  center  receiving  from  the  Dutch  patroon 
the  paltry  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  a 
parcel  of  real  estate  now  worth  a  hundred 
times  as  many  millions.  A  sharp  bargain, 
do  you  sayf  Surely:  but  one  that  shines 
"like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world"  when 
cofhpared  with  the  customary  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians  in  those  days,  namely, 
"the  good  old  plan  that  they  may  take  who 
have  the  power  and  they  may  keep  who  can." 

III.  Let  us  now  inquire  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  numerically  small  contingent 
of  our  population  on  our  educational  life. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Holland  was  the 
center  of  universal  learning.  The  youth  of 
all  nations  came  flocking  to  her  universities. 
Froude  says,  "Holland  stood  like  Greece 
among  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world." 
As  a  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the  people  of 
Leyden  in  resisting  the  siege  of  the  Spanish 
armies  a  university  was  erected  which  pres- 
ently had  an  attendance  of  above  two  thous 
and.  And  there  were  other  iiatitutions 
where  the  tmth-seeker  could  pursue  hii 
quest  under  the  guidance  of  expert  masters 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  laudable  desire. 

But  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  these  peo- 
ple was  exhibited  more  particularly  in  their 
system  of  public  schools.  It  was  obvious  to 
them  that  in  a  land  where  every  man  was 
measurably  a  sovereign  in  his  own  right  the 
youthful  prince  must  needs  be  educated  for 
his  place.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
ratio  of  illiteracy  in  Holland  has  always 
been  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  nations.  The  schools  there  Tr«« 
practically  free  and  the  three  B's  were  ooih- 
pulsory.  Such  was  the  educational  system 
which  the  men  of  the  Half-Moon  brought 
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oyer  with  them:  and  it  made  them  the  pio- 
neer eehool-masters  of  America.  In  every 
village  or  trading  settlement  which  they 
established  along  the  Hudson  they  were  re- 
quired, by  order  of  the  States-General,  to 
place  two  deacons  or  "Zieken-troosters''  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young. 

The  school  laws  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
quiring that  a  master  should  be  employed 
for  every  fifty  families,  were  enacted  in  the 
year  1655 ;  but  the  same  laws  were  in  prac- 
tical operation  on  Manhattan  Island  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  Honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due.  In  1633  Adam 
Roelantsen  was  made  headmaster  of  the 
principal  school  on  the  island,  and  that 
school  still  exists.  It  may  be  visited  on 
Weet  End  Avenue  and  Seventy-seventh 
Street  in  this  city. 

IV.  But  how  about  the  political  influence 
of  these  menf 

In  1608,  the  year  before  the  sailing  of  the 
Half-Moan,  an  armistice  was  declared  by 
Philip  HI,  which  closed  a  weary  century  of 
war.  In  that  war  Holland,  with  her  insig- 
nificant three  millions  had  stood  unswerving- 
ly against  Spain  for  the  inalienable  rights 
of  men.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  were 
inscribed  upon  her  banners  two  centuries 
before  France  wrote  them  in  blood  upon 
her  dead  walls  or  America  sounded  them 
forth  in  the  clear  notes  of  independence  bell. 

And  the  men  of  Holland  had  fought  their 
campaign  to  a  finish.  In  one  of  Carlyle's 
essays  he  says: 

The  Dutch  are  a  strong  people.  They 
raised  their  land  out  of  a  marsh  and  went 
on,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  breeding 
cows  and  making  cheese;  and  might  have 
gone  on  with  their  cows  and  cheese  until 
doomsday.  But  Spain  came  over  and  said, 
''We  want  you  to  believe  in  Saint  Ignatius." 
*^erj  sorry,"  replied  the  Dutch,  but  we 
cant."  "Aye,  but  you  must,"  said  Spain. 
And  they  went  about  it  with  guns  and 
swords  to  make  them  believe  in  Saint 
Ignatius.  Never  made  them  believe  in 
hun,  but  did  succeed  in  breaking  their  own 
vertebral  column  and  raising  the  Dutch 
into  a  great  nation. 

In  a  casual  view  of  our  country's  history 
three  names  emerge  above  all  others  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  broad  and  vital  principles 
on  which  the  republic  rests:  to  wit,  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  and  Boosevelt.  Let  Ameri- 
cans  of  English  blood  be  proud  of  Wash- 
ington;  let  those  who  trace  their  lineage  to 
Scotland  speak  reverently  of  Lincoln;   the 


sons  and  daughters  of  Holland  on  their  part 
will  ever  be  thanking  God  for  their  kinship 
with  Theodore  Boosevelt.  His  name  alone, 
were  there  none  other  to  show  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Dutch  forefathers,  would  be 
ample  proof  that  it  had  not  ''vanished  into 
thin  air." 

V.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  religious 
influence  of  these  men. 

The  Dutch  have  ever  been  a  religious  peo- 
ple. It  is  recorded  to  the  honor  of  the 
Protestants  of  England  that  during  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Beformation  in  that  country 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  mar- 
tyrs gave  their  lives  as  a  willing  sacri- 
fice for  the  truth;  what  then  shall  be  said 
of  Holland,  with  her  less  than  three  million 
souls,  that  in  the  same  conflict  under  the 
administration  of  William  the  Silent  los' 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand? 

Not  a  few  of  those  who  came  over  in  the 
Half-Moon  and  other  ships  that  followed 
bore  on  their  bodies  the  scars  of  their  de- 
votion to  the  righteous  cause.  Had  they 
been  disposed  to  leave  their  religion  behind 
them  they  would  have  found  it  impossible, 
since  by  enactment  of  the  States-General, 
they  were  required  to  place  religious  teach- 
ers in  every  settlement. 

In  1628  Jonas  Michaelius  was  sent  over 
by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  minister  in 
holy  things.  The  deacons  who  were  there 
before  him  had  already  assembled  the  nu- 
cleus  of  a  church;  but  Domine  Michaelius 
was  the  first  minister  installed  in  America. 
The  Church  in  the  Fort,  which  was  fully 
organized  in  that  memorable  year,  is  now 
The  Collegiate  Church  of  New  York. 

We  may  imagine  the  welcome  of  this 
minister,  who  had  long  been  looked  and 
prayed  for:  how  at  the  landing  he  was  met 
with  pomp  and  circumstance  by  men  with 
wide-skirted  coats  and  queues  tied  up  with 
eel-skins,  and  by  women  in  white  caps  and 
voluminous  petticoats;  how,  passing  along 
the  narrow  street  of  the  village  with  its 
scalloped  gables,  he  entered  some  hospitable 
home  whose  sanded  floor  had  been  marked 
with  quaint  figures  by  the  house-wife's 
broom ;  and  how  he  was  there  entertained  at 
a  generous  table  spread  with  bread  and 
buttermilk  and  oely-JcoeJcs, 

We  have  a  brief  account  of  the  commun- 
ion service  held  on  the  following  Sabbath 
in  the  loft  above  the  horse-mill.  In  a  letter, 
now  to  be  seen  among  the  historie  treasures 
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of  our  Public  Library,  the  Domine  aajs: 
''Our  voyage  was  long,  of  storm  and  tem- 
pest, we  had  no  lack — Our  coming  was  agree- 
able to  all. — The  first  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  observed  not  without 
great  joy  and  comfort  to  many."  It  must 
have  been,  indeed,  a  happy  day. 

We  are  left  in  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  stalwart  faith  of  these  men.  They  never 
swerved  from  the  great  verities  of  the  Ref- 
ormation for  which  they  had  adventured 
their  lives  in  the  motherland.  Christ  was 
the  sole  arbiter  of  their  conscience,  whom 
they  received  as  King  over  all  and  blessed 
forever.  Pro  Christo  was  their  countersign, 
as  Oranje  Boven  was  their  rallying  cry. 

As  to  their  view  of  Scripture,  here  it  is: 

We  receive  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  these  only,  as  holy  and 
canonical,  for  the  regulation,  foundation 
and  confirmation  of  our  faith;  believing 
without  any  doubt  all  things  contained  in 
them;  not  so  much  because  the  Church  re- 
ceives and  approves  them  as  such,  but  more 
especially  because  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesses 
in  our  hearts  that  they  are  from  God. 

Such  were  the  early  settlers  of  New 
Amsterdam.  A  feeble  folk  like  the  conies; 
but  the  storehouse  of  their  possessions  in 
faith  and  character  was  built  among  the 
rocks.     No  slackers  they,  nor  waverers,  nor 


loiterers  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Like 
Gideon's  three  hundred  they  would  not  boMl 
their  knees  to  satisfy  their  thirst,  but  dipped 
up  the  waters  of  freedom  with  their  own 
hands  and  drank  while  standing  on  their 
feet  like  men. 

The  Italians  have  a  legend  of  an  abbey 
that  long  ago  was  overwhelmed  by  a  land- 
slide in  which  the  monks  all  perished;  but 
once  a  year,  if  you  listen,  they  say  you  can 
hear  the  muffled  notes  of  an  organ  and  the 
low  chanting  of  prayers.  So  do  the  spirits 
of  these  ancient  worthies  speak  from  afar 
to  us,  evoking  what  response?  Shall  it  be 
this? 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  faith, 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death! 

For  what  shall  a  noble  lineage  profit  us 
if  we  do  not  live  up  to  itf  Our  mills  grind 
nothing  with  the  waters  gone  by.  When 
Napoleon  was  questioned  as  to  his  birth- 
right he  answered,  **My  only  title  of  nobility 
was  won  at  Montenotte.''  Our  standing  in 
the  great  day  will  be  determined  not  by  the 
question  who  were  your  forebears?  but  who 
are  youf  Let  us  so  live,  therefore,  that 
when  we  met  those  ancient  worthies — aa  by 
God's  grace  we  shall  one  of  these  bright 
days — we  may  be  able  to  say  with  pardon- 
able pride,  "I,  too,  have  kept  the  faith  I** 
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Lei  them  sacrifice  the  8acrifioe$  of  thanks- 
giving, 
And  declare  his  works  with  singing, 

— Ps.  107:22. 

The  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  was  an  offering 
of  something  that  was  valuable  to  the  own- 
er. It  was  a  sheep  or  a  bullock  that  would 
have  brought  a  high  price  in  the  market. 
And  the  thanksgiving  offerings  made  in 
those  days  were  made  from  the  very  best, 
and  were  voluntary  offerings,  or  free  will, 
and,  unlike  many  other  offerings,  they  were 
not  required  to  be  made  at  stated  seasons. 
The  thank  offering  was  made  whenever  a 
man  felt  disposed  to  do  it.  It  was  a  free- 
will offering,  of  the  giver's  own  accord, 
made  at  a  time  when  he  felt  especially  thank- 
ful to  the  Lord.  Then  he  brought  the  best 
of  his  flocks  and  offered  it  unto  the  Lord. 


Other  offerings  were  systematic  and  were 
made  at  stated  intervals  throughout  the 
year  in  the  temple;  this  was  an  offering 
made  just  before  a  feast.  If  a  man  had 
occasion  to  give  a  great  feast;  if  his  fam. 
ily  had  been  well  married ;  if  a  son  had  been 
born  in  the  family;  if  a  great  blessing  in 
the  way  of  business  prosperity  had  reached 
him — then  he  gave  a  feast  and  invited  hia 
friends.  But  before  he  sat  down  at  the 
feast  he  carried,  or  sent,  to  the  temple  a 
thank  offering,  being  unwilling  to  feast  him- 
self until  he  had  first  thanked  God  for  the 
blessing  which  led  to  the  feast. 

Now  the  text,  which  I  can  not  present  to- 
day as  it  should  be  presented,  has  within  it 
a  spiritual  idea  which  Christ  evidently 
sought  to  evolve  from  it.  When  Jesus 
abolished  the  Old  Testament  system,  he  did 
not  do  away  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.    He 
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diseontinued  these  thank  offerings  in  the 
form  of  sheep  or  bullocks,  but  he  eame  to 
fulfil  in  the  spirit  what  was  done  before 
in  the  letter.  He  did  not  abolish  our  thanks- 
giving offering;  on  the  contrary,  he  enforced 
the  spirit  of  it.  Tou  remember  how  he  told 
his  disciples  that  when  they  brought  their 
gifts  to  the  altar,  if  thej  remembered  that 
thej  had  aught  against  another,  or  he 
against  them,  thej  were  to  go  first  and  be 
reconciled  with  that  brother,  and  then  offer 
the  gift.  It  enforced  the  same  spirit  as 
was  supposed  to  be  behind  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  provision. 

Then,  when  Jesus  was  describing  the  final  ^ 
judgment,  he  said,  'inasmuch  as  je  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  We  were  still  to 
worship  God  and  to  make  thank  offerings, 
but  the  way  we  were  to  express  our  thanks- 
giving was  to  do  some  deed  of  helpfulness 
to  these,  his  brethren,  on  the  earth.  He 
simply  changed  the  form  and  not  the  spirit 
of  the  thanksgiving  offering. 

We  have  come  to  this  Thanksgiving^^eek 
in  the  history  of  our  lives,  and  we  ask  our- 
selves, "What  is  it  to  be  religiously  thank- 
ful? What  ought  we  to  dof"  In  this  text 
we  have  this  express  command,  **het  them 
sacrifice  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.*'  If 
we  are  to  sacrifice,  let  us  do  it  now,  before 
we  feast. 

One  of  the  dear  old  Quakers  of  your  own 
State,  of  whom  I  read  with  interest  years 
ago,  always  went  to  his  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner by  the  way  of  a  little  side  room,  where 
he  knelt  for  a  few  moments  in  prayerful 
thanksgiving  and  put  in  a  small  box  the 
amount  to  a  cent  which  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  had  cost  him  and  his  family.  Then 
was  his  conscience  dear;  then  was  he  com- 
forted by  the  thought  that  he  had  made  his 
sacrifice  offering  to  God ;  and  he  went  to  the 
simple,  plain  feast  of  the  Friends  with  a 
delight,  and  a  joy  of  soul,  peace  of  mind, 
and  rest  of  body  such  as  another  could  not 
have  known.  Jesus  taught  the  principle  that 
it  was  right  to  feast,  but  that  we  were  to 
go  to  that  feast  by  the  way  of  sacrifice. 

O  my  friends,  how  few  people  thank  the 
Lord  I  How  few  really  good  men  there  are 
in  this  world!  There  are  half  good  ones! 
There  are  half-hearted  ones!  There  are 
half -learned  ones,  but  how  few  come  up  to 
the  utmost  standard  of  what  Christ  sets  here 
as  possible  I     How  few  true  offerings  there 


are,  and  how  sacred  are  these  few!  It  is 
a  very  curious  thing  that  the  Lord  makes 
ten  thousand  millions  of  seeds  for  every  one 
tree  that  grows  from  the  seed,  and  so  he 
makes  ten  thousand  human  beings  in  order 
to  get  one  real  man.  It  seems  a  very  curious 
thing  that  he  should  have  wasted  (apparent- 
ly to  us,  but  not  to  him)  his  strength,  that 
there  should  be  so  few  sacrifices  made,  so 
few  real  men,  full  men,  complete  men,  out 
of  all  the  millions  that  the  Lord  brings  into 
being. 

How  many  trees  there  are!  If  any  of  you 
own  a  farm,  you  have  found  out  how  many 
trees  grow  there  which  bear  no  fruit.  Tou 
\  have  about  six  trees  to  one  apple,  as  a  rule, 
\  nowadays.  The  trees  grow  where  you  don't 
want  them,  all  around,  by  the  fence  and  on 
the  roads.  You  have  the  trees,  but  when 
you  go  out  in  the  fall  season  and  ought  to 
find  fruit,  you  find  only  here  and  there  an 
apple,  only  here  and  there  a  tree  that  bears 
fruit.  So  many  men  there  are  in  the  world 
who  are  supposed  to  bear  fruit,  but  so  few 
actually  bear^tfae  fruit  for  which  they  are 
intended.  How  many  of  us  have  prayed  and 
prayed  that  we  might  be  counted  among 
those  who  are  worthy  to  be  esteemed  Christ's 
disciples,  and  yet  there  are  only  a  sacred 
few.  Christ  himself  said  to  his  disciples, 
'Tray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  send 
laborers  into  his  vineyard."  ''The  harvest 
surely  is  plentiful,  but  the  laborers  are  few," 
Jesus  said  to  them.  When  there  were 
already  hundreds  of  Christian  human  beings 
on  the  earth,  Jesus  said  to  them,  "The  labor- 
ers indeed  are  few." 

How  few  make  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving during  this  Thanksgiving  week  in  its 
best  form!  How  many  express  their  grati- 
tude to  God  beyond  words  and  prayers! 
Now,  this  is  Thanksgiving  week.  We  pro- 
fess to  be  thankful!  We  praise  God  and 
thank  him  for  his  mercies  untold,  but  what 
fruit  do  we  heart  Why,  we  grow  up  in  the 
spring,  we  put  on  our  green  leaves,  and  we 
spread  forth  our  blossoms  of  thanksgiving, 
but  when  this  week  is  gone  and  God  asks 
us,  "Where  is  the  fruit  f"  we  must  answer, 
"There  is  no  fruit!"  All  the  flowers 
blasted!  Nothing  but  words!  Nothing  but 
form!  No  offerings,  no  real  sacrifice  to 
God! 

Once  in  a  whUe  I  hear  of  some  heroic 
deed  in  connection  with  my  life  work  in  edu- 
cating or  helping  to  educate  young  men.    I 
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heard  of  one  who  gave  me  a  high  opinion 
of  a  young  man's  gratitude.  An  old  farmer 
in  New  Hampshire  assisted  this  young  man 
to  go  to  Harvard  Oollege,  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  eourse  in  Harvard  he  desired  to 
go  to  Europe.  He  secured  a  scholarship 
which  would  have  paid  his  tuition  in  one  of 
the  great  universities  of  Europe.  His  goods 
were  packed  and  he  had  procured  his  ticket 
to  sail,  when  he  heard  that  the  dear  old 
fanner  was  very  sick  and  his  crops  were 
ready  for  the  harvest.  When  he  heard  the 
facts,  that  the  farmer  was  sick  and  that  the 
harvest  was  ready  on  that  farm  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  it  was  so  difficult  to  ob- 
tain help,  he  returned  his  ticket,  at  a  dis- 
count, and  took  a  train  for  the  farm. 
Altho  he  had  been  a  student  all  his  life, 
he  went  right  out  in  the  clothes  of  a  farmer 
and  harvested  the  crops  during  that  season. 
When  the  next  springtime  came  he  had  an 
opportunity  again,  for  they  always  come  to 
such  men  as  these,  and  he  went  to  Europe 
with  a  brighter  view,  a  lighter  heart,  and  an 
ambition  purified  and  blessed  indeed  by  the 
offering  he '  made  to  that  old  benefactor. 
This  young  man  was  sufficiently  appreciative 
of  what  his  benefactor  had  done  for  him 
to  go  there  and  actually  to  gather  his  crops 
under  the  heated  sun,  exposing  himself  for 
the  benefactor.  We  all  honor  a  man  who 
will  do  that.  Of  course  that  man  will  go 
to  the  highest  places  1  He  will  be  honored 
and  loved  on  every  hand.  Now,  that  was  an 
excellent  disposition.  But  suppose  when  he 
heard  that  the  man's  harvest  was  going  to 
be  lost  he  had  written  a  beautiful  letter  of 
condolence  I  Suppose  with  all  his  college 
training  and  rhetorical  discipline  he  had 
composed  a  poem  and  sent  it  to  the  old 
farmer,  wishing  him  all  manner  of  prosf 
perity  and  even  praying  for  it  I  Suppose 
he  had  done  all  that,  he  would  have  been 
like  many  of  us  Christians — ^we  have  done 
the  same  thing  toward  God.  God  blessed 
us;  we  know  it  and  feel  it,  and  we  are  very 
thankful  to-day,  so  that  we  are  ready  to 
offer  up  our  wordy  thanksgiving,  but  not  the 
sacrifice! 

How  many  persons  now  say  '^ank  you," 
altho  some  are  so  stingy  in  their  words  that 
they  leave  off  the  **you"  and  simply  say 
<thanks"l  But  what  is  that  in  the  sight 
of  Gk>d  but  an  unfruitful  tree  I 

I  was  told  last  Wednesday  night  about  a 
leading  pastor  of  the  country.    He  was  bom 


in  Scotland,  of  poor  parentage,  and  had  but 
little  opportunity  to  secure  an  edueatton. 
He  came  to  this  country  as  a  young  man, 
and  went  to  work  in  a  livery  stable,  trying 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  He  drove  out  to 
a  small  pond  near  New  York  with  an  old 
gentleman  who  ventured  out  on  the  ice  to 
see  the  skaters.  The  ice  gave  way,  and 
many  of  the  skaters  were  precipitated  into 
the  cold  water.  The  old  gentleman  was  also 
overturned  in  the  water  and  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  death.  The  driver  left  his  horse 
and  waded  as  far  as  he  could,  and  then, 
pushing  aside  the  ice,  swam  out  and  saved 
the  old  gentleman,  vrith  two  or  three  others. 
When  he  placed  the  man  in  the  carriage, 
he  wrapped  him  in  his  own  overcoat  and 
then  he  wrapped  him  in  the  robes,  and  drove 
hastily  to  a  house  nearby  where  the  gentle- 
man was  acquainted.  The  saved  man  said, 
''What  shall  I  give  youf"  "The  driver  re- 
plied, "Nothing."  The  gentleman  said, 
"What  is  your  namef"  "No  matter,"  he 
replied,  "I  have  only  done  my  duty  in  the 
matter,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  known.  I 
am  glad  you  are  saved."  He  went  back  to 
the  livery  stable.  It  was  more  than  two 
years  after  that  when  the  old  gentleman 
saw  him  again  down  at  Castle  Garden  and 
recognized  him  as  the  youth  that  had  saved 
him.  He  ran  and  called  after  him  and  said, 
"Won't  you  come  to  my  house  f  I  want  to 
see  you."  He  gave  the  young  man  his  card, 
and,  after  considerable  hesitation,  the  young 
man  presented  himself  at  the  door  and  was 
ushered  in  by  the  servant.  He  was  taken 
right  into  the  open  parlors  and  dining-room, 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  party.  There  were 
assembled  the  richest,  the  wealthiest,  the 
most  fashionable  people  in  New  York.  The 
ladies  were  dressed  in  the  completeness  of 
fine  drapery.  Their  eyes  were  bright,  their 
cheeks  flushed,  their  voices  happy.  The  scene 
was  fascinating,  and  completely  overwhelmed 
the  mind  of  the  young  man,  who  had  never 
seen  such  bright  lights  and  such  flashing 
eyes.  The  daughter  of  the  owner  of  the 
mansion  said,  "Who  is  thatf"  The  servant 
said,  "He  is  the  one  that  your  father  sent 
for."  "Oh!"  she  said,  "that  is  the  young 
man  that  saved  my  father."  She  rushed  for- 
ward to  him  in  the  midst  of  all  that  com- 
pany,  with  all  her  array  of  fashionable  at 
tire  and  brilliant  diamonds,  and  expressed 
to  him  her  joy  that  she  had  found  Imn.  She 
brought  him  right  up  to  the  table  and  in- 
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troduoed  him  to  the  people,  to  his  great  dis- 
may, terror  and  pain.    ''Certainly,  bring  him 
in  here  I     Of  coarse  he  is  not  dressed  for 
a  party,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  bring 
him  right  in  here  and  give  him  a  seat  at 
the  table!"    One  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
New  York  said,  "Yon  most  have  this  place," 
and  then  asked  the  servant  to  bring  in  again 
the   eonrse   that  had  already  passed.     At 
last,  in  his  confusion,  the  young  man  man- 
aged to  get  out  and  he  begged  them  to  let 
him  go.     But  this  daughter  of  the  million- 
aire bade  him  good-by  and  said,  ''We  will 
always  be  glad  to  see  you.    You  will  always 
be  welcome  in  this  house."    Oh!  how  many 
a  fashionable  girl,  even  if  all  her  relations 
had  been  saved,  would  on  a  fashionable  oc- 
casion like  that  have  scorned  to  speak  to  the 
ordinary  young  man.     But  this  daughter's 
gratitude    went    further.      She    asked    her 
father  to  help  that  young  man  secure  an 
education,   and   he   obtained  it.     First   he 
went  to  a  preparatory  school  in  New  York, 
and  then  to  Princeton  University,  and  after- 
ward he  married  the  young  lady,  and  they 
now  live  in  a  magnificent  mansion  and  last 
Wednesday  night  I  was  introduced  to  the 
family   of   this  successful  preacher,   whose 
benefactions  are  so  extensive  and  who  has 
the  assistance  of  that  lovely  and  noble  wife 
in  aU  his  work.     I  thought  of  that  story, 
and    considered    how    many    thousands    of 
young  ladies  there  are  who  in  the  midst 
of  their  fashionable  gatherings  would  have 
thought  it  a  sodal  disgrace  to  have  wel- 
comed any  man  not  attired  in  a  "dress  suit." 
Qod  makes  a  thousand  human  females  to  one 
real  woman. 

But  it  is  just  as  true  of  churches  as  it 
is  of  individuals.  I  was  interested  yester- 
day in  meeting  the  Methodist  brethren  in 
Baltimore  as  they  assembled  to  consult  over 
their  missionary  work.  How  many  churches 
they  have,  as  we  have,  in  this  country  which, 
like  the  trees  on  my  farm,  grow  green  and 
blossom,  but  they  have  no  fruit.  We  gather 
BO  few  final  results.  That  is  the  history  of 
our  churches  all  over  the  land. 

There  is  a  man  near  Westfield,  Mass.,  who, 
in  memory  of  his  father,  keeps  the  old  saw- 
mill just  as  it  was  when  his  father  died. 
The  buzz-saw  is  polished  every  day,  and  the 
dam  is  kept  complete,  and  the  gate  is  com- 
plete, and  the  wheel  is  repaired — everything 
ready  to  run.  It  has  been  there  I  know 
not  how  long,  but  for  quite  a  number  of 


years;  it  has  not  been  through  a  single  log 
in  all  those  years,  yet  it  has  been  polished 
and  kept  in  complete  condition  to  do  the 
work  it  never  does. 

Like  a  woxhan  who  makes  up  dresses  and 
never  wears  them,  it  is  the  disposition  of 
the  Church  to  spend  all  its  strength  in  pre- 
paring to  do  something.  We  have  our 
prayer-meetings.  What  for?  What  is  the 
purpose!  Jesus  Christ  said  he  came  into 
this  world  to  save  the  world,  and  the  Apostla 
Paul,  representing  the  highest  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity,  said,  "This  is  a  faithful  saying  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  That 
is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Church,  and  yet 
you  will  find  churches  in  this  country  where 
they  hold  the  prayer-meeting  for  a  whole 
year  without  one  attempt  to  save  anybody — 
without  a  thought  that  they  are  there  to 
save  any  souL  They  come  together  and 
make  their  prayers  and  their  short  speeches, 
and  prepare  themselves  for  a  work  they 
never  think  of  doing.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  it  can  be  done! 

How  many  societies  we  have  in  this 
church  in  which  they  are  going  through  the 
same  polishing  of  the  saw;  just  the  same 
repairing  of  the  wheel;  just  the  same  keep- 
ing of  the  dam  and  reservoir  in  order  I 
What  is  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  forf 
It  is  to  save  sinners.  That  is  the  aim!  That 
is  the  whole  of  it!  But  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  says,  "We  wish  to  be  trained 
in  prayer,  in  Christian  work."  If  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  has  been  preparing 
itself  for  five  years,  why  don't  the  members 
do  actual  Christian  work  now!  Why  does 
it  not  gather  some  sinners!  Why  does  it 
not  go  after  some  lost  soul  and  thus  bring 
forth  the  fruit  for  which  it  has  been  pre- 
paring! Why  is  not  that  the  harvest  of  ail 
the  different  societies  of  this  church. 

We  have  a  great  church!  We  have  pre- 
pared this  institution!  We  have  gotten  it 
ready  for  the  great  harvest,  and  the  harvest 
is  as  fully  prepared  as  we;  yet  we  will  go 
and  hear  Mr.  Conwell  preach,  and  the  chorus 
sing,  and  then  we  will  go  home  and  think 
we  have  done  the  whole,  when  we  are  only 
just  getting  ready  for  work,  when  we  have 
only  just  come  to  the  point  where  we  can 
do  something.  We  go  out  of  this  church 
with  the  idea  that  we  wish  to  do  better. 
Those  of  you  who  have  witnessed  this  bap- 
tism this  morning  have  a  wish  that  yon 
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might  reeonsecrate  yourselvef  to  the  Lord, 
and  yet  when  you  get  oot  into  the  rain  it 
will  dampen  the  whole  purpose^  and  yon 
will  eome  next  Sunday  the  same.  It  has 
all  been  wasted  because  you  do  not  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  Christ  died  and 
for  which  his  Church  was  instituted. 

There  was  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  whom 
I  always  delighted  to  meet,  who  always 
found  his  way  to  his  Thanksgiving  dinner 
by  way  of  his  old  mother's  home.  He  took 
bis  mother  something  good  and  then  went 
to  his  own  Thanksgiving  feast.  Let  no  man 
who  wants  to  serve  God  go  to  his  Thanks- 
giving dinner  this  year  without  doing  some- 
thing for  those  whom  Christ  loves.  It  is 
the  way  to  keep  Thanksgiving.  If  a  man 
this  week,  having  in  mind  the  hospital  work 
for  the  good  of  those  suffering  poor  for 
whom  Christ  died — if  a  man  say,  *1  will  do 
something  for  that  hospital  before  I  eat  my 
Thanksgiving  dinner,"  and  do  it,  01  then  he 
will  make  the  ''sacrifice  of  thanksgiving." 

A  man  is  not  sincerely  thankful  until  he 
is  ready  to  make  some  positive  sacrifice. 
Not  far  from  here  a  man  belonging  to  an- 
other church  never  eats  his  Thanksgiving 
dinner  without  hanging  up  in  sight  a  turkey 
which  he  is  going  to  g^ve  to  somebody  else. 
While  it  is  a  peculiar  way  of  expressing  it, 
it  does  express  the  great  truth  that  I  am 
trying  to  evolve  this  morning:  that  we,  in 
order  to  be  really  thankful,  need  be  thankful 
enough  to  express  it  in  charitable  deeds. 

All  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
have  everlasting  life,  but  baptism  is  the  test 
of  that  belief.  If  one  believes  in  Jesus 
Christ  enough  to  be  baptized,  then  he  is  sure 
that  he  has  believed  enough  to  be  saved.  If 
a  man  is  thankful  enough  to  Christ  for  his 
blessings  to  his  family  so  as  to  express  it  in 
some  deed  before  his  fellow  men,  then  he 
makes  the  true  "sacrifice  of  thanksgiving"; 
then  he  goes  to  God  with  an  offering  that 
will  be  acceptable. 

When  Christ  sat  at  that  well  at  Samaria, 
waiting  for  his  disciples  to  bring  him  some- 
thing to  eat,  a  soul  came  that  way.     He 


came  into  the  world  to  save  souls,  and  whea 
that  woman  of  Samaria  came,  he  talked  with 
her  until  he  was  refreshed.  He  had  meat 
to  eat  that  they  knew  not  of. 

You  can  eat  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  for 
yourself  after  yon  have  carried  one  to  soms 
poor  people.  Then  you,  too,  can  make  your 
Thanksgiving  dinner  a  spiritual  feast.  If 
you  have  made  some  one  else  happier  or  bet- 
ter in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  wonH 
need  all  the  luxuries  heaped  on  your  table. 
Christ  talked  to  that  soul  at  the  well  and 
pointed  her  to  the  Lord.  Then  he  did  not 
care  for  his  dinner.  It  was  of  no  more 
value  to  him,  because  no  feast  could  add  to 
his  exultant  joy. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  enough  to  bear 
fruit  indeed.  As  a  church  we  ought  to  be  i 
saving  people.  As  a  society  we  ought  to  be 
a  saving  people.  As  individual  Christians 
we  ought  to  be  saving  souls.  As  lovers  of 
God,  and  grateful  for  his  goodness,  we  ought 
to  worship  him  by  positive  open  sacrifiee  of 
something  of  value  to  us.  The  sacrifiee 
should  be  real,  practical,  personal — the  giv- 
ing up  of  something  for  the  good  of  some 
one  else— and  such  a  "sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving" wiU  make  your  Thanksgiving  Daj 
the  happiest  you  have  ever  seen,  unless  you 
have  practised  this  often  before. 

BENEDICTION 

O  Lord!  we  know  that,  whether  we  have 
little  or  much  ourselves  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  it  will  be  a  completely  happy  day  if 
we  have  made  some  sacrifice  for  thy  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  fellow  man,  as  in 
"offering  of  thanksgiving."  O  Jesus  1  in- 
spire us  with  a  sense  of  our  obligation  as 
sinners  to  rise  higher  than  mere  words  into 
the  realm  of  deeds,  where  we  bring  of  the 
best  of  that  which  we  love  most,  and  sacri- 
fice it  gladly  for  thy  service  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  obligation  to  thee.  Now 
may  mercy  and  peace  from  God  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  abide  with  ub 
as  through  this  week  we  try  to  make  some 
distinct  offering  in  his  name.    Amen. 
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THE  SUNBEAM ' 


'Isn't  it  time  we  bad  a  holiday  f"  asked 
the  sunbeams  one  morning  in  their  home 
high  above  the  world.  ''We  have  been  on 
dntjr  long  enough,"  said  one,  "and  now  that 
the  flowers  are  over  and  the  harvests  in, 
I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  always  at  it." 
"Quite  right!"  chimed  in  the  others.  "We 
won't  shine  again  till  we  feel  like  it.  Peo- 
pie  don't  think  enough  about  what  we  do, 
so  let  them  miss  us  a  while." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  disagreeable,"  said 
one  little  beam  that  had  been  standing  apart, 
"but  I  think  you  are  wrong.  People  do  ap- 
preciate what  we  do.  I  know  they  are  glad 
to  see  us,  and  if  the  flowers  are  over  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  try 
to  brighten  up  the  world.  No  holiday 
for  me!" 

"All  right,"  said  the  rest.  "Off  you  go! 
Well  see  who  has  the  best  time." 

Like  an  airman  making  for  earth,  Sun- 
beam came  swiftly  traveling  through  clouds 
and  smoke  till  he  reached  a  gray  and  gloomy 
city.  It  was  qmte  early,  but  the  people 
who  were  going  to  the  mills  seemed  glad  to 
see  him,  and  he  thought  one  of  them  nodded 
in  quite  a  friendly  way. 

"Now  that  I've  come,  what  am  I  going 
to  do  with  myself  f"  thought  he.  "I  haven't 
got  very  long,  and  I  want  to  do  some  one 
a  good  turn  to-day." 

As  he  looked  about,  he  noticed  that  right 
opposite  stood  a  number  of  houses  that  had 
once  seen  better  days.  The  street  was 
shabby  and  the  people  that  passed  looked 
poor. 

"Wonder  if  there's  any  one  about  here 
who  wants  cheering  upf"  He  peered 
through  a  window,  and  there  on  a  wretched 
bed  lay  a  little  fellow  with  such  pale  cheeks. 
Sunbeam  saw  that  the  room  was  bare  and 
comfortless  and  he  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
sick  boy,  so  he  hopped  on  the  bed. 

The  little  chap's  face  brightened  up  at 
once,  and  they  had  a  fine  game  together, 
for  the  boy's  wasted  fingers  were  trying 
to  get  hold  of  Sunbeam,  as  tho  he  wanted 
to  keep  the  golden  bar  of  light  forever. 
And  the  beam  danced  and  dodged  tiU  the 
boy  laughed  right  out  at  his  antics.     No 


matter  how  swiftly  the  hand  moved,  the 
beam  was  always  too  clever  and  it  escaped. 
At  last  it  was  time  for  Sunbeam  to  say 
good-by.  You  know,  sunbeams  can  never 
stay  very  long  in  the  same  place.  But  it 
made  the  beam's  heart  glad  to  see  the  color 
in  the  boy's  thin  cheeks,  and  to  hear  his 
merry   laugh. 

"Well,  good-by  for  the  present,"  he  said 
to  the  boy.  And  as  he  got  out  into  the 
street,  he  said  to  himself,  "That  is  a  good 
beginning  for  my  day.  Now  I  wonder  what's 
next!" 

After  a  time,  Sunbeam  found  himself  be- 
fore a  lot  of  warehouses  and  offices.  They 
looked  as  tho  they  had  never  seen  the  sun, 
for  they  were  so  dark  and  gray,  but  that 
was  all  the  more  reason  why  Sunbeam 
should  spend  a  little  time  there  if  he  could 
do  any  good.  But  could  hef  That  was  the 
question. 

Looking  through  a  key-hole.  Sunbeam  saw 
a  man  sitting  at  a  desk  and  looking  very 
unhappy.  He  was  resting  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "Things  seem 
to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse." 

Something  must  have  been  troubling  him. 
What  it  was  I  do  not  know,  but  that  was 
enough  for  Sunbeam.  With  a  bit  of  wriggle, 
he  found  that  he  could  get  through  the  key- 
hole, and  he  mounted  the  desk,  looking  up 
into  the  man's  face,  and  waiting  for  him 
to   notice. 

"I  wish  I  could  cheer  him  up,"  said  Sun- 
beam. And  just  that  moment,  the  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  leaping  off  his  stool, 
he  said,  "What's  the  use  of  looking  on  the 
dark  side  like  this!  Why,  I  declare,  the 
sun's  shining.  I  must  pull  myself  together 
and  have   another  try!" 

He  started  hurrying  about  his  office,  and 
got  out  his  ledgers,  while  Sunbeam  sat  there 
enjoying  the  fun.  Before  he  left,  tho  yon 
will  hardly  believe  it,  the  man  was  humming 
a  tune. 

"Good  turn  No.  2,"  chuckled  Sunbeam, 
slipping  out  into  the  street.  "Say,  I'm  hav- 
ing a  great  time  to-day!  I'm  jolly  glad 
I  came.    What's  next,  I  wonder!" 

While  he  was  making  up  his  mind  which 
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waj  to  go,  he  heard  8ome  hojs  ihoatiiigy 
and  there  a  dog  eame  tearing  along  the 
street  like  mad.  Its  tongue  was  hanging 
oat,  while  its  tail  was  so  far  between  its 
legs  with  fright  that  it  was  almost  tripping 
him.  And  these  lads  were  ehasing  him  with 
stones  and  shouting  till  he  was  seared  out 
of  his  wits. 

''What  should  be  donef"  Sunbeam  sud- 
denly thought  of  a  plan.  He  hid  round  the 
comer  where  the  dog  had  run,  and  just 
as  the  first  hoj  eame  up,  out  flashed  the 
beam  into  his  eyes.  He  was  dazaled.  He 
stopped.     The  others  stopped,  too,  to  see 


what  was  the  matter — and  the  dog  had 
got   away  I 

''Cheerio I"  eried  Bnnbeam.  '1  nefcr 
guessed  there  was  fueh  fun  in  doing  good 
turns.     I  wish  I  eould  stay  here  forerv." 

That  was  impoaaible.  It  waa  getting  Iste. 
People  were  now  going  home  from  work, 
and  Sunbeam  had  to  get  baek  too.  Tet 
as  he  daneed  along  the  pavement  he  noticed 
how  the  tired  faees  lighted  np  at  the  sight 
of  him.  And  when  he  met  his  friends  after 
sunset  he  said,  "Well,  what  kind  of  a  daj 
have  yon  all  hadf  IWe  had  the  time  of 
my   life!" 
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The  City  in  a  Wilderness 

And  he  huUt  Tadmar  in  the  wUdemesM, — 
2  Chron.  8:4&;  1  Kings  9:17,  18. 

Five  days'  journey  northeast  from  Da- 
mascus into  the  wilderness  of  Syria  brings 
the  traveler  upon  a  modem  village  of  a  few 
mud  huts,  where  he  finds  thirty  or  forty 
families  living  within  the  spacious  enclo- 
sure of  a  magnificent  ancient  temple.  Its 
lofty  arch  and  rows  of  noble  columns,  once 
390,  still  attest  its  original  grandeur.  Once 
a  city  of  a  half  million  population  (it  sent 
80,000  soldiers  to  assist  the  Assyrian  army), 
the  city  of  Zenobia  who  opposed  the  Bo- 
mans,  it  has  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  all  but  the  gorgeous  ruins  which 
now  lie,  "lonely  and  forsaken  like  bleached 
bones  on  a  long-neglected  battle-field." 

Like  travelers,  then,  who  find  it  worth 
while  to  visit  this  ruin,  let  us  go  to  Tad- 
mor  for  a  space  and  learn  what  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  may  tell  us  there  by  the  "City  in 
the  Wilderness." 

I.  Why  was  it  built  f  1.  To  put  an 
oasis  to  use.  2.  For  the  rest  and  refresh- 
ment of  travelers.  3.  To  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tion of  its  founder,  Solomon  the  wise,  the 
master  builder.  4.  Why  should  he  exhaust 
his  resources  and  skill  upon  such  a  taskf 
Wisdom  and  skill  are  not  exhausted  upon 
great  tasks,  but  increased.  5.  What  gain 
could  come  from  this  enterprise  f  Here  was 
established  an  outpost  of  empire,  to  push  it 
farther  into  unoccupied  wastes,  to  ward  off 
the  enemy,  lest  the  territory  be  approached, 
to  make  trade  safe  and  protect  the  king's 
caravans,  to  show  the  munificence  and 
power  of  the  king. 


n.  Tadmor  witnesses  to  the  grandeur  of 
human  achievement.  1.  Aa  we  walk  ia 
thought  amid  these  ruins,  how  they  spesk  to 
us  of  the  boldness  and  greatness  of  human 
attainment!  The  vast  splendors  of  Tadmcff 
are  eloquent  of  human  glory  and  endeavor. 
What  a  daring  being  man  is!  That  is  Qod'i 
wish.  "Subdue  the  earth,"  "Have  donmnon 
over  it!"  Lay  an  unsubdued  spirit  upon 
him.  In  answer  to  this  command  man  has 
established  governments,  founded  empires, 
builded  cities,  measured  the  distances  of 
the  stars,  weighed  the  sun  and  the  earth, 
and  still  attempts  the  seemingly  impossible. 
2.  Tadmor  pictures  all  human  achievement 
in  organizing  society,  subduing  continents, 
and  overcoming  obstacles,  and  stands  for 
the  tasks  which  yet  remain  in  response  to 
the  conviction,  "I  can  do  all  things  throogh 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  * 

nL  But  Tadmor  to-day  speaks  as  elo- 
quently of  the  vanity  of  all  human  splendor. 
1.  How  empty  it  all  seems,  as  we  walk  herel 
Buins  and  sands.  Palmyra  the  mighty  fallen 
into  dust  and  ashes.  What  ia  it,  all  this 
human  striving,  after  allf  Is  it  anything 
more  than  the  activity  of  an  ant-heap  bo^ 
amid  a  summer's  sunshine  f  How  are  we 
to  think  of  the  boasts  and  tasks  of  the  som 
of  menf  2.  How  soon  it  all  seems  to  ptM 
away  and  fall  to  dust!  Here  only  the 
palms  remain  to  remind  us  of  the  greatneee 
and  glory  of  Palmyra!  How  vain  that  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  once  added  his  name  to 
this  eity  which  ia  no  more!  AdrianopoKi 
has  followed  the  emperor  to  dust. 

17.    What  then  is  the  significance  of  aU 
this  endeavorf    L  There  ia  reward  in  the 
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rerj  joy  of  overeoming  dif&eoltiea.  CSiris- 
tiana  are  "overeomers."  2.  The  graces  and 
▼irtues  we  admire  are  bom  of  great  taaka. 
3.  The  reflex  action  upon  the  worker  is  his 
best  reward.  4.  The  Christ,  bnilding  his 
kingdom  of  more  hopeless  materials  than 
entered  into  the  walls  of  Tadmor,  wrought 
in  a  drearier  desert  and  under  more  desper- 
ate conditions.  5.  As  this  labor  of  Bolo- 
man's  was  well  worth  whiloi  so  is  jour  task 
and  mine,  for 

y.     This  is  our  task,  also.    1.  We  are  in- 
vited to  become  fellow-laborerS|  not  of  a 
Solomon,    whose    handiwork    perishes,    but 
'fellow-laborers  with   Christ."     2.   If   jou 
have  been  disheartened  with  your  lot  and 
dispirited  with  your  task,  recall  this  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness.     If  you  have  sometimes 
desired  to  give  over  the  struggle,   gather 
courage  by  assuming  an  even  more  difficult 
endeavor.    The  picture  of  an  Elijah  asking 
that  he  may  die  in  the  hour  of  his  disap- 
pointment is  enervating.    The  glory  of  Tad- 
mor lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  built  in  a 
desert  amid  difficulties,  and  such  may  be 
the  glory  of  your  life  and  mine.    3.  Heroism 
and  the  Christian  graces  do  not  ooze  forth 
from  a  life  of  ease,  but  triumph  through  the 
bread  of  difficulties.    4.  No  one  zhay  enter 
into  the  best,  into  his  best,  except  through 
the  ''strait  and  narrow  way"  of  tasks  which 
test  his  every  energy.     If  you  have  been 
set  to  a  hard  task,  it  is  God's  compliment 
to  you.    He  seeks  to  place  the  best  within 
your  reach,  and  this  is  his  method.    What 
will  be  your  grades  after  the  testing-time 
has  passed  f     The  task  of  building  a  Tad- 
mor was  extreme,  but  each  worker  who  had 
a  part  in  rearing  that  city  came  where  he 
was  glad  to  say,  '1  was  one  of  the  workmen 
upon  those   wbXIb,     That  city  is  mine  in 
part"    Such  may  be  your  experience,  when 
the  toils  and  hard  passages  of  time  are  over. 
Will  not  that  be  reward  enough  f 


The  Mirror  of  the  Soul 

B%i  whose  looketh  .  .  .  being  not  a  forget- 
fyX  hearer  .  .  .  ehall  he  hleseed  in  hie 
deed. — James  1:  23-25. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  our  present  civil- 
ization is  the  mirror.  Soldier,  astronomer, 
▼alet,  need  it  every  day.  Provision  has  been 
made  by  supreme  wisdom  for  mirror  of  the 
■oul— "perfect  law." 

L  Not  merely  a  revealer  of  virtues;  only 
▼ain  souls  use  mirror  to  see  beauty.     Yet 


some  want  that  kind  of  religion;  which 
commends,  but  never  corrects. 

n.  Shows  defects  —  thoughtful  hearers 
here  get  blessing.  "Law  of  liberty"  no  mis- 
nomer— ^law  guarantees  liberty.  "Had  not 
known  sin  except  through  law"  (Bom.  7:7). 
Enlightens,  so  that  choice  for  better  can 
always  be  made. 

m.  Progress— by  "remembering  his  pre- 
cepts to  do  them."  Impartial  looking.  Not 
a  glance,  but  looking  with  care:  with  a  view 
to  application.  Mirror  shows  right  course. 
Resolution  makes  the  consistent  "doer." 
Blessing  comes  in  fuller  life. 


Dethronement  By  Enthronment 

And  let  ZadoJc  the  priest  and  Nathan  the 
prophet  anoint  him  there  king  over  Israel; 
and  blow  ye  the  trwnpet,  and  say,  Long 
live  King  Solomon,  Then  ye  $Ml  oofM 
up  after  him,  and  he  shdU  come  and  sit 
upon  my  throne;  for  he  shall  he  king  in 
my  stead;  and  I  have  appointed  hvih  to 
he  prince  over  Israel  and  over  Juddh. — 
1  Kings  1:34.35. 

David,  the  warrior  king,  was  old  and  near 
his  end.  Ck>d  had  revealed  to  him  that  Solo- 
mon his  son  should  succeed  him.  But  Adoni- 
jah,  a  younger  son,  conspired  to  usurp  the 
throne.  By  a  clever  and  quick  action  David 
had  Solomon  crowned  before  Adonijah. 
Thus  Adonijah  was  defeated.  Adonijah 
dethroned  by  enthroning  Solomon. 

I.  This  has  been  Qod's  method  from  the 
first.  1.  This  world  designed  to  be  Christ's 
kingdom.  "All  things  were  made  by  him 
and  for  him."  Absolute  right  as  Son  of 
Ood.  2.  Qod  had  announced  his  coming  to 
possess  it.  '1  will  establish  the  throne  of 
his  kingdom  forever."  3.  But  Satan  at- 
tempted to  usurp  the  throne  by  flattery  and 
deceit,  and  seemed  to  succeed.  God  did  not 
send  his  hosts  against  Satan  and  destroy 
him.  But  (4)  in  due  time  God  declared  him 
king.   "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him." 

King  Jesus  is  now  winning  the  world  to 
himself.  Satan's  power  is  waning  as  Christ's 
increases.  "Now  there  was  long  war  be- 
tween the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of 
David.  But  David  waxed  stronger  and 
the  house  of  Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker." 

n.    This  is  God's  method  for  his  Church. 

1.  Defeat  false  gods  not  by  armed  force, 
but    by    crowning    Christ    in    their    place. 

2.  Destroy  vice  by  enthroning  virtue.  Preach, 
practise  Christian  principles.  Apply  this 
method  to  politics,  business,  social  customs. 
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III.  This  is  God's  method  for  the  indi- 
vidaal.  1.  Man  finds  himself  under  power 
of  eviL  Tastes  perverted,  judgment  dark- 
ened|  will  weakened,  wrong  habits  formed. 
''When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present, 
etc."  "A  strong  man  armed  is  keeping  the 
palace.''  2.  Man's  only  hope  is  in  enthron- 
ing Christ.  He  does  this  hj  surrendering 
to  Christ.  Then  Christ  as  the  ''stronger 
than  the  strong  man  overcomes  him."  And 
so  Satan  is  dethroned  bj  the  enthronement 
of  Christ. 

By  this  method  "the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  to  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ;  and  he  shall  reign 
forever  and  ever." 


""What  Is  Man  that  Thou  Art 
Mindful  of  Him?" 

When  I  oonMer  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers, 
The  moon  and  the  stare,  which  thou  hast 
ordained ; 
What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  himf 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest 
himf 

— Ps.  8:3,4;  Heb.  2:6. 

Question  of  perennial  interest.  Asked  bj 
the  psalmist,  by  writer  of  Hebrews,  by 
every  thoughtful  man.  Answer  depends 
upon  the  view  we  take  of  him.  In  one 
aspect  he  seems  very  insignificant.  In  an- 
other aspect  very  significant. 

I.  First,  very  insignificant.  1.  As  to  size. 
Compare  him  with  the  horse,  whale,  Cali- 
fornia trees,  mountainS|  earth,  universe. 
"When  I  consider  the  heavens,  etc."  2.  As 
to  duration.  Cf.  pyramidSi  "everlasting 
hills,"  geologic  ages. 

II.  But  second,  how  significant.  1.  As 
originally  created.  (1)  In  ability.  Think 
God's  thoughts  after  him.  Trace  Qod's 
handiworks.  Conquer  and  harness  nature. 
Determine  his  own  actions.  (2)  In  his 
purity.  Innocent,  upright,  fellowship  with 
Qod.  Tho  fallen,  sinful,  guilty,  yet  »gnifi- 
cant.  2.  As  Ood  esteems  him.  Loves  him 
tho  sinful.  Made  infinite  sacrifice  for  him. 
3.  As  seen  in  the  perfect  man,  Christ  Jesus. 
Gentle,  strong,  courageous,  sinless.  Second 
Adam  unfallen.  4.  As  represented  in  re- 
deemed state.  Purified,  glorified,  like 
Christ.    Eternally  with  Ood. 

What  an  incentive  to  strive  to  attain 
"unto  &  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 


What  Waiting  on  the  Lord  WiU  Do 

But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shaU 
renew  their  strength;  they  shaU  9iowit 
up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  nm 
and  not  he  weary;  they  shdU  waik  emd 
not  faint. — Isa.  40:31. 

Introduction:     Contrast  in  verses  28,  29 

and  30.    Isaiah  lifted  up.    The  coal  of  Itn 

and    his    lips.     The   great    Old    Testameat 

gospeler. 

I.  What  is  it  to  wait  on  the  Lordf 
1.  Take  the  waiter  on  some  notable,  or 
valet,  or  maid.  Secretary  to  the  President 
Hindenberg  yields  to  Ludendorif :  "What  do 
you  sayf"  The  Christian  looks  up  to  a 
greater.  2.  Not  mere  waiting,  as  the  vir- 
gins. Active  obedient  servants.  Nehemiab, 
Joseph,  Daniel,  on  kings,  on  God.  3.  Christ 
our  King.  What  should  we  do  but  wait  on 
himf  "Study  to  be  approved."  Prayers  to 
and  through  hinu  Appeals  and  worship. 
Serve  him  in  Christian  fellowship.  Through 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  Church.  4.  On 
"eagles"  here,  see  HoMiLvnc  Revuw  for 
May,  1922,  page  421. 

II.  The  effect  of  worship  and  spiritnil 
service.  1.  Mount  up,  run,  walk,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  descending  series 
merely  formal,  we  should  think.  To  walk 
may  require  more  grace  than  to  run.  Er- 
rands for  Christ  and  the  kingdom.  2. 
Again.  "Mount  up  with  wings";  allows 
reasonable  rein  to  the  feelings.  "Bise  my 
soul  and  stretch  thy  wings,"  etc  The  feel- 
ings and  emotions  have  their  proper  evalos- 
tion  in  the  Christian  life.  The  merely  emo- 
tional man  and  the  merely  formal  ehureh- 
member  would  better  look  out  herel  3.  Let 
us  stress  the  effect  of  waiting  on  the  Lord. 
Benewed  strength  given;  spiritual  life 
quickened.  Heart's  horison  enlarged.  Be* 
construction  in  holy  purposes  assured  and 
more  satisfaction  and  joy  given  in  religions 
service. 


Three  Accents 

One  thing  I  Icnow. — John  9:25. 

In  this  expression  are  three  accents. 

I.  The  accent  of  experience.  It  was  not 
the  accent  of  intellect  so  much  as  that  of 
experience.  The  man  had  received  the 
light-giving  touch,  and  because  of  this, 
"he  knew."  How  foolish  to  gainssj 
knowledge  based  on  such  experience.  It 
is  the  last  word  of  knowledge.  Bxperi* 
ence  is  the  attestation  of  theory.    Argn* 
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ment  is  very  unreliable;  in  faet|  Benan 
sajs  that  "the  best  causes  are  usuallj 
won  by  bad  reasoning."  The  most  potent 
word  is  the  word  of  experience. 

n.  The  accent  of  authority.  Of  all  these 
critics  and  cavilers  only  one  could  speak 
with  authority,  and  that  was  a  man  who 
had  been  blind.  Others  might  discuss  the 
question,  but  he  could  tell  with  certainty. 
Where  is  the  authority  of  the  man  who 
doesn't  knowf  He  only  can  speak  with 
authority  who  knows.  "Why  not  bleed 
himf*'  said  a  layman  to  a  medical  man,  as 
if  a  layman  could  speak  with  authority  on 
the  matter.  Authority  can  come  only  of 
real  experience  and  knowledge.  (Apply 
to  non-Christians  criticizing  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Church  and  Christianity.  What  do 
they  reaUy  know  about  itf  Have  they,  to 
begin  with,  the  inward  knowledge  qualify- 
ing them  to  speak  f) 

nL  Accent  of  finality.  The  man  to 
speak  the  last  word  as  to  whether  Jesus 
had  really  imparted  the  gift  of  sight  was 
the  once  blind  man.  If  he  couldn't  tell 
whether  he  could  see  or  not,  nobody  else 
was  better  fitted.  The  man  who  can  give 
finality  to  the  argument  as  to  whether 
Christ  has  saved  him  is  the  saved  man  him- 
self. 

'Tiet  the  redeemed  say  so,"  for  theirs 
is  assuredly  the  last  word  that  can  be 
given. 


America's  Special  Thanksgiving 

Notes 

Thou  hast  not  dealt  so  ioith  any  nation. — 
Ps.  147:20. 

This  singer  seems  to  have  discovered  some 
special  reasons  for  national  thanksgiving. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  right  for  America  to 
take  an  inventory. 

L  Her  very  aloofness — set  apart  by  wide 
seas;  also  by  precedents  of  ''no  entangling 
alliances" — "Free  from  dead  hand  of  a  by- 
gone civilization''  (Roosevelt).  Free  to 
cultivate  lofty  ideals,  ''America  cultivates 
ideals  in  difficult  places''  (London  Speeta- 
tor),  e.  g.,  Boxer  indemnity;  Mexico;  Philip- 
pines; Church's  foreign  mission  x>olicy. 

II.  Statutes  and  ordinances  of  Almighty 
have  had  their  influences.  "Ardor  for  peace" 
more  commendable  than  militarism.  Church's 
influence  more  direct.  "Home  mission  week" 
recognizes  this  function. 

III.  Need  of  appreciation  for  deeper 
blessings — ^not  material.  Times  are  "not  so 
good,"  but  many  are  supporting  the  institu- 
tions that  impoverish  homes  and  souls- 
automobiles;  cheap  amusements;  ward  poli- 
tics. Need  fuller  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  life;  catch  higher  leadings  which 
Church  endeavors  to  impart. 

There  is  love  that  stirs  the  heart,  and 

love  that  gives  it  rest. 
But  the  love  that  leads  life  upward  is 

the  noblest  and  the  best  (Van  Dyke.) 
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From  the  Rev.  B.  Bkal,  Somerville,  South  Africa 


Tke  Ooapel  of  tke  Incidental.  "As  they 
went,  they  were  healed." — Luke  17:6-16. 

CkrtmVm  tLmrerumMu.  "I  am  come  to  make 
the  sigrhtless  see  and  to  make  the  see- 
iner  blind."— John  9:89. 

Ci^taln  or  CnUT  "...  they  have  made 
them  a  molten  calf,  and  have  wor- 
shiped It,  and  have  sacrificed  unto  it, 
and  said.  These  are  thy  sods,  O  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Bfirypt/'—Bx.  82:8. 

"And  they  said  one  to  another,  Let 
ps  make  a  captain,  and  let  us  return 
into  Bffypt."--Num.  14:4. 

^*  "S*  X*«^-  **^^  ^***n«  «yo  look  right 
on." — ^Prov.  48:6. 


Ckrlstlnnlty  tke  Best  Religion.  "What 
nation  is  there  who  hath  a  Ood  so  nigrh 
unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our  Qod  is  in 
all  thiners  that  we  call  upon  him  forr* 
— Deut.  4:7. 

Tke  Arckltect  of  Gkaracter.  "The  bricks 
are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with 
hewn  stone." — Isa.  9:10. 

"Bxcept  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  who  build  It." — 
Psalm  127:1. 

FolaHsation.  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me." — John  12:88. 

"Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity."— Luke  18:17. 
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God's  Oneness  With  Humanity 

Once  there  was  brought  home  to  me  in  a 
very  beautif ol  and  unexpected  manner  the 
Christian  truth  about  Qod's  essential  one- 
ness with  humanitj.  Weary  from  my  after- 
noon calls,  I  had  just  returned  home.  Enter- 
ing  the  side  hall  that  was  already  dark,  I 
saw  through  the  door,  slightly  ajar,  my  little 
son  and  daughter  at  play.  PhUip,  eight 
years  old,  was  building  up  blocks  on  the 
floor,  while  Esther,  two  years  younger,  was 
standing  under  the  electric  light  with  both 
arms  raised  as  high  as  she  could  stretch 
them  over  her  head.  Seeing  her  dramatic 
position,  and  the  unusual  look  on  her  face, 
I  remained  silent  in  the  hall,  knowing  that 
something  was  coming.  With  intense  feel- 
ing she  said: 

"Oh,  Philip  I  of  course  we  would  kiss 
God  I"    To  which  PhiUp  repUed: 

"Oh,  you  couldn't  kiss  God.  He  is  a 
spirit.    Why,  God  is  in  you, — and  in  me." 

Still  standing  in  her  dramatic  position 
with  the  light  shining  full  on  her  face,  she 
began  lowering  her  arms  slowly,  and  as  her 
expression  of  comprehension  deepened  she 
said: 

"Oh,  well  then,  Philip,  if  God  is  in  you 
and  in  me,  if  we  were  to  kiss  each  other 
we  would  kiss  God." 

"Yes,  that  is  right,  you  would,"  was  his 
response.    Then  said  she: 

"Let  us  kiss  God."  He  arose  promptly, 
and  the  children,  throwing  their  arms  tight- 
ly around  each  other,  kissed  God. 

If  ever  there  was  a  glad  father  I  was 
one.  Standing  there  in  the  dark  hall,  I 
thought: 

"God  bless  the  dear  children,  they  have 
the  evangel.  That  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  unto 


me.' " 

Of  course  we  all  realize  that  there  are 
certain  proprieties  which  adults  must  ob- 
serve, but  what  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  for  a  little  brother  and  sister  so  to 
recognize  Gk>d  in  each  other  as  to  be  able 
to  kiss  himf  The  idea  here  involved,  if 
carried  out  in  every  relation  of  life,  would 
be  the  kingdom  of  God  realized.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  other  way  of  making  the 
kingdom  of  God  a  reality,  either  on  earth 


or  in  the  life  beyond.  Doubtless  God  never 
will  be  seen  outside  the  bodies  which  he 
provides  for  himself  and  his  children  to 
use  in  common. — Bichard  LaBus  Swain  in 
What  and  Where  Is  God! 


Flowers  for  the  Living 

Many  times  since  the  days  of  Golnmbnt 
has  it  been  necessary  for  genius  combined 
with  special  inspiration  to  demonstrate  th« 
simplest  possible  proposition.  Here,  for  in- 
stance,  we  go  on  lavishing  flowers  upon  the 
dead,  and  leaving  in  dismal  rooms— often 
with  not  a  single  daisy  to  look  at — the  old, 
crippled,  the  sick,  the  merely  neglected  snd 
shut-in  living  persons  to  whom  the  beauty 
and  cheer  of  a  few  blossoms,  embodying  a 
message  of  kindliness  and  fellowship,  would 
make  much  difference.  The  Irene  Kanfmtn 
Settlement  of  Pittsburgh,  in  initiating  sn 
annual  Flower  Day  for  the  Living,  has  car- 
ried into  many  homes  the  gladness  of  the 
Christian  Easter  holiday  and  of  the  Jewish 
Purlm  or  Passover.  Here  are  some  of  the 
results  as  recorded  by  those  idio  took  part 
in  the  round  of  visits: 

"Mrs.  Goldberg,  an  old  lady,  er^led 
with  rheumatism,  when  she  received  her 
plant  said,  <Long  shall  you  live,  and  manj 
passovers  shall  you  have.'  She  bowed  and 
thanked  me  several  times,  and  placed  the 
flower  on  the  center  of  the  table  so  the 
woman  who  lives  in  the  next  room  could  also 
enjoy  it.  Mrs.  Goldberg  explained  that  thej 
both  use  the  same  sink  and  spigot  and  the 
woman  in  the  next  room  would  have  to  paes 
the  table  and  see  the  flower  when  she  went 
for  water." 

"Our  Italian  mother  lives  in  a  dingy 
court-yard.  She  beamed  with  happinesB 
when  she  received  i^  cineraria,  and  ex- 
claimed that  the  flower  was  a  bit  of  sxmshine 
for  the  whole  court.  The  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily— ten  children  and  the  father,  a  street- 
cleaner — ^were  consulted  and  agreed  with 
her  that  the  whole  court  must  share  ia 
their  gift.  So,  with  much  pride,  they  plaeed 
their  'bit  of  sunshine'  on  a  little  shelf  right 
outside  of  their  second-floor  window,  nhieh 
faces  the  court.  Little  Tony  declared  th^ 
'wuz  the  sweetest  folks  in  the  court.'" 

'H>ur  colored  man  of  fifty  is  a  patient 
sufferer.    For  eight  months  he  has  been  bed- 
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ridden  and  haa  exemeiating  pains.  When 
the  nurse  walked  into  his  room  with  the 
flower,  the  smile  on  his  face  eonfirmed  his 
statement  as  to  his  joy  in  getting  such  an 
Easter  greeting,  lian'  sahes,  ehOe,  Ps  not 
too  sick  to  'preciate  flowers.  I's  kinda  got 
the  feelin'  of  bein'  young  in  me  now.  Qod 
bless  you!'" — Survey. 


What  Is  Disease? 

It   is   told   of   one  of  the  great  French 
chemista,  Chevreuli  that  when  he  was  inter- 
viewed in  his  hundredth  year  and  asked: 
^'Have  you  always  had  a  good  digestion  f 
he  answered  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  vigor: 
"I   really   can  not   say,   for  I  have  never 
noticed."     This  is  quite  ideal;  it  indicated 
a  great  harmony  of  internal  processes.    The 
antipathy  which  unsophisticated  people  have 
to  learning  about  the  works  of  the  living 
engine,  is,  in  a  way,  quite  sound.     For  we 
really  should  not  know  anything  about  or- 
gans   like    the    stomaeh    and    liver — hard- 
working structures  quite  unobtrusive  when 
well  used.     The  body  is  a  great  laboratory 
in  which  up-buildings  and  down-breakings, 
combustions  and  fermentations,  dissolvings 
and  filterings  go  on  in  crowded  order.    They 
are  all  summed  up  in  the  word  metabolism, 
which   means  change.     We   may   speak   of 
them  as  vital  processes.     And  the  idea  we 
must  grasp  is  that  health  spells  harmony 
of  vital  processes,  while  disease  means  me- 
tabolism out  of  place,  out  of  time,  and  out 
of  tune.    What  is  disease  in  one  animal  may 
be    normal    in    another.      What    would    be 
ominous  at  one  time  of  life  may  be  natural 
at  another. 

Disease  is  a  disturbance  of  the  body's 
wholesome  routine,  and  there  is  progress 
simply  in  realizing  this.  Our  forefathers 
thought  of  disease  as  a  mysterious  potency, 
stalking  out  from  the  unknown,  and  seizing 
a  man  by  the  throat.  There  may  be  a  truth 
in  thinking  of  disease  as  a  visitation  or  a 
judgment,  but  a  great  part  of  the  value  of 
the  truth  is  lost  if  we  do  not  understand 
that  disease  is  often  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  our  carelessness,  or  ignorance,  or 
sluggishness,  or  foolhardiness.  When  the 
diseiples  asked  Christ  about  the  man  blind 
from  his  birth,  <'For  whose  sin — for  his  own 
or  for  his  parents' — ^was  he  bom  blind  f" 
they  were  not  thinking  about  heredity  or 
about  transmission  of  acquired  characters. 


or  about  blindness  due  to  infection  before 
birth,  they  were  thinking  of  the  blindness 
as  a  judgment  imposed  from  without.  That 
idea  of  disease  must  be  given  up. — 
J.  Abthub  Thomson,  The  Control  of  Life. 


The  Gospel  Rainbow 

A  friend  asked  me  once:  "Is  it  possible 
to  make  the  sunbeam  more  beautiful  f"  I 
innocently  answered:  "No.  The  sunbeam 
is  Qod*s  flnished  work."  I  thought  that 
was  conclusive.  My  friend  took  me  to  a 
triangular  prism,  and  ran  a  sunbeam 
through  it;  lo,  in  an  instant  it  sparkled 
out  into  all  the  beauties  of  the  rainbow. 
It  entered  the  crystal  one  miracle  and  it 
came  out  of  the  crystal  seven  other  mir- 
acles. It  is  possible  to  increase  the  beauty 
of  the  sunbeams  sevenfold.  A  flne  Chris- 
tian personality  is  one  of  Qod's  prisms. 
Be  such  a  prism  and  you  will  be  a  seven- 
fold power  for  good.  In  this  way  you  ean 
give  the  truth  a  sevenfold  power  among 
men.  Love,  courage,  purity,  optimism, 
sympathy,  conscientiousness,  and  self -sacri- 
fice, these  are  the  beauties  of  the  gospel 
rainbow  and  they  are  the  sevenfold  colors 
of  the  divine  light. — David  Qbeqo  in  A  Book 
of  Bemembrance. 


«<i 


.» 


'Rattling  the  Pitcher' 

I  remember  an  anecdote  which  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  a  man  may  use  opportu- 
nities and  try  to  read  the  character  or  to 
obtain  an  obvious  advantage  when  dealing 
with  a  Foreign  Minister.  I  do  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  tell  it  as  I 
heard  it  in  Berlin.  One  of  the  admirers 
of  Prince  Bismarck  had  presented  to  him 
as  a  gift  a  large  and  powerful  dog.  It  was, 
I  think,  a  wolfhound,  or  something  be- 
tween a  wolfhound  and  a  mastiff;  a  big 
animal  of  formidable  appearance.  It  had 
a  habit  of  growling  and  sometimes  even 
of  snapping  when  it  found  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  any  one  displeased  its  master. 
Bismarck  frequently  kept  this  dog,  which 
was  known  in  Berlin  as  the  Beiehshund, 
the  "Hound  of  the  Empire,"  by  his  side 
when  he  received  foreign  ambassadors. 
The  story  went  that  the  dog  would  now 
and  then  growl  and  show  its  teeth  in  a 
threatening  way  at  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dor, who  was  seated  hard  by,  not  far  from 
the  creature's  fangs.    Bismarck  seemed  to 
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relish  the  uneasiiiess  which  the  ambassador 
eoold  not  help  showing  at  the  behavior  of 
the  dog,  and  he  derived  from  his  visitor's 
embarrassment  an  advantage  in  his  nego- 
tiations similar  to  that  which  is,  I  believe, 
souf^ht  in  the  game  of  baseball  bj  the 
practise  of  what  jou  call  "rattling  the 
pitcher." — Jamxs  Brtck  in  Jniematicndl 
Belations, 


I  Shall  Not  Pass  Again  This  Way 

[Th0  Baptist  makes  this  comment  on  this 
poem:  ''Much  worn,  it  was  found  in  the 
desk  of  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Ford,  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  after 
his  death  when  his  desk  was  cleared  bj 
loving  hands.  It  explains  mneh  of  Mr. 
Ford's  wide  and  generous  benefactions."] 

The  bread  that  giveth  strength  I  want  to 
give: 

The  water  pure  that  bids  the  thirst/  live; 
I  want  to  help  the  fainting  daj  by  day: 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  i>ass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  for  tears, 
The  faith  to  conquer  cruel  doubts  and  fears. 
Beauty  for  ashes  may  I  give  alway: 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  good  measure  running  o'er, 
And  into  angry  hearts  I  want  to  pour 
The  answer  soft  that  tumeth  wrath  away: 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  to  others  hope  and  faith; 
I  want  to  do  all  that  the  Master  saith; 
I  want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 


A  Wrong  Use  of  the  Bible 

A  factory^  owner  in  the  East  was  unde- 
cided whether  or  not  he  should  put  up  a 
cottage  by  the  lake  as  a  summer  home  for 
his  family.  He  determined  to  let  the 
Bible  answer,  and,  letting  it  fall  open  as 
it  would,  his  eye  lighted  on  Ps.  127:1, 
"Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it."  This  he  took 
to  be  an  intimation  that  he  should  not 
build  the  cottage.  A  few  trials,  however, 
if  nothing  else,  will  convince  almost  any- 
one that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the 
verse  found  will  have  any  possible  bearing 
on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that  when  it 
does,  it  is  purely  accidental.  Its  only 
value  is  that  it  sometimes  helps  irresolute 


persons  to  reach  a  decision,  jnst  as  flipping 
a  coin  does.  Tho  the  Bible  has  freqnentlj 
been  used  in  a  magical  way,  it  is  obvioni 
that  such  a  use  belongs  in  the  same  cls« 
with  the  onija  and  planehette  boards,  and 
the  telling  of  fortunes  by  cards. — ^A.  Waki- 
FIELD  Blaten  in  What  JesuM  Taught, 


'1  Will,"  "I  Will  Nor 

1.  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  speak 
while  angry.  And  I  will  not  make  a  bitter 
retort  to  another  pe-'von  who  speaks  to  me 
in  anger. 

2.  I  will  neither  gossip  about  the  fail- 
ings of  another,  nor  will  I  permit  any  per- 
son to  speak  such  gossip  to  me.  Gossip  will 
die  when  it  cannot  find  a  listener. 

3.  I  will  respect  weakness  and  defer  to 
it  on  the  street  car,  in  the  department  store 
and  in  the  home,  whether  it  be  displayed 
by  man  or  woman. 

4.  I  vdll  always  express  gratitude  for 
any  favor  or  service  rendered  to  me.  If 
prevented  from  doin^  it  on  the  spot,  then 
I  will  seek  an  early  opportunity  to  give 
utterance  to  it  in  the  most  gracious  waj 
within  my  power. 

5.  I  will  not  fail  to  express  sympathy 
with  another 's  sorrow,  or  to  give  hearty  ut- 
terance to  my  appreciation  of  good  works 
by  another,  whether  the  party  be  friendly 
to  me  or  not. 

6.  I  will  not  talk  about  my  personal  ail- 
ments or  misfortunes.  They  shall  be  the 
subjects  on  which  I  am  silent. 

7.  I  will  look  on  the  bright  side  of  the 
circumstances  of  my  daily  life,  and  I  will 
seek  to  carry  a  cheerful  face  and  speak 
hopefully  to  all  whom  I  meet. 

8.  I  will  not  eat  or  drink  what  I  know 
will  detract  from  my  ability  to  do  my  best 

9.  I  will  speak  and  act  truthfully,  living 
with  sincerity  toward  God  and  man. 

10.  I  will  strive  to  be  always  prepared 
for  the  very  best  that  can  happen  to  me. 
I  will  seek  to  be  ready  to  seize  the  highest 
opportunity,  to  do  the  noblest  work,  to  rise 
to  the  loftiest  place  which  God  and  my 
abilities  permit. — The  Continent. 


All-weather  Friends 

Pitt  once  said  of  Dundas,  one  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  day:  "Dundas  is  not  an 
orator,  not  much  of  a  speaker;  but  Dundas 
will,  without  hesitation,  go  out  with  yon 
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in  any  weather."  That  is  a  strong  and 
perfectly  lovely  compliment;  it  puts  a 
crown  upon  a  man  which  can  never  lose  its 
luster.  This  man  will  go  out  with  you  in 
any  weather!  And  without  hesitation! 
"The  sun  is  a  bit  hot  today."  "AU  right," 
says  Dnndas,  "I'm  clad  for  it."  "It  looks 
as  tho  we  shall  have  a  storm;  there  are 
some  ugly  clouds  on  the  horizon."  "All 
right,"  says  Dundas,  "I'm  ready."  "There's 
a  pelting  rain  outside,  and  a  fierce  wind 
is  shrieking  around  the  corner.     I  think 


you  had  better  stay  in  and  keep  the  fire 
company."  "No,"  says  Dundas,  "I'll  go 
with  you."  He  is  a  type  of  those  priceless 
friends  whose  feet  are  always  "shod  with 
readiness"  for  roads  of  service — ready  for 
a  footpath  across  a  sweet  meadow,  or  ready 
for  a  mountain  path  which  is  overrun  with 
desolating  floods.  They  are  all-weather 
friends.  They  will  sit  with  us  when  life 
is  a  feast  and  a  festival;  they  will  sit  with 
us  when  we  are  wearing  a  chain. — J.  H. 

JOWETT. 
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Will  the  Homiletic  Review  Start  at 

the  Start 

As  a  subscriber  to  and  reader  of  The 
HoiniiETio  Beview  I  am  enjoying  the 
articles  on  the  Biblical  creation  narrative 
and  the  naturalistic  disquisitions  that  deal 
with  evolution.  The  article  in  the  August 
issue  is  very  fine.  So  were  the  two  in  a 
previous  issue.  But  none  of  these  touch 
the  real  seat  of  the  difficulty.  Evolution  is 
made  out  to  be  a  mode,  a  process.  But 
how  began  the  process  of  evolution  of  life 
forms,  if  for  argument's  sake  we  accept  it 
as  the  process  of  life's  unfolding  in  the  uni- 
verse. Bryan  says  it  puts  God  too  far  away 
from  us,  by  interposing  between  God  and 
man  the  prolonged  evolutionary  process. 
He  would  sweep  it  away  as  Luther  and 
Calvin  swept  the  hierarchy  away,  tho  one 
by  man  attaching  savingly  to  God  by  faith, 
the  latter  by  attaching  God  savingly  to  man 
by  the  divine  act  of  election.  But  how  and 
what  or  who  started  the  evolutionary  process 
the  other  writers  do  not  distinctly  state. 
Professor  Huxley  is  on  record  as  to  his  be- 
lief about  it.  He  said  by  a  species  of  scien- 
tific faith  he  thought  the  point  in  the  reces- 
sion of  our  thoughtful  tracing  of  evolution 
would  be  reached  where,  spontaneously, 
minute  life-forms  sprang  from  the  inani- 
mate matter  of  the  earth.  This  has  been 
elaborated  later  by  the  experimentation 
with  colloids.  Professor  Huxley,  therefore, 
was  inclined  to  use  faith  to  satisfy  the  mind 
as  to  the  origin  of  life  at  the  initiation  of 
the  evolutionary  unfolding.  But  this  faith 
attaches  itself  not  to  a  Supreme  Being  but 
to  the  latent  diffused  life  principle  resi- 
dent as  he  opined  in  matter.     Here  is  the 


p^ace  precisely  where  knowledge  can  not 
reach  and  faith  must  step  in.  And  here  that 
mysterious  inner  inclination  of  a  man's 
higher  life  gives  the  impulse  that  urges  him 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  point  of  the 
wedge  in  his  conclusion.  Huxley  said,  my 
faith  clings  to  the  lower  face  of  the  wedge. 
Life  comes  from  matter.  He  called  it 
scientific  faith.  Another  mind  says,  my 
faith  rises  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wedge. 
Life  comes  from  the  divine  First  Cause  who 
is  a  personality.  In  neither  case  does 
knowledge  of  a  fact  decide  the  issue.  Hence 
it  can  not  be  scientific  as  Huxley  claimed. 
For  science  searches  for  facts.  It  is  the 
religious  impulse  of  each  reasoning  human 
whose  mind  dwells  on  this  proposition  that 
drives  him  to  his  decision.  And  I  am  quite 
convinced  it  will  always  be  so. 

I  have  always  felt  within  me  a  certainty, 
before  I  was  familiar  by  education  with 
these  matters,  that  God  is  before  all  and  the 
First  Cause.  I  felt  it  as  a  little  lad.  We 
discussed  it  in  the  grade  school  as  boys  and 
I  always  clung  to  that  conclusion  and  never 
denied  it,  no  matter  what  was  said  to  the 
contrary.  But  other  minds  as  surely  make 
or  choose  the  opposite  conclusion.  I  never 
can  and  I  never  will.  On  page  355,  the  sec- 
ond column,  of  last  May's  Homiletio  Bx- 
viEW,  there  is  some  such  final  cleaving  apart 
of  different  human  innerisms.  The  Bev. 
G.  Studdert  Kennedy  there  writes:  "There 
is  something  deep  down  within  me  that  when 
you  put  your  argument  before  me  cries: 
No,  it  is  a  lie!"  And  of  course  the  other 
man  claims  it  is  truth.  There  lies  the  point 
of  the  wedge  that  cleaves  the  inner  life  of 
men  into  two  classes. 
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If  Thb  HoiULcno  Bsvnw  is  to  pUee  the 
details  of  erolutioBary  proofs  before  us  as 
it  purposes  in  the  August  number,  I  for 
one  greatlj  desire  it  should  begin  at  this 
point  If  minds  ean  not  agree  here  the 
wedge's  planes  will  onlj  earrj  them  further, 
yes,  eternally  further  apart  I  little  care 
what  position  in  the  learned  world  or  in 
the  church  a  man  maj  occupy,  if  he  decides 
to  attach  his  faith  not  to  God  but  to  dirt 
I  must  part  company  with  him.  And  fur. 
ther  consideration  with  him  about  an  evolu- 
tionary process  is  of  no  value.  I  have  a 
book  here  by  me  by  an  English  naturalist 
who  claims  that  new  life-fonhs  are  all  the 
time  arising  out  of  the  matter  here  on  earth 
that  is  in  a  colloidal  state.  In  the  ilnal 
stage  of  the  analysis  the  question  is  atheism 
or  theism.  We  but  strike  the  identical  point 
the  Master  stressed:  I  am  from  above.  Te 
are  from  beneath.  If  we  recede  this  point 
beyond  the  electrons  its  force  is  the  same. 

J.  Dtkb. 
Fairton,  N.  J. 


'"Evolution,  the  Bible  and  Religion'' 

Editob  or  Thx  Hoinueno  Bevikw: 

This  article  appeared  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  Thx  HoHnjETio  Bkvisw  and  was  pro- 
nounced ''fair  and  constructive."  I  second 
the  motion  that  some  one  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  evolution  be  invited  to  write 
on  that  subject  for  this  magadne.  The 
article  under  the  above  caption  complicates 
rather  than  clarifies  the  issue.  We  are 
sorely  in  need  of  definitions  which  will  state 
the  attitude  of  the  natural  sciences  to  the 
whole  subject  of  the  supernatural.  Herein 
lies  the  whole  crux  of  the  present  scientific 
situation.  We'  need  a  standardisation  of 
scientific  fact  and  opinion  which  will  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  two.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  there  shall  be  absolute  agreement 
among  individuals  as  to  detaiL  When  such 
is  forthcoming  we  may  be  able  to  frame  a 
really  constructive  program  and  clasp  hands 
with  our  scientific  and  theological  friends 
alike  across  the  dividing  line.  To  write  of 
''reconstruction"  before  we  are  furnished 
with  an  up-to-date  expression  of  scientific 
attitude  is  but  to  waste  time  and  strength. 


Let  science  state  what  it  expects  of  theology 
and  religion  and  the  leaders  in  religious 
thou^t  will  not  be  slow  in  countering  with 
a  declaration  of  intentions  as  to  sdeaee. 
I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  they  will  take 
their  stand  with  the  Ohrist  of  the  New 
Testament  which  can  never  mean  a  break 
with  the  supematuraL  Will  natural  sdenee 
admit  the  fact  or  necessity  of  the  super- 
natural anyndieref    If  so,  how  and  where  f 

From  the  article  which  has  called  out  this 
rejoinder,  I  quote  these  words:  "We  need 
not  raise  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
all  things.  That  is  a  philosophical  ques- 
tion and  may  be  left  to  the  philosophers.^ 
And  who  are  the  philosophers  f  We  can 
not  raise  it  much  more  than  it  has  been 
raised  in  all  the  traditions  and  literature 
of  the  ages.  Genesis  opens  with  it  and 
Jesus  Ohrist  states  the  great  principle  of 
absolute  religion  when  he  says  "God  is 
spirit"  It  is  at  once  non-science  and  non- 
sense  to  write  of  adjustments,  reconcilia- 
tions and  reconstructions  while  the  issue  in- 
volved is  in  a  state  of  fog  and  flux.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  reach  a  common  ground 
of  agreement  in  the  interest  of  education. 
This  can  only  be  had  by  a  candid  "show 
down"  all  around.  The  assumption  is  com- 
mon that  bigots  are  all  found  in  the  re- 
ligious folds.  The  bitterest  bigots  I  have 
known  during  a  long  ministry  devoted 
largely  to  men  have  been  found  among 
atheists  and  agnostics.  Let  us  have  new 
definitions  of  evolution  and  science  framed 
by  the  laws  of  logic,  definitions  which  will 
hold  water,  and  we  shall  have  made  a  long 
step  toward  the  end  of  the  so-called  con- 
flict of  science  and  religion. 

Okphas  0.  Batkican, 
Chaplain,  IT.  8.  Army,  Betired. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 

[Our  esteemed  correspondent  is  anxious 
for  more  light  on  the  subject  of  evolution 
and  the  Bible.  We  hope  to  give  in  an  early 
number  of  the  magazine  several  articles  on 
"Man's  Place  in  Nature" — scientific  and  re- 
ligious interpretations  by  Professor  J. 
Arthur  Thomson,  author  of  The  Outline  of 
Science,  Qhould  these  not  meet  the  question 
at  issue  Professor  Thomson  will  be  invited 
to  write  directly  on  the  subject  of  "Evolu- 
tion, the  Bible,  and  Religion."— Eds.] 
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The  Sepulchre  of  Christ  m  Art  and 
Liturgy.  With  Special  Reference  to  the 
Liturgic  Drama.  By  Neil  C.  Brooks. 
rniversity  of  Illinois,  1921.  10%x7  in., 
110  pp.     $1.50. 

The  Foundations  of  Esthetics.  By  O.  K. 
Ogden,  I.  A.  BicHARDs,  and  James  Wood. 
With  Seventeen  Illustrations.  Allen  and 
ITnwin,  London,  1922.  8%x5^  in.,  88  pp. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Go^el  o£  Beauty.  By  Samuel  Jud- 
sox  PoBTEJU  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
yftnr  York,  1922.  7%x5%  in.,  118  pp. 
$1.29. 

Much  more  attention  is  now  directed  to 
the  subject  of  art  in  its  relation  to  religion, 
especially  to  worship,  than  has  been  done 
in  recent  years.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  architecture,  church  ornament,  music, 
and  the  liturgical  part  of  church  services. 

It  would  be  dififtcult  to  bring  together 
three  books  that  present  more  widely  sepa- 
rated phases  of  the  general  subject  than 
these.  Tet  each  makes  its  special  appeal 
to  the  cultured  minister.  The  subject  of 
the  first  is  well  expressed  in  its  title.  It  is 
a  painstaking  and  minute  investigation  of 
the  way  in  which  the  crucifixion  has  been 
used  East  and  West  in  church  ornament  to 
induce  a  worshipful  and  reverent  mood,  on 
sarcophagi,  etc  It  traces  the  three  com- 
memorative rites  at  the  altar  or  "sepulchre" 
in  the  churches — the  DepoHtio  (on  Good 
Friday),  the  Elevatio  (early  Easter  morn- 
ing), and  (later  on  the  same  morning)  the 
Fiiitatio  sepulchri.  These  ceremonies  are 
followed  with  diligence  in  literature  and 
portrayal.  To  the  art  employed  on  the 
continent  and  in  England  especial  attention 
is  given.  The  exposition  seems  to  be  ex- 
haustive. At  the  end  the  texts  of  the  three 
ceremonies  are  given.  It  is  a  fine  example  of 
patient  investigation  and  lucid  explanation. 

The  second  work  will  make  less  urgent 
appeal  to  all  except  art  critics.  It  is  a 
setting  forth  of  the  basis  of  criticism  of 
art  as  represented  in  at  least  sixteen  schools 
of  art  exegesis.  The  fundamental  thesis  of 
these  different  schools  is  set  forth  and  care- 


fully examined.  Treatment  really  amounts 
to  a  brief  summary  of  the  philosophy  of  art. 
The  third  book  named  above  is  pre- 
eminently for  preachers.  Its  six  chapters 
are  on:  An  Eye  for  the  Beautiful,  Christ 
the  Norm  of  Beauty,  Transfigurations,  The 
Principles  of  Beauty,  Beauty  Released, 
Spiritual  Beauty  Triumphant.  Chapter  IV 
presents  as  "principles  of  beauty,"  indi- 
viduality, simplicity,  naturalness,  and  free- 
dom. The  supreme  pattern  in  each  of  these 
characteristics  was  Jesus  himself.  A  splen- 
did section  in  chapter  V  is  that  on  Utility 
and  the  Gospel  of  Beauty.  In  the  last  chap- 
ter is  a  fine  description  of  the  art  of 
mosaic,  really  traceable  to  the  Bomans,  tho 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  knew  it.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  is  interesting  in  this  relation: 

In  the  suburbs  of  Rome  is  the  little 
church  of  Santa  Costanza,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  art  critics,  are  the  first  mosaics  of 
Christianity.  Two  things  are  noticed. 
These  mosaics  are  not  on  the  floor  beneath 
our  feet  but  over  our  head  in  the  ceiling. 
The  change  of  position  permitted  the 
change  of  materials  and  so  we  find  glass 
instead  of  the  squares  of  marble.  Artists 
tell  us  that  this  change  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing is  a  veritable  emancipation.  Most  of 
the  objects  pictured  in  the  design  suggest 
little  of  Christianity,  but  in  a  tiny  nicho 
there  is  discovered  a  figure  which  we  iden- 
tify as  Christ.  The  birds,  the  grapes,  and 
other  fruit,  the  cups  and  water  pitchers  are 
superb  in  design  and  color,  but  the  picture 
of  the  Savior  is  very  small  and  may  be 
called  a  failure.  A  sorry  beginning  this  is  of 
Christian  art,  brrt  it  was  not  unlike  the  begin- 
ning men  were  making  of  a  Christian  world. 

We  commend  this  volume  heartily  and 
earnestly  to  our  readers.  Dr.  Porter  is  a 
bom  aphorist.  Meaty  thoughts  and  sen- 
tences abound.  He  has  produced  a  quick- 
ening little  book  that  sets  the  blood  coursing 
in  richer,  more  vital  currents. 

Modernism  in  Religion.  By  J.  Macdbidx 
Sterbett.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1922.    7%  x  5^  in.,  186  pp.    ^1.50. 

A  man  bom  and  bred  in  traditional  ortho* 
doxy,  who  in  the  course  of  hard  study  and 
the  lapse  of  many  years  becomes  a  doughty 
[427] 
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exponent  of  modemiam,  has  eertainlj  en- 
eonntered  experiences  which  the  standpatter 
can  not  claim*  The  wisdom  and  test  of 
these  experiences  will  be  Terj  difPerentlj 
evaluated  bj  the  different  ones  belonging  to 
both  sides.  The  author -was  at  one  time  a 
prof  €  .sor  of  philosophy  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Universitji  and  is  now  associate  rec- 
tor of  All  Souls'  Memorial  Churchy  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
The  appeal  that  he  makes  is 

to  all  the  churches  to  recognise,  retain,  and 
seek  to  gain  modernists;  to  give  them  a 
welcome  as  a  much-needed  dynamic  element 
in  their  own  ultra-conservative  life,  where 
mere  traditionalism  is  a  drag  on  vitality 
and  progress. 

He  does  not  claim  that  Christianity  has 
failed,  but  that  the  C!hurch  as  the  chief 
propagandist  of  Jesus  has  failed.  He  says 
her  failure 

has  come  largely  from  her  swathing  herself 
in  the  outgrown  wrappings  of  ecclesiastical 
traditions  which  are  obsolete  for  the  modem 
mind. 

This  is  how  he  defines  modernism: 

The  modernist  is  a  religious  man  who  is 
the  grateful  heir  of  past  ages,  but  the  slave 
of  none. 

Then  he  quotes  from  two  well-known 
writers : 

Modernism  is  not  a  system  or  a  new  syn- 
thesis: it  is  an  orientation    (Sabatier). 

By  a  modernist  I  mean  a  churchman  of 
any  sort  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
a  synthesis  between  the  essential  truth  of 
his  religion  and  the  essential  truth  of 
modernity.  I  think  that  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  modernism  is  that  it  is  the  desire 
and  effort  to  find  a  new  theological  syn- 
thesis, consistent  with  the  data  of  historico- 
critical  research  (Father  Tyrrell). 

In  the  chapter  on  doctrine  he  says: 

We  must  think  out  again  what  we  believe 
and  why  we  believe  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
teach  afresh,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
terest men's  minds,  and  to  win  their  hearts, 
the  old  truth  about  Qod  and  Christ  and  the 
Spirit. 

Some  perhaps  would  like  to  know  what 
kind  of  message  this  thoroughgoing  mod- 
ernist has  for  his  flock  on  Sunday.  Here  is 
the  answer: 

When  after  thirty  years  of  academical 
life  and  after  a  new  and  real  evangelical 
sort  of  conversion,  I  reentered  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry,  I  took  this  text:  ^liet 
this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Jesus 
Christ."  Phil.  2:5.  And  that  has  been 
the  burden  of  my  message  ever  since.    The 


same  mind«  the  mind  of  the  Master  in  as, 
his  spirit  motiving  all  our  conduct — that  is 
the  only  salvation  of  soul,  here  or  hereafter. 
We  are  saved  just  so  far  as  we  are  thus 
saved  by  him. 

The  chapters  cover  the  following  topics: 
Modernism,  Polity,  Doctrine,  A  Personal 
Confession,  What  Is  God  Like,  Modem 
Biblical  Criticism,  Cult,  Modernism  in  the 
Church  of  England,  Modernism  in  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church,  The  Boman  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  Conscience,  Father  Tyr- 
rell and  Abb6  Loisy. 

Hellenism  and  Christianity.  By  Eownr 
Bevan,  Honorary  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 
8%  x  6%  in.,  276  pp.    $3.00  net. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  essays 
written  at  different  times  and  for  different 
occasions,  yet  with  a  thread  of  continuity 
running  through  them.  Most  of  the  essays 
discuss  some  important  aspect  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  form  a  powerful  contribu- 
tion to  the  apologetic  of  Christianity.  Mr. 
Bevan  is  equally  at  home  in  the  realms  of 
classical  literature,  philosophy,  and  theology- 
and  he  is  master  of  an  English  style  as 
graceful  as  it  is  lucid.  His  power  of  acuta 
criticism  is  seen  at  its  best  in  his  analysis 
of  some  of  the  common  catchwords  that 
work  such  mischief,  such  as  that  ''East  is 
East  and  West  is  West,"  or  the  popular 
antithesis  between  reason  and  dogma.  In 
connection  with  the  former  he  points  out 
that  what  we  mean  by  "the  West"  is  **ra- 
tionalistic  civilization,"  and  that  there  really 
is  no  intellectual  or  spiritual  entity  that  can 
be  described  as  "the  East."  Those  who 
deny  that  "the  West"  can  have  any  vital 
or  permanent  influence  on  "the  East"  rely 
mainly  on  the  historical  argument  that  in 
the  past  Western  influence  on  the  Orient 
has  been  so  evanescent;  on  the  fatalistic 
argument  that  the  future  must  resemble  the 
past ;  and  on  the  personal  experience  of  ob- 
servers. Mr.  Bevan  shows  how  much  ignor- 
ance or  sophistry  is  involved  in  each  of 
these  lines  of  thought. 

In  the  characteristic  essay  on  Dirt  the 
author  discusses  the  sentiment  that  attaches 
to  various  kinds  of  "undeanness,"  and  has 
some  illuminating  things  to  say  to  those  who 
"speak  and  write  as  if  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  were  something  that  could  not  be  put 
on  a  plain,  scientific,  common  sense  basis, 
without  any  mystery  or  sentiment,  or  hocus- 
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poeos  of  th&t  sort."  This  Tersatile  pen  can 
discuss  with  equal  ease  Baeehjlides^  and 
Augustine  as  the  prophet  of  personality. 
Among  the  more  purely  religious  subjects 
on  which  Mr.  Bevan  sheds  a  welcome  light 
are,  the  first  contact  of  Christianity  with 
that  amalgam  of  strange  religions  and  super- 
stitions known  as  ''Hellenistic  theology/'  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  Gnostic  redeemer, 
sorrow  or  joy  as  the  deeper  note  in  Chris- 
tianity, the  question  whether  the  movement 
of  the  world  is  toward  progress,  the  perma- 
nent validity  of  Christian  eschatology,  the 
meaning  and  place  of  miracle,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  as  affected  by 
the  philosophic  and  scientific  progress  of  the 
last  two  generations.  Every  reader  of  these 
pages  will  find  the  intellectual  stimulus  as 
great  as  the  moral  inspiration. 

English  and  American  Philosophy  Since 
1800.  A  Critical  Survey.  By  Abthur 
Kenton  Rogers.  The  Macmiilan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1922.    xiv — 452  pp. 

Professor  Bogers  proved  himself  an  ex- 
ceptional interpreter  of  philosophy  by  his 
Students  History  of  PhUosophy,  In  this 
volume,  with  larger  freedom  and  range  of 
treatment,  he  has  produced  a  review  of 
modem  philosophy  descriptively  clear, 
critically  discriminating,  comprehensive,  and 
contributive.  Its  value  as  interpretation  is 
rather  heightened  than  lessened  by  the  frank 
and  forceful  presentation  of  the  author's 
own  point  of  view  as  a  background  for  ap- 
praisal and  criticism.  A  convinced  idealist, 
it  is  his  conclusion  that  ''the  business  of 
philosophy  is  to  clarify  and  bring  into 
harmony,  but  also  in  the  end  to  substantially 
justify,  the  fundamental  beliefs  that  are 
implicated  in  our  normal  human  interests." 
With  this  clue  in  hand  he  moves  through 
the  labyrinth  of  English  and  American 
thought  of  the  past  century  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  own  with  unfailing  sanity 
and  perspicacity  of  judgment. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  his 
purview  and  the  clarity  of  his  insight  that 
be  includes  in  his  treatment  not  only  the 
technical  philosophers  but  three  of  the  pro- 
founder  poets — ^Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning — and  also  a  number  of  the  more 
influential  theologians,  such  as  Frederick 
D.  Maurice  and  Cardinal  Newman. 

The  proportion  of  attention  given  to 
British,  as  contrasted  with  American  think- 


ers, is  doubtless  on  the  whole  just,  but  the 
student  of  American  philosophy  will  hardly 
be  satisfied  with  the  bare  mention  of  such 
philosophers  as  W.  T.  Harris,  Bowne  and 
Ladd  and  with  no  mention  whatever  of  ^oah 
Porter,  G.  S.  Morris  or  G.  H.  Palmer,  or 
such  theolog^ns  as  Elisha  Mulford  and 
Horace  Bushnell. 

The  criticism  of  John  Dewey's  Instru- 
mentalism  is  particularly  cogent. 

The  conclusion  of  the  volume  is  a  perti- 
nent recognition  of  the  fact  that  ''the 
philosophical  atmosphere  is  still  sharply 
controversial  rather  than  cooperative,"  and 
the  recommendation  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  tolerant  attitude  in  place  of  this 
exclusive  particularism.  At  the  same  time 
the  author's  evident  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  success  of  philosophy  in  reaching  any 
finality  leaves  the  way  open  for  religion  to 
exercise  its  office  of  faith. 

Christ  and  International  Life.  By  Edith 

PiCTON-TuBBEBViLL.      Gcorge  H.    Doran 

Company,   New  York,   1922.  7%x5   in., 
150  pp.     ^1.50. 

Jesus  lives  to-day  and  he  will  live  in  all 
the  to-morrows  that  are  to  come.  Even 
tho  his  teaching  comes  out  of  the  long  ago 
it  is  not  only  as  fresh  as  May  dew,  but  it 
is  also  far  in  advance  of  the  practise  of 
modern  nations.  Jesus  lives  because  he  is 
the  Great  Bevealer  of  the  Father's  universal 
love. 

The  constructive  movements  of  the  ages 
are  spiritual.  What  is  actually  at  the  basis 
of  nationalism  and  internationalism  is  pro- 
foundly spiritual — ^the  betterment  of  all  na- 
tions. It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  if  we  are  to  live  together  we  must 
work  and  prosper  together.  Only  the  whole 
can  preserve  the  whole. 

We  must  admit  it  looks  like  a  huge  task 
to  work  for  the  betterment  of  ail  peoples 
when  there  are  so  many  things  in  our  own 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  that  need  atten- 
tion. The  two,  however,  are  not  incompat- 
ible, nor  separable.  The  broad  outlook  may 
easily  prove  a  stimulus  to  the  work  done  at 
home. 

The  author  of  this  creditable  production 

gives  an  illustration  that  may  serve  to  show 

what  a  difference  time  and  education  make, 

so  far  as  looking  at  nations  in  their  proper 

relations  is  concerned. 

Some  six  hundred  years  ago,  which  after 
all  is  not  a  long  time  in  human  history. 
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eitixens  of  the  towns  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  a  man  of  York,  or  a  man 
of  Winehester,  would  ever  think  of  the 
common  good  of  all  England.  To  a  eitixen 
of  York  a  man  from  another  city,  let  alone 
faraway  Winchester^  was  a  foreigner. 
Towns  levied  taxes  in  those  days  on 
"foreign''  goods  which  came  in  from  other 
English  towns,  in  just  the  same  way  as 
nations  tax  ^'foreign''  goods  from  other 
nations  to-day.  The  welfare  of  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged  was  the  one  concern  of 
every  citizen  in  medieval  times.  A  man 
who  put  the  interests  of  his  whole  country 
before  the  interests  of  his  city,  was  no  true 
man  in  those  days.  The  idea  that  he  should 
concern  himself  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country  to  which  he  belonged  was  as 
preposterous  and  unpatriotic  a  suggestion 
to  him  as  the  idea  that  the  welfare  of  all 
nations  should  be  our  genuine  care  and  con- 
cern appears  to  many  people  to-day. 

In  the  main  the  brief  chapters  set  forth 
the  idea  that  Christian  morality  must  under 
all  circumstances  be  the  guide  in  national 
conduct. 

There  is  an  introduction  by  the  Bight 
Honorable  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

International  Relations.  By  James  Bbyci 
(Viscount  Bbyce).  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1922.  8*4x5%  in., 
275  pp.     ^2.50. 

When  the  late  James  Bryce  (Viscount) 
wrote  or  spoke  on  governmental  matters 
one  was  quite  sure  of  something  more  than 
the  ordinary.  His  thorough  education  and 
long  experience  in  statecraft  enabled  him  to 
see  further  and  go  deeper  than  most  writers. 
This  volume,  completed  just  before  his  death, 
is  the  last  of  his  notable  contributions.  Any 
one  who  is  desirous  of  getting  an  insight 
into  international  affairs  can  not  do  better 
than  peruse  this  work. 

The  author  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
International  Belations  in  the  Past,  a  dis- 
cussion absolutely  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  facts — ^the  one  thing  he  is 
intent  on  laying  before  his  readers.  Take 
this  fact,  for  example^  from  the  first 
chapter : 

Altho  in  civilized  countries  every  indi- 
vidual man  is  now  under  law  and  not  in  a 
State  of  Nature  toward  his  fellow  men, 
every  political  community,  whatever  its 
form,  be  it  republican  or  monarchical,  is 
in  a  State  of  Nature  toward  every  other 
community;  that  is  to  say,  an  independent 
community  stands  quite  outside  law,  each 
community  owning  no  control  but  its  own, 
recognizing  no  legal  rights  to  other  com- 
munities and  owing  to  them  no  legal  duties. 


An  independent  commnnity  is,  in  fact,  in 
that  very  condition  in  which  savage  men 
were  before  they  were  gathered  together 
into  communities  legally  organized. 

Nature  and  law,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb, 
war  and  peace,  these  conflicting  elements 
abide  in  us.  There  is  no  hope  for  improved 
relations  among  individuals  or  nations  until 
the  baser  element  is  mastered. 

Human  nature  will  advance  no  further  in 
communities  taken  as  wholes  than  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  communities  themselves  advance. 

The  eight  lectures  which  form  the  con- 
tents were  delivered  at  Williams  College  in 
August,  1921.  They  are  as  follows:  The 
Earlier  Relations  of  Tribes  and  States  to 
One  Another,  The  Great  War  and  Its  Ef- 
fects in  the  Old  World,  Non.Politieal 
Influences  Affecting  International  Bela- 
tions, The  Causes  of  War,  Diplomacy  and 
International  Law,  Popular  Control  of 
Foreign  Policy  and  the  Morality  of  States, 
Methods  Proposed  for  Settling  International 
Controversies,  Other  Possible  Methods  for 
Averting  War. 

A  Short  History  of  Christian  Theophagy. 
By  Preserved  Smith.  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  (Chicago,  1922.  9x6 
in.,  223  pp. 

This  title,  translated,  sounds  ugly--"A 
Short  History  of  Christian  God-eating.''  Of 
course,  it  is  taken  from  the  practise  of  the 
''sacrifice  of  the  mass,''  and  from  the  dogma 
that  in  the  eucharist  the  body  of  Christ  is 
eaten — ^the  same  body  "as  that  once  bom 
of  a  virgin."  This  practise  (and  dogma). 
Dr.  Smith  notes,  "is  the  most  striking  of 
the  many  instances  of  the  conservatism  of 
religion,  .  .  .  the  most  ancient  survival 
from  a  hoary  antiquity." 

A  brief  review  of  tribal  and  ethnic  "god- 
eating"  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  under 
the  satiric  title  of  Fr€Bparaiio  Evangeliea! 
The  second  chapter  opens  with  the  broad 
statement  that  "the  most  excellent  of  the 
sacraments  was  borrowed  by  the  Christians 
from  the  older  mystery  religions."  This 
chapter  attempts  to  recover  the  immediate 
pre-Pauline  idea  of  the  rite,  and  considers 
the  Pauline  "founding  of  the  eucharist," 
which  form  became  regulative  in  the  Church. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  the  doctrines  of 
transubstantiation  and  consubstantiation  are 
next  followed,  and  finally  the  doctrines  of 
the  principal  Beformers,  the  British  Be- 
f  onhers.    "The  Last  Phase"  states  the  pres- 
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ent  state  of  doctrine  concerning  the  euchar- 
ist  in  the  principal  communions. 

The  author  evidently  favors  abandonment 
of  the  eucharist  as  one  of  a  ''repetition  of 
outworn  survivals  from  a  primeval  state/' 
This  is  the  one  book  which  carries  back  the 
genealogy  of  the  high-church  doctrine  of 
the  eucharist  to  its  primitive  prototype. 

Immortality  and  the  Modem  Mind.  By 
Kmsopp  Lake.  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  1922.  7x4%  in.,  5^  t^d.  ^1.00. 

It  was  fitting  that  Professor  Lake,  whose 
early  fame  rested  largely  on  his  book  on 
The  Beaurreciion  of  Christ,  should  be  asked 
to  deliver  the  IngersoU  Lecture  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  Man.  On  this  subject  Pro- 
fessor Lake's  position  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  pantheism.  He  insists  that  the 
modem  tendency  to  emphasize  the  resur- 
rection of  the  ''body"  (in  a  sense  almost 
equal  to  "personality")  rather  than  of  the 
"flesh"  is  not  an  explanation  but  a  contra- 
diction of  the  historic  Christian  creed.  He 
fully  accepts  the  arguments  of  those  who 
make  the  survival  of  consciousness  depen- 
dent on  the  survival  of  the  physical  body, 
a  survival  which  obviously  does  not  take 
place.  The  author  heartily  believes  in  the 
permanence  of  the  immaterial,  but  of 
thought  rather  than  of  thinking,  of  life 
rather  than  of  living,  of  the  community 
rather  than  of  the  individual.  If  we  say 
we  do  not  find  much  comfort  in  this,  Pro- 
fessor Lake  apparently  would  reply  that  he 
does  not  feel  any  particular  need  of  comfort. 

The   Problem   of  the  Pastoral   Epistles. 

By  P.  N.  Harrison.  Oxford  University 

Press,     London    and  New    York,     1921. 
X— 200  pp. 

Of  the  various  classes  of  facts,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  the  alleged  Pauline  author- 
ship of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
must  be  tested  and  proved.  Dr.  Harrison 
singles  out  the  linguistic  data  and  makes 
them  in  this  treatise  the  field  of  a  most 
searching  investigation.  In  order  to  do  this 
effectively  he  must,  of  course,  explain  the 
problem  and  some  of  its  more  general  his- 
torical aspects.  But  in  the  main  the  work  is 
occupied  with  a  comparison  of  the  language 
of  the  Pastoral  with  that  of  the  generally 
accepted  Pauline  writings.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  the  Pastorals  "received  their 
present  shape  at  the  hands,  not  of  Paul,  but 


of  a  Paulinist  living  in  the  early  years  of 
the  second  century."  The  author's  investi- 
gation of  the  field  is  thorough  to  the  point 
of  exhaustiveness,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
He  has  apparently  neglected  nothing  which 
bears  upon  the  problem  either  positively  or 
negatively.  Proceeding  with  methodical 
precision,  he  notes  the  resemblances  of  the 
diction  of  the  epistles  in  question  with  that 
of  Paul  on  the  one  side  and  with  that  of 
second  century  Greek  documents  on  the 
other,  and  comes  to  believe  that  tho  there 
are  genuinely  Pauline  elements  in  these 
writings  their  present  form  is  the  result  of 
work  done  two  generations  later  than  Paul. 
Other  aspects  of  the  problem  may  offer 
subject  for  investigation  in  the  future,  but 
so  far  as  language  is  concerned  this  essay 
will  be  the  new  basis  for  further  work. 

Language.     By  Edward  Sopir.     Harcourt 
Brace  and  Co.,  New  York,  1921,  258  pp. 

The  author  of  this  book  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  reader  to  the  study  of  oral  and 
written  speech.  Most  people  take  their  lan- 
guage for  granted,  and  never  get  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  slow  process  which  was  nec- 
essary for  its  development.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  even  ministers  who  have  had 
some  elocution  in  their  seminary  course  are 
not  cognizant  of  the  close  relation  between 
speech  and  thought.  Yet  they  are  the  ones 
who  should  be  most  interested  in  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Sopir  is  very  well  done 
and  deserves  wide  study.  The  topics  taken 
up  are:  Definition  of  language;  elements 
of  speech ;  sounds  of  language ;  grammatical 
processes  and  concepts;  types  of  linguistic 
structure;  language  as  a  historical  product; 
drift  and  phonetic  law;  how  languages  in- 
fluence each  other;  language,  race  and  cul- 
ture; language  and  literature. 

The  Home  of  the  Indo-Europeans.     By 

Harold  H.  Bender.  Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1922.  8*4  x  5% 
in.,  57  pp. 

By  "Indo-Europeans"  is  meant  a  group 
of  peoples  whose  languages  seem  to  go  back 
to  a  common  origin.  They  are  represented 
by  Hindus,  Persians,  Greeks,  Italians, 
Slavs,  Teutons,  and  Celts.  The  indications 
that  all  these  peoples  sprang  from  a  single 
group  living  in  a  single  locality  have  been 
gathering  for  several  decades  and  are  ac- 
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eepted  as  decisive.  But  where  was  that 
locality!  The  earliest  hypothesis  placed  it 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  but  poin*  after 
point  has  been  made  against  this  conclnsiony 
and  the  ancestral  home  has  gradually  been 
shifted  westward.  Now  Dr.  Bender  of 
Princeton  University  reviews  the  evidence 
and  the  various  hypotheses,  states  the  con- 
clusion that  now,  after  at  least  seventy 
years  of  study,  the  present  home  of  the 
Lithuanians  (it  seems  most  probable)  was 
the  center  from  which  Persians  and  Hindus 
traveled  southeast,  and  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
Teutons,  and  Celts  west  and  southwest, 
while  the  Lithuanians  (Slavs)  have  re- 
mained where  they  were  for  5,000  years. 

This  little  book  (it  can  be  read  in  an 
hour)  is  as  clear,  logical,  and  conclusive  as 
the  more  or  less  elusive  data  peniiit. 

Teaching  the  Teacher.  A  First  Book  in 
Teacher  Training.  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  (The  Westminster  Press), 
Philadelphia,  1921.  7^4  x  5  in.,  214  pp. 
Paper  60c,  cloth  85c. 

Sunday-school  teachers  would  be  greatly 
helped  in  their  work  in  the  Sunday-school 
by  reading  a  book  such  as  this.  It  has  four 
separate  sections,  each  one  dealing  with 
material  of  the  first. importance  to  teachers- 
The  sections  are  as  follows:  I.  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Church  in  Old  Testament  Times, 
by  James  Oscar  Boyd,  Ph,D.,  D.D. ;  II.  The 
Life  of  Christ  and  the  Development  of  the 
Church  in  Apostolic  Times  and  in  Post 
Apostolic  Times,  by  John  Gresham  Machen, 
D.D.;  III.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Mind,  by  Walter  Scott  Atheam;  IV.  The 
Church  as  a  Teaching  Institution,  by  Harold 
McA.  Robinson,  D.D. 

There     Are     Sermons  in     Books.     By 

William  L.  Stidger.  George  H.  Doran 

Company,   New   York,  1922.     7%  x  5% 
in.,  232  pp.     ^1.50. 

Out  of  what  people  are  most  concerned  or 
most  interested  in  preachers  may  make  their 
most  effective  sermons.  Most  people  are 
interested  in  books.  Mr.  Stidger  shows  in 
these  eleven  sermons  how  out  of  books  of 
*  various  sorts  preachments  have  been  made 
that  "worked,"  and  were  effective  in  several 
Ways.  And  he  adds  the  titles  of  500  sources 
of  material  for  other  "book  sermons." 

One  of  Mr.  Stidger's  sermons  on  a  book 
noticed  in  our  columns  is  given  on  another 
page. 


ParaUet  for  Lttde  People.    By  J.  W.  G. 

Ward.    George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York,  1921.    7^x5%  in.,  219  pp.    $1.50. 

This  collection  of  children's  talks  is  above 
the  average.  The  stories  contain  much  of 
the  romantic  or  "fairy  tale"  element,  which 
is  particularly  appealing.  Some  of  them 
would  have  to  be  adapted  for  American 
children,  as  they  employ  terms  not  much  in 
use  in  this  country.  We  give  one  of  the 
talks  in  another  department  of  the  magaiine. 

Sermons  for  the  Great  Days  of  the  Ycsr. 
By  BussELL  H.  Cokwell.  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York,  1922.  7%  x 
5%  in.,  226  pp.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Conwell  stands  Hgh  among  the  best- 
known  preachers  of  America.  This  selec- 
tion of  fifteen  sermons  eovers  the  priooipti 
occasions  on  the  calendar. of  the  Churchy  of 
national  celebration  and  of  social  life— in- 
cluding St.  Valentine's  Day.  There  are  sug- 
gestions of  the  way  in  which  many  of  the 
church  services  can  be  made  to  contribntd 
to  every-day  inspiration.  His  Thanksgiving 
sermon  is  given  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 

Books  Received 

Thinking  Through  the  New  Testament 

An  Outline  Study  of  Every  Book  in  the 
New  Testament.  By  J.  J.  Boss.  Fleming 
H.  Bevell  Company,  New  York,  1921. 
7%x5i4  in.,  254  pp.     $1.75. 

The  Inmortance  and  Value  of  Proper 
Bible  Study.  By  B.  A.  Tob&ey.  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York,  192L 
7%x5  in.,  113  pp.     $1.00. 

A  Manual  of  Bible  History  in  connectioa 
with  The  General  History  of  the  VfoM 
By  William  G.  Blaikie.  Thomas  Nelson 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London  and  New  York, 
1920.     7%x5%  in.,  504  pp. 

The  Jew  and  the  World.  By  H.  G.  EOT- 
LOW.  Bloch  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  1921.     7%x5  in.,  116  pp. 

The  Modem  Theory  of  the  Bible.    ^ 

Samuel  A.  Stesl.  Fleming  H.  BeTeU 
Company,  New  York,  1921.  7^x5  iit, 
146  pp.    $1.25. 

Jesus  and  life.  By  Joseph  F.  MoFadtht. 
Seteond  edition.  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1921.  7%x5  in.,  277  pp. 
$2.00. 

An  English  Translation  of  The  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  S.  P.  C.  K., 
London  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York),  1921.     7%x4%  in.,  15  pp. 

Yesterday,  A  Chronicle  of  Early  Life  in 
the  West.  By  Charles  E.  Welleb. 
Published  by  the  author,  206  Masonic 
Temple,  La  Porte,  Ind.  8x5%  in-,  208 
pp.     $1.50. 


HACKER:    THE    ANKUNCIATION 

One  of  the  most  mieccaaful  altetnpts  to  link  ideal  beautj  ttitb  the  tajataj 
at  motherhood.  As  Ions  ns  tbere  are  lovers  and  mothers  and  a  feeling  that 
in  a  child  somehow  God  nnd  man  meet,  [laintcrs  will  continue  to  paint 
Annunciations  and  Madonnai. 
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AND  TIMES 

The  Rev.  Clayton  Havebstick  Ranck,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Note — ^About  fifteen  years  ago  the  writer  began  to  read  works  of  prose  fiction  touch- 
ing the  scenes  and  times  of  the  Bible,  and  to  make  a  bibliography  covering  the  better  of 
hifl  findings.  The  purposes  were  to  review  the  details  of  life  in  Bible-lands,  and  to  help  the 
younger  folk  of  his  congregation  to  orient  themselves  when  reading  the  Bible.  The  result* 
of  that  study  were  issued  in  The  Homiletig  Review  (see  issues  of  January,  1914,  page  53; 
January,  1915,  page  19;  and  January,  1916,  page  17).  This  article  is  an  attempt  to  cover 
the  works  which  lutve  appeared  since  that  time. 


During  the  last  decade,  works  of 
this  sort  have  come  from  the  press  in 
greater  numbers  and  in  finer  quality. 
In  the  former  articles  we  reported 
many  volumes  from  a  host  of  well- 
intentioned  but  nevertheless  quite 
ordinary  writers,  with  an  occasional 
oasis;  but  to-day  such  well-known 
names  as  Bennett,  Shaw,  Coningsby 
Dawson,  Haggard,  Kate  Trask,  and 
Hillis  appear  among  the  workers  on 
Scriptural  soil.  Unfortunately  not 
all  of  them  have  given  us  productions 
suitable  for  our  purposes,  for  in  this 
work  art  alone  is  as  impotent  as  noble 
purposes  alone. 

But  the  larger  place  Biblical 
stories  now  hold  is  not  due  entirely 
to  the  prominence  of  those  who  are 
laboring  in  this  field,  nor  to  the  ex- 
cellency of  their  work.  The  subjects 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Biblical  charac- 
ters have  a  new  place  in  the  life  of 
to-day.  In  her  introduction  to  that 
splendid  little  anthology,  Christ  in 
{American)  Poetry  To-day,  Mrs. 
Crow  says: 


First  I  ran  through  some  fifty  volumes 
of  poems,  of  about  1890.  I  found  few  er 
no  poems  about  Jesus.  Then  I  pluns^ed  in 
again  at  1895  and  found  bul  a  lonely  one 
here  and  there.  At  1900  there  were  more, 
distinctly  more.  At  1905  there  was  a  still 
brighter  dawn.  But  when  I  came  to  1910 
and  thereabouts,  times  were  changed.  Some- 
thing had  verily  happened.  The  fascinating 
theme  of  Jesus,  the  dramatic  quality  of  hU 
human  career,  and  the  miracle  of  his  per- 
sonality had  been  discovered. 

Not  only  has  the  bibliography 
grown  in  size  and  power,  but  a  new 
use  for  such  works  is  recognized  in 
the  "Book  Sermon,"  i.  e.,  a  sermon 
that  discusses  a  book  or  tells  its  story. 
Not  that  such  sermons  had  not  been 
preached  for  many  generations,  *  but 
the  homiletic  value  of  well-constructed 
stories,  e.  g.,  The  Other  Wise  Man, 
In  His  Steps,  and  others,  is  now  un- 
disputed. 

Longer  stories  are  now  used  by  the 
moving-picture  artists  by  following 
the  abbreviated  style  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  and  of  the  mod- 
ern sacred  oratorio,  even  if  they  do 
not  always  imitate  their  ethics,  so  why 
not    abbreviate    them    for    homiletic 
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usesf  Some  books,  not  at  all  suited 
for  young  people's  inspirational  read- 
ing, are  quite  excellent  materials 
when  treated  in  this  way.  A  splen- 
did example  of  the  use  to  which  a 
story  with  little  inspirational  value 
can  be  put  is  Geoffrey  Whitworth's 
Father  Noah,  As  the  title  suggests, 
this  work  is  very  light  and  approaches 
the  irreverent  when  read  carelessly. 
But  when  its  powerful  lesson  in 
selfishness  is  dissected  out  of  it,  we 
have  a  forceful  sermon. 

In  a  previous  article,  we  made  a 
favorable  comment  on  the  Egyptian 
Tales  compiled  by  Plinders-Petrie, 
recommending  them  as  an  excellent 
commentary  on  Egyptian  life  in  the 
days  of  Israel's  bondage.  The  fact 
that  Delitzsch  has  since  made  a  simi- 
lar statement  ought  to  encourage  more 
students  of  the  Bible  to  read  these — 
the  oldest  prose  stories  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge. 

For  the  Exodus  period,  H.  Rider 
Haggard's  novel.  The  Moon  of  Israel, 
is  superior  to  anything  that  has  ap- 
peared thus  far.  His  local  color  is 
excellent.  When  the  Sun  Stood  Still, 
by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  covers  the 
times  suggested  by  its  title,  and  altho 
not  closely  built,  is  nevertheless  a  fas- 
cinating and  helpful  story  for  younger 
readers.  Its  author's  wide  experience 
in  moving-picture  work  is  supposed 
by  some  critics  to  have  spoiled  his  art 
as  a  novelist,  but  not  for  our  present 
purposes. 

"Was  she  a  witch  or  a  vamp,  or  are 
they  the  same?"  is  the  question  that 
will  not  down  as  one  reads  Norwood's 
The  Witch  of  Endor,  The  work  is 
very  mildly  exciting  and  moves  too 
slowly;  but  as  it  slightly  antedates 
the  time  of  David,  it  covers  a  period 
which  has  been  hitherto  neglected  by 
producers  of  fiction. 

One  of  the  best  Old  Testament 
stories  to  be  noted  at  this  time,  is  The 
Court  of  Belshazzar,  by  Earl  Wil- 
liams.   In  this  tale  the  reader  is  taken 


from  the  quiet  Hebrew  Shepherd  life 
in  Palestine  to  the  noisy  court  and 
trading  life  of  Babylon  and  back 
again,  and  there  is  not  an  uninterest- 
ing page.  The  description  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  a  city  of  refuge  in  the 
civilization  of  that  day  is  splendid 
and  suggests  our  lynching  problem. 
Occasionally  one  feels  that  social 
morals  to-day  are  losing  their  cutting 
edge.  Williams'  contrast  between  the 
ethics  and  morals  of  Israel  and  Baby- 
lon should  be  both  a  warning  and  a 
challenge  to  us.  Great  things  do  not 
just  happen  in  moral  and  religious 
education.  They  must  be  built  into 
the  lives  of  our  young  people.  He 
calls  the  gap  between  Israel  and  Baby- 
lon three  thousand  years.  What  of 
the  gap  between  some  of  the  compo- 
nent elements  in  our  American  civi- 
lization ?  We  shall  not  try  to  state  it 
in  years,  but  it  would  help  to  solve 
our  problem  if  a  capable  student 
would  do  so. 

We  have  one  good  story  written  in 
dramatic  form  on  the  times  between 
the  Testaments  in  Arnold  Bennett's 
Judith  and  Holof ernes.  It  is  short 
and  interesting  and  follows  the 
apocryphal  book  Judith  almost  to  the 
smallest  detail.  Unfortunately  for 
the  relative  value  of  Bennett's  work, 
we  have  the  story  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  Aldrich's  poetic  rendering  of  it, 
both  of  which  reach  spiritual  heights 
to  which  Bennett's  work  does  not  rise. 

As  we  turn  to  the  fiction  about  the 
New  Testament,  may  we  quote  a  dear 
teacher  on  the  Old  Testament :  "Un- 
fortunately, very  few  students  of  the 
Scriptures  are  sufficiently  poetic  to 
be  able  to  give  the  world  the  benefits 
of  their  study  in  adequate  language." 
How  great  is  this  artistic  need  in 
every  department  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge and  service.  Music  must  be  of 
the  finest,  architecture  must  be  true 
to  the  canons  of  its  art,  in  fact,  all 
of  the  arts  at  their  best  are  but  in- 
adequate  media   for   expressing  the 
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feelings  of  the  human  soul  toward  its 
God.  In  Coningsby  Dawson  we  have 
a  splendid  combination  of  the  needed 
gifts  and  training,  and  his  little  story, 
The  Seventh  Christmas,  is  superb. 
From  the  pen  of  so  young  a  writer  it 
gives  promise  of  still  greater  things. 
Another  story,  this  one  relating  to  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  charms  one — The 
Little  Hunchback  of  Zia,  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.  It  has  little  to  tell 
us  except  a  simple  little  story  of  the 
trials  of  the  sick  and  afiSicted  of  that 
time  and  their  pathetic  eagerness  to 
come  under  the  healing  influences  of 
Jesus,  but  that  is  enough. 

There  are  two  stories  relating  to 
the  closing  days  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  The  Man  of  Kerioth,  by  Nor- 
wood, and  Without  the  Walls,  by  the 
late  Kate  Trask.  The  former  ap- 
proaches the  Christ  through  his  weak- 
est disciple,  the  latter  through  the 
Pharisees.  The  power  in  a  moderate 
use  of  superlatives  is  finely  illustrated 
in  the  last  named. 

About  two  years  ago  a  work  ap- 
peared that  was  unfortunately  ad- 
vertised in  terms  of  the  Ben-Hur 
story.  It  is  not  so  strong  a  work  as 
Ben-Hur  and  as  a  result  it  failed  to 
get  either  the  recognition  it  aspired 
to,  or  that  which  it  deserved.  For 
The  Princess  Salome,  by  Jenkins,  is  a 
fine  story.  Its  descriptions  of  the  life 
of  the  times  in  Asia  Minor  and  Pales- 
tine are  done  with  a  masterful  hand. 
It  takes  a  great  many  liberties  with 
history,  e.  g,,  accounting  for  the  char- 
acter of  Salome  by  making  her  a  noble 
woman  until  crossed  in  a  beautiful 
love  by  her  *  unscrupulous  mother. 
Should  any  one  desire  a  more  realistic 
story  about  the  same  character,  the 
one  by  the  French  writer  Flaubert  is 
available  in  an  English  translation. 

It  is  difficult  to  consider  seriously 
the  fiction  from  the  men  and  women 
famous  because  of  other  forms  of  lit- 
erary work,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
for  the  most  part  it  is  not  well  done. 


The  Story  of  Phcedrus,  by  Dr.  Hillis, 
is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule, 
however,  and  is  valuable  for  any  one 
desiring  to  know  the  trials  through 
which  faithful  men  went  in  gather- 
ing what  has  now  become  the  New 
Testament.  That  the  author  omitted 
the  almost  ubiquitous  love-story  and 
yet  gave  us  a  most  interesting  tale  is 
in  itself  noteworthy. 

Another  work  with  a  very  special 
value  is  McGregor's  Rob  Boy  on  the 
Jordan.  Smith's  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land  credits  this  book 
with  the  best  description  of  the  Jor- 
dan River.  After  searching  for  this 
work  for  twelve  years  it  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  find  it  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Library.  It  is  not  fiction, 
however,  at  least  not  chiefly  so,  "Rob 
Roy"  being  the  canoe  in  which  the 
author  explored  a  number  of  streams 
in  the  Near  East.  The  book  is  very 
worth  while,  but  being  issued  in  1870 
and  available  in  so  few  libraries,  its 
republication,  at  least  in  part,  is  de- 
sirable. 

For  modern  Jerusalem  the  second 
volume  of  Lagerlof 's  Jerusalem  is  very 
good.  The  first  volume  is  the  local 
story  of  a  Scandinavian  sect,  which 
makes  a  crusade  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  one.  The  portrayal  of  the  so- 
cial and  racial  groups  in  modem 
Jerusalem,  together  with  their  clash- 
ings,  is  well  made. 
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HINTS  ON  CHURCH  DESIGN 


(FIRST  ARTICLE) 
Earl  B.  Hublbubt,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I.  The  Impobtancb  op  Good  De- 
sign :  A  few  years  ago  a  writer  for 
an  influential  architectural  journal 
published  a  scathing  criticism  of  .the 
buildings  belonging  to  a  university 
under  the  control  of  a  great  denomi- 
nation. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
assault  did  not  do  the  university  and 
the  church  supporting  it  some  harm. 
For  instance,  he  scored  the  structure 
of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  so  severely 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  young 
draftsman  who  had  considered  taking 
up  the  course  in  architecture  taught 
in  this  building  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  attend  the  school  after 
reading  that  article.  He  would  have 
argued,  and  with  some  reason,  that  a 
college  of  fine  arts  should  be  artistic 
in  itself,  or  else  it  would  lay  open  to 
suspicion  the  value  of  the  instruction 
given  within  its  walls. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  an  out- 
sider might  reason  regarding  an  ugly, 
bam-like  church  building.  What 
value,  he  might  ask,  should  be  placed 
on  the  teaching  in  such  a  place?  How 
could  the  highest  culture  be  urged 
when  the  surroundings  are  of  the  op- 
posite description?  If  beauty  of  life 
and  character  is  enjoined,  why  should 
it  not  find  expression  in  the  very 
structure  in  which  the  truth  is  pro- 
claimed? If  the  glories  of  the  here- 
after are  preached,  should  there  be  no 
reflected  glory  in  the  things  of  earth  ? 
Should  not  Christianity  and  the 
Church  stand  for  the  best  in  all  things. 


These  are  not  idle  questions,  for,  to 
come  down  to  facts,  who  has  not 
known  people  who  have  been  so  re- 
pelled by  an  ugly  church  building 
that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  at- 
tend the  services?  And  these  same 
people  very  likely  have  been  attracted 
to  some  other  church  than  their  own 
because  the  surroundings  there  were 
more  pleasant.  It  will  not  do  to  dis- 
miss all  consideration  of  such  per- 
sons with  the  assertion  that  atten- 
dance at  divine  service  is  not  for  look- 
ing at  or  admiring  external  beauty, 
but  for  spiritual  communion  with  Qod 
and  the  hearing  of  his  truth.  In  the 
first  place,  these  beauty-lovers,  for  all 
their  exhibition  of  estheticism,  may  be 
as  good  Christians  as  those  who  scoff 
at  externals,  and  so  should  have  their 
opinions  treated  with  respect.  Sec- 
ondly, if  the  argument  that  visible 
surroundings  are  of  small  consequence 
in  the  church  is  tenable,  the  same 
reasoning  holds  good  in  the  home. 
But  here  we  find  an  inconsistency, 
for  many  men,  living  in  carefully 
designed  homes,  in  a  cultured  at- 
mosphere, affect  to  believe  that  beauty 
of  the  church  home  is  not  of  so  much 
importance,  as  the  thought  there 
should  be  spiritual  only.  Do  these 
men  really  believe  that  spiritual 
thought  does  not  exist  in  the  home 
likewise?  Do  they  not  perceive  that 
beauty  in  the  home  gives  insight  into 
the  greater  beauties  of  heaven?  It 
does   not   seem   reasonable   or   right 
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that  men  should  themselves  live  in 
homes  of  the  highest  type  of  design, 
and  yet  should  permit  the  house  of 
their  Maker  to  be  put  together  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  beauty. 

To  the  majority  of  building  commit- 
tees the  problem  of  church  construc- 
tion appears  to  be  solved  when  a 
building  is  planned  with  proper  seat- 
ing capacity,  with  the  required  num- 
ber of  rooms,  with  heating,  ventilat- 
ing, and  lighting  provided  for,  and 
with  up-to-dateness  in  social  ser- 
vice equipment.  As  to  whether  the 
building  will  result  in  a  thing  of 
beauty  or  an  eyesore  little  thought  is 
given.  The  architect  is  supposed  to 
look  out  for  the  finished  appearance. 
In  fact,  the  committee  members  con- 
sider the  architect's  taste  superior  to 
theirs,  and  so  they  try  to  fit  their 
ideas  to  his,  regardless  of  what  he 
produces.  Sometimes  this  is  the 
highest  wisdom  and  sometimes  it  is 
not.  There  are  architects  and  archi- 
tects. Some  are  competent  in  church 
design  and  some  are  not. 

Then  there  are  building  committees 
in  which  are  certain  members  who 
insist  on  the  architect's  making 
changes  in  the  design  to  suit  their  own 
ideas.  Unless  such  persons  have  had 
architectural  training,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  results  of  such  meddling 
must  be  fatal  to  good  work.  Happily, 
the  realization  of  the  horrors  that  may 
ensue  keeps  most  committees  from 
interference  with  the  artistic  end  of 
a  building  enterprise.  But  still  oc- 
casionally the  architect  finds  a  refrac- 
tory committee  to  deal  with. 

It  seems,  in  order  to  assist  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  designing  a  church, 
as  tho  the  minister  should  be  able  to 
render  almost  expert  assistance.  This 
may  seem  a  good  deal  to  expect  from 
a  man  burdened  with  the  details  of  a 
building  enterprise  in  addition  to  his 
regular  pastoral  work,  but  it  surely 
pays  in  the  long  run.  As  witness  to 
this  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are 


certain  denominations  in  which  the 
ministers,  during  the  theological 
course,  are  given  such  thorough  train- 
ing in  church  architecture  that  these 
denominations  rarely  go  far  wrong  in 
their  church,  school,  or  college  build- 
ings. Their  leaders  have  been  trained 
to  a  point  where  they  can  discriminate 
between  the  crude  and  the  cultured, 
between  the  bad  and  the  good.  It 
would  seem  as  if  something  of  this 
kind  might  be  worked  out  in  the 
theological  seminaries  of  all  the 
churches,  so  that  such  mistakes  as 
those  which  brought  down  the  scorch- 
ing criticism  mentioned  in  our  open- 
ing paragraph  could  be  avoided.  For 
it  seems  certain  that  if  ministerial 
training  in  good  architecture  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  past,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented some  of  the  other  atrocities 
which  positively  disfigure  our  cities 
and  towns,  and  which  must  continue 
to  stand,  as  substantial  buildings  do 
continue  to  stand,  in  their  ugliness 
for  many  decades  to  come. 

II.  What  Constitutes  Good  De- 
sign: Granted  that  good  design  is 
important,  even  essential,  in  church 
building,  why  is  it  that  some  work  is 
good  and  some  is  badf  What  is  it 
that  gives  one  building  beauty  and 
distinction,  while  another,  where  as 
much  or  more  money  is  spent,  never 
gives  satisfaction  to  the  eyet  Why 
does  a  person  almost  instinctively  ad- 
mire one  design,  but  turn  from  an- 
other which  may  be  more  showy  t 

There  are  many  answers  to  these 
questions,  dependent  on  just  what 
conditions  are  found.  Then  there  are 
some  points  which  are  elusive  when 
one  tries  to  explain  them,  they  are  so 
subtle.  It  seems  as  if  one  must  have 
suflScient  training  to  know  intuitively 
when  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong,  so 
far  as  the  finer  points  are  considered. 
But  speaking  broadly,  possibly  noth- 
ing is  of  more  importance  in  design 
than  harmony  and  unity.  Perhaps  we 
should  add  proportion  next,  and  then 
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correct  detail.  All  these  should  be 
guided  by  good  taste,  which  is  culti- 
vated by  study  of  the  best  examples 
of  architecture  of  the  past  and  the 
present. 

And  speaking  of  the  study  of  the 
architecture  of  the  past,  one  should 
not  permit  himself  to  get  on  a  wrong 
track  here,  because  not  all  of  the  an- 
cient architecture  was  good.  To  copy 
an  entire  building  of  a  past  age  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  good  taste.  The 
building  may  have  been  the  worst  of 
its  class.  To  repeat  a  window,  or  a 
doorway,  or  something  else  from  an 
ancient  cathedral  with  a  famous  name 
may  be  a  great  mistake,  as  the  feature 
may  have  been  the  one  bad  thing  in 
the  structure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  buildings,  an- 
cient or  modem,  which  are  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  keen  critic.  This 
teaches  us  that  we  should  be  discrim- 
inating enough  to  separate  the  wheat 


from  the  chaff  when  we  study  old  or 
new  work.  That  is,  we  may  leam 
something  from  the  study  of  all 
architecture;  but  this  study  is  like 
many  others  in  that  it  shows  us  some 
things  to  imitate  and  some  to  avoid. 
And  we  may  not  expect  perfection  in 
our  own  work.  What  should  be  aimed 
at  is  the  elimination  of  as  much  bad 
as  possible  and  the  appropriation  of 
as  much  good  as  we  can  find.  Bat 
here  again  we  must  be  careful  that 
we  do  not  use  even  a  good  piece  of 
design  in  the  wrong  place. 

Harmony  in  design  implies  that  a 
building  should  agree  with  itself.  It 
means  that  there  is  a  plan  back  of  it, 
that  certain  lines  are  followed  out 
here  and  there,  each  harmonious  with 
other  lines  and  all  contributing  to  the 
completed  work. 

Take  a  picture  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
and  look  it  over  carefully.  "Where  are 
the  lines!    They  are  in  the  buttresses, 
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the  arches,  the  pinnacles;  and  they 
are  perpendicular.  They  begin  low 
and  point  up,  and  up,  and  up  again. 
The  arched  windows  of  the  side  aisles 
point  to  the  arched  windows  of  the 
clearstory  above ;  the  lower  buttresses 
rise  to  the  upper  ones,  which  rise 
again  as  the  flying  buttresses  spring 
out;  and  the  eye  travels  on  and  up 
once  more  until  everything  seems  to 
break  into  pinnacles  which  still  point 
up  as  they  terminate.  Study  the 
towers.  There  are  pinnacles  all  the 
way  in  their  height,  and  see  how  at 
each  line  of  pinnacles  the  towers  di- 
minish in  size  until  the  spires  proper 
begin.  Note  that  this  diminishing 
from  bottom  to  top  extends  through- 
out the  structure.  It  adds  an  effect 
of  height  and  hence  greater  accent 
to  those  perpendicular  lines,  of  which 
we  now  see  there  are  mjrriads.  Any 
one  can  see  the  harmony  which 
here  exists,  both  as  a  whole  and 
in  detail.  And  at  the  same  time  that 
we  note  the  harmony,  we  likewise  note 
the  unity  of  this  structure.  One  part, 
fits  in  with  every  other  part,  and  we 
feel  that  no  portion  could  be  omitted 
without  loss.  Hence  the  unity  of  this 
wonderful  masterpiece  compels  our 
admiration  as  we  study  the  beauty  in 
these  upspringing  arches,  these  myri- 
ads of  pinnacles,  ever  pointing  up  and 
up,  and  higher  and  higher — ^yes, 
pointing  the  beholder  to  heaven  itself. 
It  is  proper  that  this  style  of  archi- 
tecture should  be  known  as  the 
pointed,  tho  more  frequently,  per- 
haps, as  the  (jothic ;  but  could  we  not 
call  it  the  style  of  aspiration  likewise  ? 

Gothic  architecture  is  peculiarly 
Christian.  It  developed  and  flourished 
in  the  Christian  era  and  was  brought 
to  its  greatest  beauty  and  perfection 
in  the  cathedrals  of  Europe.  The 
style  is  still  as  appropriate  for  church 
buildings  as  it  ever  was  in  the  past, 
for  no  one  can  mistake  a  Gothic  church 
for  an3rthing  than  a  Christian  house 
of  worship.    This  fact  is  so  recognized 


that  the  Hebrew  shuns  the  Gothic  in 
designing  his  temples,  the  Mohamme- 
dan and  the  Mormon  will  have  none 
of  it.  It  is  the  style  of  which  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  knew  nothing.  It 
arose,  as  did  Christianity  itself,  on 
the  ruins  of  those  heathen  civiliza- 
tions, and  marks  the  old  era  from  the 
new. 

And  now  we  should  note  the  other 
style  in  which  churches  are  usuaDy 
built,  the  Classic.  In  this  are  grouped 
the  so-caUed  orders  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  including  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  Composite,  and  Tuscan. 
A  little  study  will  show  that  all  these 
orders  are  the  same  in  essentials. 

Take  a  picture  of  our  Capitol  at 
Washington  and  one  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome  and  certain  things  will  be  noted 
at  once.  There  are  the  columns  and 
the  domes,  for  instance.  But  now  see 
the  direction  of  the  lines  here,  and  it 
is  evident  that  instead  of  being  per- 
pendicular, as  in  the  Gothic,  they  are 
horizontal.  The  buildings  considered 
in  their  entirety  show  much  greater 
breadth  than  height;  and  in  detail 
one  perceives  the  long,  level  lines  of 
entablature  and  cornice,  these  lines 
continuing  in  parallel  rows  up  the 
domes  at  each  offset  or  molded 
course.  The  rows  of  columns  will  now 
be  seen  to  accent  these  horizontal 
lines,  as  their  purpose,  looking  at 
them  in  relation  to  the  general  effect, 
appears  chiefly  to  separate  the  long 
lines  below  them  from  the  long  lines 
above.  Study  further,  and  one  per- 
ceives that  these  low,  level  lines  give 
to  a  building  a  surpassing  dignity. 
Strength  and  power  are  indicated  by 
this  style,  which  is  especially  suitable 
for  government  buildings,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  used  for  Christian  edi- 
fices likewise. 

Strictly  speaking,  doubtless  such 
churches  as  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and 
St.  Paul's  in  London  should  be  classed 
as  Renaissance  in  style;  but  as  the 
Renaissance  is  merely  the  renaissance 
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or  revival  of  the  Classic  orders  after 
the  Gothic  interval,  the  difference  is 
not  material  as  to  whether  we  con- 
sider these  buildings  under  the  name 
of  Classic  or  Renaissance.  So-called 
colonial  is  another  form  of  Classic, 
but  this  is  usually  simpler  in  detail. 

Romanesque  architecture  is  peculiar 
in  that  it  combines  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  both  the  classic  and  the 
Gothic  orders.  Its  round  Roman 
arches  and  breadth  of  outline  suggest 
the  classic;  but  the  imposing  height 
often  found  in  structures  built  in  this 


style,  the  vaulted  ceilings,  and  man; 
other  points  both  in  general  effect  and 
detail,  suggest  the  Gothic. 

Romanesque  is  not  so  popular  for 
the  building  of  Protestant  churches 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Byzan- 
tine is  occasionally  used  by  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  almost  never  by 
Protestant.  Moorish  and  Egyptian 
probably  are  never  used  for  Chris- 
tian houses  of  worship. 

III.  What  Constitutes  Bad  De- 
siQS :  An  examination  of  a  structure 
built  so  as  to  be  characteristic  of  any 
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of  the  orders  considered  will  convince 
the  observer  that  each  style  is  consis- 
tent within  itself,  and  that  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  building  unite  to 
make  a  harmonious  and  complete  edi- 
fice. It  follows,  then,  that  anything 
which  destroys  this  harmony  must  be 
wrong — discordant,  in  fact — ^and  so 
bad  architecture. 

Discord  in  architecture  is  like  dis- 
sonance in  music.  Sit  at  your  piano 
and  press  down  the  sustaining  pedal. 
Then  strike  the  tonic  chord  of  C 
major — C,  E,  G.  Without  removing 
the  foot  from  the  pedal  strike  the 
dominant  chord  B,  D.  G.  The  result 
is  to  the  ear  what  bad  architecture  is 
to  the  eye.  As  the  crude  pianist  hold- 
ing the  sustaining  pedal  causes  his 
chords  to  jumble  together  and  create 
jangling  discord,  so  the  uncultured 
architect,  by  mingling  styles  which  are 
contradictory,  by  neglecting  proper 
proportion,  by  wrong  detail,  makes 
confusion  and  becomes  guilty  of  bad 
taste.  Or  perhaps  we  can  call  it  by 
some  worse  name  when  a  person  per- 
petrates, for  everyone  to  see,  an 
enormity  which  will  last  for  many 
years. 

Examples  of  bad  architecture  in 
church  work  are  plentiful,  but  the 
reason  why  a  piece  of  work  is  bad  is 
not  always  understood.  Indeed,  the 
wrong  cause  is  sometimes  assigned 
and  an  attempted  improvement  makes 
matters  little  or  no  better.  For  in- 
stance, a  few  years  ago  there  stood  a 
church  built  with  strong  stone  walls 
pierced  with  pointed  windows.  But 
there  was  a  low-pitched  roof  with 
cornice  of  classic  detail  above  those 
walls,  and  a  tower  loomed  upward 
which  was  of  a  difficult  type  to  ana- 
lyze, being  more  classic  than  Gothic, 
but  not  quite  the  former  either.  That 
the  buUding  was  architecturally 
wrong  was  realized,  but  just  why  it 
was  wrong  was  not  understood;  for 
when  remodeling  was  undertaken,  in- 
stead of   simply  changing  the  roof 


lines,  removing  the  tower,  and  then 
building  anew  in  a  harmonious  design 
such  parts  as  were  needed,  using  the 
same  kind  of  stone  that  was  in  the  old 
walls,  a  pretentious  front  was  built  on 
of  brick  and  terra  cotta  in  an  attempt 
to  modernize  the  edifice.  But  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  new  front  lacked 
good  proportions,  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  beautiful  old  stone  walls  were 
hidden  from  view  by  the  cheaper 
brick. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  after  studying 
as  suggested  the  pictures  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  and  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ingon,  what  the  effect  would  be  if  the 
towers  of  the  cathedral  were  added 
to  the  Capitol.  It  would  be  like  the 
proverbial  attempt  to  mix  oil  and 
water,  which  are  both  good  in  them- 
selves but  will  not  unite. 

Now  consider  the  inside  of  a  church. 

A  structure  built  after  the  Classic 
order  may  have  a  simple  and  chaste 
design  for  the  interior,  keeping  to 
broad,  low  lines,  and  even  almost  de- 
void of  decoration.  But  if  the  in- 
terior of  a  building  of  Gk)thic  design  is 
stripped  of  those  features  which  make 
it  distinctive,  such  as  its  vaulting, 
columns,  and  the  like,  so  that  the  per- 
pendicular lines  are  lost,  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  a  cold,  cheerless, 
bamlike  room  where  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  preach  or  listen  to  a 
sermon  of  warmth  and  power. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many 
churches  have  good  exteriors  and  poor 
interiors,  and  vice  versa.  To  the  ob- 
server of  such  paradoxes  it  looks  as 
if  the  bad  portion  of  a  building  simply 
represented  ill-advised  economy  at 
that  point,  but  this  may  not  have  been 
the  case  after  all.  Possibly  the  archi- 
tect was  untaught,  or  he  may  have 
designed  correctly  and  some  member 
of  the  building  committee  caused  a 
good  edifice  to  be  ruined  because  he 
thought  his  taste  superior  to  the  archi- 
tect's, and  so  insisted  on  the  removal 
of  what  to  him  seemed  superfluities. 
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And  possibly  the  same  man,  or  maybe 
some  other,  caused  certain  decorative 
features  to  be  omitted,  claiming  they 
were  "too  much  gingerbread."  And 
that  brings  us  to  another  point. 

IV.  The  Difference  Between 
Decoration  and  "Gingerbread"  : 
Many,  doubtless,  looking  at  that  pic- 
ture of  Cologne  Cathedral  would  say 
it  had  "too  much  gingerbread."  But 
the  instructed  man  revels  in  the 
beauties  of  its  refined  decoration,  he 
frloats  over  its  wonderful  detail.  Why 
this  difference  in  ideas  f 

Speaking  broadly,  so-called  "ginger- 
bread" is  useless  decoration.  It  is 
good  decoration  in  the  wrong  place, 
poor  decoration  in  the  right  place,  or, 
what  is  possibly  more  common,  poor 
decoration  in  the  wrong  place.  To 
illustrate    one    of    these    phases,     a 


churcli  was  built  recently  which  waa 
consistently  Gothic  except  near  th« 
top  of  the  front  gable,  where  a  niche 
was  built  supported  by  a  shelf  whose 
corbeling  was  decorated  with  Classic 
egg-and-dart  moulding.  That  was 
gingerbread  because,  while  the  ^g- 
and-dart  was  good  ornament  in  itself, 
it  was  in  the  wrong  place  when  in  a 
structure  of  the  Gothic  order.  An- 
other church,  a  beautiful  Gothic  struc- 
ture, holds  a  baptismal  font  of  ex- 
quisite pattern;  but  the  font  is  of 
Renaissance  design,  and  there  is  dis- 
cord. 

Then  there  is  an  expensive  Gothic 
church  in  a  large  city  which  at  a  dis- 
tance looks  good,  but  closer  inspection 
shows  it  covered  with  flat,  meaning- 
less ornament,  which  has  no  connec- 
tion with  itself  nor  with  the  general 
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style  of  the  building.  It  looks  as  if 
some  draftsman,  in  designing  the 
structure,  found  certain  places  which 
needed  decoration,  and  so,  without 
any  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things,  he 
filled  in  with  circles,  squares,  and  tri- 
angles as  quickly  as  possible.  That 
is  an  example  of  poor  ornament  in, 
possibly,  the  right  place,  and  so  is 
gingerbread  without  question.  The 
interior  of  this  church  is  even  worse 
than  the  outside,  for  the  attempt  at 
vaulting  is  a  failure  because  the  ribs 
at  the  intersection  of  the  vaults  are 
simply  boards  stuck  upon  edge  and 
sawed  into  the  most  torturing  curves 
imaginable.  Then  there  is  turned 
work  here  and  there  to  make  bad  mat- 
ters worse — spindles,  balls,  and  the 
like.  Such  work  fairly  reeks  of  gin- 
gerbread. 

There  is  a  large  church  in  another 
city  which  has  the  wrong  thing  in  the 
wrong  place,  architecturally  speaking. 
On  this  building,  in  stone  letters  so 
enormous  that  they  reach  the  whole 
length  of  the  front  and  form  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  therein,  is  the 
church's  name,  which  we  shall  here 
call,  because  it  is  not  the  real  name, 
"First    Avenue    Methodist    Catholic 


Church."  There  are  other  features, 
about  the  edifice  that  are  objection- 
able, but  this  sign-board  is  so  much 
worse  than  the  others  that  they  are 
dwarfed  by  the  greater  evil.  Why  a 
church  should  make  the  commanding- 
feature  of  the  front  a  sign  which 
should  by  right  be  placed  unobtrusive- 
ly on  the  comer-stone  is  hard  to  see. 
The  sign-board  makes  this  church  re- 
semble a  theater  or  a  business  build- 
ing, but  it  is  doubtful  if  either  a  de- 
signer of  a  playhouse  or  of  a  mer- 
cantile structure  would  have  quite  the 
requisite  amount  of  poor  taste  to  sub- 
ordinate all  the  possibilities  of  beauty 
in  his  building  to  the  mechanical  linea 
of  a  panel  of  letters.  Perhaps  the  con- 
gregation worshiping  in  this  church 
is  very  proud  of  its  distinctive  loca- 
tional  and  denominational  sign;  but 
forgetting  one's  just  pride  in  the  de- 
nomination or  the  local  church  for  a 
moment,  can  any  one  think  of  any 
building,  ancient  or  modem,  which  is 
renowned  for  its  beauty,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  has  a  sign  for  the 
biggest  thing  in  it?  Surely  not  Col- 
ogne Cathedral,  our  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington,"St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  Trinity 
or  Grace  Churches  in  New  York. 
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One  difficulty  with  that  question  is 
that  it  is  much  like  the  Bible  itself, 
subject  to  a  great  variety  of  interpre- 
tations. There  is  also  a  similarity  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  interpreta- 
tions ought  rather  to  be  known  as  as- 
sumptions. There  is  the  assumption 
of  the  ideality  of  the  picture  evoked 
by  the  title,  the  picture  of  the  good 
boy  or  girl,  seated  under  the  rays  of 
the  evening  lamp,  with  the  morocco- 
bound  Bible  open  before  him.  He 
may  be  diligently  preparing  his  Sun- 


day-school lesson — and  that  would  in- 
dicate the  time  as  Saturday  night — 
or  he  may  be  engaged  in  the  long  task 
of  reading  the  Bible  through.  There 
is  another  assumption :  that  once  upon 
a  time,  in  those  good  old  days  before 
jazz  and  newspapers  entered  the  Puri- 
tan garden  of  Eden,  all  children  loved 
to  read  the  Bible,  and  now  in  these 
dark  days  no  children  really  read  the 
Book.  It  is  assumed  that  once  in  all 
respectable  families  the  family  Bible 
was  actually  used,  was  well-worn  all 
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the  way  through,  and  that  children 
dog-eared  its  pages. 

We  have  no  way  of  getting  scien- 
tific data  regarding  those  good  old 
days;  but  a  recent  study  of  children 
of  junior  high-school  years,  in  city 
and  in  country,  leads  to  the  revision 
of  one  of  our  assumptions.  It  indi- 
cates that,  whether  they  should  or  not, 
children  of  these  years  do  read  the 
Bible  a  great  deal,  and  that  this  read- 
ing is  quite  independent  of  Sunday- 
school  tasks  and  relationships.  The 
children  are  at  the  early  exploratory 
period  in  literature.  The  Bible  is  a 
book;  it  is  a  marked  book,  and  they 
dip  into  it.  Apparently  the  most 
potent  stimulus  comes  not,  as  we 
might  expect,  from  parents  or  from 
teachers,  but  from  the  example  of 
others  of  their  own  age  or  social 
group.  Many  are  now  found  attempt- 
ing the  journey  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lation because  they  have  a  friend  who 
is  doing  this  or  has  already  accom- 
plished the  task.  Others  are  reading 
because  they  find  so  many  incidental 
references  to  the  Bible  in  their  gen- 
eral reading,  especiaUy  in  school; 
others  simply  because,  just  at  this 
stage,  they  will  read  everything 
available. 

One  single  study  is  inadequate  to 
prove  anything,  but  when  it  is  ac- 
complished by  long  and  wide  observa- 
tion, it  at  least  suggests  probabilities. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that,  under  the  gen- 
eral stimulus  afforded  by  the  teaching 
of  literature,  by  libraries,  and  by 
their  own  mental  appetites,  it  is  prob- 
able that  any  normal  child  will  read 
the  readable  parts  of  the  Bible,  that 
there  should  be  little  difficulty,  so  far 
as  the  child  is  concerned,  and  that  the 
difficulties  lie  with  ourselves. 

The  first  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  family  reading  customs  have 
changed.  The  evening  lamp  is  no 
longer  focal ;  the  family  disintegrates 
itself  into  the  community;  its  mem- 
bers are  all  seeking  for  somewhere  to 


go  and  something  to  do  outside  the 
home.  The  family  is  to-day  far  from 
being  a  book-reading  group,  and  many 
children  are  likely  to  receive  few  in 
centives  to  any  kind  of  solid  reading. 
The  Sunday-school  has  not  helped 
to  develop  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Bible  because  it  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing its  own  people  think  of  the  book 
as  a  collection  of  lessons ;  it  has  moved 
it  from  the  area  of  pleasure  and  inter- 
est to  that  of  tasks.  Its  lesson  plans 
have  chopped  the  books  into  little, 
disconnected  blocks.  Few  children 
read  lesson  books;  they  only  study 
them. 

Somehow,  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  a 
part  of  the  child's  spiritual  heritage 
we  must  make  it  a  part  of  the  life 
the  children  are   to-day   living.     It 
must,  first  of  all,  make  its  own  ap- 
peal to  them  on  the  basis  of  its  inter- 
est.    Children  should  not  read  the 
Bible  with  the  feeling  that  they  are 
doing  blindly  a  duty  which  formal 
religion  requires.    That  sort  of  duty 
once  done  is  done  with.    So  long  as 
the  Bible  is  presented  to  them  in  its 
common  formal,  peculiarly  ecclesias- 
tical binding  and  make-up,  they  will 
think  of  it  as  one  of  those  conventions 
that  adults  mysteriously  impose  on 
life's  blind  routine.    Children  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  the  block  treat- 
ment of  the  Bible,  to  the  attempt  to 
•  read  it  all  the  way  through  as  tho  it 
were  a  unit.     Children  should  not 
read  the  Bible  as  a  task,  nor  should 
they  be  limited  to  the  contacts  that 
Sunday-school  lessons  make  with  it. 
Children  should  not  read  all  the  Bible 
— tho  we  have  little  need  to  worry  on 
that  point  as  to  the  passages  that 
modem  taste  would  expurgate;  but 
it  is  a  pity  to  drag  them  through 
Numbers   and   Leviticus,   just  as  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  create  an  aversion 
for    Browning    by    forcing    a    child 
through   The  Ring  and   The  Book. 
And,  just  one  more  negative :  children 
should  not  read  the  Bibles  that  they 
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carry  to  Sunday-school,  nor  any  of  the 
X)opular  small-type  affairs;  their  eye- 
sight is  too  valuable.  One  might  say, 
then,  if  in  the  question,  Will  children 
read  the  Bible?  you  refer  to  "The 
Bible,"  the  standard,  specially  bound, 
unitary  affair  commonly  known  by 
that  name,  we  would  change  the  ques- 
tion and  ask,  "Should  they  read  the 
Bible!"  Then  we  would  answer.  No. 
But  we  would  add,  with  equal  em- 
phasis, that  no  child  should  miss  what 
the  Bible  has  for  them.  And  we  be 
lieve  that  they  do  get  the  essential 
and  appreciable  parts  of  the  books 
when  we  give  them  opportunity  and 
make  suitable  provision  for  their  in- 
terests and  needs. 

This  is  precisely  what  The  ChU- 
dreWs  Bible  *  does.  In  the  first  place, 
to  state  that  which  first  impresses  one, 
here  is  a  book  which  will  attract  any 
child  by  its  appearance.  It  is  the 
peer,  in  beauty,  of  any  of  his  treas- 
ured volumes.  The  cover  design,  the 
type,  the  format,  and  the  excellent 
illustrations,  all  depart  from  the  tra- 
ditional in  Biblical  reprints  and  pre- 
sent a  new  and  simple  translation  in 
thoroughly  modern  and  artistic  form. 
Thus  some  of  our  difficulties  are  met, 
and  we  have  the  material  of  the  Bible 
for  children  in  a  physical  form  that 
integrates  it  into  the  normal  experi- 
ence of  a  child's  reading  life.  And 
this  is  true,  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
material  in  the  book.  Most  of  the  se- 
lections are  obviously  those  of  interest 
to  young  life  or  of  direct  helpful- 
ness to  children.  It  seems  strange 
that  over  two-thirds  of  the  book  is 
given  to  the  Old  Testament  until  we 
realize  that  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  narrative  in  the  early  He- 
brew stories,  and  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  didactic  material  in  the 
New  Testament.  Perhaps  the  com- 
pilers have  been  influenced  by  their 
own   interests;   it  is  to  be  doubted 
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whether  children  will  enjoy  much  of 
the  Wisdom  literature.  This  attempt 
at  inclusiveness  results  in  a  serious 
difficulty ;  the  volume  is  too  bulky,  too 
heavy  for  children  to  handle  with 
pleasure  and  ease.  That  is  not  a  fatal 
defect ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
day  we  may  have  the  same  care  and 
skill  devoted  to  several  smaller  books, 
one  of  which  might  include  the  early 
narratives,  another  the  story  of  Jesus, 
and  another  the  apostolic  stories. 

While  the  text  offers  a  new  transla- 
tion it  does  not  offend  by  any  attempt 
to  imitate  our  sporadic  newspaper  af- 
fectations. On  the  contrary  one  is 
sometimes  moved  to  question  whether 
it  might  not  have  been  modernized 
just  a  little  more,  whether  we  might 
not  entirely  discard  archaic  forms  and 
still  preserve  good  style.  This  has 
been  done  to  a  goodly  extent  in  the 
narrative  portions,  and  the  question 
of  its  application  to  poetry  is  a  part 
of  the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
wisdom  and  poetic  material.  Do  chil- 
dren read  the  Psalms  T  Possibly  not 
more  than  four  or  five.  Some  find 
pleasure  in  listening  to  the  sonorous 
phrases  and  the  elemental  word  pic- 
tures of  nature;  but  the  personal  ex- 
periences and  the  mystical,  as  here  ex- 
pressed, lie  far  beyond  them. 

However,  this  book  will  enable  us 
to  answer  our  question  in  a  practical 
manner ;  simply  place  this  book  where 
they  may  easily  find  it— and  the  rest 
will  take  care  of  itself.  There  are  just 
about  four  factors  in  any  successful 
promotion  of  good  reading  in  the  fam- 
ily :  that  the  reading  be  there,  selected, 
ample,  and  easily  accessible ;  that  it  be 
in  suitable,  attractive,  physically  ef- 
ficient form;  that  facilities  of  space 
and  light  for  reading  be  provided, 
and  that  we  hold  to  a  loving  and  in- 
telligent faith  that  children  will  do 
the  rest.  Parents,  then,  may  well  be 
grateful  that  The  Children's  Bible  of- 
fers the  first  two  of  these  factors;  it 
is  for  us  to  provide  the  others. 
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Saying  these  things  to  a  friend  he 
asked,  ''But  what  advantage  has  this 
over  the  many  similar  collections  of 
Biblical  material  for  children  f '  Well, 
there  are  few  similar  collections ;  few, 
if  any,  that  so  well  meet  the  condi- 
tions we  have  been  suggesting.  There 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
vigorous  use  of  shears  and  paste  and 
old  plates  for  making  a  book  for  the 
trade,   and  the  painstaking,   sympa- 


thetic, discriminate  selection,  with  the 
original  work  and  artistic  sense,  that 
have  gone  into  this  new  book. 

Of  course,  every  man  would,  for 
himself  or  for  his  children,  make  a 
different  collection ;  he  would  include 
and  exclude.  But,  since  we  can  not 
do  this,  what  can  we  do  better  than 
place  ready  to  the  hands  of  our  chil- 
dren this  rich  and  inviting  treasury 
of  the  great  literature  of  the  spirit  t 


THE  HISTORIC  RELATIONSHIP  OF  ART  TO 

CHRISTIANITY 

Professor  Albert  E.  Bailet,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of 
Christian  art  through  the  centuries 
will  show  how  it  has  throughout  been 
conditioned  by  Christian  thought. 

When  Christianity  began,  the  only 
art  that  Christians  knew  was  Greek. 
Judaism,  for  practical  reasons  at  first 
and  for  esthetic  reasons  later,  had  ab- 
solutely proscribed  plastic  and  pic- 
torial art;  its  creative  impulse  had 
manifested  itself  in  ritual  and  music. 
Not  only  did  Christians  inherit  the 
Jewish  prejudice,  but  they  associated 
all  art  with  pagan  worship,  which  at 
its  worst  was  immoral  and  at  its  best 
glorified  the  earthly  on  which  the 
Christian  might  not  set  his  affections. 
The  Christian  religion  was  expressed 
in  love  for  the  brethren,  missionary 
activity,  literature,  philosophy,  but 
not  in  the  fine  arts.  Bishop  Westcott 
writes  {Epistles  of  St.  John,  essay, 
p.  319) : 

Greek  art  retained  to  the  last  the  gift 
of  physical  beauty,  but  in  the  apostolic  age 
it  had  become  the  servant  of  the  luxury  of 
the  empire.  Starting  from  a  human  ideal, 
it  became  enslaved  to  man.  So  far  as  it 
had  a  place  in  popular  worship  it  brought 
down  the  divine  to  the  level  of  a  corrupt 
life.  This  being  so,  the  antagonism  of  early 
Christianity  to  contemporary  art  was  nec- 
essarily essential  and  absolute. 

In  the  time  of  Origen  no  religious 


use  was  publicly  made  of  imitative 
art;  and  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  writes 
in  the  early  fourth  century  that 
"images  of  Christ  are  not  found 
among  us,  that  we  may  not  seem  like 
idolaters  to  carry  our  God  about  in 
an  image."  Persecution  also  forced 
the  Christians  at  times  to  become  a 
secret  organization,  and  this  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  disguise.  In  the  West 
this  triple  repression  of  Judaic  tradi- 
tion, Greek  immorality,  and  Boman 
persecution  did  not  indeed  stamp  out 
the  artistic  impulse  but  drove  it  into 
crass  and  unesthetic  symbolism.  In 
the  catacombs  and  on  sarcophagi  one 
finds  precisely  what  one  would  expect, 
a  disguise  absolutely  complete  except 
for  the  initiated.  First  there  are 
wholly  conventional  signs  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  recall  to  the  faith- 
ful the  beliefs  and  traditions  of  the 
faith :  a  dove,  an  olive  branch,  a  star, 
a  fish,  a  pastoral  staff,  an  anchor, 
dolphins,  palms,  a  cross.  Or  where 
imitative  art  is  employed  the  subjects 
are  still  symbolic,  as  if  the  Alexan- 
drian school  of  Old  Testament  inter- 
pretation had  turned  artists:  Jonah, 
Daniel,  Noah  and  the  ark,  Abraham 
offering  Isaac,  became  similes  for 
Christ  and  his  salvation ;  so  the  Good 
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CATHEDBAL  OP  ST.  MARK,  VEPn(!B: 
Detail  of  the  ardiivolts  of  the  m&io  portal  (13th  cent.) 

The  cnilicdrol  ie  the  aymbolk  embodiment  of  the  whole  life  of  man — hi* 
iiciivitics,  liis  thought,  his  feeling,  his  laughter,  his  tears. 

1.  I>i):ht  bnnd :     The  cycle  of  the  jear,  each  month  hating  a  double  presentation, 

cine  n  figure  engngcd  in  an  occupation  appropriate  to  tlic  month,  the  oilier  .1  lodiaral 
sign  or  sj-mbol.  Beginning  at  the  bottom:  December:  a  ninn  liilling  a  pi;;  for  the 
ChriB;[iias  cli(M?r:  aliove  to  the  right,  the  sign  Capricornua.  Notembci-:  a  mi.n  catch- 
ing birds  with  bird  lime;  above  to  the  left,  Sagittarius.  October:  a  fariiicr  spading 
up  the  soil  for  the  winter  rains;  above  to  the  left,  Scorpio.  On  the  keys'.one  of  this 
arcliivolt  sits  Christ,  the  author  and  controller  of  time,  in  whose  service  man  should 
spend  his  days. 

2.  Left  IhTnd:  The  ruin  by  the  fait,  and  the  redcinp:ion  bv  Chrisl.  Beginning 
.n1  (lip  bottom:  a  half-naked  woman  with  unkempt  hair,  sitting  on  a  dragon  which 
fnslrns  iis  fantrs  in  her  breiist — life  brutnlii'.ed  by  sin.  Above,  n  child  seated  on  n 
inllen  lion  and  forcing  its  jnws  open — "Thou  shall  tread  upon  the  lion  nnd  the  adder." 
Alio\f,  tiro  birds  HtruKKl'ng  to  eat  gropea.  On  Ihe  keystone  of  this  nrcliivolt  also  i* 
Christ,  whose  spirit  tames  the  savage  nnd  brings  Ui<>  l>lessings  of  civilization. 


COSIMO  ROSSKLLl  (f):    THE  HOLY  TRINITY 
A  representation  of  the  irni>!<rendentsl  truths  of  Christ  inn  ity. 

1.  The  Trinity:  God  the  l''nthcT,  an  elilerly  mnti,  supports  Christ  on  the  cross; 
betneen  the  two  persons  bo^crs  n  ilovo.  The  heavenly  nnture  of  the  vision  is  sug- 
gested by  cherub  facncls,  longuos  of  fire,  and  rncliatin;;  light. 

2.  The  Atonement :  Chris;  is  plnced  in  the  center  of  the  picture  to  indicate  that 
the  atonement  is  tiic  central  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  efficacy  nnd  scoi>e  of  the  Atonement  nro  suggested  l>y  the  skull  (Adiini's) 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

4.  The  blessed  Trini;y  nnd  the  snlvntion  it  lias  effeplerl  nre  objects  of  the 
Church's  adoration.  Tivo  norshiping  figures  at.ind  for  tho  Church:  on  the  right, 
Catharine  of  Sienna  with  her  wheel  and  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  on  the  left,  Mary  of 
Egypt  in  penitential  garb  lo  indicate  her  life  of  shanie.  The  picture  is  en  endeavor 
to  arouse  imagery  and  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  worshiper  that  shall  lead  to  peni- 
tence BDd  to  adoration  of  the  mystery  of  redemption. 


TITIAN:    THE  DEPOSITION 

Fainted  hj  Titian  wben  he  was  ninety-nins  years  old  in  paymeiit  to  the  monks  of 
the  Frari  for  the  artist's  burial.     It  was  Titian'i  last  work. 

The  architectural  background  slamla  for  the  Church,  the  mosaic  pelican  on  the 
semi  dome  reminds  us  of  the  central  plac«  in  ChriBtianitj  of  selt'Saciifice.  The  law 
and  the  prophets  are  schooJ masters  to  bring  ns  to  Christ.  Human  lore  holds  the  dead 
Savior  in  a  last  embrace,  while  Titian  in  penitential  garb,  disguised  as  Joseph  of 
Arimathca,  creeps  up  to  offer  his  adoration  and  t«  beg  of  Christ  his  portion  of 
•terul  life. 
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Shepherd,  Orpheus,  Psyche,  the 
Dioscuri,  and  even  Odysseus  and  the 
Sirens.  The  models  were  Greek,  the 
methods  whether  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture were  Greek,  but  the  significance 
was  absolutely  un-Greek.  The  Greeks 
portrayed,  the  Christian  symbolized. 
And  with  a  poverty  of  invention  that 
betokens  elementary  personal  develop- 
ment, he  repeated  the  same  round  of 
symbols  generation  after  generation. 
But  the  break  with  Greek  tradition 
was  absolute;  finite  forms  had  begun 
to  express  the  infinite. 

In  the  age  of  Constantine  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  began  to  come  out  of  the 
ground  and  express  itself  openly;  it 
began  to  build.    It  found  to  hand  for 
a  model  the  Roman  basilica,  and  with 
a  lavishness  that  betokens  a  sudden 
release  from  repression,  the  Eastern 
Church  clothed  itself  in  beauty:  the 
beauty  of  marbles  and  of  mosaic,  as 
in  the  churches  of  the  Martyrion  and 
the  Anastasis  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
Justinian's    Sancta   Sophia   at   Con- 
stantinople.    But  mark  how  dogma 
set  its  dead  hand  on  art.    As  Hellenic 
thought  had  well-nigh   squeezed  the 
humanity  out  of  Jesus,  so  art  might 
not  represent  him  with  the  sensuous 
beauty  of  this  world  upon  him;  he 
must  still  be  a  symbol  tho  in  human 
form,   with  a  conventional  face  and 
pose,    with    conventionalized    designs 
to  represent  the  speculative  relations 
to    the    universe   that    theology   had 
charted  out  for  him.    And  iconoclasm 
nearly  annihilated  even  so  inadequate 
a  representation  as  that.    Throughout 
the  Byzantine  period  till  the  fall  of 
the  Eastern  empire  in  1453,  Christian 
art  in  the  East  remained  static,  me- 
chanical,   empty    of   present   signifi- 
cance, lacking  in  inspiration,  tho  in- 
dicative   of    Superficial    pomp    and 
splendor.     Byzantine  art  represents 
the   danger  of  symbolism:   it  is  all 
thought  and  no  feeling.    The  key  to 
its  meaning  is  intellectual;  the  un- 
initiated find  it  a  blank. 


What  Christian  art  might  have  be- 
come in  the  West  we  hardly  know, 
for  the  deluge  of  the  barbarians  sub- 
merged art  and  the  arts  alike,  and  the 
Roman  world  "reeled  back  into  the 
beast."     A  crude  people  living  only 
for  the  present  squatted  in  the  towns 
where     Christian     civilization     had 
reared    its     monuments,     threw     its 
marbles  into  the  lime-kiln,  and  quar- 
ried  in  its  temples  for  material  for 
its  fortress  walls.    Charlemagne  made 
a  brave  stand  for  peace  and  light ;  but 
not  till  the  eleventh  century  dawned 
was  there  enough  peace  and  enough 
intelligence  and  enough  Christianity 
for  Christian  art.    Then  we  find  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  the  Church 
seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Csesars. 
She  had  become  the  one  hope  of  the 
world,    the   great   unifier,   the   great 
civilizer.     Her  authority,  her  organ- 
ization, her  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  God's  sight,  her  champion- 
ship of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
her    claim    of    holding    the    keys   of 
heaven  and  hell,  all  lifted  her  into  a 
position    of    unapproachable    power. 
Doubt  had  not  yet  arisen  to  disunite ; 
"the   very   community   of    ignorance 
tended  to  produce  community  of  senti- 
ment" ;  and  to  the  Church  the  hearts 
of  all  were  turned  as  to  an  ark  of 
safety.     The   effect   of  this  state   of 
mind  upon  art  might  almost  be  pre- 
dicted :  art  was  wholly  religious,  and 
wholly  subservient  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Church;  and  art  had  practically 
one    manifestation — the   building    of 
churches  and  monasteries.  First  came 
the  Romanesque  churches   (from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne),  which  by  their 
solidity,     their     almost     fortress-like 
gloom  were  a  symbol  of  the  majesty 
and  conscious  strength  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.    Then  as  the  fateful 
year  1000  passed  and  men  dared  to 
look  once  more  at  the  world,  as  the 
warring  spirit  was  shunted  off  from 
domestic  fields  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
as  various  impulses  flowed  back  upon 
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the  West  from  the  East,  the  spirit  of 
man  flamed  up  with  an  ardor  of  faith 
never  equaled  before  or  since.  The 
middle  age  had  arrived,  and  with  it 
the  Gothic  church,  epitome  of  its 
aspiring  faith. 

Reinach  says  of  the  (Jothic  church 
{Apollo,  pp.  124-5) : 

It  is  a  perfect  encjelopedia  of  human 
knowledge.  .  .  .  The  first  aim  of  its  art  ia 
not  to  please  but  to  instruct.  .  .  .  The 
Church  dominated  every  detail  of  it,  and 
the  Church  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
dominated  by  the  logic  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Norton  characterizes  the  spirit  of 
this  age  somewhat  as  follows  (con- 
densed from  Church  BuUding  in  the 
Middle  Age,  chap.  1) : 

In  the  Church  the  faith  of  the  community 
took  visible  form;  in  it  were  united  religion 
and  local  affection  and  pride.  It  was  a 
work  of  piety  in  which  all  could  share,  a 
work  for  the  glory  of  God  and  his  mother, 
for  the  honor  of  the  saints,  for  the  credit 
of  the  community,  and  for  the  eternal  bene- 
fit of  every  individual  who  labored  on  it. 
The  hearts  and  the  imaginations  of  all  men 
were  engaged  in  it;  capacities  long  uniised 
were  evoked  and  a  vivid  and  earnest  faith 
found  its  just  and  characteristic  expression. 
From  1150  to  1300  a.  d.  came  the  supreme 
flowering  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  Poetic 
inspiration  now  entered  into  Church  con- 
struction. The  sense  of  beauty,  so  weak 
during  the  earlier  age,  now  became  strong; 
love  of  beauty  became  the  controlling  mo- 
tive of  expression,  tho  somewhat  narrowed 
and  perverted  by  ascetic  ideals  and  supersti. 
tion.  Men  began  anew  to  feeling  delight 
in  nature,  grace  in  the  human  form,  joy  in 
color,  light,  and  shade.  The  artist  became 
the  interpreter  to  itself  of  his  own  genera- 
tion. No  wonder  his  art  touched  and  excited 
the  susceptible  feelings  of  simple  beholders, 
moving  them  to  penitence  and  tears,  or  to 
unwonted  gladness  and  hope. 

Walaf  rid  Strabo  writes  in  the  ninth 
century  what  was  even  more  true  at 
this  age,  concerning  the  effect  of 
noble  art  upon  the  worshipers : 

Et  videmtis  aliquando  simplicea  et  idiotas 
qui  verbis  vix  ad  fidem  gestorum  possuni 
perduci,  ex  pictura  passionis  Dominicce  vel 
aliorum  mirabilium  ita  compungi,  ut  lachry- 
mis  ^estentur  exteriores  figuras  cordi  suo 
impressas, 

("We  sometimes  see  lowly  men  in  private 
station  who  by  words  can  scarcely  be  led 
to  faith  in  deeds,  but  by  a  picture  of  the 
Lord's  passion,  or  of  other  marvels,  are  so 
affected  as  tearfully  to  show  that  each  one's 
heart  bears  an  impression  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  pictures  they  view.") 


Before  the  thirteen  century  had 
passed,  Italy  at  least  had  found  an- 
other language  of  expression.  Duccio 
of  Sienna  (1255-1319)  began  to  paint, 
followed  by  Giotto  of  Florence 
(d.  1336)  and  then  Fra  Angelico 
(1387-1451),  with  whom  the  medieval 
age  ended.  These  aU  died  in  the 
faith — the  faith  of  the  middle  age, 
which  held  religion  to  be  utterly  true, 
the  Church  to  be  the  all-powerful 
representative  of  God  on  earth,  man's 
vocation  to  shun  hell,  win  heaven,  and 
enjoy  in  bliss  the  beatitude  of  angels. 
Never  has  the  art  of  any  age  more 
completely  reflected  contemporary 
theology,  and  never  has  theology  been 
so  sure  of  itself.  One  has  only  to 
contemplate  the  frescos  on  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  the  church  of  St. 
Francis  at  Assisi,  or  the  walls  of  San 
Marco  in  Florence,  or  to  stand  among 
the  soaring  vaults  and  prismatic 
glooms  of  Strassburg  or  Notre  Dame, 
to  realize  all  the  glory,  all  the  assur- 
ance, all  the  other-worldliness,  and, 
alas,  all  the  aloofness  from  world- 
problems  that  this  art  embodies. 

With  the  fifteenth  century  comes 
subtly  the  ebb-tide  of  faith;  and  one 
can 

hear 
Its  melancholy  long -withdrawing  ro.tr. 
Retreating,  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night  wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

This  ebb  is  caused  by  the  flow  of 
a  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  discovery, 
of  commerce,  of  invention.  The  hu- 
man heart  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
yearning  for  the  other  world  alone,  it 
feels  itself  at  home  here.  Artists,  to 
be  sure,  still  go  on  painting  madonnas 
and  saints,  but  there  creeps  in  gradu- 
ally the  charm  of  the  earthly,  while 
steadily  the  angels  fold  their  wings 
and  retire  to  heaven.  Gaily-costumed 
pageants  instead  of  solitary  worship- 
ers, portraits  of  contemporaries  in- 
stead of  ideal  saints,  landscape  back- 
grounds instead  of  plain  gold,  all  pro- 
claim that  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
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Italians  have  become  realists.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  humanism  comes  in 
like  a  flood;  and  popes  more  pagan 
than  Marcus  Aurelius  adorn  their 
palaces  and  churches  with  all  the 
glories  of  the  flesh,  with  the  lust  of 
the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life.  The 
artistic  impulse,  while  mastering 
more  perfectly  its  technique,  centers 
its  affection  on  the  cult  of  the  out- 
wardly idealized  human  form.  Great 
souls  like  Raphael  and  Michelangelo 
could  still  freight  these  forms  with  a 
wealth  of  religious  meaning,  but  for 
the  ordinary  beauty-worshiping  artist 
the  transcendental  had  largely  evap- 
orated. Precise  composition  there 
was,  skilful  draping,  beautiful  color, 
noble  architectural  setting,  but  little 
religion.  Art  was  still  a  mirror  of  the 
ideals  of  men,  but  the  ideals  were  not 
religious.-  The  seventeenth  century 
saw  feeble  imitations  of  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance,  except  where,  as  in 
Spain,  the  Jesuit  Counter-reforma- 
tion galvanized  art  into  "passionate 
fervor  and  a  flush  of  extravagant 
sensuousness'' ;  or,  as  in  Jesuit  Flan- 
ders, where  Rubens  glorified  flesh 
with  a  pomp  and  power  never  sur- 
passed. The  eighteenth  century  saw 
the  complete  annihilation  of  other- 
worldliness,  and  the  centering  of  the 
esthetic  affect  about  nature  and  the 
frivolities  of  the  court.  Eighteenth 
century  "Rococo"  is  the  art  of  play: 
"The  king  played  with  his  crown,  the 
priest  with  his  religion,  the  philoso- 
pher with  his  wits,  the  poet  with 
his  art  of  rime."  Painting  became 
charming  and  elegant,  but  frivolous 
and  artificial.  The  ebb-tide  of  faith 
uncovered  at  last  all  the  shallows. 

The  tremendous  outburst  of  faith 
that  we  call  the  Reformation  embodied 
itself  at  first  in  other  forms  than  art. 
It  had  doctrines  to  shatter  and  recon- 
struct, abuses  to  rectify,  persecutions 
to  live  through ;  it  had  its  wars,  and 
above  all  it  had  an  intellectual  life  to 


create  in  the  great  middle  class  whose 
spirit  the  Reformation  had  liberated. 
This  was  indeed  a  hard  time  for  art. 
As  the  Christians  had  once  smashed 
the  art  of  the  old  world  because  it  was 
pagan,  so  the  Puritans  smashed  the 
art  of  the  middle  age  because  it  was 
"popish."  And  we  look  on  with  a 
heavy  heart  while  Cromwell's  Iron- 
sides shiver  the  beautiful  windows  of 
the  cathedrals  and  melt  down  the  or- 
gan pipes  for  metal.  The  center  of 
gravity  of  the  world  is  changing. 
Power  is  fiowing  down  and  outward. 
Aristocracies  and  divine  rights  and 
hierarchies  are  on  the  wane,  while 
democracy  and  brotherhood  are  be- 
coming conscious  of  their  power.  The 
center  of  gravity  of  art  likewise 
changes :  it  is  no  longer  the  refiection 
of  a  court,  of  an  aristocracy  of  cul- 
ture, of  a  pageant-loving  church;  it 
begins  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  life 
and  feelings  of  the  common  man.  Ple- 
beian at  first,  then  moral  and  didactic ; 
it  catches  the  breath  of  piety  from 
the  Nazarenes  of  Germany  (Wachen- 
rode,  1797,  Schlegel,  Overbeck,  Cor- 
nelius,  ei  aL,  up  to  1828),  it  sees  the 
vision  of  sincerity  with  the  English 
Pre-Raphaelites.  And  to-day,  purged 
of  dogma  in  the  crucibles  of  the 
Reformation,  of  rationalism,  and  mod- 
ern science,  inspired  by  romanticism 
and  the  feeling  for  common  life  that 
the  social  interpretation  of  Christian- 
ity has  engendered,  art  stands  once 
more  as  a  possible  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion, ready  to  embody  more  power- 
fully and  convincingly  than  ever  has 
been  possible  the  ideals  of  a  divine 
life  in  the  soul  of  man,  of  a  world  re- 
deemed from  within  through  what 
Tolstoi  proclaims  to  be  the  heart  of 
the  gospel,  "the  love-union  of  all  men 
and  of  men  with  God." 

Thus  has  art  followed  the  fiuctua- 
tions  of  faith  through  the  ages  and 
registered  in  its  symbols  of  beauty  the 
dominant  desire  of  man's  soul. 
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THE  RENUNCIATORY  ELEMENT  IN  SELF 
REALIZATION  IN  THE  NON  SYNOPTIC 

GOSPEL 

The  Rev.  Fred  Smith,  Carthage,  S.  Dak. 


When  used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying instruction  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  the  renunciatory  princi- 
ple in  the  religious  life  the  Johannine 
gospel  ceases  to  be  ''the  Fourth  Oos- 
pel/'  Just  as  Paul  speaks  of  "my 
gospel,"  so  the  author  of  this  gospel 
could  (if  he  so  desired)  speak  in  the 
same  terms  regarding  his  presentation 
of  the  renunciatory  principle  in 
Christianity.  His  approach  to  and 
his  explanation  of  the  place  and  func- 
tion of  this  principle  in  Christian 
practise  are  characteristically  differ- 
ent from,  without  being  contradictory 
to,  that  which  is  presented  in  the 
synoptic  gospels.  Hence  our  title  and 
this  present  study. 

The  importance  of  the  principle  of 
renunciation  in  the  practise  of  Chris- 
tianity is  a  point  which  needs  no 
elaboration  for  the  readers  of  this 
Review.  Churchgoing  Christians,  in 
particular,  find  its  importance  con- 
veyed to  them  through  the  various 
avenues  of  song,  sermon  and  proverb. 
History  is  interpreted  so  as  to  en- 
force the  value  of  this  principle.  As 
Christians  we  come  into  the  unques- 
tioned belief  that  "the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church." 
We  accept  as  an  axiom  of  faith  that 
where  there  is  "no  cross"  there  can 
be  "no  crown."  Via  cruris,  via  Iticis, 
The  martyrologies  of  the  Church  are 
its  choicest  heritage.  For  the  Chris- 
tian there  can  be  no  genuine  religion 
that  has  not  in  it  the  practise  of  the 
renunciatory  principle.  Yet  in  phras- 
ing this  essential  truth  in  this  popular 
way  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
we  have  come  very  close  to  stating  it 
in  the  form  of  an  error.    For  in  stat- 


ing this  axiom  of  our  faith  without 
due  qualification  we  are  within  a  step 
of  the  heresy  of  advocating  "renun- 
ciation for  renunciation's  sake,"  which 
is  equally  abhorrent  in  religion  as 
"art  for  art's  sake"  is  in  art.  Unless 
we  keep  in  view  the  goal  to  which  re- 
nunciation is  a  stepping-stone,  our 
Christianity  may  become  a  tragedy 
instead  of  a  triumph.  To  fellow  up 
this  statement  with  a  list  of  unim- 
peachable facts  would  lead  us  far 
away  from  our  present  topic  into  the 
fields  of  monachism  and  asceticism. 
Here  strange  and  weird  things  have 
been  done  in  the  name  of  renuncia- 
tion, and,  while  it  is  not  relevant  to 
our  theme  to  discuss  them  here,  it  is 
necessary  that  mention  be  made  of 
them,  since  it  indicates  in  what 
strange  ways  the  doctrine  of  renun- 
ciation has  been  interpreted. 

In  seeking  to  ascertain  the  source 
of  the  renunciatory  practises  which 
have  been  condoned,  favored,  and 
sometimes  fostered  by  the  Church,  we 
find  that  they  root  back  to  the  sy- 
noptic  gospels  rather  than  to  the  Jo- 
hannine gospel.  In  saying  this  we  do 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  Paul,  using 
as  he  does  the  vocabulary  of  renun- 
ciation and  witnessing  a  good  confes- 
sion thereto,  has  had  some  influence 
on  Christian  thought  and  practise  in 
this  respect.  Nevertheless  the  chief 
directive  influence  must  undoubtedly 
be  sought  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  The 
imitation  of  Christ  has  been  pecu- 
liarly the  ideal  of  the  Christian  re- 
nunciant,  and  in  the  realizing  of  this 
ideal  the  renunciant  naturally  turned 
to  those  Scriptures  which  gave  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  rather  than 
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those  which  are  more  doctrinal  in 
content.  The  more  intent  the  renun- 
ciant  was  in  following  literally  the 
life  of  Jesus  the  more  important 
would  be  the  synoptic  gospels  to  such 
a  one.  Even  when  we  come  to  modem 
times,  when  men  pride  themselves  that 
they  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  mechanical  idea  of  literally 
following  the  example  of  Jesus,  and 
speak  increasingly  of  "possessing  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,"  we  still  find  that  the 
s3rnoptic  gospels  are  the  ones  which 
have  directive  influence  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  renunciatory  princi- 
ple. The  reasons  for  this  are  worth 
noting. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  a  potent 
but  now  diminishing  influence  which 
has  tended  to  turn  the  thoughts  of 
men  to  the  synoptic  gospels  for  their 
interpretation    of    the    renunciatory 
principle,  and  that  is  the  strange  bias 
of  men  generally  to  interpret  religion 
in  terms  of  renunciation  rather  than 
of  realization.  We  have  already  made 
reference  to  this  so  far  as  regards 
hymnody  and  preaching.  We  find  the 
same   trait    in    many    ethicists    and 
philosophers.      One    or    two    typical 
sentences  taken  from  Paulsen's  work 
on  A  System  of  Ethics  will  indicate 
our    meaning    with    regard    to    the 
former.    This  prominent  writer  tells 
us  that  "the  ancient  Christians  are 
absolutely   convinced  that  this  tem- 
poral life  is  perishable  and  vain  and 
worthless."  *    Again :  "The  gospels  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  breathe 
the  spirit  of  world-denial  rather  than 
that  of  earthly  joy."*     And  again: 
"The  word  happiness  or  its  equivalent 
does  not  even  occur  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament."  *    For  an  illus- 
tration from   some   philosopher  one 
could  easily  quote  from  the  works  of 
Eucken  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
a  greater  than  he  lends  himself  to 
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illustration  here,  for  does  not  Kant 
himself  sponsor  the  idea  that  action 
done  from  inclination  can  have  no 
moral  value  I  By  all  these  suffering 
has  been  capitalized  at  a  high  valua- 
tion, until  the  average  Christian  has 
come  to  believe  that  he  who  suffers 
not  can  be  no  good.  It  is  therefore  no 
matter  for  surprize  that  the  synoptic 
gospels  should  have  had  prime  place 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  renuncia- 
tory principle  in  Christian  practise. 
The  main  thought  of  these  gospels  is 
renunciatory.  Herein  we  have  a 
definite  insistence  upon  the  necessity 
of  self-denial  and  cross-bearing.  The 
offending  hand  must  be  cut  off,  the 
offending  eye  must  be  plucked  out, 
and,  if  occasion  so  demands,  father 
and  mother  must  be  hated. 

The  second  reason  is  more  nearly 
related  to  our  time  in  particular,  and, 
while  not  so  important  as  the  first,  it 
is  perhaps  more  unexpected.  The 
tendency  of  Biblical  criticism  during 
the  nineteenth  century  was  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  synoptic 
gospels.  The  synoptic  problem  was 
the  major  problem  of  criticism.  The 
historico-critical  school  judged  the 
Fourth  Gospel  rashly  rather  than 
rationally.  It  was  relegated  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  So  far 
as  the  Tiibingen  school  was  concerned 
the  value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with 
regard  to  Christ  and  his  teaching  was 
incidental  rather  than  primal.  The 
synoptics  were  "historical."  The  es- 
sential teaching  of  Christ  was  to  be 
found  solely  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  in  the  parabolic  discourses 
of  the  fir^  three  gospels.  Incidental 
titbits  of  fact  strung  sequentially 
along  a  thread  of  experience  was 
accounted  history.  This  was  the  me- 
dium of  truth.  In  this  day  it  is 
pathetic  to  read  how  that  the  "apolo- 
gists" for  "John"  counter-attacked  by 
showing  how  "John"  was  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  concerning 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.    The  study 
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became  microscopic,  both  by  apologist 
and  critic.  Now  that  we  breathe  an 
ampler  air  and  have  a  better  view  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  its  meaning, 
we  can  afford  to  say  that  the  mystical 
gospel  of  John  was  not  built  to  stand 
that  sort  of  thing,  whether  it  be  done 
by  friend  or  foe.  A  mystical  gospel 
can  not  be  understood  through  a 
microscope.  An  accumulation  of  facts 
may  be  useful  as  history,  but  an  in- 
terpretation of  those  facts  may  be 
even  more  useful  for  truth.  This 
seems  to  have  been  largely  overlooked 
in  the  past  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  is  glad  to  note  that  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has 
been  a  most  welcome  change  on  the 
part  of  the  critics  in  their  attitude  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  that  even  a  non- 
historical"  gospel  can  have  a  rich 
value  for  truth.  The  trend  of  modem 
thought  has  been  such  also  as  to  en- 
able men  to  realize  increasingly  the 
value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  for  the 
new  ethic  of  renunciation  which  is 
finding  favor  in  this  day.  Men  to-day 
are  not  thinking  in  terms  of  renun- 
ciation so  much  as  they  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  realization.  While  the 
renunciatory  principle  can  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  denied  in  the  practise 
of  Christianity,  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing among  many  that  it  needs  to  be 
restated,  and  in  the  doing  of  this  we 
suggest  that  a  study  of  the  Fourth 
(Jospel  will  be  of  no  small  help. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  gospel  in- 
dicates that,  while  the  renunciatory 
principle  is  not  denied  nor  compro- 
mised, it  is  given  a  different  emphasis 
to  that  which  obtains  in  the  synoptic 
gospels.  While  revealing  his  belief 
in  the  principle  of  renunciation,  the 
author  seems  careful  to  avoid  the 
language  familiar  to  the  renunciant. 
He  has  nothing  to  say  of  cross-bearing 
for  the  individual,  nor  does  he  stress 
the  fact  of  self-denial.  Tho  he  makes 
little  mention  of  these  things,  it  is 


evident  that  he  intends  them  to  have 
definite  place  in  the  Christian  eeoo- 
omy.  He  prefers  to  state  this  eternal 
principle  of  a  true  religion  in  another 
way.  And  for  this  reason:  to  this 
author  the  value  of  Christianity  lie 
in  the  fact  that  it  imparts  life.  It 
spells  realization,  not,  of  coarse  ac- 
cording to  the  Hellenic  view-point 
but  according  to  Christ;  and  for  the 
fourth  evangelist  this  is  far  better. 
It  was  to  prove  this  thesis  that  thf 
f^ospel  was  written.  Christianity  doe> 
call  for  renunciation,  but  for  our 
author  it  is  of  more  fundamental  im- 
portance to  show  that  it  confers  rights 
and  privileges.  Through  Christ  men 
are  made  children  of  the  Eternal 
(1 :12,  16) ;  they  are  enfranchised  m 
the  kingdom  of  freedom  (8:31,  32). 
Later  in  his  ministry  Jesus  tells  men 
that  he  came  that  "they  might  have 
life,  and  have  it  abundantly  (10:10). 
If  it  be  necessary  to  state  the  renun- 
ciatory principle  of  Christianity  in 
bald  realistic  terms  our  author  seem^ 
to  be  unaware  of  the  necessity.  Never- 
theless, he  does  convey  the  need  for 
the  necessity  of  this  practise,  but  he 
does  it  by  recognizing  and  acting  upon 
the  principle  that  the  actions  of  men 
are  often  determined  through  the  in- 
ferences they  draw  as  well  as  by  the 
commands  which  they  receive. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  often  spoken 
of  as  "the  gospel  of  the  incarnation," 
and  while  this  is  a  true  descriptive 
statement,  we  must  not  let  our  eyes 
be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the  shadow 
of  Calvary  falls  even  across  the  open- 
ing pages.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  Christ  stands  before  men 
as  "the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (1:29). 
Before  a  word  is  said  about  the  need 
of  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the 
believer,  it  is  revealed  as  a  fact  in  the 
experience  of  Christ.  But  our  author 
goes  deeper  than  that ;  it  is  a  fact  in 
the  heart  of  God  also,  for  "God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
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begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believ- 
eth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life"  (3:16).  The  inference 
is  unavoidable;  nay,  it  is  a  challenge: 
that  which  is  a  fact  in  the  life  of  God 
and  Christ  should  be  a  necessity  in 
the  experience  of  the  Christian  also. 
But  the  fourth  evangelist  does  not 
say  so!  That  is  for  the  reader  to 
infer. 

Having  brought  this  cardioal  fact 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the 
evangelist  proceeds  to  its  amplification 
as  he  proceeds  with  his  narrative.  We 
have  little  need  to  follow  in  detail 
this  amplification.  Certain  portions 
do  call  for  specific  mention,  however. 
In  the  not  too  easily  understood  sac- 
ramental discourse  concerning  the 
bread  of  life  (6:26-60)  and  in  the 
allegory  of  the  Good  Shepherd  who 
gives  his  life  for  the  sheep  (10 :11-18) 
we  have  the  why  and  wherefore  stated 
of  the  principle  of  sacrifice.  Very 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  fourth 
evangelist  reveals  Christ  as  express- 
ing the  fact  of  renunciation  under  the 
veil  of  symbol  and  metaphor.  His 
sense  of  psychological  values,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  this  gospel  was  writ- 
ten for  Greeks,  evidently  led  the 
fourth  evangelist  to  state  the  renun- 
ciatory principle  of  Christianity  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  contain  a  chal- 
lenge rather  than  to  state  it  as  a  bald 
command.  For  we  have  good  author- 
ity for  knowing  that  to  the  Greeks  the 
cross  was  foolishness.  Therefore  did 
this  evangelist  accommodate  himself 
to  the  Greeks  without  compromising 
the  gospel  of  his  Lord.  A  metaphor 
may  energize  a  motive  into  action 
where  "truth  in  closest  words  shall 
fail." 

On  the  other  hand  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  on  one 
specific  occasion  the  fourth  evangelist 
does  express  the  renunciatory  prin- 
ciple in  terms  that  have  the  direct- 
ness and  bluntness  characteristic  of 
the  sjmoptic   gospels.     Significantly 


enough,  this  was  when  the  delegation 
of  Greeks  came  to  interview  Jesus  as 
he  was  coming  near  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Then  it  is  that  Jesus 
speaks  in  no  uncertain  way  concern- 
ing the  principle  of  sacrifice  in  his 
religion.  It  will  be  a  fact  in  the  life 
of  the  believer  as  well  as  in  his  own 
life.  The  "troubling  of  the  soul" 
of  Jesus  indicates  that  for  him  the 
cross  was  more  than  an  act  of  con- 
secration, it  was  also  an  act  of  re- 
nunciation. Yet  this  thought  is  but 
as  a  cloud  passing  across  the  sun; 
his  hour  of  shame  was  to  be  his  hour 
of  glory  and  the  revealing  of  the 
Father.  Jerusalem,  and  not  Athens, 
must  be  his  goal.  In  this  illuminat- 
ing incident  we  have  positive  and  di- 
rect proof  (if  such  were  needed)  to 
show  that  the  fourth  evangelist  real- 
ized the  eternal  value  of  renuncia- 
tion for  Christianity. 

Yet,  having  said  all  this,  we  still 
can  say  that  this  evangelist  is  not 
interested  in  renunciation  as  such. 
As  we  have  already  said,  he  preferred 
to  think  of  Christianity  in  terms  of 
realization.  He  does  not  emphasize 
the  stem  necessity  of  renunciation  as 
do  the  synoptists,  and  for  a  profound 
reason  which  reveals  itself  in  the  con- 
versation of  Jesus  in  the  chamber  with 
his  disciples.  In  those  sacred  and 
solemn  hours  Jesus  created  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  renunciation  could 
not  live.  "Henceforth,"  he  says  to 
the  eleven,  "ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye 
do  the  things  which  I  command  you" 
(15:14).  The  synoptists  thought  of 
Christianity  in  terms  of  discipleship ; 
here  it  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  friend- 
ship. Disciples  think  in  terms  of  re- 
nunciation; but  friends  think  in  the 
richer  terms  of  consecration.  Oup 
is  loyal,  the  other  is  loving.  And 
love  does  not  think  of  sacrifice,  for 
its  very  giving  is  a  form  of  living. 
Realizing  this  we  can  understand  why 
Jesus  in  these  hours  when  he  was 
standing  in  the  solemn  shadow  of  the 
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cross  should  also  speak  of  the  un- 
troubled heart,  the  rejoicing  soul,  and 
abiding  peace.  In  the  words  of 
Jesus  himself  we  have  stated  for  us 
the  Johannine  ethic  of  renunciation: 
''A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail 
hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is 
come:  but  when  she  is  delivered  of 
the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more 
the  anguish,  for  the  joy  that  a  man 
is  bom  into  the  world.  And  ye  there- 
fore now  have  sorrow :  but  I  will  see 
you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  re- 
joice, and  your  joy  no  man  taketh 
away  from  you"  (16:21-23). 

We  believe  that  such  a  conception 
of  the  renunciatory  principle  in 
Christianity  has  rich  value  for  our 
day  and  age.    We  submit  that  Chris- 


tian teachers  have  been  in  error  in 
thinking  that  the  sum  of  the  matter 
was  contained  wholly  within  the 
synoptic  gospels.  To  think  this  is  to 
mistake  the  part  for  the  whole.  Tak- 
ing a  hint  from  Scripture  in  coming 
to  this  phase  of  Christianity  it  will 
be  well  for  us  to  read  the  last  gospd 
first.  In  the  past  the  tendency  has 
been,  with  respect  to  the  renunciatory 
principle,  to  forget  the  end  in  the 
means.  To  correct  this  unfortunate 
error  is  one  of  the  many  tasks  facing 
the  ministry  to-day.  The  task  is  by 
no  means  an  impossible  one.  The  so- 
lution lies  in  a  diligent  study  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  and  in  the  restating 
of  the  renunciatory  principle  with  a 
Johannine  emphasis. 


A  PERPETUAL  ADVENT 


The  Bev.  John  Moore,  Amesbury,  Mass. 


The  associations  of  Christmas  are  so  poeti- 
cally tender  and  so  winsomelj  beautiful 
that  it  is  the  sweetest  festival  in  the  eeeie- 
siastical  calendar,  and  easily  holds  the  fore- 
most place  among  annual  holidays.  It 
speaks  of  things  that  cling  to  the  heart: 
reunion,  brotherhood,  fellowship,  companion- 
ship, gladness,  and  above  aU  else  a  sense 
of  the  nearness  of  God.  Now,  if  ever,  our 
prevailing  secularity  of  temper  is  penetrated 
and  possessed  by  the  intrusions  of  the  tran- 
scendental. The  transcendental  realm  is  con- 
tinually breaking  through  into  the  disordered 
^orld  which  we  occupy,  and  in  some  degree 
is  perpetually  present  with  us.  As  Qeorge 
Herbert  has  it,  ''Man  is  one  world  and  has 
another  to  attend  him."  But  not  always 
are  we  as  conscious  of  it  as  we  are  at  Christ- 
mas. We  live,  indeed,  in  a  world  of  ''per- 
petual becoming''  where  "out  of  the  bound, 
less  ocean  of  ether,  which  forms  its  basis, 
solar  systems  continually  arise,  evolve,  pur- 
sue their  course  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  ages,  disintegrate  and  sink  back  into  their 
primordial  elements,  only  to  begin  the  same 
process  all  ovor  again"  without  cessation. 
Hence  it  is  a  legitimate  assumption  that 
the  drama  of  life  is  a  perpetual  advent  of 
(iod.    Christmas  stands  for  a  merry,  brandy- 


sauced,    benevolent,    roistering    mid-wint^ 
holiday;  but  it  also  stands  for  the  birthday 
of  Jesus,  the  festival  of  sacrificial  joy,  of 
the  dawn  of  life.     Father  Msmning  called 
it  the  festival  of  the  father.    It  celebrates 
the  coming  of  the  Christ.     He  came  down 
from  the  skies  with  a  message  for  humanitj, 
to  rescue  mankind  from  the  obscurantism  of 
theological  teachers  who  were  blindly  hiding 
the  light  of  God  from  his  children!   A  gifted 
preacher  said  once,  "Every  special  incoming 
of  God  into  human  experience  is  prepared 
in  the  unseen  before  it  appears  in  the  seen. 
.    .    .  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
nay,  inevitable,  that  everything  worth  call- 
ing a  divine  advent,  every  spiritual  uplift 
which  our  sunken  race  receives,  is  celebrated 
with  joy  in  heaven  before  we  know  anf* 
thing  of   it   on   earth."     This   is   possible, 
credible.     But  it  is  a  certainty  and  inef- 
f  aceably  true,  that  we  mortals  on  earth  most 
prepare  to  receive  the  divine  advent.    'Tw- 
pare  to  meet  thy  God"  is  an  exhortation  for 
aU  time;   not  at  death  alone,  but  in  life, 
every  golden  moment  of   it.     God  is  per- 
petually coming  to  mankind,  and  always  his 
advent  is  to  give  life  more  abundantly.    God 
is  always  coming,  always  coming;   boTso 
often  he  finds  us  unprepared,  and  therefore 
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unable  to  recognize  him  when  he  eomes. 
Give  God  a  chance,  then,  to  be  heard  above 
the  tnmnlt  and  the  shout  of  merry-making; 
prex>are  to  receive  divine  impressions  and  in- 
timations; be  ready  to  make  experiments. 
Take  a  look  at  the  holy  Child  and  learn 
afresh  from  him  apart  from  any  previous 
ideas. 

Let  every  heart  prepare  a  throne 
And  every  voice  a  song. 

Prepare  to  meet  God  in  the  perpetual  mar 
vels  of  existence. 

(1)  Prepare  to  meet  him  in  the  marvels 
of  development.     The  ancient  inspired  poet 
saw  a  God  who  worked  with  amazing  celerity, 
when  the  poet  after  plunging  into  depths  of 
speculation  that  must  have  made  his  head 
whirl,  finally  decided  to  begin  his  account 
of  creation  with  an  unchallengeable  sentence, 
and  then  went  on  to  tell  how  it  all  rose 
from  the  vast  void  in  six  short  days.    Now 
we  have  a  longer  view  of  the  universe,  and 
we  see  a  God  who  r^uires  incredible  eterni- 
ties for  creation's  workings.    Infinite  space 
is  crowded  with  unnumbered  worlds;  infinite 
time  is  peopled  with  unnumbered  existences; 
infinite  organisms  are  filled  full  of  peerless 
loveliness.     To  intellect  and  imagination  the 
world  is  indisputably  larger.    The  telescope 
and  camera  have  pushed  back  the  boundaries 
of  space,  the  microscope  has  revealed  the  in- 
finitely little,  the  chemist  has  exhibited  mat- 
ter as  centers  of  whirlpools  of  force.    As- 
tronomical discovery  and  chemical  analysis 
of  molecular  physics  have  shoved  us  shiver- 
ing into  a  tremendous  world.    Some  people 
have  become  very  uncomfortable,  the  world 
has  become  to  them  a  terrifying  place,  their 
cozy  cosmogony  says  Qod  came,  but  does  not 
admit  that  he  comes.    How  completely  un- 
prepared  they  are  who  go  on  as  tho  the 
state  of  things  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
will  last  forever,  who  can  see  Qod  in  the 
haze  of  history  but  fail  to  find  tokens  of 
him  in  the  pregnant  present!     The  clearest 
revelation  we  have  is  that  Gk>d  comes — ^this 
is  the  message  of  Christmas.     Slowly,  in- 
finitely slowly,  God  comes  in  the  evolution 
that  leads  to  the  development  of  more  com- 
plex forms  of  animal  life  and  finally  to  man. 
What  a  story  of  the  marvels  of  existence  is 
that  I 


A  ^e  mist  and  a  planet, 

A  crystal  and  a  ceU, 

I A  jellyfish  and  a  saurian, 

lAnd  a  cave  where  the  cavemen  dwell ; 


s 

\ 


Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty. 
And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod — 
Some  call  it  Evolution,  and  others  call 
God. 

It  needs  the  preparation  of  heart  and 
mind  to  see  God  marching  out  of  cosmic 
spaces,  vague  nebulse,  molecular  instabili- 
ties, and  dancing  atoms — ^marching  to  meet 
mankind!  Science  does  not  lead  to  mate- 
rialism, philosophy  to  atheism,  nor  need  re- 
ligion degenerate  to  a  gesture  of  defiance 
at  a  universe  that  has  broken  away  from 
God.  "God  for  me,"  says  George  Tyrrell, 
"is  the  creative  Power  that  pushes  every- 
thing on  to  its  higher  development;  the 
principle  of  life  and  health  and  growth  and 
truth  and  goodness."  Science  and  philoso- 
phy show  us  these  things,  but  also  lead  us 
to  think  of  him  who  wrought  them :  "The  in- 
visible things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  which  are  made,  even  his  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead."  Beligion  is  just 
the  great  adventure  of  seeing  his  advent 
on  these  dizzy  heights  and  in  these  whelming 
depths. 

(2)  Prepare  to  meet  God  in  the  twin 
marvel  of  dawn  and  eve.  It  is  early  dawn, 
palest  primrose  of  morning,  the  gray  light 
is  breaking  tender  and  fragile,  painting  a 
bloom  upon  the  earth  as  soft  and  frail 
as  that  which  sleeps  on  the  wings  of  June 
butterflies.  Spray-white  mists  enfold  the 
woods,  sleep-closed  flowers  are  wrapped  in 
silver  lace,  earth  scintillates  with  jewels 
of  transparent  crystal  pearl-dew  as  the  sun 
flushes  forth  in  strength  and  flings  the 
dawn's  flimsy  veil  of  shadow  from  the  full 
light  of  day,  and  genial  rays  are  poured 
through  the  bedroom  window  till  your  baby 
lies  sleeping  in  the  sunbeams!  The  planet 
like  a  garment  wears  the  beauty  of  the 
morning!  It  was  the  tremulant  beauty  of 
-the  morning  that  an  inspired  writer  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  in  glowing  metaphor 
when  he  described  the  incarnation.  "The 
day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us, 
to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace." 

It  is  night  and  the  time  of  stars.  Subtly, 
silently,  almost  imperceptibly,  steal  in  twi- 
light's dusk  and  the  depth  of  night.  The 
sun  sinks  thinly  veiled  behind  the  purple  bar 
of  the  west,  the  delicate  sculptured,  ala- 
baster clouds,  with  rounded  luster,  roll  gaily 
along  the  blue  heavens,  between  the  deep 
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masses  of  shadow  the  twilight  trembles  hesi- 
tantly a  while,  the  stars  peer  faintly  through 
the  haze,  and  lo!  the  heavens  are  gemmed 
with  glittering  fire.  Stars  flame  out  white, 
topaz,  misty-red,  and  a  strange  mysterious 
sense  of  distance  broods  over  it  all,  and  most 
of  all  the  solemn  silence  I 

O  the  silence  of  the  beaTeni, 
How  they  speak  to  me  of  God  I 

'If  the  stars  should  appear  one  night  in 
a  thousand  years,"  says  Emerson,  'Qiow  men 
would  believe  and  adore  and  preserve  for 
many  generations  the  memory  of  the  City 
of  God  which  had  been  shown."  The  silver, 
sprinkled  heavens  are  truly  an  astonishing 
achievement. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  iu 
bewildering  contrasts:  purity  and  black- 
ness; mystery  and  revelation  and  expansive- 
ness  are  written  there.  There  is  something 
inexpressibly  exciting  in  looking  into  such 
an  infinity  of  space.  Tet  lifers  cares  and 
desires  shrink  and  the  oppressive  weight  of 
reality  is  lifted  by  "womanly  witching 
night!"  ''Watcher,  what  of  the  night f"  asks 
one;  "Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work,"  says  an- 
other; and  a  third  warns,  "Beware!  the 
Lord  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  Yes, 
€h)d  comes  to  us  in  the  darkness;  subtly, 
silently,  dominantly  the  night  falls,  but 
love's  advent  lights  the  skies! 

(3)  Prepare  to  meet  God  in  the  four- 
fold marvel  of  the  seasons.  Mark  the  timid 
approach  of  springtime  that  quickens  into 
joyous  dance  as  he  pierces  through  winter's 
shroud  of  white  and  kisses  the  slumbrous 
eyelids  of  earth  as  he  goes  till  there  is  bud, 
leaf,  beauty,  song.  The  grass  green  as 
emeralds,  patches  of  daffodils  that  prick 
out  their  yellow  skirts,  and  those  heralds  of 
April,  spear-shaped  hyacinths;  the  pink 
beauty  of  almond  trees,  delicate  green 
beeches,  the  fllmy  laciness  of  gleaming  horse- 
chestnuts,  and  the  deeper  green  of  em- 
broidered hedges;  anemones,  wild  cherry,  and 
white  blackthorn  blossom,  ruddy  elms,  pen- 
dant eatkins,  and  the  pale  primrose,  queen 
of  the  wood.  And  look  at  the  hills  in 
dress  of  green  with  bracken-heather- whortle- 
berry embroidery,  broadly  flounced  with 
golden  gorse,  hat  of  richest  russet  brown — 
nature's  goddesses  bewitchingly  beautiful. 
And  how  the  meadows  are  flecked  with  gold 
and  white  and  sown  with  the  dust  of  rain- 
bows, the  orchards  appareled  in  pink  and 


white,  the  whole  countryside  a  vast  aem  of 
colored  brightness!  Wonderful  spring,  tte 
annual  illuminated  miracle!  What  ia  this 
but  God  coming  in  swelling  bud  and  burst 
ing  blossom  and  nature's  throb  of  pawioii 
and  power!  How  the  heart  leaps  in  the 
face  of  it  all  and  sings  with  Septimus 
Sutton, 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  aliyel 
For  lol  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  eartk, 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  is 
come  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
in  our  land;  the  fig-tree  ripeneth  her  green 
figs,  and  the  vines  are  in  blossom;  they 
give  forth  their  fragrance.  Arise,  my  love, 
my  fair  one,  and  come  ajray. 

Such  was  the  love-song  of  a  poet-aecr 
whose  religious  training  taught  him  to  look 
for  the  hand  of  God  in  every  event. 

The  spacious  afternoon  of  summer  is  hot, 
gentle  zephyrs  carol  around  as  one  walks 
forth,  the  rix>e  fruits  and  golden  i^rain 
wave  in  the  wind,  the  land  is  all  aglow  with 
maddening  sunlight.  The  duU  non-refleetiBg 
surface  of  summer's  leaves  lull  the  wearied 
eyelids  as  they  hang  on  oak,  elm,  ash,  and 
beech;  they  shade  us  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun  as  its  heat  penetrates  and  cuts  through 
the  nerves  and  sinews  of  action  and  drugs 
the  enervated  spirit.  A  riot  of  flashing 
colors  waves  upon  the  hillsides,  and  God 
comes  in  the  redness  and  ripeness  of  flower, 
fruits,  and  the  gorgeous  harvests  of  summer. 
A  herdsman  of  Tekoa  saw  God  coming  in 
a  basket  of  summer  fruit,  the  symbol,  roTO- 
lation,  and  inspiration  of  a  better  day. 

And  the  Lord  Jehovah  showed  me:  and 
behold  a  basket  of  summer  fruit.  And  he 
said,  Amos,  what  seest  thouf  And  I  said, 
A  basket  of  summer  fruit.  Then  said 
Jehovah  unto  me,  the  end  is  come  upon  my 
people  Israel.  I  will  not  again  pass  them 
by  any  more. 

The  green  of  spring  has  changed  to  the 
brown  of  summer,  the  brown  changes  now 
to  amber  and  russet  tints,  the  landscape 
spreads  out  like  a  vast  leopard's  skin.  The 
planets  die  down,  the  wild  flowers  are  gone, 
and  scents  of  decay  are  everywhere.  It  is 
autumn,  and  nature  is  falling  asleep  amid 
a  blaze  of  yellow-red-orange  glory.  Earth 
flames  like  molten  fire  and  imperial  sunsets 
blaze  along  the  hills;  the  saffron  stubble 
transmutes  to  brown  and  red,  and  finally  the 
landscape  to  buff,  as  the  sun  sinks  below  the 
horizon.  Autumn's  sunlight  is  soft  and  mel- 
low, but  autumn's  breezes  lash  the  summer- 
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drugged  spirit  and  ''bugle  up  the  laggard 
self"  like  the  vigorous  hand-grip  of  an  in- 
tellectual friend.    Truly  this  is  God  coming  I 

And  the  Toiee  said  crjl  And  I  said. 
What  shall  I  errf  All  flesh  is  grass  and  all 
the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
field.  The  grass  withereth.  the  flower 
f adeth  .  .  .  but  the  word  of  God  abideth 
forever. 

A  haze  on  the  far  horizon,  the  infinite  tender 

sky, 
The  ripe  rich  tints  of  the  corn-fields, 
And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high, 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 
The  charm  of  the  goldenrod  (God's  glowing 

smilel), 
Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn,  and  others  call 

it  God. 

And  it  is  God,  coming  in  the  burning 
leaves,  and  the  iridescent  splendors  of  decay  t 

The  hoar  frost  scatters  itself  abroad, 
leaves  with  pearls  encrusted  lie  upon  the 
frozen  ground,  the  snow  begins  to  drift  into 
piles  driven  by  windy  gusts,  ice  covers  streel 
and  road,  pond  and  lake,  and  icicles  hang^ 
fantastically  from  every  building  and  fence. 
It  is  winter!  Holly  and  ivy  reflect  the  light 
to  make  the  days  brighter  and  more  beauti- 
ful. The  great  Geometrician  has  arrayed 
himself  in  the  jeweled  splendor  of  a  world 
of  sparkling  crystals,  cubes,  triangles,  and 
parallelograms,  for  as  Plato  says,  ''God 
geometrizes." 

"He  giveth  snow  like  wool,"  said  one ;  "He 
scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes,"  said 
another;  "He  giveth  his  ice  like  morsels,*' 
said  a  third;  and  a  fourth  saw  spiritual  im- 
plications, and  said  with  an  inspired  declara- 
tion  of  experience,  "Tho  your  sins  be  red 
like  crimson  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow." 

And  so  winter  marches  on  till  once  again 
there  is  a  golden  brightness  in  the  air,  the 
^ties  are  washed  with  gold  and  mercury, 
and  things  begin  to  stand  out  crocus-colored. 
Nature  heaves  a  waking  sigh,  and  we  say, 
"Winter  leaves  to-morrow!"  And  the  suc- 
ceeding days  are  full  of  nature's  rapture 
throbs,  and  piping  voices.  What  an  advent 
of  Ood  it  all  is!  Human  experience  watched 
these  spectacular  phenomena,  this  wonderful 
mechanism,  till  God  was  revealed  in  it,  and 
taking  up  a  pen  somebody  wrote, 

^^hile  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
l^AT^est,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter, 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease. 

Ton  may  look  at  the  wonder  and  beauty 
of  things  tin  you  are  a  mere  dot  In  the 


mystery  of  earth  and  sky,  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  something  nameless,  incompre- 
hensible, but  ineffably  real — God  I  Yes,  that 
is  God  coming,  coming,  coming!  The  first 
feeling  is  one  of  insignificance  as  the  mighty 
massiveness  of  nature  overwhelms  one;  but 
not  for  long.  There  rises  the  feeling  of  the 
majesty  of  man,  the  sense  that  bigness  is  not 
greatness,  that  mightier  than  lake  and  forest, 
plain  and  mountain  and  sea,  is  man.  The 
soul  transcends  all  these  nether  things;  it 
can  turn  a  luminous  eye  to  absorb  their 
beauty,  and  stretch  to  the  bounds  of  being 
in  sheer  delight  at  their  contemplation.  Well, 
even  that  is  God  coming  in  intolerable  crav- 
ing, shivering  through  the  foundation  and 
framework  of  being  like  a  bugle  blast;  it  is 
Christ  walking  on  the  waters,  which  resilient, 
resurgent,  wash  the  shore  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea  beach 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin. 

Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 

Come  welling  and  surging  in: 

Gome  from  that  mystic  ocean  whose  rim  no 

foot  hath  trod — 
Some  people  call  it  Longing,  and  others  call 

it  God. 

It  is  the  high  prerogative  of  man  to  ensoul 
all  nature.  It  was  thus  that  primitive  folk 
peopled  space  with  fairies,  and  personified 
rivers,  trees,  lakes.  The  mythology  of  an- 
cient races  teaches  the  marvelous  truth  that 
mountains  and  forests,  clouds  and  streams, 
sky  and  ocean,  are  ruled  and  guarded  by 
deities.  Such  was  their  awe  of  the  Eternal. 
"Christianity,"  says  Novalis,  "is  the  capabU- 
ity  of  everything  to  become  the  bread  and 
wine  of  a  divine  life."  And  when  the  holy 
Child  had  grown  to  manhood,  he  showed  a 
poet's  delight  in  sky  and  landscape,  in  every 
touch  of  natural  beauty;  ay,  and  he  thrilled 
to  the  warmth  and  magnetism  of  a  world 
of  men!  Methinks  if  we  could  only  emulate 
his  example  we  should  do  more  than  "keep" 
Christmas,  it  would  be  to  us  a  veritable  ad- 
vent of  God.  Peace  and  good-will  would  not 
come  in  with  the  dressing  of  holly  and  mis- 
tletoe and  pass  out  with  the  withered  leaves 
and  dead  berries.  We  should  have  a  per- 
petual Christmas.  Oh!  the  thrill  and  glow 
that  steals  over  one  with  the  carols  and 
the  bells!  The  soft  touch  of  gentleness  that 
holds  us  in  a  spell!  Hands  and  pockets  fly 
open,  hearts  turn  golden,  God  comes! 

Think  of  it — a  perpetual  Christmas!  No 
wretchedness,  no  complaining  on  the  streets, 
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the  iron  bands  of  coercion  broken,  poverty  the  presence  of  Ood.    Comrades  in  the  tern- 

and  misery  abolished,  harsh  tyranny  swal-  pie  beaatifal,  the  greatest  secret  of  nature 

lowed  up  in  love,  peace  among  men  of  good-  is  not  for  the  scientist,  the  philosopher,  but 

will!  for  the  religious  spirit.     God   lives  I      Ood 

Men  through  all  time  have  girded  up  the  reigns!     Qod  comes! 

loins  of  their  hope  as  they  have  realized  Peace  be  unto  all! 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  E.  Herman,  Oub  London  Correspondent 

Haeckel  Redivivus 

At  this  year's  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Hull  we  have  had  a 
recrudescence  of  materialism  in  Sir  Charles  Sherrington's  presidential  ad- 
dress. Man,  he  said,  is  merely  a  mechanism.  Mind,  as  hitherto  understood, 
simply  does  not  exist;  it  is  merely  the  highest  point  in  the  development  of 
the  nervous  system:  hence  it  follows  that  science  can  claim  the  theoretical 
power  to  create  man. 

But  this  is  little  more  than  Haeckel  plus  the  knowledge  of  to-day.  And, 
like  Haeckel,  Sir  Charles  does  nothing  toward  bridging  over  the  gulf  that 
yawns  between  the  ability  to  understand  a  mechanism  and  the  power  to 
reconstruct  it.  Science  can  take  any  mechanical  model  apart  and  reconstruct 
it  quite  satisfactorily,  provided — always  provided — no  part  is  missing.  But 
common  sense  assures  us  that  if  science  tried  to  reconstruct  the  human  ma- 
chine, there  would  be  everything  missing  1 

Indeed,  in  the  end  Sir  Charles  had  to  confess  that  he  is  no  nearer  solving 
the  old  enigma  as  to  "the  how"  of  the  connection  between  the  nerves  and  the 
mind  than  Haeckel  was;  and  it  is  precisely  that  "how"  that  matters.  Until 
the  mechanical  theory  can  expound  that  baffling  mystery,  men  will  look  for 
a  solution,  not  to  science — indeed,  most  of  us  are  convinced  that  its  elucida- 
tion is  not  the  function  of  science  at  all — but  to  revelation  and  to  the  facts 
of  religious  experience. 


Dean  Inge  on  Industrialized  Religion 

Among  those  who  preached  special  sermons  to  the  British  Association  at 

Hull  was  Dean  Inge,  who  gave  his  satirical  bent  free  rein  in  castigating  our 

tendency  to  worship  anything  big,  or  the  owner  of  anything  big ;  to  think  of 

God  in  terms  of  ownership. 

And  what  does  it  really  mean,  this  exhortation  to  worship  the  hypothetical  Creator 
and  Bustainer  of  the  starry  heaven  f  Is  it  not  a  eharacteristie  tendency  of  an  industrial 
civilization  to  thiiUc  of  everything  in  terms  of  ownership!  Is  it  really  a  valid  argument 
from  theism  to  ask  why  so  eligible  a  property  as  the  universe  can  pos^bly  belong  to  no- 
body t  Do  we  ever  unconsciously  argue  that  because  we  bow  respectfully  to  a  duke  who 
owns  100,000  acres  we  ought  to  pay  infinitely  greater  respect  to  the  largest  of  aU  landed 
proprietors  who  possesses  millions  of  estates,  each  a  million  miles  in  diameter,  and  whose 
title  deeds  are  millions  of  years  oldf 

The  dean  certainly  lays  his  finger  upon  a  common  weakness  of  Western 

religion.    We  speak  of  "having"  a  religion,  an  experience,  a  God,  just  as  we 

speak  of  "having"  a  summer  house  or  a  first  edition  of  Buskin.    We  are  slow 

in  realizing  what  our  Hindoo  mother  realizes  instinctively  that  God  possesses 

us  rather  than  we  him,  that  the  test  of  life  is  not  to  possess  the  truth  but  to 

be  possessed  and  transformed  by  it. 
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Christianity  as  a  World  Religion 

This  year's  Conference  of  Modem  Churchmen  has  not  had  the  sv^^cis  de 
scanddle  which  its  predecessor  enjoyed.  The  press  gave  it  only  a  moderate 
prominence,  and,  since  no  heresy  hunter  has  raised  his  vengeful  head,  it  is 
not  Ukely  that  it  will  be  made  a  subject  of  debate  in  convocation.  On  the 
face  of  it,  such  a  subject  as  "Christ  and  the  Creeds"  gave  far  more  scope  for 
aggressive  heterodoxy  than  a  symposium  on  "Christianity  as  a  World  Reli- 
gion." StiU,  certain  storm-petrels  of  the  movement — ^not  Mr.  Mayor  this 
time,  but  the  even  less  guarded  Mr.  Cyril  Emmet  and  Professor  Soothill — 
have  let  themselves  go  in  somewhat  irresponsible  fashion.  Mr.  Emmet,  for 
instance,  while  admitting  that  Christianity  possessed  "distinctive  features," 
warned  his  hearers  that  they  must  not  "jump  lightly"  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  best  religion  to-day  because  it  was  the  best  for  an  earlier  age.  Professor 
Soothill,  going  on  the  same  lines,  suggested  that  the  day  might  come  when 
"the  best  men  in  Christianity  and  in  Buddhism  might  meet  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  working  together  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  through  love." 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  finality  of  the  Christian  religion,  it 
is  an  ominous  spectacle  to  see  the  vowed  representatives  of  a  church  whose 
faith  is  grounded  in  that  finality  and  whose  formularies  presuppose  it  calmly 
making  the  finality  and  uniqueness  of  Christianity  a  subject  of  doubt  at  a 
public  conference.  Men  of  good-will  and  common  sense  outside  organized 
religion  comment  upon  it  as  poor  ethics,  and  charge  the  speakers  with  a  lack 
of  honor  which,  in  a  business  man,  would  be  swiftly  punished  by  ostracism. 


Dr.  Jowett  on  World  Peace 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  result  of  the  recent  Copenhagen  Conference 
convened  by  the  World  Alliance  for  Promoting  International  Friendship 
through  the  churches  has  been  Dr.  Jowett's  impassioned  plea  for  united  testi- 
mony and  action  by  the  churches  in  the  cause  of  international  peace.  Dr. 
Jowett  urged  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  sinking  denominational  and  party  differences,  should  "give  visibility 
to  its  existence"  by  bearing  united  testimony  and  embarking  upon  united 
action  in  the  cause  of  world-wide  peace.  He  asks  for  a  central  representative 
body  through  which  the  Church  would  be  able  to  speak  and  act — a  body  which 
might  be  constituted  from  members  of  existing  kindred  societies,  such  as  the 
Archbishop's  Committee,  the  National  Council,  of  the  Free  Churches,  the 
League  of  Nations'  Union  and  the  Students'  Christian  Movement. 

Dr.  Jowett's  manifesto  has  evoked  considerable  response,  and  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Free  Churches  lost  no  time  in  appointing  a  sub-committee  to 
take  steps  to  convene  a  meeting  attended  by  representatives  not  only  of  the 
societies  enumerated,  but  also  of  the  Church  of  England  as  such,  and  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  churches — the  object  of  such  meeting 
being  "to  consider  the  most  effective  means  of  giving  corporate  expression  to 
the  churches'  convictions  concerning  international  peace  and  good  will." 

What  will  come  of  this  is  uncertain,  but  there  are  thoughtful  churchmen 
who  feel  that  churches  which  can  remain  corporately  indifferent  to  the  wrongs 
of  the  Christian  minorities  in  the  East  at  the  hands  of  Eemal  Pasha  are  not 
ideal  advocates  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.  That  it  is  high  time 
for  the  Church  to  stand  solidly  for  peace  is  certain ;  but  she  must  first  be  able 
to  'Seash  her  hands  in  innocency." 
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The  City  of  David 

When  Josephos  wrote  his  ''Jewish  Archieology/'  he  little  dreamt  of  the 
new  and  specialized  meaning  in  which  a  later  age  would  come  to  use  that  term. 
To-day,  under  the  happy  auspices  of  international  cooperation,  much  has  al- 
ready been  done,  but  far  more  is  going  to  be  done,  in  the  entrancing  field  of 
archeology  in  Palestine.  For  popular  interest  nothing  can  rival  the  announce- 
ment of  the  project  for  opening  up  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem, 
the  City  of  David.  Not  even  the  site  of  Troy,  nor  that  of  the  Mycens  of 
Agamemnon,  can  compete  in  wealth  of  human  interest  with  those  ten  acres 
of  Holy  Land.  Originally  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  they  lie  to-day  just 
outside  the  existing  waUs,  immediately  to  the  south,  and  include  practically 
the  whole  of  the  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites,  who  were  there  before  David 
and  thought  "David  can  not  come  in  hither";  the  palace  of  David  to  build 
which  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  sent  "cedar-trees  and  carpenters  and  masons"; 
and,  very  probably,  the  tombs,  of  a  later  date,  of  all  the  Kings  of  Judah. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  prospect  of  such  discoveries,  and  hap- 
pily the  opportunity  is  now  open  to  the  whole  world  of  archeologists.  Each 
society  will  receive  its  separate  concession  and  will  be  master  of  its  own  in- 
vestigations. Should  the  discoveries  justify  such  a  course,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  ancient  city  and  all  that  may  be  found  in  it  shall  be  laid  bare,  and  be 
preserved  as  a  historical  feature  of  Jerusalem. 

Among  other  interesting  excavations  is  that  of  the  Franciscan  Order  at 
Capernaum,  where  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  fine  ^3magog  in  Jewish  classical 
style  of  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  are  being  gradually  laid  bare. 


Australian  Democracy  and  the  Church 

The  problem  of  the  lusty  democracies  of  young  nations  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating,  alike  for  the  historian,  the  psychologist,  and  the  minister  of 
religion.  In  Australia,  a  large  element  of  the  population  is  not  only  anti- 
socialist  and  anti-church,  but  frankly  anti-religious.  "Salvation  wanted — no 
€k)d  need  apply,"  which  appeared  as  a  head-line  in  one  of  the  Australian  Labor 
organs,  is  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  this  type  of  Australian.  The  Bev. 
J.  P.  Perkins,  who  has  recently  visited  Australia,  and  gives  his  impressions 
in  The  Christian  World,  says  there  are  fewer  working  folk  to  be  found  in 
church  in  Australia  than  in  England.  There  are  outstanding  preachers  who 
draw  big  congregations,  but  on  the  whole  the  situation  is  difficult.  The  Boman 
Church  struck  Mr.  Perkins  as  having  a  very  strong  hold  upon  its  members. 
He  speaks  of  "the  ominous  triumvirate  of  Bome,  labor,  and  the  saloon,"  and 
states  that  Boman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority  in  the  labor  governments  of 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  The  Protestant  Churches,  on  the  other 
hand,  are,  he  thinks,  too  closely  allied  with  Orangeism,  which,  in  its  bigotry, 
repels  sensible  folk.  Mr.  Perkins  tells  an  amazing  story  of  a  church-member 
of  the  artizan  class  visiting  a  fashionable  suburban  church.  An  official  ac- 
costed him  at  the  close  of  the  service  and  asked  if  he  was  a  workingman.  On 
getting  an  affirmative  reply,  he  was  summarily  told  that  that  church  was  not 
for  him.  This  story  sounds  almost  incredibly  Victorian,  yet  it  could  possibly 
be  matched  somewhere  in  England.  What  amazes  one  is  that  in  a  country 
with  blue  skies  and  long  summer  months  open  air  services  are  so  rare. 


^E ditorial    Commen^( 


As  the  antumn  wore  on  the  western  world  saw  with  a  sinking  heart  the 
return  of  the  crescent  to  Europe.    It  was  another  post-war  disillusionment. 

We  thought  the  Turk  was  gone  for  good;  and  we 
Christmas :  the  Cross  beheld  him  flushed  with  victory,  grasping  eagerly 
and  the  Crescent  after  something  of  his  old  power  in  Thrace,  and  possi- 

bly planning  by  a  reentrance  into  Constantinople 
before  Christmas  a  makeweight  to  Gteneral  Allenby's  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
five  years  ago.  Meanwhile  Smyrna  is  in  ruins,  the  material  results  of  mis- 
sionary endeavor  on  many  fields  seem  wasted,  and  hordes  of  refugees  look  to 
the  western  nations  for  relief.  "How  long,  0  Lord !  How  long !"  has  been  the 
renewed  cry  of  Christendom. 

We  do  not  know  how  long.  But  we  do  know  that  the  message  of  Christ- 
mas is  a  '^sursum  corda/'  a  "lift  up  your  hearts"  which  the  Turk  is  powerless 
to  gainsay.  The  cross  proves  its  ascendency  by  the  very  fact  that  in  the 
world's  deepest  sorrow  it  is  to  the  soldier  of  the  cross  that  the  outcasts  look  for 
protection  and  relief.  We  do  not  mean  the  armed  soldier  of  the  Greek  type. 
His  part  in  the  problem  of  the  Near  East  has  only  rendered  confusion  worse 
confounded.  He  has  invited  a  reaction  of  the  most  calamitous  sort.  This, 
despite  its  terrible  consequences  to  the  multitude  of  refugees,  may  have  been 
a  needed  reminder  that  the  crescent  can  never  be  overthrown  by  the  sword. 
The  cross  is  the  only  weapon  that  can  win  that  victory.  The  material  evidences 
of  its  advance  in  any  given  field  may  disappear  for  a  time ;  its  buildings  may 
be  burned,  its  congregations  scattered ;  but  so  far  as  the  work  done  was  in  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  Jesus  it  does  not  die.  If  it  have  rooted  itself  in  the  hearts 
of  men  through  the  presence  and  endeavor  of  good  will,  it  lives. 

America,  for  instance,  never  made  a  more  advantageous  investment  in  the 
Far  East  than  when  she  devoted  the  Boxer  indemnity  to  the  cultured  advantage 
of  China.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  present  crisis  that  the  students  of 
Robert  College  in  Constantinople,  representing  so  many  different  and  often 
conflicting  national  elements,  are  reported  to  be  going  about  their  work  in 
reasonable  agreement  and  very  much  as  usual.  Where  the  Quaker  has  been 
in  Bolshevik  Russia,  there,  it  may  be  safely  said,  will  remain  a  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  Christian  faith  which  no  atheistic  propaganda  of  the  government 
can  ever  overthrow.  These  things  are  so  because  in  each  instance  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  the  Christmas  message  was  translated  into  goodness  that  vast 
sections  of  needy  men  could  use. 

That  is  the  cross  in  action.  It  stands  for  invincible  good  will,  spending  it- 
self for  the  spiritual  and  physical  blessing  of  men.  In  no  such  measure  or 
degree  has  the  crescent  ever  translated  its  faith  into  goodness;  nor  can  it 
except  it  go  to  school  to  Jesus.  No  ousting  of  missions  and  of  relief  workers 
from  Asiatic  Turkey  can  be  more  than  temporary;  nor  can  the  Turk  ever 
eradicate  the  influence  of  what  has  been  done  in  other  years.  The  fact  that 
among  the  Turks  themselves  there  has  been  revulsion  against  wholesale  mas- 
sacre, and  many  instances  of  private  protection  of  those  threatened  by  it, 
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goes  to  show  that  there  is  human  nature  to  work  upon,  and  that  where  the  Turk 
has  come  into  first-hand  and  continuous  contact  with  genuine  Christian  influ- 
ence even  he  has  been  moved  by  it. 

The  weapons  of  the  cross  that  must  finally  prevail  to  bring  peace  to  the 
distracted  East  are  fair  international  dealing,  which  may  involve  in  some 
cases  an  international  police,  but  must  be  free  from  underhanded  scheming 
for  a  monopoly  of  markets  or  of  raw  materials ;  persistent  but  good-tempered 
and  patient  missionary  endeavor  for  the  material  and  spiritual  advance  of 
Christian  and  Moslem  alike;  and  a  generous  spending  of  men  and  means  in 
meeting  the  present  distress  whether  due  to  Turk  or  Greek.  The  Christmas 
promise  is  to  men  of  good  will ;  and  the  good  will  of  the  cross  is  the  most  in- 
domitable thing  in  the  world. 

We  seldom  intrude  our  personal  affairs  or  experiences  on  the  patience  and 

indulgence  of  our  readers.    But  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  for  withholding 

something  that  is  attractable,  likable,  yes,  and  lovable, 

Correspondence     because  it  happens  to  note  what  is  not  by  any  means  a 

That  Charms         little  thing  in  the  editor's  morning  mail. 

There  is  the  bunch  of  letters  on  the  desk  all  ready  to 

be  opened.    One  may  surmise  what  one  after  the  other  contains,  but  nothing 

is  positively  known  of  the  contents  until  the  paper-cutter  does  its  imsealing 

work.    Letter  number  one  of  the  batch  is  of  the  usual  kind,  stereotyped  and 

commonplace.    Number  two,  however,  is  different,  very  different.    There  is 

something  unusual  about  the  phraseology  and  the  spirit.    It  begins  graciously 

and  ends  thus : 

If  you  do  not  publish  it  (the  manuscript)  please  return  it  in  the  enclosed  envelop 
and  I  will  love  you  just  the  same. 

I  am,  dear  friend,  with  high  regard  for  yourself  personaUy, 

Thoroughly  yours, 

James  L. 

Our  first  observation  concerning  this  kind  of  correspondence  is  that  it 
reveals  a  spirit  that  is  of  unquestioned  value  in  the  making  of  personality. 
The  love  mentioned  is  not  dependent  on  what  the  editors  do  with  the  manu- 
script. The  love  here  exemplified  is  what  we  find  in  Paul's  classic,  "Rejoiceth 
with  the  truth." 

It  has  been  said  that  "The  true  order  of  going  .  .  .  is  to  use  the  beauties 
of  earth  as  steps  toward  celestial  beauty."  And  this  is  profoundly  true  of  life 
as  a  whole,  for  we  only  carry  into  the  to-morrows  the  beauty  we  possess  to-day. 

Another  observation  is  the  absence  of  the  beauty  of  graciousness  and 
courtesy  from  much  of  the  correspondence  in  the  commercial  life  of  to-day. 
Recently  one  large  American  surety  company  announced  through  the  daily 
press  that  they  had  started  honesty  courses,  believing  that  it  is  good  philan- 
thropy and  good  business.  A  similar  opportunity  presents  itself  to  all  com- 
mercial houses  to  enter  the  educational  field  in  the  interest  of  courtesy.  Cer- 
tainly a  higher  grade  of  correspondence  would  add  much  of  pleasantness  and 
satisfaction  to  the  day's  work. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  the  home  and  the  school  for  the  exercise 
and  development  of  this  much  neglected  and  important  quality. 
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In  the  book-review  section  of  this  issue  one  of  our  scientific  reviewers 

notices  a  recent  volume  entitled  SmeU,  Taste,  and  Allied  Senses  in  the  Verie- 

hrates.    What  interest  has  such  a  book  for  the  religious  or 

Homiletics  and        theological  mindt    We  think  this  simple  quotation  answers 

the  Sense  Organs    the  question : 

Sense  organs  have  always  excited  general  interest,  for  ther  are 
the  means  of  approach  to  the  human  mind.  Without  them  our  intellectual  life  would  be 
a  blank.    The  deaf  and  blind  show  how  serious  is  the  loss  of  even  a  single  set  of  these  organs. 

Here  is  a  fact  of  outstanding  importance  to  the  preacher,  one  that  can 

never  be  overlooked. 

Take  a  passage  like  the  following,  for  example : 

But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see;  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear  (Matt.  13:16). 

The  Master  was  moved  to  say  this  to  his  disciples  because  they  had  dis- 
cerned the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  but  the  great  multitude  had  not. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  lesson  in  the  parable  there  is  a  physiological 
as  well  as  a  psychological  question  involved.  It  is  obvious  that  if  there  were  no 
hearers  there  would  be  no  need  for  churches.  And  it  is  just  as  obvious  that 
if  good  hearing  is  essential  preachers  should  stress  the  need  for  keeping  the 
organs  of  the  body  in  prime  condition. 

Again,  one  might  describe  the  wonderful  beauties  in  our  national  parks 
to  a  blind  man,  but  no  description,  however  accurate,  would  ever  convey  the 
same  meaning  or  as  much  to  that  man  as  seeing  with  the  natural  eye.  If,  then, 
there  is  a  reaction  from  the  deficiency  of  a  sense  organ  different  from  that  of 
a  normal  organ,  and  if  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  move,  con- 
vince, and  educate  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  surely  it  is  worth  while 
to  attack  the  evil  of  imperfect  and  diseased  organs  at  its  source. 

Physiological  treatment  of  this  text  offers  an  ideal  starting  point, 
inasmuch  as  it  leads  up  to  and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  side  of  life. 

The  area  and  scope  of  most  men's  activities  are  usually  broader  than  they 
realize.  Most  messages  from  the  pulpit  would  gain  immensely  by  a  broader 
vision  of  the  particular  subject  treated,  as  in  the  passage  cited  above. 


LIGHT  FROM  MANY  QUARTERS 

What  can  not  be  understood  can  not  be  managed  intelligently.    John  Dewsy. 

Real  wealth  is  poverty  adjusted  to  the  law  of  Nature.    Epicubus. 

The  production  of  men^  not  commodities^  must  be  the  aim  of  sound  social  religion. 
Charles  A.  EUiWOOD. 

The  pursuit  of  religious  truth  is  the  noblest,  as  it  is  the  most  important  pursuit  in 
which  any  human  being  can  be  engaged.    Whately. 

Men  must  regard  themselves  not  as  the  owners  of  rights,  but  as  trustees  for  the  dis- 
charge of  functions  and  the  instruments  of  social  purpose.    B.  H.  Tawney. 

Only  an  eye  for  beauty  can  properly  discern  beauty;  only  the  beautiful  heart  is  able 
to  apprehend  the  beautiful.    Samuel  Judson  Porter. 

No  one  can  learn  to  assume  responsibility  unless  he  is  made  to  assume  the  consequences 
of  his  acts.    Wiluah  Feather. 

There  is  in  fact  only  one  thing  to  live  for,  for  those  who  see  clearly,  and  that  is  the 
great  cause  of  human  brotherhood.    Frederick  W.  Norwood. 

Friendship  is  the  nearest  thing  we  know  to  what  religion  is.  God  is  love.  And  to  make 
religion  akin  to  friendship  is  simply  to  g^ve  it  the  highest  expression  conceivable  by  man. 
.  .  .  The  beauty  of  friendship  is  its  infinity.    Henry  Drummond. 
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THE  CHARMS  OF  ENGLISH  SPEECH 


Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Editor  of  the  Practical  Standard  Dictionary 


If  our  wordB  are  to  be  audible^  intelligi- 
ble and  agreeable  our  enuneiation  must  be 
melodious.  We  are  often  told  that  English 
is  a  harsh  language,  and  yet  it  contains  the 
same  vowel  sounda  as  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish.  The  blame  for  this  harshness 
should  not  be  put  upon  the  language,  but 
upon  those  who  misinterpret  and  abuse  it. 
Do  justice  to  the  vowel  element  of  English 
speech  and  you  will  find  that  speech  full 
of  beauty  and  melody  of  sound.  Why  are 
we  told  that  Italian  is  preeminently  the 
language  of  songf  Because  of  the  abundance 
of  its  vowel-sounds.  Why  is  Italian  speech 
more  euphonious  than  English  to  the  Ameri- 
can earf  Not  because  it  has  more  vowel- 
sounds,  but  because  the  Italian  forms'  hhn 
vowels  more  carefully  and  utters  them  more 
sonorously  than  we  utter  ours.  The  vowels 
are,  preeminently  the  music  of  standardized 
speech,  just  as  the  consonants  are  its  noises. 
As  the  consonants  are  suppressed  or  imper- 
fectly uttered,  articulation  becomes  pro- 
portionately indistinct,  but  to  neglect  the 
vowels  is  to  divest  one's  speech  of  its  beauty 
as  a  means  of  expression;  for,  as  Dr.  Harold 
Ford  has  expressed  it,  'Hhe  vowel  is  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  words,  without  which  the 
consonants  are  but  the  dry  bones.''  By 
the  vowels  alone  do  we  develop  intensity, 
purity,  and  sweetness  of  voice.  They  are  the 
musical  sounds  of  speech,  the  soul  elements 
that  admit  of  modulation.  Some  of  us  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  speaking  with  the 
teeth  compressed  or  with  the  mouth  almost 
shut.  Such  of  us  as  follow  this  practise 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  sonority  of  the 
vowels,  impair  the  quality  of  the  voice,  re- 
duce its  power,  and  lessen  the  extent  of  its 
reach.  A  man  may  possess  the  voice  of  a 
Stentor,  but  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  him 
if  his  enunciation  be  defective.  A  clear, 
crisp  articulation  of  words  constitutes  that 
charm  in  speech  which  fascinates  and  fre- 


quently holds  us  spellbound.  Actors  and 
singers  inflate  the  chest  to  deepen, 
8trengthen,  and  prolong  their  tones,  for  the 
notes  or  sounds  which  the  chest  gives  are 
much  deeper,  more  reverberant,  and  more 
affecting  than  any  other.  Having  both  a 
head  voice  and  a  chest  voice,  there  are  timet 
when  each  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The 
change  from  one  tone  to  another,  or  from 
one  speech  level  to  another — ^from  the  lower 
register  to  the  higher,  or  vice  versa — ^is  often 
influenced  by  the  character  of  our  ntter- 
anees. 

Variations  of  tone  depend  upon  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  sound  vibration.  Tone  changes 
may  proceed  by  leaps  or  glides.  As  we 
s|>eak,  the  voice  frequently  dwells  on  one 
note,  but  it  may  move  upward  or  downward 
from  one  note  to  another,  so  that  the  differ- 
ent  notes  merely  become  points  between 
which  the  voice  is  constantly  gliding.  In 
attempting  to  estimate  the  beauty  or  ugli- 
ness of  varieties  of  spoken  English,  the  im- 
pressions arrived  at  invariably  are  the  re- 
sult of  association  which  it  is  generally 
unwise  to  discuss.  Unity  of  spoken  English 
is  still  imperfect,  even  tho  there  be  a  stand- 
ard. To  an  educated  Englishman,  cockney 
English  is  very  ugly;  but  what  the  cockneys 
think  of  standard  English  not  one  of  them 
has  yet  told  us.  The  North  Briton  re- 
proaches the  Londoner  for  mincing  words. 
The  New-Zealander  finds  marbles  wabbling 
in  the  throats  of  the  university-bred  Newn- 
ham  College  women.  The  London  pronun- 
ciation of  to-day  is  no  longer  the  mincing 
pronunciation  against  which  Swift  directed 
his  shafts  of  satire,  and,  in  common  with 
us,  the  Londoner  has  learned  to  give  all 
its  value  to  the  full,  round  word. 

Pronunciation  is  the  product  of  certain 
silent  forces  acting  on  the  living  language. 
The  genius  of  our  speech  is  constantly  at 
work  but  sometimes  neglects  for  years  to 
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improve  existing  forms.  Seventy  years  ago 
the  Londoner  said  ''a  feller  broke  the  winder 
and  Mt  Isabeller  on  the  elber  as  she  was 
playing  a  senator  on  the  pianer."  Then 
certain  of  the  gentlemen  who  adorned  the 
bench  addressed  the  jury  as  follows:  ''The 
eonduet  of  the  prisnah  and  his  general  char- 
aetah  render  it  propah  that  he  should  no 
longah  be  a  membah  of  this  community.*' 
In  those  days  '^k''  frequently  took  the  place 
of  "g,"  and  "Won't  you  take  somethinkf" 
was  equivalent  to  an  invitation  to  a  glass 
of  grog. 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  we  have 
it   on   the   authority  of  Lowell  that  there 
is  death  in  the  dictionary^  for  there,  said 
he,  "the  language  is  too  strictly  limited  by 
convention,  so  that  the  means  of  expression 
are  restricted  to  the  point  that  we  get  from 
its  pages  only  a  potted  literature!"     "No 
one  man's  pronunciation,"  says  Dr.  Edwin 
Bowen,    "accords   altogether   with   the   dic- 
tionary he  claims  to  follow."    Ellis  in  proof 
of  this  suggested  a  test.     Said  he:   "I  do 
not   remember   ever    meeting    a   person   of 
general   education,  or  even  literary  habits, 
who  could  read  off  without  hesitation  such 
a    list    of    words    as    'bourgeois,'    'demy,' 
'actinism,'     'velleity,'     'batman,'     'beaufin/ 
'brevier,'  'rowlock,'  'fusil,'  'flugelman,'  'vase,* 
'tassel,'  'buoy,'  'oboe,'  'archimandrite,'  etc., 
and  give  them  in  each  case  the  same  pro- 
nunciation as  is  assigned  in  any  given  pro- 
nouncing dictionary  now  in  use." 

No  orthoepist  can  possibly  record  all  the 
pronunciations  sanctioned  by  good  usage 
everywhere.  Therefore,  none  can  positively 
ai&rm  that  a'  given  pronunciation  of  a  word 
n»ay  not  be  warranted  by  reputable  usage 
somewhere  where  English  is  spoken.  Vowel 
values  are  constantly  shifting. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  City  of  New  York  issued  a 
circular  directing  attention  to  the  more 
common  errors  of  pronunciation  among  high- 
school  pupils,  and  requiring  a  standardiza- 
tion  of  sounds.  In  this  circular  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vowel  "u"  in  "Tuesdav" 
received  particular  attention,  as  did  also 
the  sounds  heard  in  "join,"  "oil,"  "oyster," 
"third,"  "girl,"  "turn,"  and  "lurch."  In  con- 
nection with  these  the  board  pointed  out 
that  "n"  was  often  incorrectly  rendered 
"oo";  that  "oi"  was  far  too  frequently  ren- 
dered "er,"  and  that  "ir"  and  "ur*'  were  far 


too  often  pronounced  "oi."  Thus,  "Tues- 
day" and  "duty"  became  "Toosday"  and 
"dooty,"  and  "oil,"  "join,"  oyster"  became 
"earl,"  "jem,"  "erster,"  whUe  "third," 
"girl,"  "turn,"  and  'aurch"  became  "thoid," 
"goil,"  '*toin,"  and  'aoich."  The  board  drew 
attention  to  nine  classes  of  mispronunciation 
which  it  required  teachers  to  normalize. 
Normalizing,  be  it  understood,  is  the  only 
remedy  for  this  confusion,  but  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  fixing  of  orthography. 
It  merely  brings  out  the  sound  values  of 
standardized  speech. 

As  a  rule  the  people,  like  spoiled  children, 
need  to  be  reminded  rather  than  chided  for 
their  lapses,  to  which  even  the  greatest  of 
phoneticists  sometimes  inadvertently  con- 
tribute. We  have  but  to  look  up  the  pro- 
nunciation of  "the"  as  indicated  by  certain 
of  our  dictionaries  to  learn  that  at  one  time 
"dhe"  was  used  to  indicate  its  sound.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  German  to  whom 
"the"  is  "der,"  "die,"  and  "das"  should  cor- 
rupt the  English  word  to  what  it  sometimes 
(alas,  too  often)  becomes,  der — ^the  corrup- 
tion noted  above  f  Need  we  wonder  that  the 
Frenchman  meets  with  difficulty  when  he 
tries  to  explain  this  thing,  "th,"  as  bereft 
of  reason  and  an  insult  to  his  intelligence, 
for  it  differs  in  sound  when  used  before  the 
same  vowel? 

There  are  very  few  of  us  who  realize  the 
great  debt  we  owe  to  the  telephone  com- 
panies for  the  vigorous  campaigns  they  have 
been,  and  are  still,  conducting  on  behalf  of 
standardized  speech,  and  to  secure  the 
standardization  of  human  voice-sounds.  To 
them  and  to  the  phonograph  companies, 
whose  vociculturists  have  aided  in  the  work, 
we  are  under  an  obligation  that  none  of  us 
can  ever  repay,  for  it  is  owing  almost  as 
much  to  their  efforts  as  it  is  to  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  travel  that  standard 
English  has  spread,  and  that  we  are  rapidly 
marching  toward  that  uniformity  of  vocal 
sounds  which  will  ultimately  bring  English 
into  the  same  class  as  Italian  as  the  lan- 
guage song.  But  before  we  attain  this  dis- 
tinction we  must  learn  to  give  our  vowels 
their  full  force,  and  to  use  our  consonants 
with  proper  discretion.  Then,  wherever  the 
English  language  is  used  in  accordance  with 
its  best  traditions,  there  standardized 
English  will  be  found,  no  matter  in  what 
quarter  of  the  globe  this  may  be. 
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Churches*  Duty  to  Near  East 

To  more  than  100,000  Protestant  churches 
throughout  the  United  States  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  is  sending  this  call  for 
concerted  action  on  the  Near  East. 

This  appeal  to  the  Christian  people  of  our 
land  is  sent  because  of  the  deep  and  wide- 
spread conviction  that  the  crisis  in  the  Near 
East  calls  for  immediate  concerted  action  by 
those  who  belong  to  the  100,000  churches  of 
the  United  States,  both  for  the  provision 
of  relief  and  also  for  the  exercise  of  the 
full  moral  influence  of  our  nation  in  behalf 
of  a  righteous  and  permanent  peace  in  the 
Near  East. 

There  is  Something  roa  Evert  Church 
TO  Sat:  From  every  church  in  the  land 
let  the  earnest  declaration  be  sent  out  that 
America  has  a  responsibility  in  the  present 
critical  situation  in  the  Near  East.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  said  that  we  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  protection  of 
racial  and  religious  minorities  and  the  great 
interests  of  humanity  which  are  at  stake. 

While  it  may  not  be  the  business  of  the 
Church  to  urge  special  forms  of  political 
action  or  influence  to  be  used  by  our  govern- 
ment, it  is  the  Church's  business  to  give 
expression  to  its  conviction  that  our  govern- 
ment will  have  the  complete  support  of  the 
people  of  this  land  in  using  its  full  moral 
influence  to  secure  the  protection  of  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  justice.  With- 
out the  positive  exercise  of  this  influence 
the  Christian  conscience  of  America  can- 
not be  at  rest. 

There  is  Somethino  for  the  Members 
OF  Evert  Church  to  Do:  They  can  show 
their  representatives  at  Washington  that 
the  people  of  America  do  not  desire  their 
nation  to  pursue  a  policy  of  inaction  toward 
the  Near  East.  They  can  declare  their  be- 
lief that  the  great  humane  and  righteous 
ends  which  they  seek  can  be  secured  by  the 
fearless  and  adequate  use  of  our  moral  influ- 
ence, and  they  can  at  once  convince  the 
government  in  Washington  that  they  want 
that  influence  exerted  to  the  uttermost  in 
every  just  and  wise  way. 

By  such  concerted  action  from  Christian 
people  all  over  the  land  we  may  help  the 
government  to  discern  and  to  fulfil  our  coun- 
try's duty  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  people 
who  look  to  us  for  present  relief  and  fer 
sems  hops  and  security  for  the  future. 


There  is  Somethino  fob  Evert  Ghubch 
TO  Qite:  The  incredible  disaster  at  Smyrna 
has  left  hundreds  of  thousands  destitute. 
Immediately  following  the  disaster,  Near 
East  Belief  emptied  its  orphanage  rdief 
warehouses  in  Constantinople  of  all  reserve 
supplies  and  rushed  them  to  Smyrna.  Thou- 
sands of  lives  were  thus  saved.  But  these 
orphanage  supplies  must  be  replaced  and 
large  quantities  of  additional  provisions  sent 
to  care  for  the  homeless,  shelterless,  f oodless 
refugees. 


Preaching  and  Life 

Preaching  at  the  present  time  is  primarily 
a  process  of  thinking  aloud  about  life,    it 
takes  its  start  with  the  life  of  our  own  time, 
men's  perplexities  and  needs.    We  have  been 
told  recently  that  the  war  discovered  a  vast 
fund  of  "inarticulate  religion''  in  the  rank 
and   file   of   human   life.     Inartieulate  re- 
ligion is  religion  which  has  never  really  be- 
come conscious  of  itself,  found  itself,  and 
got  itself  stated  out  in  the  open.    The  ease 
for  preaching  at  the  present  time  rests  on 
the  inarticulate  religion  of  the  average  man. 
A  surgeon  friend  once  said  to  me  of   his 
minister,  ''What  really  interests  and  helps 
me  in  that  man  is  his  ability  to  put  into 
words  what  I  have  always  wanted  to  say 
and  have  always  felt  ought  to  be  said,  and 
yet  have  never  been  able  to  say  by  myself. 
And  that  is  a  very  great  gift."    That,  after 
all,  is  what  all  art  and  every  elassic  does 
for  us.    It  says  what  we  want  to  say  and 
know  ought  to  be  said,  and  yet  can  not  say 
ourselves.     That  is  why  pictures  and  music 
and  plays   have   a   power   over   us.     They 
help  us  to  find  ourselves.     And  this  is  the 
first  thing  the  modem  preacher  has  to  do, 
to  help  dumb  and  perplexed  men  say  out 
what   is  in  them.     It  is  told   of  William 
James  that  the  student  came  out  of  his  class- 
room feeling  not.  What  a  great  man  Jesus 
is,  but.  How  great  I  might  be  if  I  only 
knew  myself  and  found  myself.    That  was 
a  fine  tribute  to  a  great  teacher.    Now  good 
preaching  gets  just  that  reaction.     In  this 
fallen  world  the  preacher  can  not  always  be 
the  voice  of  God  twice  every  week.    But  he 
can  always  be  the  voice  of  the  i)eople,  trying 
to  find  and  express  themselves. 

In  the  next  place  the  preacher  is  trying 
to  change  men's  point  of  view.  And  there 
is  confessedly  no  hope  for  the  future  of 
civilization  to-day,  unless  men's  points  of 
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view  are  changed.  There  is  no  contribution 
which  a  man  can  possibly  make  to  this 
generation  ao  important  and  so  absolutely 
essential  as  to  help,  even  in  the  slightest 
way,  to  change  men's  way  of  thinking  about 
the  valaes  of  human  life  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  hnman  society.  If  our  world  is  to 
be  saved  from  suicidal  disintegration,  it 
most  discover  afresh  its  communities  of  in- 
terest. And  of  all  possible  bonds  of  human 
union  the  thought  of  God  is  the  surest  and 
the  strongest.  Nothing  so  much  needs  to  be 
said  to  the  modern  world  as  this,  "One  is 
your  Father,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." — 
W.  L.  Spkrby,  in  Harvard  Theological  Review, 

The  Good  in  All  of  Us 

In  the  Copper  Streak  TraQ,^  by  Eugene 
M.  Rhodes,  a  splendid  novel  of  adventure 
in  West  and  East  of  the  United  States,  an 
elderly  multi-millionaire  of  Scotch  birth  and 
American  activity  is  talking  to  a  Western 
rancher  of  mature  mind,  keen  perception, 
and  kindly  instincts,  named  Peter  Johnson. 
The  old  millionaire  speaks: 

There  is  a  hard  question  I  would  spier  of 
yon.  I  thought  but  ill  of  my  kind  in  my 
younger  days.  Now,  being  old,  I  see  with  a 
thankful  heart  how  many  verra  fine  people 
inhabit  here.  'TIS  a  rale  bonny  world.  And 
hK)kin'  tack,  I  see  too  often  where  I  have 
made  harsh  judgings  of  my  fellows.  There 
are  more  excuses  for  ill.doings  to  my  old 
eyes.    Was*t  so  with  yonf 

Yes,  said  Pete.  We're  not  such  a  poor 
lot  after  all — not  when  we  stop  to  think  or 
when  we're  forced  to  see.  In  fire  or  flood, 
or  sickness,  we're  all  eager  to  bear  a  hand — 
for  we  see,  then.  Our  purses  and  our  hearts 
are  open  to  any  great  disaster.  Why,  take 
two  cases — ^the  telephone  girls  and  the  ele- 
vator boys.  Don't  sound  heroic  much,  do 
theyf  But  .  .  .  when  the  floods  come,  the 
telephone  girls  die  at  their  desks,  still  send- 
in'  out  warnings!  And  when  a  big  fire 
comes  and  there  are  lives  to  save,  them 
triflin'  cigarette-smoking,  sassy,  no-account 
boys  run  the  elevators  through  hell  and  back 
as  long  as  the  cables  hold!     Every  time! 

The  old  man's  eyes  kindled. 

Look  ye  there,  now!  Man,  and  have  ye 
noticed  that  tool  ...  Ye  have  e'en  the 
secret  of  it.  We're  good  in  emairgencies, 
ths  now;  when  the  time  comss  when  we  get 


a  glimmer  that  all  life  is  emairgency  and 
tremblin'  peril,  that  every  turn  may  be  ths 
wrong  turn — when  we  can  see  that  our  petty 
system  of  suns  and  all  is  nobbut  a  wee 
darkling  cockle  boat,  driftin'  and  tossed 
abune  the  waves  in  the  outmost  seas  of  an 
onrushing  universe — hap-chance  we'll  no 
loom  so  g^andlike  in  our  own  een;  and  we'll 
tak'  hands  for  comfort  in  the  dark.  'Tis 
good  theolog}',  yon  wise  saying  of  the  silly 
street:  ''We  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 
Don^t  rock  the  boat." 


An  Art  Reference  Library 

The  creation  of  a  great  reference  library 
to  supplement  the  art  collection  left  to  this 
city  by  Henry  C.  Frick  is  under  way  at  the 
Frick  home,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventieth 
Street.  The  plan  Includes  the  collection, 
arrangement,  and  indexing  of  photographic 
reproductions  of  all  the  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  the  last  eight  centuries  of  western 
civilization.  The  task  is  almost  inconceiv- 
ably great.  An  art  biographical  reference 
work  planned  in  Germany  before  the  war 
listed  more  than  100,000  artists,  and  of 
many  artists'  work  there  is  almost  no  end. 
The  greatest  of  all,  Michelangelo,  left  nearly 
1,000  paintings  and  sketches.  The  Library 
of  Congress,  whose  collection  makes  no  pre- 
tense at  completeness  in  any  direction,  con- 
tains 330,000  prints.  America  at  present 
has  nothing  which  at  all  fills  the  need  of 
the  great  collection  planned,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  a  great  help  to  all  who  are 
interested  academically  in  professions  or 
business  with  which  art  is  linked.  As  the 
New  York  Herald  points  out,  "the  historian, 
the  novelist,  the  playwright,  the  decorator, 
the  theatrical  producer,  the  costumer,  the 
furniture  maker — all  will  have  at  their 
command,  when  given  to  the  public,  the  most 
complete  collection  of  its  kind  ever  assem- 
bled."—T/ie  Publishers'  Weekly, 


*H<mfbtoB  Mifflin  Oo..  Boston  and  N«w  York. 


A  Jewish  Community  Prayer 

Bless  our  children,  O  God,  and  help  us 
so  to  fashion  their  souls,  by  precept  and 
example,  that  they  shall  ever  love  the  good, 
flee  from  sin,  revere  thy  word,  and  honor 
thy  name.  May  they,  planted  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our 
God;  may  they  guard  for  future  ages  the 
truths  revealed  to  their  forefathers. — ^W.  K. 
Wright. 


Church  and  Community^ 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  PARIS 

William  C.  Carl^  Mus.  Doc.,  New  York  City 


Christmas  eve  in  Paris  for  cen- 
turies past  has  been  a  magic  word. 
When  the  night  arrives  the  boulevards 
are  always  filled  with  gaily  decorated 
booths  extending  from  the  Place  de  la 
B^publique  to  the  Church  of  La 
Madeleine.  Happy  children  in  great 
numbers  find  what  please  them  best  at 
the  Tuletide  season,  and  wander 
from  one  booth  to  the  next  buying 
tempting  articles.  All  Paris  mingles 
with  the  throngs  in  brilliantly  lighted 
thoroughfares  until  the  time  for  the 
midnight  mass.  Then  the  churches 
are  crowded  with  worshipers,  oflfering 
tribute  to  the  Babe  of  Bethelehem. 

The  organ  preludes  are  selected 
from  the  old  Noels,  many  of  which 
were  arranged  by  Guilmant  when  he 
played  at  La  Trinity ;  there  in  the 
organ  gallery  the  great  master,  sur- 
rounded by  his  pupils  and  friends, 
would  play  as  if  inspired,  for  Guil- 
mant loved  these  old  carols  and  played 
them  with  a  rare  charm.  First  he 
would  choose  his  Fantasie  on  two 
Christmas  hymns,  then  in  succession 
his  Noel  Brabangon,  Noel  Languedo- 
gien,  Noel  Ecossais,  and  Noel  Saboly. 
Next  the  choir  would  sing  one  from 
Brittany,  then  one  from  Normandy, 
and  again  one  from  Alsace,  so  dear  to 
all  French  hearts.  It  did  not  take 
many  minutes  for  the  people  to  catch 
the  Christmas  spirit,  for  everyone 
sings.  Who  in  France  does  not  know 
the  charming  Noels?  No  one  who  has 
attended  can  forget  these  services,  for 
the  people  sing  with  rare  enthusiasm 
and  from  the  heart,  producing  a  won- 
derful effect. 


At  St.  Eustache,  with  Joseph  Bon- 
net at  the  grand  organ ;  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral,  with  Louis  Vieme;  The 
Madeleine,  with  Henri  Dallier;  St. 
Sulpice,  with  Charles  Marie  Widor, 
the  old  Noels,  such  as  "Le  Petit 
J6sus,"  "Le  Message  des  Anges,"  **Le 
Sommeil  de  Tenfant  Jesus,"  'Tjcs 
Rois  Magnes,"  "Le  Bel  Ange  du  Ciel," 
are  sung  until  the  midnight  hour  ap- 
proaches and  mass  begins.  At  its  con- 
clusion, the  organ  is  again  heard  in 
another  Noel  as  the  people  slowly 
leave  the  church  to  join  the  happy 
crowds  in  the  boulevards — for  is  it 
not  Christmas  and  a  feast  of  great 
joy?  Surely  the  French  understand 
and  appreciate  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas! 
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Playing  the  Good  Samaritan  in 

Russia 

Br.  John  Sheridan  Zelie  recently  returned 
from  BoBsia  where  he  spent  the  summer 
as  a  special  representative  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  in  administering 
relief,  especially  to  the  Russian  clergj  and 
their  dependents.  In  his  story  of  the  help 
the  American  churches  rendered  he  cites  this 
incident : 

One  day  in  Petrog^d  I  was  asked  to  go 
in  and  see  for  a  moment  the  126  Bussian 
women  who  were  directresses  of  the  child 
feeding  work  in  that  city.  These  women 
went  every  day  from  their  homes  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  city  to  work  for  hours 
and  over-hours  in  these  kitchens.  For  them- 
selves they  received  nothing.  As  I  heard 
of  their  work  I  could  not  sit  there  and 
do  nothing.  So  I  just  interpreted  the  eom- 
mission  entrusted  to  me  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  in  my  own  way 
and  said  to  myself,  in  the  words  which 
college  presidents  used  to  employ  in  grant- 
ing diplomas — "By  virtue   of  authority  in 
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me  vested''  by  the  Federal  Council  every 
one  of  those  women  is  going  to  have  a  food 
package  this  winter.  And  they  had  it.  This 
company  was  about  the  equivalent,  as  nearly 
as  anything  could  be,  of  the  groups  of  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  women  who  in  our 
own  towns  and  cities  at  home  are  at  the 
center  of  our  most  merciful  undertakings. 
They  vibrated  with  excitement  when  I  rose 
to  tell  them  just  exactly  who  they  were  that 
had  sent  the  gifts.  ^'Knowledge  that  others 
in  far-off  America,  separated  from  us  by 
thousands  of  miles  continually  think  of  us, 
makes  our  stormy  path  less  dif&cult.  Life 
feels  less  hard  and  less  ugly.  We  feel 
we  are  not  alone  and  have  more  courage 
for  our  work" — they  said  afterward  when 
they  presented  their  response. 


to  foster  racial  or  class  prejudice,  has  no 
real  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Church. 


Ku  Klux  Klan  Disowned  by  the 

Churches 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  declares  Christianity  and 
patriotism  need  no  mask.  The  mistaken  im- 
pression  that  the  Ku  Klux  Elan  deserves, 
and  is  receiving  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  has  led  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  churches  to  make  its  position  clear 
and  unmistakable.  A  full  statement  was 
made  by  the  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  Council  at  its  last  meeting. 

While  not  mentioning  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
by  name,  the  Council's  action  declares  that 
any  organization  whose  membership  is  secret, 
oath-bound,  and  disguised,  and  which  tends 


Card  Suggestion 

The  Bev.  C.  E.  Turley,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
sends  us  a  card  containing  the  following  on 
one  side: 

A  SERIES  OF  SUNDAY  EVENING 

SEBMONS 

Gbnshal  Theme:  Builders  of  the  Kingdom. 

Jan.  9.  "John  Wydif— The  Herald  of 
the  Dawn."      -  —      * 

Jan.  28.  "Savonarola — Prophet  of  Flor. 
ence." 

Jan.  30.    "Martin  Luther — The  Beformer." 

Feb.  6.     "John  Wesley— The  Methodist" 

Feb.  13.  "Boger  Williams— A  Plea  for 
Tolerance  in  Religion." 

Feb.  27.  "David  Livingstone— Christian 
Missionary  and  ]6xplorer.'' 

Mar.  6.  "Lord  Shaftesbury— Friend  of 
the  Unfortunate." 

Mar.  13.  'Teter  Cartwright— Pioneer 
Preacher." 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  church  and  notice  of  regular 
church  services  and  meetings. 


MID-WEEK  PRAYER  MEETING 

Jambs  M.  Campbell^  D.D.,  Claremont,  California 


Dec.  3-9— A  Heart  to  Heart  Talk 

(1  Sam.  23:15.18) 

The  story  of  the  friendship  between 
David  and  Jonathan  is  one  of  peren- 
nial interest  and  charm.  The  time 
when  this  friendship  was  bom  was 
just  after  David  had  slain  with  his 
shepherd's  sling  the  Philistine  giant 
Goliath.  When  David  returned  in 
triumph  Saul  asked  him,  ''Whose 
son  art  thou,  young  man?"  and  he 
answered,  "I  am  the  son  of  thy  ser- 
vant Jesse,  the  Bethlemite."  And  it 
is  said  that  "it  came  to  pass  when  he 
had  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto 
Saul,  that  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was 
knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and 
Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul." 


This  sudden  friendship  was  not  a 
thing  of  blind  impulse,  but  was 
founded  upon  mutual  confidence  and 
affection.  They  had  known  each 
other  slightly  before,  now  they  saw 
into  each  other's  hearts.  Jonathan 
discovered  David  first.  As  he  wit- 
nessed his  modesty  and  manly  bear- 
ing, and  listened  to  the  simple  story 
of  his  life,  told  with  frankness  and 
winning  grace,  his  heart  was  taken 
captive.  Nor  was  David  slow  to  read 
the  language  of  Jonathan's  love-lit 
eyes,  and  to  let  his  heart  go  out  to- 
ward him.  From  that  hour  the  two 
youths,  who  were  nearly  of  an  age 
but  were  at  the  opposite  social  poles, 
became   sworn   friends   and   entered 
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together    into    a    solemn    covenant. 
Henceforth  they  were  lik< 


Two  berries  molded  on  one  stem, 

80,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 

The  time  of  testing  soon  came. 
Saul,  who  at  first  had  showered  hon- 
ors upon  David  because  of  his  victory 
over  Goliath,  could  not  forget  that 
when  the  men  of  war  returned  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  the 
women  who  met  them  chanted  the 
words — 

Saul  has  slain  his  thousand, 
And  David  his  ten  thousand. 

These  indiscreet  words  kept  rankling 
within  his  breast,  filling  him  with  in- 
sane jealousy  and  murderous  hate, 
and  leading  him  to  seek  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  David.  So  the  time 
came  at  last  when  his  safety  lay  in 
flight. 

Through  all  the  bitter  days  that 
followed  when  David  was  a  fugitive, 
the  friendship  of  Jonathan  never 
wavered.  He  must  have  known  of  the 
annointing  of  David  to  the  kingship 
by  Samuel  the  prophet,  and  this  was 
to  him  the  seal  of  divine  acceptance. 
He  knew  also  that  since  the  slaying 
of  Goliath,  David  had  become  the  idol 
of  the  people  and  the  object  of  their 
hope  for  the  future.  That  Jonathan 
was  willing  to  have  it  so  showed  the 
depth  of  his  affection.  He  was  ready 
to  renounce  his  royal  prerogatives 
and  take  the  second  place,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  who  said  of  Jesus,  "He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

It  was  during  this  dark  period, 
when  David  and  the  band  of  fellow 
outlaws  who  had  gathered  round  him 
were  being  hunted  from  cover  to 
cover,  that  the  incident  referred  to 
above  took  place.  In  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  chronicler  it  is 
said  that  "Jonathan  went  to  David  in 
the  word,  and  strengthened  his  heart 
in  God."  The  fellowship  of  the  two 
young  men  in  that  hour  of  sacred 
heart-to-heart  communion  was  upon 
the  loftiest  plane.    What  they  said  to 


one  another  we  are  not  told.  The 
record  is  eloquent  in  its  silence.  For 
such  high  communion  of  soul  many 
words  were  not  needed.  To  David  in 
his  despondency  the  human  became 
the  door  to  the  divine;  his  faith  was 
reenforced,  and  he  parted  from  his 
friend  braced  up  for  whatever  might 
come  by  having  his  heart  strengthened 
in  God. 

The  fondly  cherished  plans  of  these 
two  young  men  were  not  to  be  real- 
ized. An  evil  day  came  when 
Jonathan  was  slain  in  battle.  When 
the  word  reached  David  that  his 
friend  was  no  more,  he  poured  out 
the  grief  in  his  soul  in  that  touching 
lament  called  "The  Song  of  the  Bow," 
which  every  rightly  instructed  He- 
brew youth  was  taught: 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle  I 

0  Jonathan,  slain  upon  the  high  plaees, 

1  am     distressed    for    thee,    mj    brother 

Jonathan ; 
Very  pleasant  hast  then  been  to  me, 
Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful. 
Passing  the  love  of  woman. 

Never  until  his  dying  hour  did  he 
cease  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
friend  of  his  youth;  and  to  lavish 
favors  upon  his  kith  and  kin,  because 
by  his  pure  and  unselfish  love  his  life 
had  been  enriched  and  his  heart 
strengthened  in  Grod. 


Dec.  10-16— God's  Time  Scale 

(2  Peter  3:8) 

The  old  threadbare  illustration 
which  represented  eternity  by  a  bird 
coming  to  a  mountain  every  hundred 
years,  and  taking  away  a  grain  of 
sand,  until  the  whole  mountain  was 
removed,  after  which  eternity  had 
only  begun,  presented  a  dreary,  dole- 
ful outlook  from  which  many  shud- 
deringly  recoiled.  All  such  mechani- 
cal measurements  have  been  discard- 
ed. We  have  come  to  see  that  length 
of  time  is  relative;  that  an  eternity 
of  bliss  or  of  wo  may  be  compressed 
into  a  single  day,  and  a  single  day  of 
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bliss  or  of  wo  may  be  expanded  into 
an  eternity.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  time  scale  that  "one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day." 

The  true  measurement  of  time  is 
spiritual;  the  eternal  life  is  not  pro- 
longed existence,  but  life  with  an  un- 
fading spiritual  quality.  The  poet 
Bailey  has  said : 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts, 

not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs; 
He  most  Uves  who  thinJcs  most,  feels  the 

noblest,  acts  the  best. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  brevity 
of  life.  It  seems  to  us  a  drop  from  a 
measureless  sea,  a  point  in  an  unend- 
ing line,  "a  vapor  which  appeareth 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth 
away."  We  know  the  flight  of  time 
only  by  its  loss;  we  speak  of  it  as  past, 
as  present,  and  as  future,  but  with 
Qod  there  are  no  such  distinctions. 
With  him  all  time  is  an  eternal  now ; 
and  may  not  the  poet  Petrarch  be  jus- 
tified in  prophesying  the  same  for  us, 
as  he  does  in  the  lines: 

The  time  wiU  come  when  every  change  will 

cease, 
This   quick   revolving   wheel   shaU   rest   in 

peace; 
No    suxhmer   then   shaU    glow,   nor   winter 

freeze. 
Nothing  shall  be  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  now  shaU  ever  last. 

The  divine  time  scale  is  set  forth  in 
our  text  to  curb  the  impatience  of 
those  who  seek  to  hurry  up  the  mil- 
lennium. They  can  not  understand 
why  Qod  should  delay  in  bringing  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  to  a  speedy 
consummation.  They  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  God  does  not  reckon  tima 
as  man  does.  He  is  never  in  a  hurry, 
and  he  has  refractory  material  with 
which  to  work. 

If  it  took  the  growth  and  decay  of 
a  succession  of  forests  in  the  carbonif- 
erous period  to  produce  one  thin  layer 
of  coal,  need  we  wonder  that  it  should 
take  uncounted  ages  to  work  out  the 


divine  purposes  in  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  man!  Think  of  the  count- 
less years  it  has  often  taken  for  Qod 
to  get  a  single  creative  idea  to  domi- 
nate the  thought  and  life  of  the  world  I 
Take  for  instance  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  and  see  how  slow- 
ly it  has  developed.  When  man  first 
began  to  function  socially  they  frank- 
ly followed — 

the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

While  this  "good  old  rule"  has  at 
length  come  to  be  disavowed  it  is  still 
very  practically  adopted ;  and  general 
recognition  of  brotherhood  with  its 
recognition  of  the  equality  of  human 
rights  and  responsibilities  is  still  a 
long  way  off.    But  it  is  surely  coming. 

The  outstanding  lesson  in  the  con- 
ception here  given  of  God's  great  time 
scale  is  that  we  should  be  patient  with 
him  as  he  is  with  us.  "He  is  not  slack 
concerning  his  promise  as  some  men 
count  slackness,  but  is  long-suffering 
toward  us,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance." 

His  purposes  ripen  slowly;  but  he 
moves  on  without  pause,  nor  is  he 
ever  tempted  to  exchange  compulsion 
for  persuasion,  eternal  force  for  moral 
power,  as  many  impatient  mortals 
fain  would  do.  He  keeps  hands  off 
and  seeks  our  free  cooperation  alike 
in  the  matters  of  personal  salvation 
and  of  the  redemption  of  the  world. 


Dec.  17-23— The  Greater  Things  to 

Come 

(John  1:50) 

It  is  the  divine  purpose  that  the 
Christian  life  should  be  marked  by 
continual  enlargement.  When  Jesus 
said  to  Nathanael,  "Greater  things 
than  these  shalt  thou  see,"  he  intended 
that  in  his  religious  experience  he  was 
to  keep  moving  upon  the  upward 
path,  from  great  to  still  greater 
things.    Very  naturally  we  are  led  to 
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ask,  "What  great  things  did  Nathan- 
ael  already  seef"  Jesus  makes  this 
clear  in  the  words,  "Because  I  said, 
When  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree  I 
saw  thee,  believest  thouf  Thou  shalt 
see  greater  things  than  these."  The 
crowning  proof  to  Nathanael  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  was  that  he 
knew  all  about  him.  His  case  was 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  with  whom  Jesus  conversed 
by  Jacob's  well,  who  returned  to  her 
home  in  Sychar  saying,  "Come  and 
see  a  man  who  told  me  all  things  that 
ever  I  did.    Is  not  this  the  Christ!" 

Regarding  the  soul  struggle  through 
which  Nathanael  passed  under  that 
fig-tree,  of  which  Jesus  was  an  unseen 
witness,  nothing  is  told ;  but  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  Jesus  knew  all  about  it 
brought  Nathanael  to  bow  adoringly 
at  his  feet.  The  great  thing  that 
Nathanael  had  seen  was  a  vision  of 
Jesus  as  the  eternal  Christ  whose 
haunting  presence  men  had  always 
felt  and  for  whose  advent  in  the  flesh 
the  world  was  now  waiting.  The 
greater  things  he  was  yet  to  see  were 
the  things  which  constitute  a  still 
larger  vision  of  Christ,  and  of  his  mis- 
sion to  humanity.  This  is  made  plain 
from  the  words  which  follow :  "Hence- 
forth thou  shalt  see  heaven  opened, 
and  the  angels  of  Qod  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  man." 

The  two  things  here  promised  were 
that  there  was  to  be  a  new  opening 
of  heaven,  and  a  new  means  of  com- 
munication with  it.  Heaven  was  to 
be  made  known  and  brought  near  as 
never  before.  The  figure  which  Jesus 
employs  to  foreshadow  the  work  he 
had  come  to  accomplish  is  taken  from 
Jacob's  dream;  when  lying  on  a  pil- 
low of  stone  under  the  open  skies 
Jacob  saw  a  mystic  "ladder  set  up  on 
the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven;  and  behold  the  angels  of 
God  ascended  and  descended  upon  it" 
(Gen.  28:12).  The  idea  which  Jesus 
evidently  meant  to  convey  was  that 


from  that  time  on  he  was  to  be  the 
medium  of  conversation  between  earth 
and  heaven  and  between  man  and 
God;  and  that  by  him  earth  and 
heaven  were  to  be  brought  into  closer 
relationship,  so  that  the  life  of  the  one 
would  flow  in  and  out  of  the  life  of 
the  other. 

These  larger  things  which  Nathan- 
ael saw  are  to  be  seen  by  us  in  still 
larger  measure.  We  live  in  an  ever 
enlarging  universe.  In  the  physical 
world,  science  is  widening  our  world 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  bewildering. 
The  line  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  material  is  being  wiped  out,  space 
is  being  obliterated,  and  communica- 
tion with  places  remote  is  being  estab- 
lished. In  view  of  such  a  recent  in- 
vention as  the  radio  wireless  tele- 
phone Sir  Conan  Doyle  hazards  the 
prediction  that  before  many  years  the 
wall  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
realm  will  be  broken  through,  and  de- 
parted friends  will  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  us.  But  he  is  confound- 
ing things  that  differ.  The  spiritual 
realm  can  not  be  touched  by  the 
senses.  Between  the  earth  and  Mars 
there  might  be  physical  communica- 
tion, but  not  between  earth  and 
heaven,  for  they  belong  to  separate 
zones.  To  reach  the  spiritual  realm 
we  have  to  use  spiritual  means.  These 
we  already  have.  By  faith  we  can  see 
the  invisible.  By  prayer  we  can  send 
our  wishes  up  and  bring  heaven's 
blessings  down.  The  heaven  that 
bends  over  us  is  not  closed,  but  open 
wide.  Through  Christ  we  can  reach 
it  and  enter  into  fellowship  with  those 
who  are  within,  and  from  that  fellow- 
ship return  to  bring  some  of  the 
heavenly  glory  into  the  earthly  life 
around  us. 


Dec,  24-30— The  Humanization  of 
God  (Christmas) 

(John  1:14) 

In  the  synoptical  gospels  it  is  said 
of  Christ  that  "he  came."    He  came 
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from  above;  he  came  from  heaven  to 
earth.  In  the  Fourth  Gtospel  it  is 
said  that  "he  became."  "The  Word 
became  flesh" — ^the  Christ  of  eternity 
became  the  Jesus  of  history ;  Qod  be- 
came man.  In  the  advent  there  are 
three  stages,  namely — promise,  prep- 
aration, and  fulfilment.  Here  the 
later  stage  is  said  to  have  been  at 
length  reached. 

Christ  is  called  the  Word  because 
by  him  and  in  him  Qod  finds  expres- 
sion. In  him  we  have  the  humaniza- 
tion  of  God  in  the  sense  that  in  him 
God  is  expressed  in  human  terms.  In 
becoming  man  Christ  incorporated 
himself  into  our  common  human  life ; 
making  himself  one  of  us ;  joining  his 
fortune  with  ours,  and  saving  us  from 
moral  bankruptcy  by  putting  his  un- 
searchable riches  at  our  disposal. 
Humanity  with  Christ  in  it  and  as  a 
part  of  it  is  different  from  what  it 
was  before.  It  is  now  not  on  the  way 
to  ruin,  but  is  on  the  way  to  the. 
glorious  end  for  which  Christ  took 
possession  of  it. 

The  incarnation  was  a  divine  neces- 
sity. It  provided  a  new  and  larger 
outlet  for  the  rising  tide  of  divine 
love  which  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained. In  Jesus  God  came  a  little 
closer  to  man  so  as  to  make  his  in- 
fluence more  powerfully  felt  and  his 
help  more  available.  This  aspect  of 
the  advent  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
following  confession  of  faith: 

I  believe  the  blessed  Jesus  lived  divinely, 

soifered  mneh 
That  Gk>d  might  reach  his  children 
With  a  doser  human  touch; 
Drawing   us  with  cords  so  tender,  up  the 

pathway  where  he  trod 
Till  we  fall  like  weeping  children,  in  the 

loving  arms  of  QoS. 

A  leper  in  Madagascar  was  seen 
hobbling  along  the  road.  People 
shouted  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
A  missionary  in  whose  heart  was  a 
spark  of  divine  pity  stopped  and  put 
his  hand  upon  him,  and  spoke  a  few 
kind  words.  As  soon  as  the  leper  re- 
covered from  his  amazement  he  turned 


away  sobbing,  exclaiming,  "A  hmnan 
has  touched  me !  A  human  has  touched 
me!''  This  is  what  the  incarnation 
does  directly  and  indirectly  —  it 
touches  the  heart  of  man  witii  the 
pitying  love  of  God.  And  what  was 
Jesus  in  the  totality  of  his  human  life 
but  the  visible  hand  of  the  invisible 
God  reaching  down  from  heaven  and 
laid  upon  man  in  blessing  f 

Another  object  for  which  God  by 
the  incarnation  came  within  the  little 
horizon  of  our  earthly  vision  was  that 
he  might  be  known  and  loved.  In 
Jesus  the  Father  made  himself  known 
in  a  tangible  and  adequate  way. 
When  Jesus  speaks  it  is  the  Father 
who  speaks  through  human  lips; 
when  Jesus  weeps  the  Father  weeps 
through  human  eyes.  Jesus  was  Im- 
manuel,  God  with  us,  and  for  us ;  Qod 
by  our  side  and  on  our  side.  His  in- 
carnation was  the  temporary  outshow- 
ing  of  an  eternal  reality;  it  showed 
what  the  eternal  God  is  like.  The  in- 
carnation gives  us  a  Christlike  God, 
attractive  and  loving,  one  "to  love 
and  be  loved  forever." 

The  supreme  end  of  this  approach 
of  God  to  man  is  redemptive.  Gk>d 
stooped  to  raise  man  up;  he  became 
flesh  to  make  man  Gtodlike.  Christ 
was  bom  that  man  might  be  reborn. 
The  mystics  do  well  to  remind  us 
that 

Tho  Christ  in  Bethlehem  a  thousand  times 

be  bom. 
If  he's  not  bom  in  thee  thy  sonl  is  still 

forlorn. 

And  the  birth  of  the  Christ-spirit  in 
the  heart  of  the  individual  man  has 
for  its  ultimate  end  the  birth  of  the 
Christ-spirit  in  the  whole  of  human 
kind;  for  as  Christ  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  God,  the  whole  world  is  yet 
to  become  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 


Dec.  31-Jan.  6— Measuring  Day 

(2  Cor.  10:13-18) 

A  celebrated  writer  had  a  dream, 
which  was  not  all  a  dream.  He 
dreamed  that  it  was  measuring  day 
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when  every  person's  growth  in  grace 
must  be  measured.  An  angel  stood 
beside  a  golden  rod,  which  rested  on 
the  ground,  and  over  which  was  a 
scroll  with  the  words,  "The  measure 
of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man/* 
People  came  up  as  their  names  were 
called,  and  their  measurements  were 
written  down.  And  the  strange  thing 
was  that  while  their  measurements 
were  being  taken  each  one  shrank  or 
expanded  to  his  proper  dimension. 

Nothing  short  of  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  a  perfect  man  must  be 
taken  as  the  standard  of  moral  mea- 
surement. We  are  bound  to  follow  the 
best  and  to  test  ourselves  by  the  su- 
preme. Among  the  standards  gener- 
ally adopted  some  are  faulty,  others 
are  utterly  false.  First  there  is  the 
standard  of  self -judgment.  Paul  de- 
scribes those  who  adopt  this  standard 
as  measuring  themselves  by  them- 
selves, and  he  adds  that  in  doing  this 
they  are  not  wise.  For  an  artist  to 
measure  one  of  his  paintings  by  an- 
other is  not  wise.  He  ought  to  mea- 
sure its  worth  by  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  excellence.  We  counsel  our 
children  to  take  the  best  models  in 
everything;  and  we  read  the  biogra- 
phies of  great  men  and  of  great  saints 
so  that  we  may  be  inspired  to  higher 
endeavor.  Those  who  measure  them- 
selves by  themselves  are  apt  to  sur- 
vey themselves  with  pride  and  self- 
complacency.  Like  the  boy  who 
measures  his  growth  year  by  year  by 
the  notches  in  the  door-post,  they  are 
apt  to  think  of  themselves  as  taller 
than  they  really  are.  A  man's  opinion 
about  his  own  conduct  is  sure  to  be 
biased.  He  needs  something  outside  of 
himself  to  which  he  is  to  measure  up. 

Unless  he  can  erect  himself  above  himself, 
How  mean  a  thing  is  manf 

Then  there  is  the  standard  of  aver- 
age human  excellence.  Paul  describes 
those  who  follow  this  standard  as 
"comparing  themselves  among  them- 
selves."   They  are  those  who  measure 


themselves  with  those  on  the  gy^f 
level  with  themselves.  They  are 
swayed  by  popular  opinion  and  bj 
custom;  th^y  know  no  higher  rule 
than  that  of  their  own  class  or  party. 
In  the  graveyard  of  a  western  mining 
town  is  to  be  found  the  epitaph :  "He 
averaged  well  for  this  community.'' 
A  doubtful  compliment  surely!  Be- 
garding  this  class  Paul  also  remarks 
that  they  are  not  wise.  Their  stand- 
ard is  too  low,  and  hence  is  mislead- 
ing. They  are  prone  to  think  of 
themselves  more  highly  than  they 
ought  to  think,  and  to  be  rated  too 
high  by  others.  "The  one-eyed  m^ 
is  king  among  the  blind."  One  who 
could  read  a  primer  might  be  counted 
a  Solon  among  the  Hottentots.  A  boy 
at  a  village  school  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  but 
when  he  goes  to  college  he  discovers 
how  little  he  knows. 

Character  should  be  measured  by 
the  highest  standard  obtainable. 
Given  two  persons  equal  in  attain- 
ment, let  the  one  follow  a  standard  in 
advance  of  him  and  the  other  a  stand- 
ard behind  him,  and  the  one  will 
mark  progress  while  the  other  will 
retrograde.  The  decisive  question  in 
moral  action  is  not.  What  are  others 
doing!  but,  What  ought  I  to  dot  A 
church  was  taking  an  offering  for 
missions.  The  parish  was  divided  into 
two  districts.  In  one  the  subscrip- 
tion was  started  at  a  dollar,  in  the 
other  at  twenty-five  cents;  and  both 
kept  up  their  ratio,  altho  equal  in 
wealth. 

Is  there  a  perfect  standard  of  con- 
duct to  which  every  one  is  bound  to 
conform,  just  as  the  people  of  any 
nation  have  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures  adopted 
by  their  government  f  If  so,  where  is 
it  to  be  foundf  It  is  to  be  found  in 
Christ.  In  him  we  have  a  perfect 
model,  fixed  and  infallible ;  one  which 
we  can  safely  imitate  in  every  possi- 
ble condition. 
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Dec.  3 — ^Jesus  Sending  Out 
Missionaries 

(Luke  9:1—10:24) 

Many  were  attracted  to  the  side  of 
Jesus  by  his  teaching  and  personality. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
time  and  in  analogy  with  the  groups 
gathered  around  other  teachers,  these 
were  called  his  disciples.  Out  of  their 
number  Jesus  chose  twelve  to  enter 
into  a  more  intimate  relationship  with 
himself.  Sometimes  these  are  desig- 
nated as  his  "disciples."  More  com- 
monly in  the  New  Testament  they  are 
called  the  twelve.  Jesus  himself,  it 
appears  from  a  section  common  to  all 
the  ^3moptics,  and  therefore  belong- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  tradition,  gave 
them  the  name  of  apostles  (Mark 
2:14;  Matt.  10:2;  Luke  6:13).  The 
word  is  significant.  It  indicates  the 
desire  and  purpose  of  the  Master  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  his  gospel. 
An  apostle  is  one  sent  upon  a  mission. 
And  the  special  mission  of  the  twelve 
was  to  tell  the  "good  news"  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  the  world.  From 
this  view-point  they  were  missionaries 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

As  the  twelve  performed  the  task 
assigned  them  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability  and  of  their  opportunities, 
JesQs  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  missionaries  to 
seventy.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  a 
good  cause  is  embarrassed  because  of 
the  enlargement  of  its  opportunities 


beyond  the  means  at  its  command  to 
meet  them.  There  was  something  of 
satisfaction  in  the  heart  of  Jesus,  as 
well  as  something  of  sadness,  when  he 
looked  at  the  field  before  him  and 
said,  "The  harvest  indeed  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few."  It  was  a 
far  more  hopeful  situation  than  if  the 
harvest  had  been  scanty  and  the  la- 
borers more  than  sufiScient.  A  plente- 
ous harvest  has  an  inherent  tendency, 
in  the  wise  administration  by  the 
world,  to  call  out  for  increasing  num- 
bers of  laborers. 

Jesus'  object  in  sending  the  apos- 
tles was  to  make  known  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this 
was  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
include  his  part  in  the  great  event. 
He  sent  them  into  every  city  and 
place,  "whither  he  himself  was  about 
to  come."  Jesus  can  not  be  separated 
from  the  gospel.  In  the  ultimate 
analysis,  he  is  found  at  the  center  of 
his  own  message  to  the  world.  That 
message  loses  its  vital  interest  and 
power  as  soon  as  his  personality  is 
eliminated  from  it.  The  missionary 
always  prepares  the  way  for  the  com- 
ing of  Jesus. 

While  Jesus  gave  the  apostles  large 
freedom  in  determining  the  method  of 
their  work,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
anxious  that  their  bearing  and  atti- 
tude as  his  representatives  should  be 
in  harmony  with  his  own  mission  and 
message.    He  therefore  gave  some  in- 
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stmctions.  The  first  and  foremost  of 
these  was  that  they  must  be  free  from 
resentment  against  those  who  would 
reject  their  message.  They  were  sent 
''as  lambs  among  wolves."  They  most 
not  equip  themselves  as  if  for  an  ag- 
gressive imposition  of  their  mission  on 
unwilling  subjects.  They  must  let 
the  inward  charm  of  the  gospel  at- 
tract and  conquer  the  world.  Jesus 
was  confident  that  no  matter  what 
outward  appearances  might  indicate 
for  the  time  being,  in  the  long  run,  in 
the  conflict  between  the  lambs  and 
the  wolves,  the  lambs  would  win  the 
victory.  This  is  his  teaching  of  so- 
called  "non-resistance." 

The  apostles  found  by  experience, 
limited  as  it  was  in  their  case,  that 
the  mission  on  which  they  were  sent 
was  a  success.  They  were  inclined  to 
measure  their  success,  as  men  are 
always  tempted  to  do,  by  outward  re- 
sults. Jesus  warned  them  that  tho 
they  were  right  about  the  possession 
of  power  their  true  success  was  to  be 
spiritual  achievement.  Over  this  type 
of  success  Jesus'  own  soul  was  and 
always  is  stirred  to  exultation.  It 
moved  him  to  realize  his  own  inner 
and  transcendent  relation  to  Gk)d  the 
Father  and  his  supreme  task  of  mak- 
ing the  Father  known  to  all  men. 


Dec.  10 — Story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan 

(Luke  10:25-37) 

The  parable,  so  called,  of  the  Gtood 
Samaritan  was  called  forth  by  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  a  certain  lawyer  to  un- 
derstand the  new  way  of  life  pointed 
out  by  Jesus.  This  lawyer  had  evi- 
dently studied  the  old  ways  with  care, 
but  was  either  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  them,  or  he  saw  in  Jesus  a  per- 
sonality of  force  capable  of  giving 
new  light  on  an  old  subject.  In  either 
case  his  question,  "What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  lifef"  was  not  meant, 
as  some  questions  put  to  Jesus  by 


others  were,  to  ensnare  him,  but  to  get 
light. 

Jesus'  answer  suggests  in  the  first 
place  his  attitude  toward  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  sent 
the  lawyer  back  to  the  law.  Progresi 
was  to  be  made  by  taking  firm  hold 
of  some  fundamentals  given  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  lawyer  was 
familiar  with  the  outwardness  of 
these.  But  he  halted  at  the  interpre- 
tation of  them ;  and  in  particular  with 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "neighbor " 
Here,  too,  his  question  was  not  cap- 
tious. The  term  neighbor  had  a  defi- 
nite meaning  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  simple  life.  But  with  the  chang- 
ing of  society  it  became  vague.  The 
lawyer  could  not  be  sure  that  he  had 
obeyed  the  old  law  strictly.  He  had 
obeyed  it  as  strictly  as  he  understood 
it.  To  clear  (justify)  himself  before 
Jesus  he  asked  for  a  definition  of  it 

Jesus  gave  his  definition  by  reciting 
the  familiar  story.  Thus  beginning 
with  the  germinal  principle  in  the  old 
law  he  developed  his  teaching  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  illustrated  his  claim  that  he 
had  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil 

The  lesson  of  the  parable  is  made 
all  the  more  vivid  against  the  back- 
ground furnished  by  Jesus  in  the 
story.  First,  he  held  up  two  type« 
of  character  both  of  which  contra- 
dicted the  idea  of  true  neighborliness. 

Both  of  these,  by  their  association 
with  the  service  of  religion  in  the  tem- 
ple, should  have  been  familiar  with 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  law; 
but  both  had  missed  it.  Contrasted 
with  the  failure  of  the  priest  and  the 
Levite  to  realize  and  illustrate  the 
ideal  neighbor  Jesus  pictured  the 
Samaritan.  Of  course  he  did  not 
mean  that  every  Samaritan  would  act 
as  the  man  in  this  story.  Nor  did 
he  intimate  that  every  priest  and 
Levite  would  fail  as  the  characters 
he  sketched  seemed  to  do. 

Between     Jews     and     Samaritans 
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there  was  a  bitter  hatred  inherited 
and  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  from  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
onward.  The  Samaritan  was  not  ex- 
pected to  entertain  any  feelings  of 
tenderness  toward  the  Jew  and  he  did 
not  expect  any  kindness  from  him. 
As  the  term  neighbor  was  understood 
the  Samaritan  was  as  far  from  being 
a  neighbor  to  the  Jew  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves  as  it  was  possible  to 
think.  Yet,  of  the  three  characters 
in  the  parable  he  was  the  only  one 
who  acted  the  part  of  the  neighbor. 
Thus  Jesus  impressed  it  upon  his 
hearer  that  the  relation  of  neighbor 
is  not  constituted  either  by  kinship 
or  by  contiguity.  It  depends  rather 
on  the  recognition  of  a  common  hu- 
man nature  with  common  human 
affections  and  needs. 

And  being  independent  of  such  con- 
ditions as  blood  relationship  and  near- 
ness in  residence,  neighborliness  is, 
according  to  Jesus,  capable  of  culti- 
vation. The  exact  words  used  by 
Jesus  in  bringing  home  the  lesson  to 
the  lawyer  were,  "Which  of  these 
three  thinkest  thou  became  a  neighbor 
unto  him  that  fell  among  thieves  f" 
In  one  sense  all  men  are  born  neigh- 
bors to  one  another.  But  so  far  as 
they  do  not  recognize  this  fact  and 
are  either  gradually  or  suddenly 
awakened  to  its  reality  they  become 
neighbors.  This  is  further  enforced 
by  Jesus'  direct  exhortation:  "Go, 
and  do  thou  likewise." 


Dec.  17 — ^Jesus  Among  Friends  and 

Foes 

(Luke  10:38—11:54) 

The  connection  between  the  story  of 
the  Samaritan  and  the  incident  at 
Bethany  which  immediately  follows  it 
in  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  not  appar- 
ent. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
evangelist  inserts  the  Bethany  inci- 
dent here  as  a  further  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  must  one  do  to  in- 


herit eternal  life  f "  Mere  benevolence, 
such  as  that  of  the  Samaritan,  is  not 
enough.  It  must  be  combined  with 
and  grow  out  of  habitual  communion 
with  (Jod.  "The  enthusiasm  of  human- 
ity," if  divorced  from  the  love  of  Qod, 
is  likely  to  degenerate  into  mere 
serving  of  tables.  Whether  this  was 
or  was  not  Luke's  motive  in  putting 
the  two  stories  together,  their  juxta- 
position illustrates  the  fulness  and 
breadth  of  Jesus'  thought. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  visit 
of  Jesus  to  the  home  at  Bethany  is  the 
contrast  of  character  and  mind  be- 
tween the  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary. 
Jesus'  answer  to  Martha's  appeal  that 
he  bid  Mary  leave  his  side  and  help 
her  with  the  housework  has  been  va- 
riously interpreted  as  a  rebuke  to 
Martha  for  her  exaggerated  attention 
to  the  less  important  interests  of  life, 
or  as  an  impartial  adjudication  of 
two  types  of  service  equally  accept- 
able to  the  Master.*  Whichever  inter- 
pretation be  accepted,  Jesus  appears 
in  the  affair  as  a  friend  among 
friends.  It  indicates  the  broad  range 
of  his  circle  of  friendship  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  friendly  ministry  to  him. 
It  also  shows  how  easily  his  friends 
may  misunderstand  and  exclude  one 
another  from  the  circle  to  which  they 
belong. 

From  this  incident  Luke's  narra- 
tive, with  some  disregard  for  the  time 
element,  not  unusual  in  him,  turns  to 
an  earlier  one,  namely  the  giving  of 
the  so-called  "Lord's  Prayer,"  fol- 
lowed by  an  exposition  of  Jesus'  view 
of  prayer  and  its  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  thought  moves  in 
the  realm  of  intimacy.  Prayer  both 
as  offered  and  as  heard  and  answered 
is  the  expression  of  mutual  confidence 
and  regard  as  between  God  and  man. 

But  the  section  on  prayer  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  recital  of  some  facts 
bringing  into  view  the  adverse  atti- 

^For  ttin  Another  interpretation  of  the  Martha- 

Mary    ^^^    *^    ***•    RMVimw    for    September. 
1922,   p*  21B. 
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tude  of  some  men  toward  Jesus.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  casting  out  of 
a  demon.  Jesus'  enemies  attributed 
this  miracle  to  a  league  with  the  chief 
of  the  demonic  hosts.  The  bad  logic 
of  this  judgment  seems  to  have  totally 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  critics. 
Jesus  asks  them  to  note  two  flaws  in 
their  argument.  The  first  is  that  ap- 
plied to  the  general  work  of  casting 
out  demons  prevalent  among  the  Jews 
of  the  day  the  same  principle  would 
condemn  all  exorcists  to  the  category 
of  allies  with  Beelzebub.  "If  I  by 
Beelzebub  cast  out  demons,  by  whom 
do  your  sons  cast  them  out!" 

The  second  logical  flaw  in  the 
thought  of  his  critics  pointed  out  by 
Jesus  is  in  the  argument  itself.  The 
judgment  that  he  cast  out  demons  by 
an  alliance  with  the  prince  of  the 
demons  is  self-contradictory.  That 
Beelzebub  should  give  such  power  to 
a  man  is  unthinkable ;  for  it  would  di- 
vide his  own  house  and  cause  its 
collapse. 

But  illogical  as  it  was,  the  thought 
of  Jesus'  critics  represents  a  univer- 
sal effort  of  mankind  to  explain  some 
facts  of  life  which  demand  explana 
tion.  Grod  makes  himself  felt  in 
power  and  in  goodness.  Jesus  was 
bent  on  impressing  upon  men  the 
goodness  of  God.  When  they  failed 
to  learn  the  lesson  he  was  grieved. 
And  when  they  perverted  the  mean- 
ing of  the  signs  of  God's  goodness  he 
became  indignant  and  denounced 
those  guilty  of  the  perversion. 

The  last  incident  of  the  series  shows 
Jesus'  enemies  as  objectors  to  his  dis- 
regard of  the  minute  prescriptions  of 
the  ceremonial.  Like  the  preceding 
occasion  this  too  calls  forth  a  scath- 
ing condemnation  of  loveless  conduct. 
Against  the  ceremonial  itself  Jesus 
has  nothing  to  say.  In  the  words: 
"These  ought  ye  to  have  done,"  he 
seems  to  give  it  his  indorsement.  It 
is  the  exaggerated  and  therefore  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  the  ceremonial  as 


interpreted  by  tradition  that  he  dep^^ 
cates.  His  words  are  emphatic  and 
strong.  They  insist  upon  a  compre- 
hensive ideal  of  religion,  and  con- 
demning narrowness  on  one  side,  they 
inspire  and  encourage  as  a  remedy  the 
full  expression  of  a  well-balanced  spir- 
itual life. 


Dec.  24 — ^A  Lesson  in  Trust  and 
Preparedness 

(Luke,  chap.  12) 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  Jesus' 
solicitude  as  a  leader  was  the  lack 
of  a  sense  of  proportion  among  men 
Everywhere  he  noted  an  exaggerated 
interest  in  and  devotion  to  unimpor- 
tant matters  and  neglect  of  the  es^ 
sentials.  And  in  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Pharisees  this  perversion  as- 
sumed such  a  dangerous  form  that 
Jesus  felt  constrained  to  warn  his  fol- 
lowers against  the  'leaven"  of  formal- 
ism with  its  inevitable  sequel  of  **hy- 
pocrisy." 

But  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  was 
not  the  only  manifestation  of  the  lack 
of  a  sense  of  proportion.  The  great 
majority  of  men  show  this  lack  when 
they  fall  under  the  fear  of  physical 
harm  and  sacrifice  vital  spiritual  in- 
terests. They  fear  those  that  "kill  the 
body"  more  than  him  who  has  power 
over  the  soul.  Jesus  points  to  the 
fact  that  they  that  "kiU  the  body," 
whether  they  do  this  in  the  form  of 
persecution  and  judicial  murder  or  by 
the  slower  processes  of  industrial  and 
commercial  methods  of  compulsion  to 
wrong  and  unf  ratemal  action,  can  not 
pursue  their  victims  beyond  the  por- 
tals of  death.  "After  that  they  have 
no  more  that  they  can  do."  On  the 
contrary,  he  who  has  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  destiny  of  the  soul,  and 
who  has  established  laws  of  inexorable 
sequence  of  retribution  for  the  evil- 
doer, can  and  does  follow  the  soul  into 
the  after  life. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
torted   sense    of    proportion    Jesus 
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found  in  the  prevalence  of  covetons- 
ness.  Men  set  their  affections  upon 
the  possession  of  earthly  goods.  A 
controversy  between  two  brothers,  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  the  ^'in- 
heritance" left  them  by  their  deceased 
father,  furnished  the  occasion  for 
Jesus  to  express  his  mind  on  this 
point.  He  put  his  teaching  in  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Fool.  To  increase 
one's  possessions  is  generally  viewed 
as  a  very  praiseworthy  course.  The 
abundance  of  the  things  which  a  man 
has  is  a  sign  of  his  security  in  life. 
It  gives  him  the  means  of  meeting 
vicissitude  and  possible  adversities. 
Wealth  is  therefore  a  form  of  pre- 
paredness. 

And  yet,  as  Jesus  endeavors  to  show 
in  this  parable,  the  exclusive  pursuit 
of  wealth  may  be  the  worst  possible 
unpreparedness.  The  rich  fool,  a 
character  undoubtedly  among  the 
truest  to  life  and  commonest  in  the 
world,  was  prepared  to  meet  misfor- 
tune of  a  material  tjrpe,  but  utterly 
unprepared  to  meet  the  developments 
following  the  death  of  his  body.  He 
had  forgotten  that  he  had  a  soul 
which  might  be  required  of  him  by 
its  Creator  at  any  time.  True  wealth 
is  '*riches  toward  God." 

The  same  lesson  is  conveyed  in  a 
more  direct  and  positive  form  in  the 
words  spoken  by  Jesus  against  being 
anxious.  It  may  be  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  term  "anx- 
ious" is  here  used  with  a  view  to  its 
®^ct  meaning  and  not  merely  as  a 
synonym  of  the  term  prudent.  Pru- 
dence is  not  inconsistent  with  a  calm 
trustfulness  in  God's  goodness  and 
care  over  his  creatures.  Anxiety  is 
a  harassing  lack  of  confidence  in  God's 
^^lingness  and  power  to  provide  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
his  children.  It  is  as  unnecessary  as 
It  is  useless.  As  against  it  Jesus  rec- 
onainends  a  realization  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  God.  He  sends  hit 
nearers  to  the  world  of  nature,  where 


the  evidences  of  God's  goodness  are 
so  ample.  He  tells  them  to  study  the 
animals  and  plants  which,  without 
wasting  energy  in  anxious  fore- 
thought, find  all  the  means  of  self- 
realization  in  God's  provisions  for 
them.  For  mankind  there  is  some- 
thing even  better.  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

Thus  far  Jesus  had  viewed  life  in 
its  general  and  normal  course  as  a 
movement  toward  a  goal  beyond  it- 
self. But  life  has  also  its  crises. 
There  are  supreme  moments  of  de- 
cision which  must  be  met  with  a  clear 
eye  and  a  keen  apprehension  of  their 
meaning.  Such  a  critical  moment  re- 
quiring preparedness  of  a  different 
sprt  was  to  be  his  own  second  coming. 
Jesus  compares  this  moment  to  the  re- 
turn from  a  temporary  absence  of  a 
master  of  men.  It  becomes  the  ser- 
vants to  greet  the  master  upon  his 
return.  Therefore  they  must  watch; 
for,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  ex- 
act time  of  his  return  can  not  be  fore- 
seen. But  Jesus  does  not  intimate 
that  this  preparedness  should  take  any 
other  form  than  that  of  a  faithful  and 
orderly  behavior  in  the  household, 
such  as  is  due  at  all  times.  It  is  not 
he  who  in  his  mind  singles  out  the 
coming  of  the  master,  and  forgets  all 
else,  that  is  the  watchful  servant,  but 
he  who  works  faithfully  at  his  post. 
Such  preparedness  is  simply  the  ex- 
ercise of  ordinary  prudence  similar  to 
that  which  men  use  when  they  pre- 
dict a  shower  or  a  season  of  warm 
weather. 


Dec.  31 — Review 

The  gospel  story  comprises  data 
first  concerning  the  preparation  of  the 
field  of  the  Savior's  work  as  well  as 
of  himself,  secondly  concerning  the 
Savior  at  work,  and  thirdly  concern- 
ing the  Savior's  plan  to  expand  and 
perpetuate  that  work. 

To  the  first  class  of  data  belong  the 
birth  and  ministry  of  John  the  Bap- 
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tist,  and  the  birth,  the  boyhood,  the 
baptism,  and  the  temptation  of  Jesus 
himself.  The  narratives  covering 
these  matters  are  not  only  means  of 
satisfying  a  natural  human  interest 
in  the  human  personality  of  the 
Savior,  but  also  necessary  helps  to  the 
correct  understanding  and  interpre- 
tation of  his  nature,  his  message,  and 
his  mission.  They  link  him  with  the 
world  of  human  life  all  about  him. 
They  show  his  identification  with  man- 
kind to  be  a  real  and  complete  experi- 
ence. They  indicate  that  he  became 
subject  not  only  to  the  law  in  the 
technical  sense  attached  to  the  term 
among  the  Jews,  nor  merely  to  the 
moral  law  as  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  his  Father,  but  to  the  laws  of 
nature  as  well.  "It  behooved  him," 
as  the  author  of  Hebrews  puts  it,  "in 
all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
brethren."  A  Savior  injected  into  the 
order  of  history  pretematurally,  as 
the  early  Gnostic  (Docetic)  heretics 
taught,  could  not  be  a  true  Savior. 

The  historical  and  literary  investi- 
gations of  the  last  few  generations 
have  greatly  enlarged  the  knowledge 
of  men  regarding  the  preparation  of 
the  world  for  Christ.  They  have 
brought  into  view  a  vast  array  of  facts 
of  exactly  the  same  type  and  mean- 
ing as  the  gospel  narratives  of  the 
birth  and  work  of  John  the  Baptist. 
John  was  the  forerunner  of  Jesus. 
But  other  forerunners  had  preceded 
him.  The  language  to  be  used  by 
Jesus  had  been  introduced  among  the 
Jews,  the  political  conditions  to  con- 
front him  and  constitute  a  part  of  his 
problem  had  been  molded,  the  world 
of  thought  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  and 
auxiliary  of  his  ideas  had  grown  up 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
his  coming,  the  knowledge  of  these 
matters  helps  men  to-day  to  affiliate 
Jesus  with  his  environment  and  there- 
fore to  understand  him  all  the  better. 

What  is  true  of  the  preparation  of 
the  field  of  his  labors  is  also  true  of 


the  preparation  of  himself  in  boyhood 
and  through  his  baptism  and  tempta- 
tion. The  gospel  of  Mark  begins  with 
a  bare  mention  in  a  single  sentence 
of  this  preparation.  It  illustrates 
what  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
know  of  the  Savior.  But  the  gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  not  only  fill  the 
gap  left  vacant  by  Mark,  but  they  also 
add  vastly,  yet  not  too  much,  to  om 
understanding  of  Christ  by  prefixing 
accounts  of  his  life  before  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work. 

Regarding  the  parts  of  the  gospel 
story  which  portray  the  Savior  at 
work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing more  than  that  they  show  the 
universality  of  his  interest  and  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  saving  work 
He  ministered  to  the  body  by  healing 
the  diseases  of  men.  He  mingled  with 
the  poor  and  by  sharing  their  pov- 
erty he  instilled  the  conviction  that 
poverty  might  be  made  a  means  of 
good.  He  ministered  to  the  minds  of 
men  by  training  them  to  see  Qod  their 
heavenly  Father  in  the  world  of  na- 
ture about  them  as  well  as  in  the 
events  of  human  history.  His  interest 
as  a  teacher  did  not  lie  in  the  facts 
he  used  as  illustrations,  but  in  the  one 
great  truth  they  illustrated,  namely, 
the  fatherly  love  and  care  of  God. 
Then  Jesus  ministered  to  the  souls  of 
men.  He  preached  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom.  He  persuaded  men  to  ac- 
cept God  as  their  fatherly  Ruler  and 
live  with  other  men  in  the  relation- 
ship of  brotherhood. 

Finally,  the  gospel  story  shows  the 
Savior  as  a  far-seeing  leader  who  had 
a  vision  of  the  world  saved  from  sin 
and  brought  back  to  the  knowledge 
and  fellowship  of  God.  Jesus  realized 
that  this  plan  would  need  the  co- 
operation of  a  group  of  workers.  He 
saw  the  harvest  and  it  was  great 
Called  for  laborers  and  enjoined  upon 
his  disciples  and  helpers  to  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  should 
thrust  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest. 


^S ocial    Chris tiani t )^' 
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THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 

MOTION  PICTURES 


The  Rev.  Obrin  G.  Cooks,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


Dec.  3 — ^The  Complex  Problem 

The  motion-picture  problem  is  slowly  being 
solved  by  those  who  are  closest  to  it,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  American  people.  It 
is  too  complicated  for  the  layman  to  grasp 
sufficiently  to  permit  him  to^  offer  many  help- 
ful suggestions  regarding  details  and 
methods  of  improvement.  He  has  served 
a  useful  purpose  in  speaking  with  increas- 
ing clarity  of  the  kinds  of  pictures  right- 
thinking  theatergoers  want  or  do  not  want. 
His  words  have  had  most  weight  when,  in 
company  with  multitudes  of  his  fellows,  he 
has  indicated  his  disapproval  by  refusing 
to  look  at  a  particular  theater's  offering  of 
vulgar  drama.  This  has  happened  with 
dramas  dealing  with  super-sex  themes,  "vam- 
pire" themes,  over-sensual  society,  and  '^d- 
room"  stuff,  and  also  with  the  yellow  and 
plotless  crime  picture.  As  a  result  of  this 
simple  registration  of  disapproval  at  the  box- 
office  most  of  these  themes  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  evil  things  to  a  hell  of  their 
own,  and  some  of  the  well-known  actresses 
and  actors  have  followed  them. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  indi- 
cated when  we  remember  that  the  picture 
is  made  on  a  national  or  international  scale 
for  adult,  commercial  amusement.  People 
voluntarily  pay  their  way  into  theaters  from 
coast  to  coast  to  see  the  same  picture  simul- 
taneously exhibited.  They  are  designed  for 
all  classes  of  the  public  and  necessarily  seek 
those  greatest  common  denominators  of 
drama  and  humor  to  hold  the  largest  num- 
bers. The  motion-picture  is  quite  different 
from  the  spoken  drama  which  plays  in  one 
city  at  a  time  until  it  has  tested  its  popu- 
larity sufficiently  to  be  duplicated  in  road 
shows.  The  film  is  finished  before  any  audi- 
ence sees  it  and  starts  simultaneously  in 
from   75    to    150   places   in   approximately 
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similar  prints  of  the  master  copy.  More- 
over, in  its  method  of  construction  it  is 
far  more  complex  than  the  stage  play.  Sev- 
eral entirely  distinct  hands  have  a  share 
in  the  making  of  the  picture,  including 
writer,  scenarist,  director,  actor,  titler,  critic, 
reviewer  or  censor,  advertising  agent,  and 
exhibitor. 

Each  may  have  some  modification  in  the 
strip  of  celluloid  which  superficially  or  fun- 
damentally modifies  the  thought  and  plot  of 
the   original  writer. 

The  values  of  pictures  are  far  from  uni- 
form. It  is  customary  to  make  an  outlay 
of  $40,000  to  $50,000  for  an  ordinary  photo- 
play of  five  reels.  This  cost  may  mount 
up  to  $250,000  for  other  stories  of  similar 
length  or  possibly  seven  reels.  The  drama, 
when  put  into  circulation,  may  bring  in 
little  or  no  more  than  the  more  cheaply 
constructed  film.  These  figures  are  the 
original  costs  "on  the  lot"  or  in  the  studio, 
for  the  negative  from  which  many  positives 
are  made.  They  include  salaries,  scenery, 
rental  of  'locations,"  costumes,  overhead,  etc. 
By  far  the  larger  expense  comes  when  the 
picture  is  put  into  circulation.  Then  are 
to  be  figured  '^exchange"  and  central  office 
charges,  advertising,  publicity  in  trade  and 
other  papers,  sales  expenses,  etc.  Probably 
the  most  expensive  department  of  the 
motion-picture  business  is  that  concerned 
vnth  distribution  of  films  to  the  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country.  This  fact 
explains  several  things  little  understood  by 
the  public 

Since  every  picture  circulates  in  a  ter- 
ritory  of  approximately  200  miles  in  radius, 
there  is  required,  for  the  United  States, 
for  the  pictures  of  a  given  motion-picture 
concern  about  thirty-five  separate  offices, 
each    fully   equipped    with    staff,    fireproof 
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vaults,  film  copies,  and  shipping  facilities. 
Pictures  are  shot  back  and  forth  from  dis- 
tributor to  exhibitor  by  fast  express.  The 
public,  through  the  exhibitor,  must  paj  these 
original  and  superimposed  costs  as  well  as 
bring  a  profit  all  along  the  line.  The  risks 
on  individual  pictures  are  enormous.  About 
one  in  three  proves  to  be  sufiieientlj  attrac- 
tive to  the  playgoing  public  to  bring  in 
much   over   costs. 

The  producer,  therefore,  is  intensely  in- 
terested from  a  monetary  standpoint  in 
learning  exactly  what  the  play  going  public 
wants  in  the  way  of  amusement.  This  de- 
sire to  make  the  picture  which  will  un- 
questionably earn  much  money  explains  the 
phenomenon  of  a  succession  of  screen  dramas 
dealing  with  the  same  general  theme.  One 
has  been  made  which  has  been  wonderfully 
successful   financially  and   a  dozen   follow. 

In  the  great  expense  of  distribution  is  to 
be  found  the  reason  for  the  small  number  of 
agencies  making  and  distributing  pictures 
for  the  churches  and  other  groups  of  non- 
theatrical  users.  They  do  not  find  enough 
renters  or  receive  enough  rental  money  in 
a  given  exchange  territory  to  make  it  proGt- 
able  for  them  to  make  new  and  fine  films. 
Even  in  the  most  populous  centers  most  of 
these  non. theatrical  renters  are  hard  put  to 
it  to  make  a  living.  Many  of  them  act  as 
middlemen  for  pictures  they  do  not  own 
or  which  are  old  and  discarded  by  the  com- 
mercial agencies.  The  churches  want  pic- 
tures of  the  highest  possible  grade,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  to  make 
them,  to  purchase  them,  to  rent  them,  or  to 
handle  them  on  a  cooperative  basis.  More- 
over, because  of  other  reasons,  chief  of  which 
are  lack  of  vision  and  conservatism,  the 
Church  has  allowed  this  powerful  educa- 
tional and  inspirational  medium  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  professional  showmen  of  a  new 
type. 

Steadily  the  photoplay  has  advanced  in 
the  hands  of  business  men.  Technically  it 
is  more  connected  in  its  dramatic  construc- 
tion, better  photographed,  more  artistic  in 
color  and  atmospheric  effects,  better  staged, 
more  cleverly  and  subtly  acted,  less  obvious 
and  less  brazen  in  appeal.  Its  makers  have 
found  that  the  mentality  of  the  ordinary 
person  seeking  entertainment  in  the  United 
States  is  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years 
and,  without  blazoning  abroad  the  fact,  they 
have  deliberately  set  themselves  to  exploit 


it.  They  have  searched  the  world  for  back- 
grounds and  have  given  us  sea,  mountain, 
shore,  plain,  forests,  northern  snows,  and 
out-of-the-way  bits  of  artistic  profusion  and 
beautiful  detail.  Less  can  be  said  regarding 
the  improvement  in  the  story.  This,  after 
all,  is  the  essential  of  the  drama,  whether 
spoken  or  silent.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
picture-makers  to  say  that  they  have  tried 
many  expensive  experiments  to  enlist  the 
public  in  support  of  the  dramas  reqairiag 
more  mentality  to  appreciate.  The  losses 
on  most  of  such  stories  have  been  sicken- 
ing and  have  discouraged  all  but  the  more 
idealistic  and  wealthy  individuals  and  eor- 
porations. 

Among  the  studies  which  must  be  made 
concerning  the  motion-picture  before  any 
final  judgment, is  given  is  one  of  the  real 
wishes  and  wants  of  the  American  people, 
when  they  go  out  to  be  amused.  Far  too 
often  those  who  debate  this  subject  '^pooh 
pooh"  any  statements  made  along  this  line 
by  sincere  and  shrewd  students  within  the 
motion-picture  business,  who  are  staking 
fortunes  on  their  investigations  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  men  and,  especially,  the  women 
who  attend  the  theaters.  They  are  tired  of 
the  mushy  twaddle  they  have  to  make  and 
sell  to  the  public,  and  would  welcome,  with 
grins  and  whoops,  a  new  and  finer  tyx>e  of 
picture. 


Dec.  10 — Young  People  and  Motion 

Pictures 

The  screen  draws  all  classes  and  ages. 
Among  them,  the  group  most  attracted  by 
the  action,  color,  romance,  and  thrill  of  the 
picture  is  composed  of  the  young  people 
of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty.  It  is  their  adoption  of  the 
picture  as  a  means  of  using  leisure  time 
and  finding  enjoyment  that  has  caused 
thoughtful  adults  to  demand  that  some  modi- 
fication of  themes  and  treatment  be  made 
of  the  film  dramas.  This  demand  has  usual- 
ly taken  the  form  of  some  kind  of  censor- 
ship. Every  right-thinking  person  will  sup- 
port the  movement  for  the  protection  of 
the  youth  if  he  is  sure  that  harm  is  being 
done,  and  skilled  leaders  come  forward  with 
a  method  which  will  accomplish  the  results 
aimed  at.  The  report  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil is  the  latest  authoritative  declaration 
which    declares    that    politically    appointed 
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Stat«  cenaori  have  not  and  can  not  protoot 
the  youth  of  the  varioui  States. 

It  would  appear  that  far  more  serious 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  influences  af- 
fecting this  age-group  than  has  jet  been 
given.  A  surprizing  difference  of  opinion 
among  experts  has  been  found.  80  far  as 
discovered^  the  romantic,  emotional,  society 
and  love  drama  is  of  little  interest  to  the 
average  boy  but  abnormally  appealing  to 
the  typical  girl.  The  indifference  to  this 
form  of  story,  dealing  with  sex,  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
Western,  frontier,  detective,  and  sea  stories 
deserves  serious  thought  by  workers  with 
youth. 

The  motion-picture  lure,  as  it  affects  boys 
and  girls,  is  wrapped  up  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  leisure  time  on  the  part 
of  the  young  people.  In  most  cases,  the 
parents  of  the  country  have  allowed  their 
children  to  go  to  the  picture  theater  be- 
cause it  was  cheap.  They  have  inquired 
little  into  the  influence  of  the  drama,  de- 
signed for  adults,  on  their  young  people. 
The  boys  and  girls  also  have  a  glut  of  maga- 
zines,  novels,  autos,  dress,  dancing,  jazz 
music,  meals  in  public  places,  money  to 
spend,  and  parties,  with  a  minimum  of  over, 
sight,  work,  responsibility,  home  pleasures, 
and  association  with  parents  in  friendly 
ways.  Few  pictures  would  do  them  anything 
but  good,  if  they  were  picked  by  father 
or  mother  and  seen  with  them.  Of  the 
many  things  thrown  in  the  way  of  boys 
and  girls  there  are  few  which  cause  less 
harm  than  the  motion-picture.  All  such 
absorbing  pleasures  contain  more  than  a 
little  moral  dynamite  I 

Now,  just  what  are  the  movies,  which  are 
holding  our  young  people  enthralled  f  They 
are  conventional  stories,  presented  on  the 
theater  screen,  of  the  glamour  of  quick  suc- 
cess, physical  <^rm,  heroism,  adventure, 
beautiful  women,  easy  money,  much  love; 
business,  love,  marriage  and  home  stories. 
They  introduce  dress,  rich  background,  pub- 
lic places,  superabundant  pleasure,  sex  ap- 
peal, and  emotional  touches.  They  usually 
contain  the  hero  and  heroine,  the  villain, 
the  innocent  party,  the  general  public,  and 
possibly  the  actor  furnishing  the  humor. 
Almost  without  exception  the  moral  is  con- 
ventional and — sugary!  They  contain  a 
maximum  of  action  and  a  minimum  of  ad- 
vice.   The  aim  of  most  is  to  intersperse  as 


many  thrilling  situations  as  possible  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  dialog. 

All  of  these  elements  and  many  others 
not  mentioned  may  be  perfectly  satisfactory^ 
as  a  steady  diet,  for  mature  men  and  women, 
for  whom  they  have  been  constructed;  but 
they  are  not  all  right  for  the  growing 
young  person.  Knowledge  of  'life"  should 
come  normally,  slowly,  wholesomely  to  young 
boys  and  girls.  They  are  no  more  fitted  to 
absorb  the  whole  motion  bill  of  fare  than 
they  are  ready  to  be  thrown  against  emo- 
tional avalanches.  Wisdom  cries  aloud  in 
the  streets  to-day,  'If  you  intend  to  per- 
mit your  young  people  to  go  regularly  to 
the  theater,  be  near  enough  to  them  to  dis- 
cuss the  life  questions  presented  and  keep 
the  lads  and  lasses  seeing  life  whole  and 
seeing  it  fine."  The  thoughtful  parent  will 
find  in  the  motion-picture  the  natural  in- 
troduction to  many  questions  which  must 
be  discussed,  if  boys  and  girls  are  to  go 
out  into  life  properly  equipped. 

Social  workers  are  recognizing  generally 
over  the  country,  that  there  are  many  whole- 
some influences  operating  as  a  result  of  the 
picture  and  the  theater.  They  draw  more 
youth  of  working  age  off  the  streets, 
throughout  the  year,  in  the  evenings,  than 
any  three  other  forms  of  amusement.  They 
are  held  inside,  in  company  with  other  peo- 
ple, without  feeling  any  restraints.  The 
pictures  give  to  almost  every  lively  boy 
and  girl  the  emotional  thrill  for  which  he 
and  she  are  craving,  after  the  monotonous 
work  of  the  ordinary  day;  and  they  give  it 
in  a  form  which  is  not  anti-social  and  which 
is  followed  by  normal  emotions  before  leav- 
ing  the  theater.  This  impersonal  thrill  is 
infinitely  better  than  those  coming  to  boya 
and  girls  alone  together  on  the  dark  cor- 
ners and  in  the  parks.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  workers,  they  can  find 
steady,  wholesome  amusement  near  at  hand, 
for  a  cost  which  is  not  prohibitive.  It  may 
contain  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  edu- 
cation; but  it  contains  sufficient  to  make 
working  people  turn  more  and  more  to  the 
library,  the  newspaper,  and  the  magazine. 
Such  are  the  findings  of  social  workers  re- 
garding the  infiuence  of  pictures  on  the 
working-class  young  people. 

For  those  of  families  where  there  is 
greater  leisure,  it  may  be  well  for  parents 
to  ask  and  answer  the  following  questions: 
''Will  you  think  hard  and  give  your  young 
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people  fine,  simple  and  inspiring  pleasures  f' 
''Will  you  give  them  the  facts  of  life  they 
crave  to  know,  in  the  fashion  that  only  a 
parent  knows  f"  ''Will  you  pick  and  choose 
the  pictures  to  be  seen!"  "Will  you  help 
to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  regular, 
selected  motion-picture  entertainments  for 
all  the  young  people  of  your  townf'  If  you 
will  pool  your  interest  with  other  thought- 
ful parents  of  town,  the  motion -picture  prob- 
lem, as  it  affects  boys  and  girls  will  have 
been  solved;  just  as  the  library  problem 
was  solved  by  the  introduction  of  the  chil- 
dren's department. 


Dec.  17 — Regulation  of  Motion 

Pictures 

The  motion-picture  captured  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  attention  of  the  common  peo- 
ple of  America  some  twenty  years  ago.  They 
began  to  change  their  habits  of  using  leisure 
time.  The  leaders  of  society  discovered 
that  a  new  form  of  family  amusement 
had  been  evolved  which  contained  elements 
more  exciting  than  a  horse-race,  more 
gripping  than  the  "ten,  twenty,  and  thirty" 
melodrama,  and  as  inexpensive  as  a  trolley 
fare.  It  was  as  lurid,  yellow,  and  blood- 
curdling as  human  ingenuity  could  make  it. 

When  the  theaters  began  to  dot  the  coun- 
try like  grocery  stores,  and  to  draw  every 
member  of  the  families  of  the  working  peo- 
ple, including  the  baby,  then  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  movies  needed  regulation  of 
a  radical  kind.  And  it  did!  It  was  such 
a  gold  mine  for  its  exploiters  that  all  kinds 
of  business  men,  junk-dealers,  showmen,  pea- 
nut venders,  and  gamblers  set  themselves 
to  make  and  exhibit  pictures.  The  wonder 
was  that  the  decent  people  did  not  turn 
against  it  as  they  turn  from  the  circus  side- 
shows after  being  cheated  a  few  times.  They 
did  demand  that  the  gruesome,  lurid,  sicken- 
ing, disgusting,  sensual  elements  be  taken 
out,  but  that  the  thrilling  be  retained. 

One  group  of  motion-picture  critics  de- 
manded that  the  censoring  be  put,  forth- 
with, into  the  hands  of  state  boards,  politi- 
cally appointed,  and  instructed  by  law  as  to 
what  should  be  eliminated  or  modified  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
other  group  was  satisfied  that  the  problem 
was  so  subtle  and  dipped  so  far  into  the 
realm  of  ethics  that  they  could  accomplish 
more  by  independent  but  intimate  friendly 


cooperation  with  the  makers  of  pictures  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  consuming  public  on 
the  other.  They  determined  to  gather  the 
definite  judgments  of  the  adult  jmblie  and 
apply  them  to  pictures  at  the  time  when 
they  were  made  by  the  manufacturers.  This 
required  agreements  with  the  makers,  a  large 
corps  of  volunteer  workers  to  oymiTi^  pie. 
tures,  and^  most  important  of  all,  the  prob- 
able misunderstanding  of  motives  by  those 
who  wanted  the  impossible  accomf>liahed. 

""in  some  five  States,  namely,  Ohio,  Kan- 
sas, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  York, 
the  Boards  were  authorised  by  law  and  went 
to  work.  They  have  had  plenty  of  time  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  accomplish  re- 
sults; and  in  all  cases  have  shown  that  the 
children  could  under  no  interpretation  of  the 
law  be  protected.  They  have  construed  the 
terms  of  the  law,  as  public  opinion  has 
forced  them  to  do,  in  terms  of  the  demands 
of  the  more  populous  centers,  the  great  cities, 
where  interest  in  amusements  has  always 
been  cosmopolitan  and  extremely  tolerant. 
They,  moreover,  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
cutting  or  making  a  large  number  of  elimina- 
tions to  demonstrate  their  necessity  as  pub- 
lic agents.  Many  times,  they  have  partially 
or  completely  destroyed  the  continuity  of 
the  drama,  with  no  thought  of  dramatic 
requirements.  They  have  found  that  the 
demands  of  the  smaller  city  and  the  town 
were  radically  different  from  those  of  the 
metropolis.  This  has  involved  them  in  a 
criticism  of  themselves  they  were  utterly  un- 
able to  meet.  Equally,  they  have  discov- 
ered that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  tastes 
on  the  subject  of  amusements,  both  inside 
their  Boards  and  among  the  more  responsi- 
ble citizens  of  the  State.  Their  attitude 
of  regarding  all  pictures  guilty  until  ex- 
amined and  found  to  be  innocent,  with  the 
accompanying  charges  for  censoring,  has 
caused  constant  irritation  among  the  owners 
of  the  pictures.  This  has  caused,  in  turn, 
all  kinds  of  efforts  to  punish  them  political- 
ly; and  on  their  part  a  liberality  in  passing 
pictures  which  has  sometimes  been  caUed 
favoritism.  The  other  States,,  which  have 
investigated  the  workings  of  such  long- 
established  Boards,  have  been  slow  to  under- 
take a  work  which  appears  to  be  a  sword  which 
easily  may  cut  the  hands  which  wield  it. 

The  other  group,  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Review,  has  proceeded  since 
1909  on  the  theory  stated  above,  namely,  of 
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eooperative  review  and  editiiig  of  all  dra- 
matie  films.  The  bare  expenses  of  maintain- 
ing a  skilled  staif^  an  office,  and  agencies 
for  reaching  the  public  have  been  met  by 
a  tax  levied  on  each  reel  of  film  submitted 
for  review  bj  the  owners.  Decisions  have 
been  rendered  by  the  volunteers  who  gather 
daily  in  the  offices  of  the  producing  com- 
panies, and  by  agreement  their  action  is 
finaL  This  understanding  has  been  adopted 
by  the  companies  as  a  straight  business  pol- 
icy. They  prefer  to  have  the  work  done 
cooperatively,  at  one  time,  in  one  place,  by 
volunteers,  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
with  due  recognition  of  story  continuity  as 
well  as  property  values  than  by  the  method 
described  above. 

The  owners  and  distributors  of  pictures 
are  far  from  satisfied  with  any  form  of  ex- 
ternal dictation  as  to  their  product.  They 
know,  however,  the  nitroglycerin  tucked 
away  in  some  of  their  dramas;  and  now 
know  the  way  wrath  descends  not  upon  the 
guilty  head  of  the  offender  but  upon  the 
entire  group.  They  must  either  give  abso- 
lute guaranties  that  they  can  keep  their 
entire  house  in  order;  accept  meekly  the 
rulings  of  State  Boards;  continue  the  rela- 
tionships now  existing  with  the  National 
Board  of  Beview;  or  make  some  radical 
change  in  their  way  of  doing  business  such 
as  the  production  and  exhibition  of  pictures 
on  a  national  scale  for  young  people.  This 
would  be  followed  quickly  and  logically  by 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  attendance  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  regular  adult  theater. 

These  horns  of  a  dilemma  on  which  they 
must  sit  have  prompted  the  producers,  first, 
to  issue  in  1921  a  set  of  some  thirteen  state- 
ments referring  to  certain  kinds  of  pictures 
they  would  insist  should  no  longer  be  made, 
then  to  call  upon  Mr.  Will  Hays,  late  secre- 
tary of  the  Post-office  Department,  to  act 
as  director  of  an  association  of  producers. 
They  informed  the  public  they  would  give 
to  Mr.  Hays  almost  absolute  authority  to 
make  and  keep  the  motion-picture  screen 
dean.  This  group  with  Mr.  Hays  at  its 
head  can  do  many  things  in  the  studios  of 
the  cooperating  companies  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  product.  It  can  perform  many 
valuable  kinds  of  service  for  the  Church,  for 
the  school,  for  industry,  and  for  the  farmer 
in  the  shape  of  the  larger  production  and 
more  wide-spread  distribution  of  the  non- 


dramatic  film,  containing  education  in  cor- 
rect and  entertaining  forms.  It  can  not, 
however,  restrain  competing  companies,  nor 
can  it  convince  the  public  that  the  inter- 
ested parties  can  put  as  effective  restraints 
on  this  kind  of  emotional  product  as  other 
disinterested  parties.  Every  churchman 
should  give  support  to  Mr.  Hays  in  his 
undertaking. 

The  difficulties  of  a  satisfactory  regula- 
tion of  photoplays  may  well  be  considered. 
The  judgments  of  people  on  questions  of 
taste  and  ethics  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  people.  The  small  community  has  a  com- 
munity judgment  on  conduct  and  morals 
which  is  both  different  from  that  of  the 
large  city  and  that  of  the  town  of  the  same 
size  in  another  part  of  the  country.  The 
person  who  has  lived  much  has  invariably 
a  more  tolerant  opinion  than  the  innocent 
and  the  ignorant.  The  points  of  view  of 
the  adult  and  the  youth  can  never  be  the 
same,  since  one  has  lived  through  experi- 
ences and  the  other  is  simply  dreaming  about 
them.  Motion-pictures  are  mi^de  for  adult 
amusement.  They  circulate  freely  from  the 
largest  cities  to  the  smallest  villages  in 
the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  They 
are  seen  by  cultured  and  ignorant,  by  chil- 
dren and  the  mature. 

The  humble  exhibitor  in  any  town  has 
learned  this  lesson  far  better  than  the  most 
rabid  reformer.  He  knows  that  he  must 
modify  his  selections  for  his  town  and  he 
does  it  constantly.  The  most  persistent, 
effective,  shrewd,  and  quiet  censor  or  critic 
the  motion-picture  has  is  the  man  who  wants 
to  keep  his  neighborhood  people  coming  to 
his  house.  He  does  his  work  in  the  follow- 
ing ways:  He  carefully  considers  the  kinds 
of  pictures  made  by  several  companies  and 
makes  a  selection  in  the  light  of  his  clien- 
tele. He  reads  the  trade  papers  and  the 
opinions  of  other  exhibitors.  He  sometimes 
goes  to  headquarters  and  examines  the  film 
for  himself.  He  runs  it  through,  when  it 
arrives  by  express,  at  his  theatre  and  takes 
out  some  incident  he  is  afraid  will  prove 
offensive  to  his  patrons.  Then,  finally,  when 
the  picture  has  been  run,  he  forcefully  in- 
forms his  distributor  whether  or  not  he 
wants  any  more  of  a  similar  character. 

The  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Board  of  Censors  of  Motion-pictures 
has  been  canvassed  by  various  national 
groups,  including  churchmen,  women's  dubs, 
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oducatorS)  and  social  agencies.  It  has  also 
been  well  pondered  by  political  leaders  in 
Washington.  Thought  is  turning  to  another 
method  of  handling  the  public  exhibition  of 
pictures.  This  lifts  the  question  out  of  the 
field  of  censorship  and  into  that  of  selection. 

In  all  this  discussion  of  proper  wajs  of 
handling  pictures  and  their  exhibitions  it 
will  be  noted  that  every  one  recognizes  that 
the  ordinary  photoplay  is  not  designed  for 
young  boys  and  girls.  They  are  equally 
certain  that  no  form  of  regulation  has  ap- 
peared, either  statutory  or  voluntary,  either 
managed  by  the  industry  or  by  the  public, 
which  does  much  for  the  group  needing  the 
protection. 

Evidently  some  other  form  of  approach 
and  treatment  is  needed.  While  the  method 
of  selection  is  only  a  partial  solution,  it  is  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  is  en- 
tirely a  community  question. 


Dec.  24 — Church  Use  of  Motion 

Pictures 

The  picture  is  an  ideal  way  to  teach  relig- 
ious and  ethical  truths.  It  has  infinite  possi- 
bilities.  It  has  already  recorded  many  de- 
sirable facts  about  mission  countries,  Bible 
lands,  science,  art,  etc  Some  excellent  film 
dramas  have  been  made  for  the  use  of 
churches.  A  number  of  churches  have  pic- 
ture projectors  and  are  using  films — ^when 
they  can  get  them.  All  these  things  are 
true.  They  do'  not  mean,  however,  that 
every  church  in  this  broad  land  can  obtain 
satisfactory  service  and  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  rental. 

Always  the  ministers  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  film  has  been  developed  for  com- 
mercial entertainment.  As  the  years  have 
passed  large  investments  have  been  made  in 
theater  buildings  by  the  exhibitors.  They 
are  the  regular  patrons  of  the  distributors 
of  motion  pictures — ^those  men  who  have 
figured  to  a  nicety  the  profits  of  service  and 
rental.  They  are  all  based  on  the  theater 
demand  for  many  pictures  of  a  common- 
place, dramatic  type.  The  exhibitors  do  not 
want  the  ''exchanges"  to  rent  any  large 
number  of  pictures  to  the  churches  for  use, 
either  in  competing  meetings  where  a  charge 
is  made  or  for  strictly  ethical  purposes. 
The  "exchange"  men  know  they  must 
please  their  regular  clients.  So  they  fur- 
nish nothing  but  fair  words  to  the  church- 


man who  tries  to  put  in  a  modest  order. 
This  rule  is  broken  over  in  just  enough  eases 
throughout  the  country  to  permit  a  fair 
number  of  ministers  in  the  larger  cities  to 
declare  that  they  are  obtaining  regular, 
long-sustained,  and  satisfactory  service  from 
the  ''commercial"  distributors.  There  are 
also  a  few  big  national  firms  which  are  will- 
ing to  fight  the  exhibitors  in  this  respect. 

Some  producers  have  learned,  as  have  the 
distributors,  that  there  is  no  agreement 
among  the  churches  as  to  what  is  a  desir- 
able film  story.  There  is  a  well-supported 
theory  among  sincere  makers  of  pictures  that 
yoQ  antagonize  more  friends  than  you  make 
by  producing  any  kind  of  a  religious  film  for 
Protestant  America.  They  also  tell  you  that 
the  churches,  except  a  negligible  few,  are 
unbusinesslike,  slow  pay,  niggardly  in 
haggling  for  special  prices,  and  very  widely 
scattered  geographically.  So  they  try  to 
keep  the  friendship  of  churchmen  without 
attempting  to  make  religious  or  propaganda 
films,  and  with  a  minimum  of  rentals. 

This  throws  the  work  of  supplying  the 
churches  upon  non-commercial  agencies, 
film  brokers,  and — strangely  enough — ^friend- 
ly local  exhibitors.  The  two  first  have  been 
successful  in  the  regions  of  great  popula- 
tions, like  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
and  Boston.  The  reason  is  clear.  The  de- 
mand for  service  at  decent  rental  rates  is 
such  that  they  can  keep  their  pictures  in 
circulation,  and  can  make  enough  to  buy  or 
produce  more.  One  or  two  such  firms,  like 
the  Educational  Film  Corporation,  have  defi- 
nitely turned  from  the  non-commercial  trade 
to  make  the  same  kind  of  film  for  the 
theaters.  They  find,  now,  a  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  permit  them  to  do  more  and  finer 
things  than  under  their  original  plan  of 
supplying  the  churches. 

The  churches  could  be  supplied  generally 
from  the  film  agencies  if  they  abandoned  the 
thought  of  competition  with  the  theaters 
through  admission  charges.  They  can  come 
to  an  understanding  of  the  true  costs  of 
rental  and  obtain  films  in  large  numbers 
from  the  non-theatrical  agencies.  They  can 
develop  renting  agencies  of  their  own  on  a 
denominational  or  union  basis  which  may  be 
financed  to  make  the  kinds  of  photoplays 
and  educational  subjects  desired.  Or  they 
can  work  with  the  commercial  exhibitors  in 
their  various  communities  to  have  them  ob- 
tain, occasionally,  programs  satisfactory  to 
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the  church  people.  They  can  not  hope  to 
rent  generally  the  best  types  of  pictures 
for  profit  from  the  exchanges  which  draw 
their  profit  from  the  motion-picture  theaters. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  present  sup- 
ply of  vast  numbers  of  splendid  dramatic 
subjects  with  high  ethical  content.  They 
are  being  made  in  every  studio  of  the 
country.  The  person  living  in  any  city  or 
town  does  not  realize  this,  because  he  sees 
only  a  few  of  those  made  by  many  com- 
panies. Moreover,  the  exhibitor  may  not 
be  renting  those  which  belong  to  this  class. 
The  National  Committee  for  Better  Films, 
in  New  York  City,  makes  it  its  business  to 
review  and  select  pictures  from  the  entire 
supply  examined  daily  by  the  National 
Board  of  Beview.  Each  year  it  has  indi- 
cated some  scores  which  are  suitable  for 
Sunday  use.  It  segregates  the  titles  of 
about  250  dramas  as  satisfactory  for  week- 
day entertainments  in  church  houses.  More- 
over, it  publishes  a  list  of  about  800  titles 
yearly  of  dramas,  comedies,  educationals, 
and  magazine  reels  which  are  unusually  good 
for  selected  family  entertainments. 

The  constant  effort  of  the  producer  of  film 
dramas  is  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  preach- 
ing, propaganda,  or  advice.  He  claims  that 
the  action  and  the  logical  flow  of  the  story 
must  make  individuals  attracted  or  repellent. 
He  has  found  that  the  method  of  indirection, 
through  thrilling  and  dramatic  incidents,  is 
far  more  efTective  than  any  kind  of  preach- 
ing. So  he  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  theaters 
to  be  drawn  from  their  peculiar  function  of 
amusement. 

While  a  few  pictures  have  been  made,  like 
"From  the  Manger  to  the  Cross,"  "The 
Stream  of  Life,"  "The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  "Over  the  HiU,"  and  "The  Life  of 
the  Savior,"  which  have  made  money,  they 
are  few  and  far  between.  There  is  now  a 
series  of  Old  Testament  two-reel  subjects 
being  produced  which  are  fairly  good  from 
the  standpoints  of  history  and  interest. 
These  may  make  enough  for  their  producers 
to  warrant  their  completion;  but  it  will  not 
be  done  without  arranging  for  their  release 
in  the  commercial  theaters  as  contrasts  to 
the  dramatic  entertainment  (as  what  is 
known  as  ^'fillers"). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  produc- 
tion of  dramas  which  are  frankly  ethical 
require  different  actors,  technique,  directors, 
and  sales  methods.     The  elements  entering 


into  the  production  of  such  pictures  are  in- 
finitely more  complex  than  those  in  the  ordi- 
nary drama.  The  church  people  can  not 
make  them  alone.  They  lack  technique  and 
sense  of  entertainment  values.  The  show- 
man can  seldom  make  them;  for  he  lacks 
vision,  earnestness^  and  fundamental  sin- 
cerity. In  some  way  the  two  must  be 
brought  together  to  pool  their  talents,  if 
fine  pictures  in  large  numbers  are  to  be 
made  for  the  churches. 

The  most  expensive  part  of  the  motion- 
picture  business  is  that  of  distribution.  The 
best  film  in  the  world  will  fail  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  production  if  it  can  not  be  rented 
constantly  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
centers  of  the  country.  Many  pictures  have 
been  bought  for  small  amounts  because  their 
owners  had  no  way  of  renting  them.  They 
have  then  brought  fortunes  to  their  new 
owners  who  had  exchange  facilities.  The 
churches  need  pictures.  They  must  have 
them.  But  they  will  never  have  them  for 
regular  programs  until  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand for  individual  films  to  warrant  the 
maintenance  of  a  nation-wide  system  of 
exchanges.  The  most  ambitious  and  pro- 
gressive of  the  church  film  agencies,  namely. 
The  International  Church  Film  Corporation, 
has  learned  that  demand  must  be  wide- 
spread if  business  is  to  prosper. 


Dec.  31 — ^What  Our  Town  Can  Do 
for  Better  Motion  Pictures 

You  can  have  the  finer  kinds  of  motion- 
pictures  in  your  town.  Whatever  the  size 
or  location,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them. 

But,  you  ask,  what  are  "better  pictures"! 
"Gk>od"  pictures  are  sincere  and  interesting 
studies  of  wholesome  phases  of  life.  They 
depict  the  joy  of  life  and  inspire  us  to 
seek  a  part  of  it.  Some  of  them  are  set  in 
an  out-of-doors  atmosphere  and  bring  us 
the  freedom  and  cleanliness  of  the  hills,  the 
woods,  and  the  plains.  They  carry  us  into 
the  midst  of  adventure,  with  its  color,  dan- 
ger, and  heroism.  Others  center  around  the 
simple  routine  of  the  home,  bringing  respect 
for  womankind  and  the  paramount  value  of 
family  life.  They  present  human  and  rol- 
licking fun.  Sometimes  they  are  simply 
ridiculous.  Besides  these  and  more  dramatic 
subjects  with  their  color,  thrill,  and  strug- 
gle, are  pictures  of  travel,  of  nature,  and 
of  science,  coupled  with  the  news  of  the  day. 
All  these  and  more  can  be  brought  to  your 
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town  if  yon  want  them  and  will  support 
them  on  a  town  or  eommunitj  basis. 

Last  April  the  Southeastern  Conference 
for  Better  Films  was  called  by  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  formulate  con- 
crete ideas  for  the  wholesome,  playgoing 
public  of  six  States.  Together,  they  formu- 
lated certain  conclusions.  Among  them  were 
the  following: 

1.  A  real  cooperation  of  the  public,  the 
exhibitor,  and  the  exchange  is  possible  in 
motion-picture  exhibitions.  Vision  is  re- 
quired of  each.  We  are  resolved  to  work 
together. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  those  attending 
the  larger,  downtown  theaters,  the  audiences 
of  town,  village,  and  neighborhood  houses 
want,  principally,  "faiiiily"  pictures. 

3.  Thoroughly  representative  and  tolerant 
better  film  committees  are  helpful  in  develop- 
ing support  for  better  pictures;  but  the 
exhibitor  is  the  expert  and  is  in  control. 

4.  We  recommend  that  monthly  photoplay 
guides  and  other  definite  information  about 
pictures  be  placed  before  the  public  in  ad- 
vance in  newspapers,  also  in  schools,  li- 
braries, clubs,  etc.  The  facts  should  be 
given  the  public  so  that  they  can  decide  in- 
telligently. 

5.  It  is  questionable  to  show  pictures  regu- 
larly to  little  children.  The  audience  de- 
serving the  most  attention  is  that  composed 
of  the  adolescent  group  between  16  and  11 
years.  Where  possible,  this  group  should 
have  special  performances. 

6.  In  all  communities,  down  to  the  vil- 
lage, it  is  possible  to  have  "family  nights" 
in  the  theaters.  In  the  smaller  towns  it  may 
be  necessary  to  hold  these  from  week  to 
week  on  different  nights  because  of  business 
contracts. 

7.  Adult  performances  should  be  shown 
to  adults  without  any  criticism  expressed  or 
implied. 

9.  There  is  a  well-defined  place  for  non- 
theatrical  pictures  which  must  be  met.  This 
applies  also  to  films  having  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  inspirational  values.  The  ex- 
hibitor should  be  given  every  chance  to  pre- 
sent these.  If  he  will  not  or  can  not,  other 
agencies  should  undertake  it  and  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  exchanges  in  obtaining 
regular,  satisfactory  service. 


10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  principle  of 
"selection — not  censorship"  is  the  practical 
solution  for  most  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  public  in  connection  with  motion-pieture 
entertainment. 

The  Cleveland  Cinema  Club  held  a  state 
convention  in  October  where  the  same  gen- 
eral plans  were  discussed.  They  have  been 
in  operation  in  that  city  for  some  years.  An 
association  has  been  formed  for  this  kind 
of  work  on  a  state-wide  basis  in  California. 
The  Indiana  Endorsers  of  Photoplays  have 
performed  a  similar  service  for  three  or  four 
years  in  the  capital  and  in  a  number  of 
towns  and  cities.  In  each  case  the  aim  is 
to  select  pictures  and  have  them  fully  sap- 
ported  by  enthusiastic  audiences.  Little  is 
done  to  condemn  or  otherwise  notiee  the 
poorly  done,  inartistic,  and  vulgar  picture. 
This  policy  is  reaching  back  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  films  and  greater  effort  is  being 
made  to  put  out  pictures  which  will  bring 
entertainment  "without  regrets." 

Here,  Mr.  Hays  will  perform  a  great  ser- 
vice. He  is  passing  on  to  the  producers  the 
unquestioned  desires  of  the  playgoing  pub- 
lic for  family  pictures.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  echo  his  warning  to  the  public  Pictures 
have  a  life  of  from  a  year  to  two  years  and 
a  half.  Some  made  many  months  ago  are 
now  appearing  in  certain  towns.  Those 
made  since  the  first  of  January,  1921,  may 
fairly  be  said  to  reflect  the  newer  point  of 
view  demonstrated  when  Mr.  Haya  was 
called  from  Washington  to  raiae  the  stand- 
ards of  the  entire  motion-picture  industry. 

It  is  suggested,  then,  that  the  question  be 
regarded  as  a  community  question.  Second, 
that  it  be  discussed  fully  by  representative 
citizens,  among  whom  will  be  included  the 
theater  owner.  Third,  that  the  motion- 
picture  be  regarded  as  a  family  entertain- 
ment. Fourth,  that  the  entertainment  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  be  recognized  as  different 
from  those  of  adults  and  met  by  special 
performances.  Fifth,  that  better  film  com- 
mittees  be  formed  to  arouse  wide-spread 
public  support  of  better  pictures,  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  theater  owner  in  mAlrfTig 
finer  |>ictures  pay  at  the  box-office.  Sixth, 
that  encouragement  be  given  to  the  wider 
use  of  films  for  popular  education;  includ- 
ing travel,  industry,  science,  history,  and 
ethics. 
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Take  heed  and  keep  yourselves  from  covet- 
ousness:  for  a  man's  life  consist eih  not 
in  the  ahwndanee  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth. — Luke  12:15. 
Lay  not  «p  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  consume,  and 
where  thieves  break  through  and  steal; 
hut  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
consume,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal;  for  where  thy  treasure 
is,  there  wUl  thy  heart  be,  also. — ^Matt. 
6:19-21. 

If  there  ib  kinship  between  sin  and  human 
want,  we  should  expect  that  the  code  of  the 
Mediator  would  contain  some  very  definite 
instruction  concerning  getting  and  using 
money.  The  love  of  money  being  the  root 
of  all  evil,  we  should  expect  that  any  plan 
for  the  eradication  of  evil  would  deal  with 
its  root.  Bemembering  the  circumstances 
under  which  Jesus  taught — the  intense  reign 
of  covetousness  in  high  life,  the  Hebrew 
belief  that  riches  are  an  evidence  of  God's 
favor,  and  the  unscrupulous  methods  that 
were  used  to  secure  them — we  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  his  denunciation  of  some  of  the 
methods  of  finance,  and  his  caution  against 
covetousness. 

The  Mediator's  code  does  not  prohibit  one 
from  making  a  million  dollars,  or  a  hun- 
dred millions;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  made  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied 
do  come  under  very  dear  and  nnmlntakabla 
principles.  Man  is  a  steward  and  not  an 
absolute  owner,  while  money  is  a  sacred 
trust.  The  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husband- 
men illustrates  the  outworking  of  these 
principles.  Throughout  Jesus'  teaching 
there  runs  the  great  truth  of  accountability, 
which  is  also  applied  to  material  wealth. 
More  than  half  his  parables  deal  with  mat- 
ters of  property. 

"Godliness  is  profitable  in  all  things,"  and 
therefore  must  be  profitable  financially. 
However,  the  gospels  are  not  a  recipe  for 
money-getting.      The    supreme    purpose    of 


Jesus'  teaching  is  to  make  character,  not 
to  make  money.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true 
that  economic  conditions  have  much  to  do 
with  character-making.  Power  over  one's 
subsistence  means  power  over  his  whole 
moral  being.  The  gospels  deal  with  money 
matters  as  of  secondary  importance,  and 
only  as  they  minister  to  moral  ends.  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soulf"  The  soul  is  that 
which  gives  value  to  humanity,  hence  is  of 
supreme  importance.  To  make  a  life  is 
infinitely  more  than  to  make  a  living.  The 
character  and  intelligence  of  its  membership 
measure  the  strength  of  a  church;  the 
patriotism,  intelligence,  and  character  of 
its  citizens  are  the  measure  of  a  country's 
power. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

Home  has  shown  us  how,  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  men  are  likely  to  decay. 
It  is  but  an  object  lesson  that  has  been  re- 
peated in  every  age  and  clime.  Biches  and 
luxury  bring  about  effeminacy  and  decay. 
Poverty  sinks  into  degradation  and  squalor, 
and  opens  the  way  to  sins  and  evils  untold. 
How  wise  is  the  prayer  of  the  old  Hebrew 
philosopher,  who  said: 

Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches; 
Feed  me  with  the  food  that  is  needful  for 

me; 
Lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee  and  say. 

Who  is  Jehovah  f 
Or,  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal. 
And  use  profanely  the  name  of  my  God. 

— Prov.  30:9. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  more  or  less  wealth, 
but  rather  of  its  proper  distribution,  that 
enters  into  the  formation  of  proper  condi- 
tions for  character  building  and  human  wel- 
fare. Millions  well  distributed  may  fill  a 
proper  mission,  but  millions  at  one  extreme 
and  squalor  at  the  other  bring  discontent 
if  not  disaster.  Many  peoples  have  been 
happy  in  poverty,  when  it  was  the  common 
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lot.  A  right  economic  distribution  makes 
happy  lives^  and  saves  from  the  dangers  of 
great  riches  on  the  one  hand  and  the  temp- 
tations of  extreme  poverty  on  the  other. 
That  'the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their 
poverty"  is  as  true  to-day  as  in  the  days  of 
Solomon. 

Jesus'  first  consideration  of  material 
wealthy  in  its  bearing  upon  the  formation 
of  character,  is  as  it  affects  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  only  secondarily 
ui>on  the  material  things  themselves.  The 
treasure  carries  the  heari  and  hence  con- 
trols  life's  aspirations:  "Where  your  trea- 
sure is,  there  will  your  heart  be,  also." 

In  his  code,  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is 
not  set  up  as  the  chief  object  of  life,  nor  a 
large  bank  account  as  the  cure-all  for  human 
ills.  We  have  seen  that  an  inordinate  de- 
sire for  wealth  is  rebuked  and  its  dangers 
are  pointed  out.  Getting  it  at  another's 
expense  is  severely  denounced,  and  the  folly 
of  depending  ai>on  it  for  happiness  is 
vividly  exposed.  However,  the  acquisition 
of  treasure  is  assumed  in  the  directions  given 
for  laying  it  up  in  heaven.  To  the  Jew 
of  Jesus'  day  no  exhortation  to  accumulate 
was  needed.  The  emphasis  was  needed  upon 
just  methods  and  right  use  of  the  accumu- 
lations. 

One  of  the  outstanding,  axiomatic  truths 
in  his  code  is,  "No  man  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters: ye  can  not  serve  God  and  mammon." 
Single-minded  loyalty  to  God  is  demanded 
and  no  neutral  ground  is  recognized.  There 
is  a  deep  psychological  reason  for  this. 

We  can  not  have  two  chief  centers  of  in- 
terest, or  pursue  two  lines  of  effort  at  the 
same  time.  We  are  so  constituted  by  nature 
that  this  is  an  impossibility.  Those  who 
have  tried  to  do  so  in  any  line  of  endeavor 
have  proved  its  truthfulness  by  their  failure. 
In  accordance  with  this  law  of  our  being, 
Jesus  drew  the  lesson  that  one  can  not  seek 
the  things  of  the  world  with  sufi&cient  zeal 
to  acquire  great  riches,  and  at  the  same 
time  seek  to  establish  the  reign  of  God 
within  himself  and  others.  Two  masters 
can  not  be  served  with  success.  One  can  not 
serve  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  or 
give  equal  attention  to  two  objects  at  the 
same  moment. 

Another  difficulty  is  to  rise  from  the  nar- 
row, selfish  motives  that  blind  one  to  all 
visions  of  larger  truth.  Ben  Sira  said,  "An 
evil  eye  is  grudging  of  bread."     A  penny 


before  the  eye  hides  the  most  beautiful 
landscape  and  shuts  out  the  glory  of  a  whole 
horizon.  A  mere  selfish  interest  blinds  one 
to  opporiunity,  biases  one's  mind  in  mat- 
ters of  justice,  and  prejudices  one  against 
efforts  for  the  larger  good. 
Dr.  Charles  Foster  Kent  has  well  said: 

Complete  acknowledgment  of  the  rule  of 
God  in  a  man's  econondo,  social,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  life  gives  him  a  right 
conception  of  wealth  and  its  use,  a  proper 
social  consciousness,  a  normal  relation  to 
the  universe,  true  ethical  standards,  and 
above  all  the  knowledge  that  he  has  the  ap- 
proval of  his  divine  King  and  Father. 

We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find  Jesus 
laying  down  the  revolutionary  doctrine  that 
one  can  not  serve  God  and  mammon,  and 
making  the  renunciation  of  mammon  a  first 
condition  to  membership  in  his  kingdom. 
The  first  requirement  is  to  seek  the  kingdom, 
and  the  great  promise  is  that  "all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Thus  those 
things  necessary  to  life  and  godliness  need 
not  give  one  anxiety. 

The  danger  of  covetousness  is  greats 
with  those  who  have  had  a  taste  of  acquisi- 
tion than  with  the  rabble  who  care  only  for 
^he  next  meal.  Some  of  Jesus'  followers 
were  satisfied  to  be  fed  on  loaves  and  fishes, 
but  others  had  ambitions  for  the  worldly 
emoluments  of  a  kingdom.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  necessary  for  the  disciples. 
Many  of  them  were  from  the  comparatively 
well-to-do  people  of  Galilee.  James  and 
John,  with  their  father  Zebedee,  were  pros- 
perous fishermen,  owning  their  own  craft 
and  employing  servants.  Peter  possessed  a 
boat,  a  home,  and  we  know  not  what  else. 
Matthew  was  called  from  a  lucrative  posi- 
tion at  the  receipt  of  customs,  and  Zacchnus, 
who  must  have  been  in  quite  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, was  accepted  as  a  follower  of 
the  Master  while  in  possesion  of  at  least 
half  his  fortune. 

This  shows  that  while  Jesus  possessed  no 
fortune,  cared  little  for  money  matters,  and 
arose  above  the  selfish  consideration  of 
worldly  things,  being  content  with  the  com- 
mon treasury  and  the  kindly  xiiinlstration 
of  women  of  means,  who  for  sometime  ac- 
companied the  group  of  disciples,  he  never- 
theless associated  with  men  of  means  and 
had  about  him  those  to  whom  the  love  of 
worldly  possessions  appealed.  Peter  was 
ready  to  say,  "Lord,  we  have  left  all  to  fol- 
low thee;  what  shall  we  receive f"    Ro  nat- 
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oral  was  the  question  that  Jesus  did  not 
give  him  a  reproving  answer,  but  lifted  his 
mind  to  higher  things,  namely,  the  spiritual 
rewards. 

In  exercising  the  f  unetion  of  a  Mediator 
in  his  interview  with  the  rich  young  ruler, 
Jesus  shows  how  wealth  sometimes  must  be 
regarded  as  impedimenia.  He  did  not  re- 
quire of  others  that  they  sell  what  they  had. 
Perhaps  there  were  two  reasons  for  doing 
so  in  this  case:  The  young  ruler  needed  to 
rid  himself  of  that  which  would  divide  his 
heart,  and  also  to  get  into  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  if  he  were  to  follow  Jesus.  Bar- 
riers must  be  removed.  He  must  learn  io 
love  the  proletariat,  if  he  is  to  help  them. 
The  Son  of  man  needed  to  empty  himself  of 
his  glory  as  he  came  to  earth,  to  meet  men 
and  mingle  with  them — ^to  put  aside  every- 
thing that  would  place  a  chasm  between 
him  and  the  helpless.  The  servant  is  not 
above  his  master,  and  ought  to  be  willing 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  That  fine  for- 
tune, the  circumstances  of  birth  and  early 
Hfe,  placed  the  rich  young  ruler  in  an  en- 
tirely different  realm  from  the  common 
people. 

The  new  birth  upon  which  the  Mediator 
insisted  not  only  had  its  economic  side,  but 
on  the  spiritual  side  it  demanded  conditions 
favorable  for  spiritual  growth.  The  new 
life  must  not  be  buried  in  the  rubbish  of 
covetousness  and  worldly  cares,  not  crusht 
with  the  weight  of  material  things,  and  not 
blighted  and  dwarfed  by  poverty,  want,  and 
unspiritual  surroundings.  ''The  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches"  must  not  choke  it.  "He  that 
hath  two  coats,  let  him  give  to  him  that 
hath  none."  Let  charitable  action  prepare 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  truth. 

Then,  to  secure  this  growth,  justice  must 
prevail:  ''Take  nothing  unjustly  from  any 
man."  When  the  disciples  were  astonished 
at  the  difficulties  of  the  rich  entering  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  Jesus  told  them  that 
what  is  impossible  with  men  is  quite  possible 
with  God :  he  could  strike  the  fetters  of  gold 
from  the  shackled  heart. 

The  true  purpose  of  acquisition  should  be 
transportation,  not  hoarding,  and  not  simply 
to  spend  it  ni>on  one's  pleasures  and  vanities. 
The  only  way  to  transport  treasure  to  heaven 
is  to  put  it  into  the  character  and  lives  of 
people.  They  go  into  that  realm  and  carry 
with  them  their  spiritual  development  or 
deformity.      That   which   is   inwoven   into 


their  development  is  thus  transported  and 
exchangediinto  the  coin  of  the  realm.  Trea- 
sure may  be  invested  in  schools,  in  missions, 
in  churches,  in  all  worthy  causes  that  make 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity  and  the 
glory  of  Gk>d.  However,  Jesus  nowhere 
teaches  that  these  offerings  can  atone  for 
unjust  dealings  and  economic  oppression. 
If  men  have  given  large  sums  of  money  to 
charitable  objects,  hoping  to  merit  salva- 
tion by  generosity  with  ill-gotten  gains,  or 
to  attempt  to  make  the  fruit  of  their  busi- 
ness atone  for  the  sins  of  their  methods, 
such  action  finds  no  basis  in  the  code  of 
the  Mediator.  On  the  contrary,  many  large 
manufacturers  with  the  purest  of  motives 
have  conducted  their  business  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Mediator.  A  manufacturer 
recently  said  to  the  writer: 

My  ambition  is  to  run  these  mills  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity,  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  workmen;  to  pay  each  man  a  good 
living  wage;  and  to  have  the  family  of  each 
workman  comfortably  housed,  in  good,  sani- 
tary surroundings;  to  afford  them  good 
church  and  school  facilities;  to  give  them  a 
quiet  Sunday  for  rest  and  worship;  and  in 
proportion  as  I  can  do  this,  I  am  happy 
and  regard  my  work  as  successful. 

Was  not  that  man  making  an  investment 
in  humanity  f  Many  an  act  of  economic 
justice  brings  more  honor  to  the  Father  in 
heaven  than  lavish  donations  of  money 
which  has  been  wrung  from  opprest  work- 
men. 

In  Luke's  gospel  there  is  a  tone  which 
might  lead  to  the  belief  that  all  wealth  is 
evil.  He  records  the  sa3rings  of  Jesus  which 
indicate  the  dangers  of  greed  and  the  tragic 
consequences  of  selfish  materialism.  He 
tells  of  the  man  who  wanted  Jesus  to  divide 
the  inheritance.  The  request  came  from  one 
who  may  have  been  laboring  under  a  griev- 
ance or  merely  a  grouch;  but  Jesus  did  not 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  However, 
he  did  take  occasion  to  sound  a  note  of 
warning  with  the  parable  of  the  Bich  FooL 

Oonmienting  on  this  parable,  Augustus 
Hare  said: 

There  are  more  parables,  I  believe,  in 
the  New  Testament  against  taking  no 
thought  for  heavenly  things,  and  taking  too 
much  thought  about  earthly  things,  than  any 
other  fault  whatsoever." 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  covetousness  and 
exploitation  practised  by  the  Jewish  rulers 
created  a  need  for  such  teaching.    A  careful 
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•tody  will  show,  alaoi  that  in  the  parables 
there  is  a  rieh  mine  of  eeonomie  truth. 

The  sixteenth  ehapter  of  Luke  might  be 
ealled  the  '^onej  ehapter.''  In  the  outset 
its  shows  that  money  maj  be  nsed  as  to  se- 
euro  the  favor  of  Qod  and  man.  There  the 
steward  of  a  rieh  man  was  aeeosed  of  mis- 
management, and  told  to  render  an  account. 
He  practised  his  arts  in  the  most  unrighteous 
way,  that  he  might  make  friends  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  dealing  and  through 
than  secure  bread  and  shelter  in  the  future. 
Jesus  said  he  had  acted  wisely — ^not  justly. 
If  his  ethiee  differed  from  ours,  that  does 
not  weaken  Jesus'  commendation  of  his 
wisdom  in  preparing  for  the  future. 

I  say  unto  you,  make  to  yourselvee 
friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness; that  when  it  shall  fail,  they 
may  receive  you  into  eternal  tabernacles 
(Luke  16:9). 

The  use  of  money  is  a  test  of  faithfulness, 
and  "he  that  is  faithful  in  a  little  is  faithful 
also  in  much;  and  he  that  is  unrighteous  in 
a  little  is  unrighteous  also  in  much."  What 
one  would  do  with  a  million  dollars  can  be 
told  by  what  is  done  with  the  slenderest  pay 
envelope:  it  would  be  an  expenditure  on  a 
larger  scale,  but  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Pharisees,  who  were  lovers  of  mon^, 
whose  connection  with  the  exploiting  class 
made  them  supersensitive  to  the  Mediator's 
denunciation  of  covetousness,  heard  him 
and  began  to  scoff.  He  told  them  that  th^ 
were  trying  to  justify  themsdves  in  the 
si^t  of  men,  but  that  Gk>d  knew  their 
hearts  and  was  displeased  with  them;  that 
the  things  which  they  were  exalting  were  an 
abomination  to  him.  It  was  a  cutting  re- 
buke to  their  greed. 

Luke  follows  this  rebuke  with  the  parable 
of  Dives  and  Laxarus,  showing  the  folly 
of  ignoring  the  responsibility  which  wealth 
brings.  There  is  no  charge  of  fraud  in 
securing  the  property,  but  there  is  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  idle  rieh — "clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  and  faring  sumptuously  every 
day."  The  leisure  which  Dives  enjoyed 
gave  him  opportunity  to  render  fine  serdee. 
In  fact,  when  he  did  not  seek  the  oppor- 
tunity, circumstances  brought  it  to  his  door 
in  the  person  of  Lazarus.  His  wealth  gave 
him  abundant  ability  to  render  service,  but 
he  lacked  the  disporition  necessary.  He 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibility 
which  his  accumulations  placed  upon  him, 


and  "in  hades  he  lifted  up  his  ^es,  bong 
in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  afar  ofif 
and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom."  The  tables 
were  turned,  but  his  spirit  was  the  same; 
he  still  demanded  service,  and  put  up  a 
plea  that  Lazarus  be  sent  to  minister  to  him. 
Accustomed  to  being  served,  he  had  no 
thought  of  '^ot  being  ministered  to,  bnt 
ministering."  Hell  could  not  give  him  a 
heart  to  serve,  since  he  had  lived  to  be 
served. 

When  Archelaus  went  to  Borne  to  seek  a 
share  of  his  father's  kingdom,  the  Jews  sent 
a  deputation  after  him,  to  warn  Onsar  that 
they  would  not  have  him  to  rule  over  them. 
Jesus  used  this  well-known  bit  of  history  as 
a  setting  for  his  parable  of  the  Pounds,  in 
which  he  imprest  the  lesson  of  stewardship 
and  responsibility.  To  each  one  was  given 
a  i>ound,  and  on  the  return  of  the  master, 
settlement  was  donanded.  Bewarda  and 
punishment  were  administered  according  as 
each  one  had  used,  or  failed  to  use,  "his 
lord's  money."  It  was  not  his  own,  since  he 
was  but  a  steward  to  handle  the  treasure  f6r 
another.^ 

The  history  of  Christianity  shows  that  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  only  in  closest  sym- 
pathy with  struggling  humanity,  bnt  that 
it  is  a  leverage  by  which  honest  workers 
have  been  lifted  into  better  eonditiona. 
From  men  of  means,  whose  hearts  axe 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  Mediator,  it 
brings  kindlier  cooperation  and  better  op- 
portunities for  the  struggling  ones.  It  re- 
strains the  oppressive  rich  and  encourages 
every  worthy  effort  of  the  laborer.  It  eultt- 
vates  the  spirit  and  disposition,  the  industry 
and  energy,  which  bring  better  living  condi- 
tions and  make  humanity  happier  as  well  as 
holier.     It  encourages  the  workingman  to 


^To  AToid  lengtheninf  thli  chAptor  unduly,  fh« 
foUowinf  refereneei  mrt  ciTen,  wilh  the  waggm' 
tion  th«t  they  be  studied  from  the  eoonoBiie  pofait 
of  view: 

lietthew  25:1-10:  the  folly  of  improvidence 
ihown  in  oilleu  lampi. 

Lake  14:28-80,  88:  the  Importuioe  of  good 
bnsinees  sense. 

Luke  7:41-47:  e  wanUnf  soinsi  imjiut  deel- 
ing. 

Luke  11:6-9:  the  daty  of  helpfaif  by  a  Ioab. 

liAtthew  20:1-16:  grAcioni  dMng  with  hired 
laborers. 

Matthew  18:45-46:  seeUng  the  beet  VAlae  fdr 
one's  money. 

Luke  19:12-27:  honest  deeUng;  And  loefaig 
what  isn't  used. 

Luke:   12:16-82:  tiie  foQy  of  overreAohiag. 

Matthew  12:11-12:  wisdom  of  sAvbig  property. 

Many  others  win  suggest  themsrivei,  aa  for 
example,  the  Unjust  StewArd,  the  Uaprofltsbto 
Servant,  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  ete.,  showing 
the  economic  vAhie  of  Jesus'  pArAbles. 
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have  a  bank  aeeount  and  to  own  bis  home. 
A  London  paper  once  sneeringly  remarked 
that  '^e  poor  do  not  go  to  ehnreh."  An- 
other replied,  ''Those  who  go  to  ehnrch  do 
not  remain  poor."  The  ehurch  that  faith- 
follj  presents  the  eeonomie  teaching  of  the 
Mediator  has  a  spirit  in  its  worship  that 
natnrallj,  and  often  uneonseionslj,  eulti- 
Yates  thrift,  inspires  educational  ideals,  and 
leads  to  temi>oral  betterment.  These  things 
are  added  as  a  natural  result  of  the  spiritual 
changes. 


The  profession  of  Christianity  that  makes 
no  change  in  one's  financial  life  is  open  to 
suspicion.  The  conversion  of  the  "tight- 
wad" will  be  suspected  until  he  loosens  his 
purse  strings;  that  of  the  industrial  Shy- 
lock  until  he  leaves  off  his  ]>ound  of  flesh; 
that  of  the  gambler  until  he  leaves  his 
games  and  turns  his  revenue  into  the  bet- 
terment of  his  home;  that  of  the  idler  until 
he  works,  and  that  of  the  selfish  man  until 
he  forsakes  his  selfishness  and  plans  his 
finances  for  God  and  humanity! 


CHRIST'S  WELCOME  TO  THE  PENITENT 

The  Bev.  J.  TEifPiiETON,  South  River,  Ont.,  Can. 


ZaehcBUi,  make  haste  and  come  down;  for 
to-day  I  mutt  abide  at  thy  house. — 
Luke  19:5b. 

Jericho  is  the  scene  of  our  discourse.  We 
remember  Bartimnus,  the  blind  beggar,  en- 
dowed with  sight  by  the  passing  Jesus. 
Now  we  witness  the  transformation  of  a 
subverted  man,  whose  moral  blindness  is 
suddenly  enlightened  by  the  vision  of  the 
holiness  of  being  one  with  Christ  Zacdueus 
was  probably  the  most  detested  man  in 
Jericho.  A  collector  of  customs  or  ''publi- 
can" was  considered  the  lowest  kind  of  fel- 
low. As  chief  of  the  publicans,  Zacchsus 
had  sunk  even  further;  and  that  he  had 
become  rich  in  the  pursuit  of  his  detested 
occupation  was  the  crown  of  his  degrada- 
tion. Bepresenting  the  Boman  oppressor, 
he  stood  as  one  who  was  selling  his  own 
people. 

But  let  us  consider  the  man  himself.  He 
was  a  little  man,  full  of  animation,  and 
possessed  with  a  tremendous  initiative.  His 
shortness  of  stature  prevented  his  seeing 
Jesus  because  of  the  thronging  crowd.  So 
he  ran  on  ahead  and  climbed  into  a  ^ca- 
more  tree  in  order  that  he  might  have  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  Savior.  He  re- 
fused to  be  cast  down  by  obstacles.  Bather, 
he  endeavored  to  overcome  them.  More  than 
that,  too,  he  put  himself  in  a  position  where 
he  held  the  vantage  ground.  Thus  when 
Jesus  came  opporite  the  tree  where  the  little 
man  was  perched,  he  had  an  unobstructed 
view,  tho  little  expecting  the  startling  words 
that  fell  upon  his  bewildered  ears — ''Zac- 
chaus,  make  haste  and  come  down;  for  to- 
day I  must  abide  at  thy  house.'' 


Being  a  man  of  initiative,  Zaechnus 
wasted  no  time  in  idle  speculation,  but  im- 
mediately scrambled  down  the  tree  and 
'*received  him  joyfully."  Then,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  he  stands  manfully  be- 
fore the  Lord  and  says:  '^Behold,  Lord,  the 
half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor;  and 
if  I  have  wrongfully  exacted  auj^t  of  any 
man,  I  restore  fourfold." 

Such  is  the  simple  gospel  narrative.  But 
let  us  look  under  the  surface  of  this  seeming, 
ly  trivial  incident  in  the  life  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  First,  it  is  something  more  than 
hysteria  in  an  apparently  abandoned  repro- 
bate. Notice  that  he  desired  to  sec  Jesus. 
Desire  usually  conveys  the  idea  of  studied 
consideration  and  deliberate  choice.  But 
why  should  this  hardened  rogue,  steeped  in 
doubtful  methods  of  getting  rich,  wish  to 
see  one  with  whom  he  held  nothing  in  com- 
mon f  What  was  his  object  in  desiring  so 
eagerly  to  behold  the  face  of  the  Great 
Healer,  who  but  a  few  hours  ago  had  per- 
formed that  miracle  of  restoring  sight  to 
the  blind  beggar  who  had  sat  by  the  wayside 
this  many  a  day,  importuning  the  charity 
of  the  passers-by  t  The  Greek  gives  us  a 
due  to  the  reason.  The  word  esetai  is  used 
to  denote  ''seeking  eagerly  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  flndt"  This  translation  lends  a 
new  and  vastly  different  coloring  to  the 
bare  word  ''see."  It  is  not  the  idle  curiosity 
of  a  loiterer  in  the  street.  It  is  the  eager 
seeking  of  a  man  with  an  object  vital  and 
pressing. 

The  little  outcast  had  been  thinking, 
meditating.  To  the  casual  observer  he  was 
merely  a  cheap  little  blackguard,  ready  to 
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make  money  serapaloailj  or  otherwiie,  the 
ethies  of  a  transaetion  not  partieularlj  af- 
fecting him.  But  the  laered  narrative  re- 
veals a  man  torn  with  remorse  and  anguish 
of  spirit.  He  is  nauseated  with  the  vilenees 
of  his  coarse  occupation.  He  sees  his  life 
in  a  new  perspective.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Christ — ^probablj  had  witnessed  the  marvel- 
ous restoration  of  Bartimsus'  sight  that 
d&j,  and  a  hidden,  deep-lying  chord  in  his 
cynical  heart  is  struck.  A  haunting  pain 
is  in  his  heart  He  feels  the  conviction  of 
sin  and  desires  something  better,  something 
worthier  of  his  manhood.  He  desires  Christ! 
and  at  once,  without  hesitation,  takes  spe- 
cial pains  to  see  him. 

The  pressing  crowd  prevents  him,  for  he 
is  short  in  stature,  but  he  finds  a  way  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  His  splendid  initia. 
tive  and  determination  show  him  the  way  even 
tho  it  may  appear  undignified,  ridiculous. 
He  runs  on  ahead  and  climbs  a  tree  like  some 
eager  boy.  That  action  of  climbing  the 
tree  shows  the  dean  boyishness  lying  under- 
neath the  veneer  of  callousness  and  un- 
scrupulousness.  And  from  the  spreading 
branch  he  looks  down  eagerly,  waiting  for 
Jesus  to  come. 

Strange  it  is  that  no  word  of  condemna- 
tion is  spoken  by  the  Savior  in  his  dealing 
with  the  little  man.  The  murmur  of  dis- 
approval comes  presently  from  the  crowd. 
But  the  Lord  of  life  utters  no  word  of  harsh- 
ness or  contempt.  He  has  caught  the  look 
of  love  refiected  from  the  man's  aching 
heart.  He  sees  the  sorrow  that  looks  out 
as  if  from  behind  prison  bars,  and  he  knows 
of  the  unfulfiUed  longings  in  this  despised 
little  man's  heart. 

"ZacchflBus,  make  haste  and  come  down; 
for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.''  Oh, 
the  power  of  Jesus  I  How  instantly  he  rec- 
ognizes the  good  in  us,  and  how  readily  our 
hearts  respond  to  that  kindly  recognition! 
So  with  Zacchseus.  Joyfully  he  receives 
the  Savior.  We  are  not  told  what  transpired 
between  Christ  and  his  latest  desciple.  That 
is  not  for  curious  ears.  But  we  do  know 
the  result  of  that  intimate  conversation  pro- 
duced in  the  publican  a  deep  desire  to  show 
his  gratitude,  and  may  we  not  say  his  love, 
in  some  practical  way.  Not  only  will  he 
cheerfully  make  restitution  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains,  but  he  will  gladly  make  provision 
for  the  poor.  **Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods 
I  give  to  the  poor,  and  if  I  have  wrongfully 


exacted  aught  from  any  man,  I  restore  foa^ 
fold."  The  bars  of  callousness  and  greed 
are  down!  Gone  the  aching  repreesiaa  si- 
gendered,  who  can  say,  by  fear  of  the  gibei 
and  sneers  of  his  fellow  publicans!  Joy- 
fully, gladly,  he  responds  to  the  touch  of  the 
divine,  and  with  the  realisation  of  his  newij- 
f ound  love  he  gladly  and  cheerfully  tries  to 
rectify  his  former  errors. 

So  God  deals  with  all  of  us.  He  swakeiiB 
by  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  way  or  that,  the 
aching  desire  for  something  worthier  of  cor 
''high  calling  in  Qod,"  something  nobler  thia 
the  sins  ''which  so  easily  beset  us."  He 
stirs  up  our  sin-laden  hearts  in  esraeit 
endeavor  to  attune  our  lives  to  the  heavenly 
music.  He  recognises  the  deep-hid  love  we 
bear  him,  tho  for  so  long  we  have  repreit 
our  holy  desires.  In  the  face  of  public 
opinion  we  had  become  callous  to  God's 
promptings,  until  in  a  very  agony  of  desire 
we  feel  an  insistent  eagerness  to  seek  him— 
to  see  him  face  to  face.  Instantly  God  re- 
sponds. He  knows  our  desire  to  seek  him, 
and  he  understands  how  weak  in  faith  we 
are — ^how  the  surging,  pressing  crowd  of 
sins  holds  us  back.  Yet  he  awaits  our  at- 
tempt, however  feeble,  to  come  to  him,  and 
welcomes  us  again  and  again  with  "the  best 
robe"  and  "the  ring"  and  "the  shoes,"  mak- 
ing merry  with  the  song  of  feasting  because 
the  "prodigal"  has  returned.  Let  us  but 
once  stretch  forth  our  hands,  earnestly  and 
sincerely,  unto  God  and  instantly  he  grasps 
them  and  hails  us  as  brethren.  No  con- 
demnation, no  angry  denunciation  or  seoni- 
ful  reproach!  "Make  haste  and  come  down; 
for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.'' 
Abide!  No  mere  formal  visit,  but  taking  np 
his  abode  (for  that  is  what  the  word  con- 
veys) to-day,  now! 

Gladly  will  we  respond,  my  brethren. 
Gladly  will  we  make  restitution  for  oar 
former  guilt.  The  sins  which  benefited  ns  at 
the  expense  of  others  demand  that  we  make 
amends  as  far  as  we  are  able.  Do  not  we 
pray — "Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors"  f  How  can  we  withhold  our 
forgiveness  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  in  the 
face  of  such  wondrous  lovef  Make  restitu- 
tion we  must,  even  tho  it  may  demand  mneb 
that   is   dear   to   us. 

Hard  may  be  the  struggle  with  self.  It 
was  hard  for  Zacdueus,  but  the  love  of  God 
triumphed. 
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But  one  thing  is  needful, — ^Luke  10:42. 

Jesus'  explanation  of  life  is  not  analytical 
— it  is  synthetical.  He  does  not  take  it  to 
pieces  and  explain  its  parts;  be  shows  it  to 
OS  whole — he  makes  us  feel  the  wholeness 
of  life  as  no  one  else  does. 

Nature  is  one  great  unity — ^there  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  farthest  star 
and  the  smallest  daisy.  There  is  a  direct 
connection  between  the  bending  of  the  stalk 
of  a  flower  and  the  swing  of  a  planet. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  both  an  artist 
and  a  naturalist,  was  explaining  to  me  that 
every  leaf  upon  a  tree  sends  its  tiny  thread 
of  woody  matter  down  through  the  twig 
into  the  branches  and  the  trunk  itself,  and 
even  into  the  root.  The  growth  of  a  tree 
is  not  upward  only,  the  thickening  comes 
down  also  from  above;  every  leaf  is  not 
stuck  on  to  the  tree,  but  is  part  of  the  one- 
ness of  the  tree,  and  the  artist  who  would 
paint  a  tree  truly  must  discern  that.  Many 
an  artist  has  missed  it ;  the  genius  of  Turner 
never  missed  it. 

For  most  people,  life  is  a  central  stem 
of  existence,  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
accidental  things  clinging  to  it.  They  would 
like  to  cut  away  a  lot  of  things  from  their 
life,  which  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  its 
real  purpose,  and  are  not  organic  parts  of 
one  great  whole. 

For  Jesus,  life  was  a  whole — it  was  "one 
thing."  That  is  an  expression  we  often  hear 
upon  his  lips;  it  is  a  thought  we  often  find 
in  his  parables.  "Martha,"  he  said,  "but 
one  thing  is  needful."  These  sisters  had 
divided  that  one  thing  into  two;  the  one 
showed  the  spirit  of  service,  the  other 
showed  the  spirit  of  worship,  and  these  two 
were  in  conflict.  To  him  they  were  one — 
life  is  both  service  and  worship. 

"One  thing  thou  lackest,"  he  said  to  the 
young  man.  It  was  not  poverty  he  was 
recommending,  but  here  was  a  man  whose 
life  was  torn  in  two;  his  spiritual  desires 
and  his  material  possessions  were  in  con- 
flict; the  man's  life  was  not  whole,  and 
Jesus  only  put  his  finger  upon  the  indicative 
thing  to  show  where  the  divergence  came 
in,  and  made  an  appeal  for  the  unity  of  life. 

I  read  to  you  just  two  of  his  parables; 


there  is  a  whole  cluster  in  this  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew: 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto 
treasure  hid  in  a  field;  the  which,  when  a 
man  hath  found,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy 
thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath, 
and  buyeth  that  field. — That  one  thing. 

Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls; 
who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great 
price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had  and 
bought  it. — ^He  bought  the  one  thing. 

Life  is  never  right  for  anybody  until  it 
becomes  one  thing.  What  was  the  one  thing 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  f  I  think  we  can  not 
pause  for  a  moment  in  doubt.  If  you  had 
never  seen  the  gospels,  and  I  put  them  into 
your  hand  for  the  first  time,  especially  the 
three  synoptic  gospels,  and  said  to  you, 
"Bead  that,  and  tell  me  what  is  character- 
istic of  Jesus,  what  it  was  that  dominated 
him,"  you  would  turn  over  the  pages  and 
say,  "Why  this  man  is  always  talking  about 
the  kingdom  of  God;  it  seems  to  be  the  one 
thought  that  possesses  his  mind." 

Jesus  spoke  about  the  kingdom  of  God 
partly  because  everybody  else  was  speaking 
about  it;  it  was  the  question  of  the  day; 
all  men  were  dreaming  about  it.  It  was  a 
thought  that  had  come  a  long  way  down 
through  history;  it  had  been  the  theme  of 
the  prophets;  it  had  been  the  theme  of  those 
later  writers,  whose  writings  for  us  have 
dropt  out  between  the  end  of  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  beginning  of 
the  canon  of  the  New.  Most  of  the  prophetic 
writings  had  their  origin  about  the  time  of 
the  great  exile  of  the  Jewish  people.  In 
those  days  of  exile,  the  prophets  dreamed  of 
a  great  day  that  was  coming,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d  would  be  set  up  on  earth, 
and,  as  is  natural  in  our  wonderful  human 
nature,  when  we  are  lowest  down,  hope 
shines  brightest;  when  we  are  confronted 
with  one  trouble,  we  are  always  seeing 
through  it  and  beholding  the  dawn  of  a  new 
light.  So  the  prophets  spoke  as  if,  when  the 
exile  should  be  over  and  the  people  should 
be  restored  again  to  the  ancient  land,  the 
kingdom  of  God  would  come;  the  day  would 
dawn  at  last  when  God  would  reign  supreme, 
when  Israel's  ancient  glory  would  come  back 
to   her,   when   there   should   be   one   faith 
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throughout  all  the  earth,  when  war  shquld 
be  no  more^  and  sworda  and  spears  should 
be  beaten  into  implements  of  peace.  It 
would  be  a  time  when  even  nature  herself 
would  glow  with  additional  beauty.  The 
sun  would  be  seven  times  brighter  than  be- 
fore,  the  very  wild  beasts  would  lose  their 
fierceness,  and  the  lion  would  lie  down  with 
the  lamb. 

All  these  idyllic  pictures  charmed  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  the  days  of  their 
bondage  and  punishment,  but  when  at  last 
they  came  back  to  the  promised  land,  they 
did  not  find  it  all  they  had  hoped.  This 
people,  who  for  seventy  years  or  more  had 
not  known  what  it  was  to  be  free  or  to  rule 
themselves,  were  now  torn  and  rent  with 
schisms,  and  it  was  not  long  before  their 
weakness  brought  first  the  Greeks  and  then 
the  Bomans  down  upon  them,  and  their  holy 
city  itself  at  last  was  dominated  with 
foreign  troops.  A  mood  of  pessimism 
settled  down  upon  the  people;  they  did  not 
lose  their  faith  in  that  day  of  God,  but  it 
took  upon  itself  more  somber  colors,  and 
the  teachers  who  now  arose  spoke  as  if  the 
world  were  utterly  bad  and  could  not  be 
made  right  from  within.  God  had  for- 
saken them.  But  after  a  time,  he  would 
come  again  they  said,  he  would  break  in 
from  without,  suddenly,  with  power,  with 
flaming  authority  and  rending  cataclysm, 
and  the  kingdom  would  come  at  last. 

When  Jesus  began  his  teaching,  that  is 
the  way  all  men  were  talking,  that  was  the 
way  they  were  dreaming.  They  wanted  to 
know  more  than  anything  else  what  he  had 
to  say  about  the  kingdom  of  God.  What 
he  said  was,  ''The  kingdom  of  God  is  here; 
you  have  not  to  wait  for  it,  it  is  here;  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  among  you;  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within  you.'' 

The  kingdom  is  like — whatf  Like  every- 
thing. Whatever  his  eyes  rested  upon,  he 
said  ''The  kingdom  is  like  that."  If  he  saw 
a  sower  sowing  in  the  fields,  he  said  "The 
kingdom  of  Qod  is  like  that."  If  he  saw 
men  fishing  in  the  lake,  he  said  "The  king- 
dom of  God  is  like  that.  If  he  saw 
a  woman  at  work  in  her  kitchen,  measuring 
her  meal  and  mixing  her  leaven,  he  said 
"The  kingdom  is  like  that."  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  like  everything  your  eyes  rest 
upon,  if  you  can  see  it.  It  is  there  all  the 
time;  you  have  not  to  wait  for  something 
to   break   in   from   without.     There   is   no 


cataclysm,  no   divine   rushing  interf erence  : 
the  kingdom  is  here. 

That  was  the  message  of  Jesus,  and  wh«ii 
he  talked  like  that,  he  was  not  blind  to 
life's  anomalies  or  to  life's  dilBcnlties.  He 
did  not  imagine  that  evil  did  not  exist;  be 
knew  it  was  there;  but  he  saw  Uie  oneDesi 
of  the  world  beneath  the  diversities.  He 
said,  "The  sower  goes  forth  to  sow;  he  sows 
one  seed,  but  some  of  it  falls  on  the  way- 
side and  is  snatched  away  by  the  birds; 
some  falls  on  shallow  ground;  some  falla 
amidst  thorns  and  is  choked;  some  on  good 
ground.    But  it  is  one  truth." 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  like  a  man  who 
sowed  good  seed,  but  an  enemy  sowed  tares, 
and  presently  they  said  to  him,  "Behold  the 
tares  amidst  the  wheat ;  shall  we  pluck  awaj 
the  tares  f"  and  he  said,  "Let  both  grow 
together  till  the  harvest." 

You  can  not  get  rid  of  evil  like  that;  it 
will  be  there  until  the  end;  let  them  grow 
together.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  ab- 
sent because  the  tares  are  growing  with  the 
wheat.    The  harvest  is  one  complete  thing. 

The  kingdom  of  Qod  is  like  a  fisherman, 
who  cast  out  his  net,  and  lo,  it  encompassed 
a  great  multitude  of  fishes — some  of  them 
good  and  some  bad.  You  must  wait  until 
the  end  before  you  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad.    But  the  net  is  one. 

The  kingdom  of  Gk>d  to  him  was  not  a 
thing  that  did  not  exist  because  evil  re- 
mained ;  the  kingdom  was  there  in  the  midst 
of  evil,  if  you  had  eyes  to  see. 

"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  snn," 
said  the  pesrimist  long,  long  ago.  There  is 
nothing  that  man  has  found  out  in  aU  the 
long  centuries  of  his  life  upon  the  planet 
that  was  not  there  potentially  in  the  be- 
ginning. All  man's  great  discoveries  have 
been  simply  discoveries  of  how  to  avail  him- 
self of  things  that  were  already  there. 

You  remember  the  traditional  tale  of  how 
Hans  Lippershey,  looking  out  through  a 
shop  window,  accidentally  placed  in  line 
two  lenses  which  he  held  in  either  hand  so 
that  his  sight,  passing  through  the  convex 
and  concave  glasses,  saw  the  steeple  of  s 
neighboring  church  as  it  were  drawn  nearer 
to  him.  It  was  only  the  discovery  of  how 
to  use  old  things  that  made  new  worlds  swim 
into  view. 

When  Fulton  learned  how  to  make  the 
first  steamship,  you  remember  how  he  nsed 
to  watch  the  ferry-man,  a  returned  soldier 
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who  had  lost  his  arms  but  yet  wanted  to 
earn  a  living.  He  had  devised  two  paddles 
which  he  could  work  with  his  feet  so  that 
the/  tamed  in  the  water  and  propelled  his 
boat.  And  Fnlton  said,  *^  want  something 
that  will  drove  a  propeller  like  that  and  I 
shall  have  a  ship."  Steam  was  a  most 
fanuliar  thing — ^he  had  but  learned  how  to 
use  it. 

Electricity  is  not  a  new  thing;  it  was 
there  in  the  days  of  Abraham;  but  at  last 
men  discovered  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
ity  and  the  world  took  on  new  characteristics. 
The  kingdom  had  been  there  all  the  time, 
but  men  had  not  known  how  to  live  as  its 
citizens. 

When  the  minds  of  men  opened  to  the 
wonders  of  wireless  telegraphy,  it  was  not 
because  it  was  a  new  thing,  it  was  only  be- 
cause they  had  found  out  the  existence  of 
an  old  thing. 

There  are  wonders  yet  coming  upon  us 
which  will  make  the  triumphs  of  our  day 
seem  mere  child's  play.  There  are  things 
men  will  do  in  the  future,  maybe  in  the  near 
future,  before  which  the  imagination  at  this 
moment  would  reel  in  utter  unbelief.  But, 
whatever  he  does,  he  will  never  make  a  new 
thing — ^he  will  only  discover  and  put  himself 
into  harmonious  relationship  with  some  old, 
old  thing  that  the  Creator  placed,  poten- 
tiaUy  at  any  rate,  in  the  heart  of  his  world 
when  he  launched  it  upon  its  course. 

Jesus  would  have  us  believe  it  is  the  same 
with  moral  dynamics  as  it  is  with  physical 
dynamics.  You  do  not  want  God  to  break 
in  with  new  and  awful  power,  you  only  want 
to  open  your  heart  to  him  and  put  yourself 
in  harmonious  relationship  with  powers  that 
already  exist.  The  kingdom  of  Qod  is 
among  you,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  here! 

Ah,  but  you  say,  '^ow  can  you  talk  like 
that  in  a  world  as  we  see  it  to-day  f  Are 
you  blind;  are  you  not  conscious  of  the 
utter  wretchedness,  the  starvation,  the 
hatred,  the  turmoil,  the  unrest,  that  make 
the  almost  monotonous  configuration  of  the 
world  as  we  look  out  upon  itf  Yes,  I  am 
conscious  of  all  that.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  forget  the  background  of  the  world's 
tragedy  in  these  days,  but  still  I  repeat,  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  here,  it  is  among  you, 
within  you.  The  reason  of  that  chaos  is 
that  men  have  not  lived  in  this  world  as  if 
the  kingdom  of  GN>d  was  really  here.  Some 
of  them  were  teaching  that  the  world  was 


utterly  bad,  and  as  such  was  only  doomed  to 
judgment.  Some  were  teaching  that  the 
economic  laws  were  not  consonant  with  re- 
ligious faith.  They  have  been  dislocating 
the  world ;  they  have  been  treating  it  wrong- 
fully, manipulating  it,  breaking  its  har- 
monies, destroying  its  music,  and  because 
it  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  all  ajangle 
with  discords.  We  have  been  acting  in  it 
as  if  it  were  a  jungle  of  wild  beasts,  and 
the  great  discovery  we  have  got  to  make  and 
remake  is  how  to  live  in  it  as  citizens  of 
God's  kingdom — that  is  the  only  way.  I  am 
not  blind  to  evil;  I  know  its  presence,  I 
know  its  power,  but  the  test  of  life  and  the 
essence  of  life,  the  last  great  purpose  surely 
of  the  divine  Being,  is  to  bring  into  exis- 
tence at  last  an  ever-growing  race  of  men 
and  women  who  will  live  within  the  world 
that  he  has  made  like  citizens  of  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

We  have  to  make  a  rediscovery  of  the 
power  of  moral  forces;  we  have  to  learn  that 
we  must  give  ourselves  to  the  discovery  of 
moral  dynamics  with  the  same  earnestness 
that  we  give  ourselves  to  the  mastery  of 
physical  power.  We  have  to  learn  that  God 
will  flow  in  upon  us  in  the  realm  of  the 
soul  as  he  flows  in  upon  us  when,  with  our 
lamps  of  knowledge,  we  enquire  into  the 
secret  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  just  the 
discovery  that,  in  spite  of  all  apparent  con- 
tradictions, the  kingdom  of  God  is  with  us 
that  is  the  supreme  discovery  to  which  our 
Lord  referred  so  often  in  his  parables. 

I  love  this  parable  of  the  treasure  hid  in 
a  field,  but  I  love  still  more  this  parable 
of  the  pearl-seeker: 

The  kingdom  of .  heaven  is  like  unto  a 
merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls,  who, 
when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
went  and  sold  all  that  he  had  and  bought  it. 

No  pearl-seeker  goes  out  to  seek  one  pearl 
of  great  price;  he  goes  out  to  seek  pearls — 
any  pearls.  He  is  a  lover  of  pearls,  he  will 
be  interested  in  a  pearl  wherever  he  finds  it, 
whether  small  or  great;  he  will  pay  its  ap- 
propriate price  and  gather  it  into  his  stock. 
It  is  a  systematic  search;  it  is  a  love  for 
little  pearls,  for  all  manner  of  x>earls,  until 
one  day  his  unceasing  search  at  last  brings 
him  face  to  face  with  one  great  pearL  It 
is  a  parable  of  diligent  search  and  of 
speculative  faith,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  buy 
a  field  and  another  thing  to  buy  a  pearL 
You  might  not  find  a  market  for  your  great 
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pearl;  you  miiBt  take  the  risk  of  that;  but 
this  man  loves  the  beauty  of  pearls  so  much, 
is  so  fascinated  by  the  grandeur  and  the 
loveliness  of  this  one,  that  he  takes  the  risk 
and  sacrifices  many  a  smaller  thing  that  he 
may  lay  hold  of  this  one  great  thing  that 
makes  the  world  beautiful  for  him. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  lucky  find — 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  reward  of  dili- 
gent search.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a 
challenge  to  speculative  faith,  an  appeal  to 
heroism,  an  appeal  to  constructive  ability; 
it  is  the  laying  out  of  life  in  a  solemn  con- 
viction; it  is  a  test  everywhere;  it  is  a  bat- 
tle all  the  time. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  like  my  pulpit.  I 
must  occupy  it  if  I  can  as  if  we  were  chil- 
dren of  God,  as  if  the  supreme  thing  were 
to  bring  one  another  so  far  as  possible  into 
relation  with  God.  If  the  day  ever  comes 
when  that  seems  impossible,  if  the  day  ever 
comes  when  conscience  leads  one  way  and 
interest  another,  the  kingdom  of  God  may 
seem  like  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and  a  man, 
if  he  be  true,  must  sell  all  he  has  to  keep 
his  pearl. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  like  your  busi- 
ness. Ah,  but  you  say,  <<You  do  not  know 
what  business  is  like  these  days,  with  its 
keen  competition,  its  unscrupulous  buying 
and  selling,  its  breaking  of  contracts,  and 
its  ruthless  disregard  of  mere  philanthropy 
— ^you  do  not  know  what  business  is  like." 
Tes,  I  do,  but  that  is  where  the  test  comes 
in.  It  may  be  you  started  in  your  business 
career  with  very  high  ideals,  but  when  you 
faced  facts  and  the  pressure  of  things  came 
down  upon  you,  you  surrendered  your  ideal 
and  said,  "I  must  do  as  other  men  do,"  and 
now  the  kingdom  to  you  is  a  vague  memory 
of  bygone  hopes.  In  short,  you  failed.  You 
should  have  sold  all  that  you  had  to  be  true 
to  the  kingdom;  not  recklessly,  but  even  in 
the  days  when  you  were  swept  away  by  the 
power  of  the  system,  you  should  have  bat- 
tled to  recover  your  feet.  Even  in  the  days 
when  you  went  wrong  and  it  seemed  as  if 
you  could  not  help  it,  you  should  not  have 
succumbed,  you  should  have  struggled  back, 
for  business  itself  is  only  possible  in  the 
long  run  by  virtue  of  the  principles  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  If  you  let  go  your  moral 
restraint,  you  are  only  doing  what,  if  every- 
body else  did,  would  soon  result  in  having 
no  business  to  do  at  all. 

The  kingdom  of   God  is  no  cheap,  easy 


thing;  Jesus  never  said  so;  what  he  said 
was,  '0[t  is  here,  and  if  men  are  brave 
enough,  patient  enough,  persistent  enoo^ 
loyal  enough,  they  can  enter  into  it." 

H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  Outline  of  Hutory, 
says  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte: 

His  fascination  lies  in  his  sheer  mi- 
scrupulousness.  He  was  a  record — a  record 
plunger.  He  was  as  few  men  are,  or  dare 
to  be,  a  scoundrel,  bright  and  complete.  He 
had  no  religion;  no  moral  conflict  ever  dis- 
turbed him ;  and  this  self  conceit  and  funda- 
mental atheism  made  him  at  least  magnifi- 
cently direct  What  we  want  to  do  secretly 
more  or  less  he  did  in  the  daylight.  Direct- 
ness was  his  distinctive  and  immortalizing 
quality.  In  all  history,  there  is  no  figure 
so  completely  antithetical  to  the  figure  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  pitiless  and  diffi- 
cult doctrine  of  self-abandonment  and  self- 
forgetfulness  we  can  neither  disregard  nor 
yet  bring  ourselves  to  obey.  In  that  anti- 
thesis lies  the  essential  historical  importance 
of  Napoleon. 

I  do  not  want  to  create  in  your  minds  a 
discussion  concerning  Napoleon,  but  we  all 
know  something  of  that  spirit,  the  spirit 
that  must  have  directness.  There  is  the  man 
who  in  his  business  would  like  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  ethics  of  Christ,  but  there  is  one 
thing  he  wants  still  more,  and  that  is 
wealth;  he  puts  that  first  and  misses  the 
other.  We  would  all  like  the  principles  of 
Christ  brought  into  our  national  concerns. 
We  have  nearly  wrecked  the  world  vrith  the 
other  thing,  and  we  are  trying  to  feel  our 
way  back,  but  we  like  directness,  and  we 
say,  **We  must  have  our  safeguards.'' 

'^Britannia  must  rule  the  waves." 

"Germany  must  be  over  all." 

"France  must  be  secure  against  her  an- 
cient enemy,  and  have  her  natural  frontiers.^' 

"Russia  must  find  her  way  to  the  sea," 

"America  must  safeguard  her  Monroe 
Doctrine." 

Yes,  and  we  go  the  way  of  directness  xmtil 
we  strike  the  rocks.  Maybe,  if  we  sought 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  all  these  things 
would  be  added  to  us.  Maybe,  if  Germany 
had  sought  first  the  kingdom,  her  genius 
for  organization  might  have  given  her  a 
legitimate  supremacy.  She  tried  to  gain  it 
by  the  sword  and  lost.  Maybe,  if  France 
would  go  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
she  would  cease  to  have  an  ancient  enemy 
and  find  instead  a  neighbor.  Maybe,  if 
Britain  would  go  the  way  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  she  would  be  supreme  upon  the  seas 
by  reason  of  her  native  talent  for  seaman- 
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ship,  and  wonld  not  need  to  keep  it  bo  mnch 
by  the  power  of  her  blatant  cannon.  May- 
be, if  America  would  take  her  share  more 
fully  in  human  service,  she  would  find  her 
security  not  in  the  separating  sea,  but  in 
the  uniting  force  of  brotherhood. 

Maybe  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  Gh)d  is 
the  right  way  after  alL  Maybe  we  have  not 
organized  sufficiently  our  capacity  for  right; 
maybe  we  never  explain  our  reasons,  but 
we  put  second  things  first,  until  the  world 
becomes  a  torn  thing,  and  we  say  at  last, 
''We  can  not  reconcile  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  the  things  we  hold  to  be  necessary.'' 
I  knowl  That  simply  means  we  are  not 
big  enough,  or  intelligent  enough  yet,  that 
is  all. 

Jesus  did  not  despise  the  untoward  ele- 
ments that  were  in  his  life.  He  had  a 
traitor  at  his  very  board,  who  betrayed  him 
while  he  dipped  his  finger  in  the  dish;  but 
he  did  not  hate  the  traitor,  he  took  him  as 
part  of  life.  He  had  men  all  around  him 
who  were  thirsting  for  his  blood,  but  he  did 
not  hate  them ;  he  took  them  like  the  fisher- 
man takes  the  bad  fish  with  the  good.  He 
saw  the  cross  looming  up  against  the  storm- 
swept  sky,  and  he  took  it  as  part  of  the 
things  that  belong  to  the  kingdom,  and  had 


faith  enough  to  believe  that  even  with  the 
cross  he  could  win  through. 

He  was  not  so  unpractical  as  men  think. 
The  facts  are  with  him.  He  did  build  a 
kingdom  which  has  lasted  longer  than  any 
other  kingdom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
has  proved  for  us  that  the  world  is  a  king- 
dom of  God  for  those  who  will  live  in  it 
like  its  citizens.  It  is  not  mere  idealism 
I  am  preaching.  I  have  had  enough  buffet- 
ings  and  seen  enough  of  life  to  know  that 
you  can  not  talk  the  kingdom  into  existence, 
but  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
when  a  man  sees  that,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, this  world  is  athrill  with  the  divine 
presence,  and  all  that  is  wrong  with  it  is 
that  we  are  not  clean  enough,  not  brave 
enough,  not  patient  enough,  not  constructive 
enough  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  It  is  a  truth  that  once  perceived,  even 
amidst  the  storm,  once  grasped,  even  amidst 
the  conflict,  is  like  a  pearl  of  great  price. 
It  is  worth  fighting  for;  it  is  worth  hold- 
ing on  to;  it  is  worth  selling  all  that  you 
have  to  make  it  clear  at  last  to  your  own 
soul,  if  not  to  anybody  else,  that  the  world 
is  not  a  jungle  full  of  wolves,  but  is  Gk>d's 
world,  full  of  his  spirit,  and  its  basic  thing 
after  all  is  not  hate,  but  love. 
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President  Emeritus  Willum  H.  Crawford,  D.D.,  Allegheny  College, 

Meadville,  Pa. 


I  can  do  aU  things.— ThU,  4:13. 

These  words  may  sound  to  some  like  the 
utterance  of  a  bold  braggart.  The  ancients 
would  think  some  god  had  spoken.  The 
utterance  is  certainly  striking.  But  if  you 
could  know  the  man — ^what  he  had  in  re- 
serve, what  his  resources  were  and  what 
were  the  circumstances — ^you  would  feel  that 
the  man  could  make  good  his  claim,  "1  can 
do  all  things." 

What  a  man  does  in  this  world  depends 
largely  on  what  he  thinks  he  can  do.  If  he 
thinks  he  can  do  nothing,  that  is  what  he 
does.  If  he  has  large  confidence  in  himself, 
but  not  too  large,  he  can  achieve  results 
worth  while.  There  are  certain  things  in 
life  which  we  may  do  or  not  do,  and  it  will 
make    little    difference.      There    are    other 


things  we  must  face  as  duties;  we  must  do 
them  or  suffer  loss.  Sometimes  we  must 
suffer  tremendous  loss.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  do  the  things,  we  attain  results  in 
character  and  infiuence.  This  principle 
holds  in  all  the  affairs  of  our  human  life. 
Some  men  take  a  very  serious  view  of  life's 
activities.    Others  do  not. 

Have  you  noticed  how  men  differ  in  the 
way  they  look  at  politics?  Some  say  'Toll- 
tics  are  bad.  They  are  rotten.  They  can 
not  be  made  good,  and  there  is  no  use  try- 
ing." Others  seem  to  be  bom  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  to  reform  politics.  Not  all 
these  reformers  would  go  at  their  task  in  the 
same  way.  One  man  would  begin  by  reform- 
ing his  party.  I  saw  in  one  of  the  papers 
the  other  day  a  statement  that  Senator 
Bcveridge  of  Indiana  would  in  all  probabil. 
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ity  be  the  man  who  would  elean  honee  in 
the  Bepubliean  party  and  so  renovate  the 
part/  that  it  would  have  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  wield  larger  inflaenee  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  than  ever  before.  There  are 
those  in  the  Demoeratie  party  who  say,  and 
say  openly,  that  the  Bepnbliean  party  has 
lost  its  chance  and  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  its  future.  Its  sins  are  too  many.  <^t 
is  the  Democratic  party/'  they  say,  ''with 
its  true  Jeffersonian  simplicity,  but  under 
new  management,  which  is  the  hope  of  the 
country  if  we  are  to  ri^t  ourselves  as  we 
ought  to  in  a  way  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ities to  ourselves  and  to  other  nations."  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  which  is  right  But 
I  would  rather  take  my  stand  with  either 
one  than  with  the  man  who  says  ''We  can 
do  nothing."  I  would  say  the  same  thing 
about  religion  and  morality  and  all  social 
affairs.  Just  here  may  I  ask,  "What  shall 
be  your  attitude  and  mine  toward  the  funda- 
mental institutions  of  our  human  society  f 
What  about  the  homet  Shall  we  do  some- 
thing about  it,  or  shall  we  do  nothing  f  What 
about  the  school  f  Shall  we  do  something 
about  it,  or  do  nothing  f  What  about  the 
Church  f  Shall  we  do  something  about  it, 
or  shall  we  do  nothing  f  What  shall  we  do 
about  law  and  order  f  Shall  we  do  some- 
thing or  nothingf  I  put  these  questions 
straight,  for  I  want  you  to  answer  them. 
The  answer  which  the  American  people 
gives  to  these  questions  will  determine  the 
future  of  the  American  nation.  These  are 
questions  which  can  not  be  trifled  with. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  possible 
human  activities.  They  may  be  dasdfled  in 
various  ways.  For  my  purpose  I  propose 
this  classification,  that  all  human  activities 
of  whatever  kind  may  be  put  into  one  of 
three  groups.  First,  there  are  things  which 
are  easy  to  do.  Second,  there  are  the  things 
which  are  hard  to  do,  and  third,  there  are 
the  impossible  things.  There  you  have  the 
three  groups:  the  easy  thing,  the  hard  thing, 
the  impossible  thing  I  Some  of  you  may  be 
a  bit  startled  that  I  include  the  impossible 
things  in  a  program  of  life's  activities.  1 
do  it  with  good  reason,  as  I  shall  explain 
later.  I  want  first  to  say  something  about 
the  easy  things  and  the  hard  things. 

The  greatest  drag  in  human  society  to-day 
is  that  such  a  large  number  of  people  choose 
the  easy  thing.  You  have  heard  of  the  line 
of  least  resistance.     Well,  that  is  the  line 


they  take.    Life  is  a  heavy  burden  for  rnaaj 
people  because   of   the  number   who  diirk 
burdens.     Life  would  be  a  very  different 
thing  if  there  could  be  an  evening  up  in  the 
bearing  of  responsibility.    Because  a  multi- 
tude choose  to  do  the  easy  thing  there  are 
others  who  must  bear  burdens  too  gricfoui 
to  be  borne.     This  is  what  causes  a  large 
part  of  the  friction  and  disorder  in  a  time 
of  strikes  such  as  the  present.    If  every  mas 
was  doing  his  part,  his  share,  differenees 
that  arise  could  be  settled  much  more  easily. 
It  is  the  shirkers  who  are  largely  responsible 
for   throwing   society    out    of   joint.     The 
trouble  is  that  those  "take-it-easy  people** 
are  in  the  majority.     I  do  not  pretend  to 
ny  that  none  of  this  group  is  in  what  is 
called  the  working  class.     Many  of  them 
carry  lunch  baskets  and  dinner  pails;  they 
are  in  offices  and  mills  and  factories.    But 
many  of  them  are  only  marking  time.    They 
have  no  interest  in  their  work.     They  get 
no  promotions  because  they  do  not  deserve 
promotion.    They  are  the  first  to  be  laid  off 
when  the  slack  time  comes. 

What  is  true  in  what  is  called  the  labor 
world  is  true  in  the  professions,  in  businesB, 
and  in  all  the  activities  which  go  to  make 
up  the  life  of  the  community.  Th^  who 
choose  to  do  the  easy  thing,  or  nothing,  are 
in  the  church,  in  the  school,  in  philan- 
thropies, in  social  affairs,  and  in  the  home. 
Wherever  they  are,  they  are  a  burden.  What 
they  ought  to  do  is  laid  on  the  shoulders  of 
others.  That  is  why  so  many  people  break 
down.  They  are  carrying  their  own  load  and 
the  load  of  other  people. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  group — those 
who  choose  to  do  the  hard  thing.  These  are 
the  producers.  They  are  the  dependable 
ones.  They  are  the  people  without  whom 
human  society  could  not  get  on.  They  are 
doing  a  large  share  of  the  world's  work. 
Fortunately,  we  have  a  goodly  number  in 
this  group.  You  see  the  spirit  of  the  group 
in  the  boy.  One  of  the  proudest  days  of 
my  life  was  in  my  early  teens,  when  I  was 
entrusted  by  my  father  to  drive  a  span  of 
horses  alone  and  take  a  load  of  com  to  mar- 
ket, fourteen  miles  away.  It  was  a  proud 
day  because  I  had  been  given  the  chance  to 
do  a  man's  work,  and  I  did  it.  I  was  down 
on  one  of  the  docks  the  other  day  where  men 
were  carrying  sacks  from  the  deck  of  a  boat 
to  the  freight  room.  A  son  of  one  of  the 
men   was  there  and  I  saw  him   tug  at  a 
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aaeky  which  he  finmllj  got  on  hk  ahonldar 
and  earned  it  to  the  pile  where  the  others 
were  being  carried.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  that  boy's  face  as  he  dropped  the  sack 
to  its  place.  One  could  see  there  the  proud 
eonsdousness  of  having  done  something  fine. 
He  had  done  a  man's  task,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  him. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  very  large 
number  of  boys  of  this  type.  They  are  the 
hope  of  the  country.  They  will  choose  the 
hard  thing  if  they  see  it  is  worth  while. 
Show  them  the  importance  of  the  job  and 
theyOl  Uckle  it. 

Some  years  ago  I  sat  one  Sunday  evening 
in  the  great  St.  James*  Hall  in  West  Lon- 
don. It  was  crowded  to  its  capacity,  gallery 
and  alL  At  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
service  the  minister  stepped  to  the  front  of 
the  platform  and  said,  'There  are  thousands 
of  young  men  in  West  London  to-night  who 
are  mourning  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  founder  of 
the  Polytechnic  Before  beginning  our  ser- 
vice  I  suggest  that  we  all  rise  and  remain 
standing  while  the  band  plays  the  Funeral 
March  as  a  tribute  of  resi>ect  to  the  memory 
of  our  good  friend  who  has  gone  from  us." 
The  band  played  and  the  audience  rose  and 
remained  standing  with  visible  and  audible 
ngns  of  deep  emotion.  Up  to  that  night 
I  had  known  almost  nothing  of  Quintin 
Hogg.  The  next  morning  I  went  out  Oxford 
Street  as  far  as  the  Circus  and  then  took 
Begent  to  the  Polytechnic  There  I  found 
Charlie  Studd,  who  told  me  the  story  of 
their  founder.  Quintin  Hogg  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  West  London.  He 
was  sent  to  Eton  College  to  be  educated. 
His  record  in  college  was  good.  He  stood 
well  in  his  studies  and  took  active  part  in 
athletics.  Eton  was  finished  with  credit  to 
himself  and  his  family.  Coming  back  home 
he  began  to  think  of  what  he  should  do  in 
life.  He  didnt  have  to  do  anything.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  rich  man.  But  the  spirit 
of  work  was  in  him.  One  day  he  saw  a  com- 
pany of  ragged  boys  at  the  side  of  the  street 
playing  marbles.  He  said  to  himself,  ''Some- 
thing more  ought  to  be  done  for  the  ragged 
boys  of  West  London."  He  started  to  try 
to  teach  them  in  quarters  down  by  the 
Thames  Embankment.  But  he  didn't  get  on. 
Finally  he  said,  "The  trouble  is,  I  do  not 
know  the  language  of  these  boys."  He  spent 
a  sleepless  night  walking  about  Trafalgar 


Square  and  the  Strand.  Next  day  he  had 
on  old  dothci  and  a  slouch  hat  and  with  a 
shoeblack's  kit  he  was  down  in  the  street 
with  the  shoeshine  boys.  That  day  he  shined 
shoes  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  at  night 
he  slept  where  they  slept.  He  worked  with 
them  until  he  could  say,  "I  know  the  lan- 
guage of  these  boys  now  and  I  know  what 
they  want."  Then  he  went  with  the  boys 
who  hold  horses,  then  with  the  street  sweep- 
ers, and  then  with  other  groups  until  at  last 
he  could  say,  "I  know  now  the  language  of 
all  the  ragged  boys  of  West  London,  I  know 
what  they  want  and  what  they  need."  Then 
he  founded  a  small  school  which  grew  to  be 
the  great  Polytechnic  More  than  6,000 
boys  had  gone  out  into  the  various  trades 
and  occupations  when  I  was  there  Quintin 
Hogg  knew  every  boy  by  name  He  gave 
his  entire  fortune  for  the  school  and  the 
boys.  If  you  will  go  out  Begent  Street  to- 
day you  will  find  his  form  in  heroic  bronze 
and  two  of  his  boys  with  him.  Quintin 
Hogg  gladly  gave  his  life  to  doing  the  hard 
thing,  and  his  work  has  been  a  blessing  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  boys.  You  know  men 
and  women,  many  of  them,  and  so  do  I,  who 
are  doing  just  that  kind  of  work.  Jacob 
Biis  did  it  here  in  New  York  City;  Jane 
Addams  is  doing  it  in  Chicago.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  we  have  in  the 
public  life  of  this  country  was  Theodore 
Boosevelt.  They  are  the  type  who  heed  the 
Scripture,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

I  come  now  to  the  last  group— they  who 
do  the  impossible.  Some  years  ago  I  was  on 
a  Mediterranean  Line  steamer.  We  stopped 
at  Gibraltar.  Since  boyhood  I  had  wanted 
to  see  that  great  rock  fortress.  As  we  were 
going  up  to  the  great  chambers  where  the 
guns  used  to  be,  I  saw  far  up  on  the  side 
of  the  wall  we  were  passing  a  beautiful 
flower.  I  said  to  the  British  soldier  who 
was  my  guide:  "My,  but  there  is  a  beauti- 
f  nl  flower.  I  stopped.  I  looked  at  it  See- 
ing my  interest,  the  guide  said,  "Would  you 
like  to  have  itt"  I  said,  "Would  you  be 
allowed  to  pluck  itf"  His  answer  was,  "Oh, 
I  think  the  law  of  the  undimbable  wall  would 
permit  that"  Almost  before  I  knew  it,  he 
had  the  toe  of  his  shoe  in  a  crevice  in  the 
wall  and  then  was  up  ten  feet  or  more 
and  then  back  with  my  flower.  "The  law 
of  the  undimbable  wall"f  I  had  never 
heard  the  expression  before.    It  meant  for 
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my  guide  that  there  was  not  another  soldier 
in  the  fort  who  could  do  what  he  had  done. 
For  them  it  was  the  "undimbable  wall" — 
the  impossible  thing. 

Not  many  years  ago  I  was  guest  at 
a  dinner  of  the  American  Society  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  Marconi  was  there. 
He  had  on  a  beautiful  new  decoration,  given 
him  only  two  days  before  by  the  King  of 
Italy.  Why  were  the  King  of  Italy  and  all 
the  world  honoring  Marconi  at  that  timef 
It  was  because  he  had  been  sending  quick 
messages  without  a  wire.  He  had  done 
what  every  one  else  regarded  the  impossible. 
We  are  just  now  mourning  the  loss  of 
Graham  BelL  Why  is  it  that  his  name  has 
gone  so  farf  He  transmitted  the  human 
voice  by  wire.  He  did  the  impossible.  Why 
does  such  fame  attach  to  the  name  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  f  This  is  why.  He  intro- 
duced new  method  and  organization  into  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  I  would  suggest  to 
every  young  man  of  ambition  that  he  will 
do  well  to  include  the  doing  of  the  im- 
possible into  the  program  of  his  life's 
activities.  It  is  seeing  what  others  do  not 
see  and  doing  what  others  do  not  do  which 
makes  the  truly  great  man. 

But  Paul  meant  more  than  this  when  he 
said;  "I  can  do  all  things."  In  fact,  he 
said  more  than  I  have  quoted  him  as  saying. 
He  said;  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ, 
who  strengtheneth  me."  Paul  believed  in  a 
strength  divine  which  might  be  his  in 
emergency.    Paul  had  known  some  very  try- 


ing experiences.  He  had  been  given  up  for 
dead  more  than  once.  Perhaps  as  he  wrot€ 
he  remembered  the  praise  service  in  the  jail 
at  Philippi,  how  the  people  thought  him  a 
god  when  the  cripple  was  healed  at  Lystra, 
the  liberty  given  him  on  Mars  Hill,  or  tbe 
power  of  the  truth  at  Antioch.  He  certainly 
remembered  that  in  all  his  long  ministry 
not  a  day  had  gone  by  without  some  exhi- 
bition of  a  power  more  than  human — a 
power  that  could  take  hold  of  a  vile  heart 
and  change  it,  a  profligate  life  and  reform 
it,  an  ill-built  character  and  reconstruct  it 
No  wonder  he  could  say,  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ" 

If  there  were  time  I  might  bring  testi- 
mony from  many.  And  I  might  select  wit- 
nesses  from  each  of  the  nineteen  centuries 
since  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  Bome. 

I  may  be  speaking  to  men  who  are  stand- 
ing here  on  the  deck  of  this  boat  *  who  feel 
the  need  of  more  strength  for  their  task. 
Some  of  you  may  feel  that  you  are  facing 
the  impossible.  May  I  earnestly  commend 
to  you  my  Christ,  of  whom  the  great  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  said,  *1  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ,  who  strengtheneth  me."  I 
do  not  attempt  to  explain  it,  but  there  is  a 
strength  in  Jesus  Christ  which  is  more  than 
human.  That  strength  is  for  you  and  me 
if  we  will  have  it. 


*  This    Mrmon    wst  jproached    on    the    ste*m«r 
De  WUt  Clinton  of  the  HudBon  Biver  D»y  Line. 
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So  interwrought  are  some  compositions 
with  certain  impressive  occasions  or  illus- 
trious names  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
think  of  one  and  not  the  other.  One  seldom 
hears,  for  instance,  the  stately  measures  of 
the  famous  march  in  Lohengrin  without 
thinking  of  a  wedding,  particularly  a  church 
wedding.  The  stirring  hymn,  "A  Mighty 
Fortress  Is  Our  God,"  suggests  the  name  of 
Martin  Luther.  Thomas  Knox's  **Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud!" 
serves  to  recall  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whose  favorite  poem  it  was.  Comes  Christ- 
mas— and  the  one  passage  of  Scripture  that 
the    occasion    invariably    selects    is    Saint 


Luke's  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Last 
night  in  many  a  home  this  story  was  read  to 
children  just  before  they  said  'Khir  Father 
Who  Art  in  Heaven"  or  "Now  I  Lay  Me 
Down  to  Sleep."  In  tens  of  thousands  of 
churches  this  morning  this  Scripture  will  be 
read  and  made  the  basis  of  innumerable 
sermons. 

Comment  upon  so  flawless  a  production 
seems  superfluous  until  one  remembers  that 
it  is  possible  to  praise  this  narrative  extrava- 
gantly and  at  the  same  time  not  relate  it 
in  any  practical  way  to  present-day  affairs 
or  personal  life.  This  is  a  x>eril  always 
present,  a  tendency  everywhere  observable. 


1022. 


*  Ttom  When  Jenu  Wrott  on  Iht  Ground,  by  Edoab  DsWitt  Jokxs.  (George  H.  Doran  Oompmny, 
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To^ay,  with  tokens  of  the  Christmas  event 
on  every  hand  and  this  place  still  vibrant 
with  the  melody  of  "Silent  Night,"  we  can 
do  nothing  better  than  to  reflect  on  this 
Christmas  Ijrric,  for  such  it  is — a  hymn  set 
to  music  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  poetry  of  this  passage  is  exquisitely 
fine.  Could  anything  of  the  kind  be  lovelier 
or  more  simply  told  than  the  birth  of  Jesus 
as  chronicled  by  **the  beloved  physician." 
Here  is  an  event — ^the  most  momentous  of 
all  history,  yet  in  its  telling  there  is  no  em- 
beliishment  nor  any  tendency  to  lengthen 
out  detail.  The  entire  twenty  verses  tucked 
away  in  a  corner  of  a  modern  newspaper 
would  attract  little  attention  and  might 
easily  be  overlooked.  In  twelve  sentences 
the  world's  greatest  love-story  is  told;  the 
birth  of  humanity's  most  colossal  figure  de- 
scribed. 

The  scene  here  described  is  pastoral,  and 
the  locality  already  famed  in  Biblical  lore. 
Over  these  same  hills,  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore, David  had  tended  his  father's  flock 
and  fought  successfully  the  Hon  and  bear 
that  attacked  the  sheep.  Years  later  the 
shepherd  king,  familiar  vrith  both  the  sweets 
and  the  bitterness  of  renown,  musing  on  his 
boyhood  days,  commemorated  them  in  that/ 
psalm  of  psalms — the  psalm  of  the  shep- 
herd's crook,  of  green  pastures  and  still 
waters.  On  these  identical  hills,  to  the 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields  and  keeping 
watch  over  their  flock,  the  good  news  came. 
Jesus'  life  was  curiously  linked  with  shep- 
herds and  the  shepherding  ministry.  He 
called  himself  the  Good  Shepherd,  spoke  of 
his  disciples  as  his  flock,  and  said  that  he 
had  "other  sheep"  not  of  the  recognized  fold. 

Why  were  shepherds  so  signally  honored 
as  to  be  the  first  to  hear  the  good  tidings  f 
Why  was  not  this  stupendous  event  com- 
municated first  to  a  group  of  learned  rabbis 
or  others  of  the  wise,  the  renowned,  and  the 
great f  Is  God  a  respecter  of  persons?  Was 
this  high  honor  reserved  for  peasants  just 
because  they  were  poorf  Was  this  dis- 
tinction withheld  from  the  learned,  the 
great,  the  rich,  just  because  they  were 
learned,  and  great,  and  richf  I  think  not. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  fitness  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  heralding  of  Jesus'  coming 
should  have  been  to  the  humble  and  the 
lowly.  The  great  majority  of  the  peoples 
of  earth  are  poor  and  their  lives  a  battle 
for  bread  and  for  shelter  almost  from  the 


cradle  to  the  grave.  Even  so,  we  may  be- 
lieve that  this  was  not  the  chief  reason  that 
shepherds  were  the  first  to  learn  of  the 
Savior's  birth.  Bather  was  it  not  because 
they  were  best  fitted  spiritually  to  receive 
the  great  wordf  Edersheim,  learned  author 
of  one  of  the  best-known  lives  of  Christ, 
says  that  the  flocks  of  sheep  watched  and 
tended  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  were  for 
sacrifice  in  the  temple  and  that  their  guar- 
dians were  not  ordinary  shepherds.  Whether 
he  is  correct  or  not,  we  can  not  be  far 
wrong  is  assuming  that  the  watchers  of  the 
flock  that  night  of  nights  possessed  a  certain 
preparation  of  mind  and  affections  to  re- 
ceive the  revelation.  The  learned,  the  fa- 
mous, the  exalted  of  that  day,  as  possibly  of 
all  other  days,  were  troubled  about  many 
things.  Their  lives  were  already  full  and, 
after  the  manner  of  the  inn  at  Bethlehem, 
they  had  no  room  for  the  great  gift. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  great  light 
shone  upon  the  shepherds  as  they  kept  watch 
by  night  over  the  sheep.  An  angel  of  the 
Lord  stood  by  them  and  proclaimed  the 
good  tidings  of  great  joy;  then  others  of 
the  celestial  band  appeared,  and  they 
praised  God,  saying — "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest."  Angels  I  How  the  word  revives 
memories  that  bless  and  bum.  Angels  I 
Messengers  of  almighty  God;  visitants  from 
a  better  order  of  society  than  this  world 
of  sin  and  death.  Angels!  Blessed  belief 
that  God  has  his  messengers  of  mercy,  his 
heralds  of  hope,  his  personal  representatives 
who  can  go  anywhere,  at  any  time,  under 
any  conditions.  Angels  I  The  word  vivifies 
my  remembrance  of  a  little  girl,  nearing  the 
boundaries  of  the  unseen  and  struggling  for 
life;  her  speech  no  longer  coherent  but  on 
her  lips,  dear  and  distinct  one  word  was 
repeated  over  and  over  again — "Angels, 
angels,  angels!"  Oh,  the  exquisite  poetry, 
the  lovely  language,  the  unending  glory  of 
this  Christ  lyric  of  Jesus'  birth  in  Bethlehem. 

It  was  not  a  mere  contingency  that  the 
birth  of  Jesus  should  be  inseparably  linked 
with  peace  among  men.  Peace  on  earth  is 
the  note  exultant  in  this  lyric  of  Christmas. 
The  New  Testament  is  a  book  of  peace,  not 
of  battles;  a  book  that  pronounces  a  bless- 
ing upon  the  peace -makers  and  promises 
that  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God.  Between  the  peace  spirit  and  ideals 
of  the  gospel  and  the  history  of  nineteen 
centuries   called   Christian,   there   is   some- 
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thing  incongruooSy  diseordanti  and  discour- 
aging. Save  for  brief  seasonB  and  in  re- 
stricted areas  peace  on  earth  has  not  yet 
prevailed.  Christendom  has  much  to  her 
stock  of  credit — ^much  that  is  glorious  and 
monumental,  but  Christendom  haa  jet  to 
know  the  victory  of  peace  on  earth.  No 
sadder  spectacle  has  the  world  beheld  than 
that  of  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace 
hacking  each  other  down  with  the  sword, 
asgajljng  each  other  with  gases  that  scorch 
and  shrivel  the  lungs,  blasting  each  other 
to  bits  with  bombs,  drowning  each  other 
at  sea  by  the  wholesale,  hymning  hate 
against  each  other  to  the  bitter  end. 

Peace  on  earth  depends  upon  the  good 
will  between  men.  As  long  as  hate  reigns 
in  the  human  heart,  as  long  as  covetousness 
crowds  out  the  spirit  of  brotherliness,  as 
long  as  jealousy  and  envy  hold  their  sway 
over  mankind,  so  long  will  wars  endure. 
Mere  limitation  of  armament  is  not  enough 
— that  of  itself  would  be  only  a  makeshift 
if  the  causes  that  produce  war  are  not 
abolished.  Destroy  every  battle  ship,  scrap 
every  submarine,  wreck  every  bombing  plane, 
muster  out  the  soldiery  now  in  ranks- 
do  all  this,  but  make  no  intelligent  and 
consistent  effort  to  create  a  new  heart  in 
man  or  open  up  a  new  outlet  for  his  en- 
thusiasms and  ambitions,  and  some  kind  of 
war  enginery,  like  the  harvest  of  that  famed 
crop  of  dragon  teeth,  will  spring  up  over 

night.  .    .    . 

More  people  are  thinking  i>eace  to-day 
than  ever  before.  The  voice  of  the  people 
in  solemn  protest  is  being  heard  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations  with  a  new  in- 
sistence; but  make  no  mistake,  the  millen- 
nium is  not  at  hand.  The  voice  of  the 
profiteer,  the  militarist,  the  granite-hearted 
materialist  who  walks  by  sight  and  not  by 
faith — their  voices  are  still  potent  in  be- 
half of  armaments  and  a  continuance  of 
the  old  order.  Not  only  so,  but  the  motives 
for  world  peace  must  be  deeper  than  for 
mere  economic  reasons  if  peace  on  earth 
endure. 

If  disarmament  is  desired  chiefly  because 
it  would  reduce  taxes  and  produce  a  revival 
of  business,  we  may  believe  that  army  and 
naval  disarmament  might  come  to  pass, 
and  we  should  have  in  its  stead  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  armament  as  deadly 
and  as  dif&cult  to  conquer  as  the  old 
and     familiar     kind.       Peace     on     earth — 


well  it  simply  can  not  come  until  there 
is  good  will  among  men.  Good  will  among 
men  is  retarded  by  racial  pride,  handicapped 
by  commercial  jealousies,  hindered  by  biased 
partizanship,  crippled  and  hamatrung  by  i 
mean  and  narrow  sectarianism.  The  eoie 
of  Jesus'  teaching  is  the  supremacy  of  love 
and  of  sacrifice,  the  ministry  of  aerviee  and 
of  mercy,  the  mightiness  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. If  we  are  to  have  peace  among  mea, 
men  must  know  the  peace  which  is  Oirist'i. 
His  peace  was  an  inward  experience  before 
it  became  an  outward  manifestation.  His 
peace  was  a  result  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  spirit.  He  walked  in  full  fellowBhtp 
with  the  Father  because  from  a  child  he 
learned  obedience.  It  is  possible  for  sodetj 
to  keep  the  laws  in  a  formal  way  and  still 
bend  and  break  the  laws  of  love  and  re 
nuun  anarchists  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual 
There  will  never  be  peace  on  earth  ontii 
that  gospel  of  good  will  which  Jesus  taught 
be  mediated  through  the  lives  of  those  who 
accept  his  teaching,  and  narrow  nationalism, 
racial  hostilities,  and  sectarian  bigotry  give 
way  to  a  Christian  commonwealth — world- 
wide in  its  scope. 

In  the  very  center  of  this  matchless  story 
is  the  Child;  the  chief  actor  in  this  world 
drama  is  the  Babe  at  Bethlehem.  The  shep- 
herds, the  angels,  the  manger,  the  star— 
these  are  all  ineidentaL  Christianity  be- 
gan with  a  child,  and  no  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  more  fundamental  than  when  he  said: 
''Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me; 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  God."  What  gesture  of  Jesus  wu 
of  more  consequence  than  when,  having  been 
asked  by  his  disciples  who  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  he  called  to  him  a  little  child  and 
set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said: 
**Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  turn 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Childhood  has  been  wronged  terribly,  and 
the  rights  of  the  child  have  been  as  flagrant- 
ly disregarded  as  the  rights  of  womanhood. 
Babies  have  not  always  counted  for  much; 
there  are  places  still  where  they  connt  for 
little.  There  are  corners  of  the  earth  where 
the  gospel  has  not  yet  come  where  babies, 
especially  girl  babies,  are  slain  ruthlessly 
and  in  great  numbers;  places  where  a  ponj 
or  deformed  baby  is  quickly  put  out  of  the 
way.     There  are  plague  spots  of  so-called 
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Christian  countries  where  babies  are  not 
bom,  but  damned  into  the  world,  with 
scarcely  a  chance  to  live,  to  love,  and  to  be 
loved.  It  was  the  Christ  himself  who  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  God's  will  that  his 
little  ones  should  perish.  It  is  often  man's 
will  that  the  little  ones  suffer  and  die  so 
joung.  Sometimes  this  is  due  to  ignorance, 
sometimes  to  a  perverse  heart  and  a  wrong 
eoneeption  of  what  Christianity  is. 

Yes,  a  baby  is  in  the  center  and  at  the 
very  heart  of  this  lyric  of  Saint  Luke's 
gospel.  God's  greatest  gift  to  the  world 
came  as  a  child — a  helpless  babe,  bom  amidst 
poverty  and  off  to  one  side  of  the  highways 
of  the  world.  Theodore  Parker  once  said 
that  a  baby  is  better  for  the  heart  than 
a  whole  academy  of  philosophers,  and  of 
course  he  was  right.  A  young  misrionary 
madonna,  after  bending  over  her  first-born, 
wrote  to  friends  at  home— "I  had  no  idea 
being  a  mother  was  so  wonderful."  The 
advent  of  a  child  in  a  home  is  always  oc- 
casion for  wonderment,  a  never-ceasing  mi- 
racle, and  to  the  seeing  eye  every  mother's 
man-chUd  is  haloed  with  a  glory  that  only 
the  mother-heart  may  know.  Wordsworth 
was  never  more  seer-like  than  when  he 
wrote 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 
And  there  are  other  lines  in  the  same 
noble  ode  that  have  peen  praised  much,  but 
not  too  much— 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us  our  life's  star- 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And   cometh   from   afar. 
Not  in  entire  f orgetf ulnees. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

There  is  something  in  the  touch  of  the 
hand  of  a  little  child  more  enchanting  than 
that  of  a  fairy's  wand.  I  can  understand 
how  the  hard  heart  of  the  leading  char- 
acter in  a  famous  story  melted  utterly  when 
he  felt  a  child's  soft  cheek  against  his, 
and  the  tiny  fingers  on  his  neck  and  be- 
hind his  ears  and  in  his  hair.  Then  the 
trustfulness  and  the  affection  and  the  faith 
of  a  Uttle  chUd:  what  is  there  in  aU  the 
world   so   irresistible  f 

Well  do  I  remember  arriving  in  the  Union 
Station  at  St.  Louis  on  a  blustery  winter 
night  some  years  ago,  and  aUghting  from 
the  car  with  me  was  a  young  mother  and 
her  baby,  a  beautiful  chUd,  possibly  a  year 


old.  She  was  heavily  burdened  with  bag- 
gage, and  I  offered  to  carry  the  child  for 
her.  She  was  a  real  mother,  for  she  took 
a  good  look  at  me — a  searching  look — and 
then  she  handed  the  baby  over  to  me.  She 
expected  to  be  met  by  some  of  her  kins- 
people  in  the  station,  so  she  informed  me, 
no  one  appeared,  and  after  we  had  waited 
and  looked  about  for  some  little  time  she 
said,  ''Would  you  mind  keeping  baby  while 
I  call  up  my  relatives  heref"  Time  was 
when  such  a  request  would  have  set  me 
quaking  and  filled  me  with  a  nameless  sort 
of  fear,  but  that  time  was  a  good  ways 
in  the  past.  Only  five  hours  before  I  had 
said  good-by  to  my  own  frisky  five.  So  1 
kept  baby,  and  his  mother  disappeared  in 
the  direction  of  a  telephone  booth.  She 
was  gone  a  good  ten  minutes,  and  during 
her  absence  I  paced  up  and  down  the  long 
waiting  room  holding  the  little  fellow  snug 
in  my  arms.  He  was  a  dear;  he  was  eon- 
tent;  he  tmsted  me  perfectly.  He  rested 
his  velvety  cheek  against  mine  and  gazed 
at  me  out  of  his  big  blue  eyes  as  one  who 
had  absolute  faith,  never  doubting  but  that 
even  a  stranger  would  protect  him  from  the 
smallest  harm.  His  little  soft  hand  stole 
round  my  neck  and  rested  there  ever  so 
lightly.    I  thought  of  these  lines: 

Softer  it  seemed  than  the  softest  down 
On  the  breast  of  the  gentlest  dove. 
And  its  timid  press  and  its  sweet  caress 
Were  strong  in  the  strength  of  love. 

By  and  by  and  his  mother  returned.  I 
helped  her  and  her  young  son  into  a  taxi 
and  said  good-night,  and  the  little  stranger 
vanished  out  of  my  life  as  quickly  as  he 
came  into  it,  but  he  left  a  memory  tender 
and  precious. 

God  hath  joined  together  the  cradle  and 
Christmas.  Christianity  has  coronated 
childhood.  God  gives  us  children,  but  the 
molding  of  them  for  better  ^r  for  worse— 
that  ministry  is  our  own.  Christ  put  the 
child  in  our  midst,  but  society  has  for  a 
greater  part  set  him  to  one  side— neglected, 
slighted,  and  wronged  him.  If  we  want 
peace  on  earth  there  is  a  way  to  get  it: 
train  the  child  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus; 
train  him  to  think  peace,  not  war;  rear 
him  in  the  ideals  of  brotherhood;  teach  him 
the  supremacy  of  service— but  to  do  that 
successfully  the  child  must  have  for  en- 
vironment a  society  that  is  Christian  not 
only  on  Sunday  but  seven  days  in  the  week. 
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SERMONIC  LITERATURE 


Christmas  helps  us  to  evaluate  the  children 
in  our  home  at  their  truth  worth.  Surely  the 
blessed  birthday  of  our  Lord  is  a  family 
festival  like  unto  no  other.  There  is  a  story 
which  inspired  a  much  admired  painting 
called  "Content."  A  Chinese  beggar  is  shown 
coming  in  before  his  king.  With  the  beggar 
are  two  small  sons.  He  claims  to  be  i>enni- 
less;  he  asks  for  money.  The  king  promises 
to  give  him  all  his  heart  should  desire,  but 
there  is  one  condition:  the  beggar  must  give 
in  return  one-half  of  his  visible  wealth.  To 
this  he  readily  agrees  for  he  believes  he 
has  no  wealth.  Then  the  king  mentions  in 
detail  his  payment,  and  the  first  item  he 
calls  for  is  one  of  the  lads.  The  beggar 
had  not  thought  of  his  boys  as  wealth  and 
he  is  staggered  by  the  request.  In  the  end, 
the  mendicant  goes  away  from  the  court 
with  an  arm  about  each  boy,  content  with 
what  he  has.  The  story  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
is  costly  to  rear  children  and  give  them  a 
chance  in  the  world.  If  society  were  really 
Christian,  beggars  would  be  rare,  and  rarer 
still  the  children  of  beggars,  to  be  dwarfed, 
hindered,   and   cursed   by   poverty's   blight. 

Christmas  in  many  a  home  this  year  can  not 
but  be  different  from  Christmas  a  year  ago. 
Oh,  what  a  company  of  children  whose  shouts 
and  merry  laughter  made  music  a  year  ago 
have  since  gone  from  us  by  way  of  the 
great  pilgrimage  of  death.  How  small  their 
feet  and  how  brave  to  take  that  long  jour- 
ney with  never  a  doubt  or  fear  I  Thrice 
blessed  is  the  truth  that  the  Christmas  lyric 
includes  not  only  poetry,  charm,  and  color, 
but  comfort  as  well.  He  whose  birth  we 
commemorate— he   who   said:      "Suffer   the 


little  children  to  come  unto  me* — shall  be 
not  bless  and  comfort  the  heavy  heart  in 
the  homes  where  Christmas  to-day  is  not 
the  same  nor  ever  can  be  as  it  was  ere  the 
charmed  circle  was  broken  f  It  was  the 
Christ  who  said  of  these  little  ones,  "their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  mj 
Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

O  Christmas,  merry  Christmas  1 

Is  it  really  come  again  t 
With  its  memories  and  greetings, 

With  its  joy  and  with  its  pain. 
There's  a  minor  in  the  carol. 

And  a  shadow  in  the  light. 
And  a  spray  of  cypress  twining 

With  the  holly-wreath  to-night. 
And  the  hush  is  never  broken 

By  laughter,  light  and  low. 
As  we  li^n  in  the  starlight 

To  the  "bells  across  the  snow." 

O  Christmas,  merry  Christmas  1 

'Tis  not  so  very  long 
Since  other  voices  blended 

With  the  carol  and  the  song  I 
If  we  could  but  hear  them  iuiging 

As  they  are  singing  now. 
If  we  could  but  see  the  radiance 

Of  the  crown  on  each  dear  brow, 
There  would  be  no  sighs  to  smother. 

No  hidden  tear  to  flow. 
As  we  listen  in  the  starlight 

To  the  "bells  across  the  snow." 

O  Christmas,  merry  Christmas  I 

This   never   more   can   be; 
We  can  not  bring  again  the  days 

Of  our  unshadowed  glee. 
But  Christmas,  happy  Christmas, 

Sweet   herald  of   ffood  will. 
With  holy  songs  of  glory 

Brings   holy  gladness  stilL 
For  peace  and  hope  may  brighten, 

And  patient  love  may  glow. 
As  we  listen  in  the  starlight 

To  the  "bells  across  the  snow." 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 


THE  CREATION  STORY 

The  Rev.  Wayland  Zwayeb,  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 


God  created  the  world  a  long,  long  time 
ago.  How  long  ago  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
was  so  very  long  ago  that  no  one  has  been 
able  to  find  out  when.  Some  people  make 
guesses,  but  each  man  who  writes  a  book 
about  it  makes  a  different  guess.  So  all 
we  know  is  that  God  made  the  world  a  long, 
long  time  ago. 

And  (jk>d  spent  a  long,  long  time  in  mak- 


ing this  world,  and  that  is  just  exactly  wbat 
you  would  expect  him  to  do.  He  does  not 
make  boys  and  girls  into  men  and  women  in 
a  few  minutes.  He  spends  years  and  yean 
helping  them  to  grow  up.  That  is  God'i 
way.  If  you  plant  an  apple-seed  in  the 
spring  you  will  not  have  apples  by  summer, 
time.  Nature  is  God's  plan;  it  takes  yean 
to  grow  a  tree  big  enough  to  bear  apples. 
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When,  in  school,  yon  study  how  trees  and 
flowers  grow,  you  are  studying  some  of 
God's  plans.  When  you  study  about  the 
formation  of  coal  in  the  earth,  you  are 
studying  a  long  worked-out  plan  of  God. 
He  planned  that  through  the  years  trees  and 
other  vegetation  should  be  pressed  down 
into  black  coal. 

I  have  read  to  you  a  beautiful  poem  which 
is  the  first  chapter  in  our  Bible.  It  was 
written  many  years  before  the  first  Ohrist- 
mas.  It  was  written  long  before  people 
could  look  at  the  stars  through  great  tele- 
scopes; long  before  people  knew  how  coal 
was  made;  far,  far  back  in  the  time  when 
people  thought  that  the  earth  was  fiat  and 
that  the  sun  moved  around  the  earth.  And 
that  ia  just  what  makes  it  so  wonderful  a 
story.  How  wonderful,  too,  that  the  Hebrew 
people  who  knew  nothing  about  what  science 
has  since  taught  us,  that  those  Hebrew  peo- 
ple thought  God  created  the  world  and  wrote 
about  it  in  their  literature  1 

And  now  I  know  you  are  going  to  ask  me 
a  question.  You  want  to  know  how  they 
knew  that  God  created  the  world.  God 
must  have  told  them  in  their  hearts.  It  is 
your  heart  that  tells  you  the  best  things. 
How  do  you  know  that  your  mother  is  truly 
your  mother?  It  is  your  heart  that  tells  you 
it  is  not  a  lie.  Oh,  boys  and  girls,  if  man 
can  close  his  eyes  and  create  the  thoughts 
of  a  beautiful  poem;  if  he  can  create  the 
undying  melody  of  a  song  which  before  its 
birth  was  never  heard;  if  Helen  Keller,  who 
never  saw  anything,  who  never  heard  any- 
thing, can  of  herself  create  thoughts  and 
ideas;  could  not  Gk>d  make  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars? 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  very  idea  which 
that  old  Hebrew  writer  is  trying  to  tell  us. 
"The  world  is  God's  loving  wish."*  A  lov- 
ing God  made  the  world.  That  is  the  first 
verse  of  the  creation  story,  and  the  refrain 
is  ever  repeated,  "God  saw  that  it  was  good." 
And  so  the  poem  of  the  Hebrew  writer  is 
true  in  the  sense  in  which  he  meant  it. 

Nature  is  God's  book  and  the  Bible  is 
God's  book.  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
the  writer  of  Genesis  to  tell  us  that  Gk>d 
made  the  world,  and  God  gives  to  other  men 
intelleet  and  iiiiagination  with  which  to 
study  nature  and  find  out  how  God  made  it. 


And  every  day  we  are  finding  out  new  things 
about  nature,  new  things  which  contradict 
the  way  in  which  old  things  were  explained, 
but  always  a  little  nearer  to  the  truth. 
Every  new  truth  that  we  find  out  is  fuller 
proof  to  our  hearts  that  the  world  is  God's 
loving  wish. 

In  a  history  book  which  some  of  you  use 
in  school  you  are  told  that  this  creation 
story  came  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  Baby- 
lonians. This,  most  likely,  is  true.  For  the 
Ohaldeans  and  the  Phenicians,  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  people  north  and  people  south,  peo- 
ple east  and  people  west,  the  Chinese,  some 
of  the  American  Indians,  almost  everybody, 
had  traditions  about  the  creation  of  the 
world.  But  when  the  writer  of  the  Bible 
story  took  the  tradition  from  the  Babylo- 
nians, he  changed  it  so  that  it  should  tell 
the  truth  which  Gk>d  had  told  him  in  his 
heart.  Most  people  thought  that  the  gods 
(for  they  believed  in  many  gods)  who  made 
the  world  were  not  good  gods.  So,  in  this 
story  of  creation,  the  important  thing  was 
to  tell  the  people  that  the  God  who  made  the 
world  is  a  good  God,  a  loving  God,  and  that 
he  made  the  world  for  our  good.  And  just 
what  this  world  is,  and  all  about  it,  he  left 
for  us  to  find  out. 


^  What  and  Wh9r§  It  Ood,  hj  Swahi,  p.  218. 


Tryste  Noel 

The  Ox  he  openeth  wide  the  Doore, 

And  from  the  Snowe  he  calls  her  inne. 

And  he  hath  seen  her  Smile  therefor, 

Our  Ladye  without  Sinne. 

Now  soone  from  Sleep 

A  Starre  shall  leap, 

And  soone  arrive  both  King  and  Hinde; 

But  O,  the  Place  co'd  I  but  findet 

The  Ox  hath  hush'd  his  voyce  and  bent 

Trewe  eyes  of  Pitty  ore  the  Mow, 

And  on  his  lovelie  Neck,  forspent, 

The  Blessed  layes  her  Browe. 

Around   her   feet 

Full  Warme  and  Sweete 

His  bowerie  Breath  doth  meeklie  dwell: 

Amen,  Amen: 
But  sore  am  I  with  Vaine  Travel  I 

The  Ox  is  host  in  Judah  stall 

And  Host  of  more  than  onelie  one, 

For  close  she  gathereth   withal 

Our  Lorde  her  httel  Sonne. 

Glad  Hinde  and  King 

Their  Gyf  te  may  bring. 

But  we'd  to-night  my  Teares  were  there, 

Amen,  Amen: 
Between  her  Bosom  and  His  hayret 

— ^Louise  Imooen  Guinxt. 
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OUTLINES 


The  UtiUty  of  Faith 

By  fofUh,  Moset,  when  he  woe  grown  up,  re- 
fused to  he  caUed  the  eon  of  Pharaoh'e 
daughter,  ehooeing  rather  to  ehare  iK- 
treatment  wUh  the  people  of  Ood  tham 
to  enjoy  the  pleaeuree  of  ein  for  a  eeaeon. 
— Heb.  11:24-26. 

This  is  the  age  of  effieieney.  What  good 
is  faith  f  Epiatle  written  in  answer  to  this 
verjr  question.  Faith  fosters  unmatched  vir- 
tues. 

I.  Faith's  resolute  eomposure.  ''When  he 
was  eome  to  years."  The  thing  that  makes 
a  man  a  man.  Half  our  sins  arise  from 
lack  of  it. 

n.  Faith's  penetrating  insight  Vain- 
able  and  worthless:  A  race  of  serfs  the 
people  of  God.  Transient  and  permanent. 
A  splendid  eourt  enduring  a  season.  Bight 
and  wrong.  The  pleasures  of  sin  in  a 
"career." 

nX  Faith's  indomitable  eourage.  ''Be- 
f  used."  The  air  of  finality.  Utter  indif- 
ference to  own  eomfort.  Identification  of 
self  with  the  ideal 


Bad  Reasons  for  Good  Conduct 

For  he  eaorifieed  unto  the  gode  of  Damas- 
cue,  which  smote  him;  and  he  said,  Be- 
cause  the  gods  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
helped  them,  therefore  wiU  I  saerifice  to 
them,  that  they  may  help  me.  But  they 
were  the  ruin  of  him,  and  of  aU  IsraM. — 
2  Ghron.  28:23. 

Ahaz  sent  to  Syria  for  help  against  Edom- 
ites.  A  man  may  have  bad  reason  for 
doing  good  things. 

L  This  is  a  common  sin.  Many  religious 
only  for  what  they  get.  Pray  only  for 
selves.  Go  to  church  for  business.  Many 
a  minister  takes  this  motto.  Frames  voca- 
tion for  livelihood.  The  religion  of  bar- 
gaining: Jacob— '^  thou  wilt  ...  I  will." 

n.  It  is  a,  mistaken  course.  Such  never 
get  what  they  expect.  'It  helped  him  not" 
^barren  prayer.  Some  answers  to  prayer 
worse  than  none.  This  often  God's  only 
way.  Less  excusable  than  love  of  idols. 
Because  selfish  and  false. 

in.  How  escape  this  evilf  Get  right 
view  of  life.  ''That  I  may  help  them,"  not 
"That  they  may  help  me."  Serve  only  that 
which  you  love. 


The  Disease  of  8m 

Which  is  easier,  to  sa/y,  Thy  sSms  are  for- 
given thee;  or  to  say.  Arise  amd  wdSkf^ 
Luke  5:23. 

In  Bible  sin  is  a  disease.  Life  bears  this 
out:  like  woman  who  touched  his  garmeaty 
we  spend  much  money  on  ^ysiciaas  and 
are  often  worse  than  better  in  consequence. 

L  Sin  easilj^  lends  itself  to  this  idea.  L  It 
is  equally  unnatural.  Sin  is  not  natural  since 
the  moral  sense  emerged  and  became  a  part 
of  every  normal  man.  2.  It  is  equally  wasU 
ing.  It  begins  in  a  small  way  and  eats  into 
a  man's  souL  It  monopolises  the  soul's 
nutrition.  3.  It  is  similarly  contracted.  By 
infeetion:  you  don't  seek  it,  you  "get"  it 
Oompanions.  Besorts.  When  yon  are  at  a 
low  spiritual  tone.  You  get  the  "flu"  iriiea 
run  down. 

n.  Christ  is  the  celestial  surgeon.  L 
He  heals  by  spiritual  suggestion.  As  a  phy- 
sician does  by  mentaL  2.  He  infuses  his 
own  virtue  and  power. 


Christ's  Miracle  in  the  Soul 

/  have  leen  crucified  with  Christ;  and  U  is 
no  longer  I  that  Uve,  hut  Christ  Uveth  in 
me, — Gal.  2:20. 

Beligion  is  fellowship— in  all  the  phases 
of  Christ's  experience:  Bethlehem,  trans- 
figuration, Golgotha. 

L  The  soul  crucified:  "I  am  crudfied." 
1.  Christ's  sufferings  not  only  physicaL  2. 
Christ's  sufferings  not  only  temporal.  8. 
Because  spiritual  and  eternal  they  can  be 
shared. 

n.  The  soul  risen:  "Nevertheless  I  live." 
1.  All  death  ends  in  life.  Caterpillar.  2. 
Always  a  higher  life.  Egg.  Seed.  3.  This 
verifiable  in  religious  experience. 

nL  The  soul  immortal:  ^Tet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me."  The  joy  of  it  Per- 
petual, tho  sullied.  The  power  of  it:  can 
not  sin  because  do  not  want  to.  The  mir- 
acle of  it:  not  new,  but  renewed. 


The  Christmas  Contribution  to 
Worid  Peace 

They  shall  heat  their  swords  UUo  plow- 
shares. .  .  Let  us  wdUe  in  the  Ught  of 
the  Lord.—Iasi.  2:4,  5. 

Ideas  of  world  peace  are  not  new.    Hen 
is  one  whose  merit  has  preserved  it  through 
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more  than  two  thooBand  years  of  specula- 
tion and  strife.  Crystallized  in  the  advent, 
it  has  grown  in  favor  with  the  centuries. 

L  Centers  round  a  particular  individual. 
Elaborated  by  highest  ethical  spirit.  Vital- 
ised by  religious  plan — ^from  ''mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house."  Late  world  conflict  re- 
vealed futility  of  war.  Every  participating 
nation  desired  to  evade  responsibility  for 
starting  it.  Given  the  law  of  righteousness 
as  revealed  in  Christ,  international  peace 
could  prevail  eadly. 

IL  Basis  in  world-wide  brotherhood. 
''Wolf  and  lamb"  (Isa.  11:6).  William  Penn's 
treaty  with  Indians.  Canada's  fortless 
boundary  line.  The  economic  benefit  of 
"good  will  among  men"  seen  in  stock  ex- 
change and  in  mission  fields. 

m.  Fellowship  in  glorious  life-program; 
"walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord."  Opens 
channels  for  nobler  service — ^"heroes  of 
peace" — Grenfell,  Sheldon  Jackson,  Paton, 
etc 

When  the  hand  that  sprinkles  midnight 
With  its  powdered  drift  of  suns, 
Has  hushed  this  tiny  tumult 
Of  sects  and  swords  and  guns; 
Then  hate's  last  note  of  discord 
In  all  God's  world  shall  cease; 
In  the  conquest  which  is  service, 
In  the  victory  which  is  peace. 


Foregleams  of  Christmas 

/  $ee  him,  hMt  not  now,  I  behold  him,  hut 
not  nigh,  A  star  shall  arise  out  of  Jacob, 
etc — ^Num.  24:17. 

In  the  springtime  children  sometimes  say, 
"Forty  weeks  until  Christmas;  a  long  time." 
Yet  here  an  example  of  the  far-seeing  long- 
ings of  "seers"  in  the  springtime  of  a  spir- 
itual religion.  It  is  one  of  the  far  removed 
"foregleams"  of  the  Christmas  star. 

I.    Flashes  from  a  smoldering  fire  of  ex- 


pectancy. "The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the 
years"  (P.  Brooks).  Contrast  the  gropings 
of  heathendom. 

IL  World's  longing  for  light.  As  eye 
created  for  sun's  ray,  so  eye  of  the  soul  for 
rays  from  Bethlehem's  star.  Why  wise  men 
journeyed.  Why  thoughtful  lives  have  re- 
sponded through  the  succeeding  centuries. 
"Light  of  the  world." 

nL  World's  need  of  authority.  "Scep- 
ter as  well  as  star."  Sovereign  of  the  soul. 
Stabilizing  peaceful  influence.  "The  Christ 
of  the  Andes"  which  reminds  Chili  and  Ar- 
gentina of  neighborly  relations. 


A  Wise  Man's  Christmas 

We  have  seen  his  star  ,  ,  ,  and  are  come  to 
worship, — ^Matt.  2:2. 

We  need  not  confine  our  meditations  to 
the  oriental  feelings  of  those  first  wise  men. 
Let  us  broaden  our  horizon  to  see  the  later 
thousands  of  thoughtful  ones  who  have  paid 
reverential  tribute  to  the  Bethlehem  man- 
ger.  "Worship"  implies  ascription  of 
"worthship." 

I.  Becognizing  purity  and  nmplicify  of 
life.  Pagan  as  well  as  Christian  has  ad- 
mitted this — ^Pilate;  the  centurion,  Bous- 
seau.  Bich  and  i>oor,  wise  and  simple,  find 
common  grounds  of  respect. 

n.  Becognizing  a  unique  helpfulness  in 
righteousness,  neighborliness,  comfort,  and 
hope — ^tests  of  true  worship.  Stimulates 
thought  as  to  the  possibilities  of  life,  start- 
ing in  the  humblest. 

in.  Conceding  an  unusual  form  of  an- 
thority,  approaching  tmth  from  the  experi- 
ential angle;  introspective  in  conviction  and 
enthusiastic  in  application.  Wise  men  de* 
X>arted  "another  way"  since  they  discerned 
an  authority  higher  than  Herod. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS 

The  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jebome,  White  Pigeon,  Mich 


Tke  Law  of  Necc»iltr>  "For  where  a  testa- 
ment is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the 
death  of  him  that  made  it." — Heb.  9:16. 

Tke  Fearfal  Followers.  '*They  that  fol- 
lowed were  afraid." — Mark  10:82. 

Preaemt-dar  Scrlptarc  "Ye  are  our  epistle, 
written  in  our  hearts,  known  and  read 
of  all  men." — 2  Cor.  8:2. 

Peraoaallty  amd  Prorldeace.  "Only,  as  the 
Lord  hath  distributed  to  each  man 
...  so  let  him  walk." — 1  Cor.  7:17. 


Toacklas  the  'Will.  "Hath  power  ae  touch - 
incT  His  own  will." — 1  Cor.  7:87. 

▲  Divided  Hova«hold.  "Salute  them  of  the 
household  of  Narcissus,  that  are  in  the 
Lord." — Rom.  16:11. 

Tke  Rcsponalbllltr  of  Power.  "I  have 
power  to  release  thee.  .  .  .  Pilate 
soucrht  to  release  him." — John  19:10-12. 

Proportloa  aad  PerspeetlTc  "Now  In  the 
tninsTS  which  we  are  sayine:  the  chief 
point  Is  this." — ^Heb.  8:1. 
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Transforming  the  Ugly 

A  few  dajt  before  Christmas  I  was  walk- 
ing down  a  eommnnieation-treneh  jnst  as  a 
heavy  bombardment  was  ceasing.  It  was 
near  f  onr  o'doek  and  the  son,  a  deep  red, 
was  almost  tooehing  the  horizon.  A  Ger- 
man shell  burst  some  little  distance  awaj, 
high  in  the  air,  and  formed  a  black,  nglj 
cloud.  Slowly  the  rays  of  the  sinking  snn 
penetrated  the  dond  of  smoke  and  tamed 
it  to  a  faint  pink.  As  the  pink  deepened  to 
rose  the  dond  expanded  under  the  influence 
of  the  soft  wind  and  within  a  few  moments 
was  transformed  into  a  thing  of  beauty. 
It  hung  poised  in  mid-air,  like  a  rose  un- 
folding its  fragrant  petals,  over  the  en- 
trenched army.  The  black  doud  was  of 
man's  making  and  revealed  his  hatred  and 
spite;  but  its  transformation  into  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  peace  was  of  God's  doing 
and  revealed  his  love  and  good  will  as  truly 
as  did  the  rainbow  to  Noah.  God's  glorious 
sun,  as  it  set  in  blood,  turned  man's  doud 
war  into  heaven's  rose  of  peace. — ^Thohas 
TiPLADY  in  The  Cross  at  the  Front. 


Modifying  Factors  Affecting  the 

Body 

A  Bussian  naturalist,  Ogneff,  shut  up 
some  goldfish  in  total  darkness  for  three 
years,  taking  care  to  give  them  plenty  of 
food  and  plenty  of  room.  At  the  end  of 
the  three  years  they  were  quite  blind;  the 
rods  and  cones  (the  perdpient  elements) 
of  the  retina  had  disappeared.  This  was  a 
negative  modification,  directly  connected 
with  the  absence  of  light  and  the  cessation 
of  vision.  A  certain  amount  of  functioning 
seems  to  be  necessary  if  a  normally  active 
structure  is  to  retain  its  position,  its  archi- 
tectural stability. 

A  Japanese  investigator  subjected  white 
rats  to  hard  exercise  for  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  dghty  days,  which  is  compar- 
able to  a  period  of  seven  to  fourteen  years 
in  man,  for  the  length  of  life  in  the  white 
rat  is  about  three  years.  What  was  the 
result  f  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  heart,  kidneys,  and  liver,  on 
an  average  to  about  twenty  per  cent.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  a  modifying  influence 
affecting  several  parts  of  the  body  in  a 
similar  way. 


It  has  been  shown  (by  Semper  and 
de  Varigny)  that  the  young  of  the  fresh- 
water snails  (lAmananu)  will  develop  into 
dwarfs  in  an  aquarium  where  aeration  is 
iibundant,  and  food  likewise,  where  indeed 
ever  J  thing  is  satisfactory  ezeept  that  the 
surface  does  not  give  the  animals  snfflffiimt 
room  for  ezerdse.  This  is  surdy  a  parable 
for  our  instruction. 

The  French  have  a  wise  proverb,  '^y 
force  of  striking  one  becomes  a  blacksmith'' 
(C'est  d  force  de  forger  qy^on  deiHent 
forgeron);  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the 
powerful  wrist  of  the  violinist.  The  re- 
sults of  physical  exerdses  show  the  size  and 
strength  of  a  musde  may  >>e  greatly  in- 
creased by  persistent  ezerdse.  It  seems  that 
the  musde-flbers  grow  thicker  and  stronger; 
we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that  thef 
do  not  become  more  numerous. — J.  Abthub 
Thomson,  The  Control  of  Life, 


Light  as  an  Element  of  Safety 

When  a  lad  in  the  primary  department 
^   could   not  understand  why  my   oldest 
brofher  wanted  so  much  to  go  to  India  and 
leave  ''us."    There  was  frequently  a  pack- 
age arriving  at  our  house  from  his  strange 
mission  fleld.     It  contained  Indian  trink- 
ets, funny  little  shoes,  and  jewelry  with  a 
god  or  two.     His  letters  and  boxes  from 
the  banks  of  the  Gkinges  constituted  my 
first  lessons  in  missions.    Many  years  later, 
when  he  was  back  home  and  I  was  older 
and  studying  to  be  a  preacher,  I  said  to 
him,  "Brother,  tell  me  in  ten  words  the 
supreme  reason  for  taking  the  gospel  to 
heathen  people."     His  answer  was:     "As 
you  multiply  their  light  you  increase  their 
chances."    Since  then  our  goyemment  has 
recognized  light  as  an  element  of  safety. 
It  sent  an  army  of  school-teachers  to  the 
Philippines  to  make  the  inhabitants  saf^. 
When  we  were  boys  the  jewelry  stores  put 
great  iron  shutters  over  the  windows  of 
their   establishments   as    night    came    on. 
With    great    iron    bolts    that    were    run 
through  and   fastened  on  the  inside  the 
shutters  were  made  secure.  That  was  their 
idea  of  making  things  safe.     Now  it  is 
different.     If  you  walk   along   by   those 
same  jewelry  stores  at  night  at  the  present 
time,  you  will  see  no  iron  shutters,  bat 
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you  will  see  the  store  brilliantly  illomi- 
nated  from  one  end  to  the  other.  That  is 
the  latest  idea  of  safety. — Eooab  H.  Cher- 
INOTON  in  The  Line  1$  Busy, 


The  Benefit  of  Hygiene 

Since  life  is  so  precious  and  the  human 
engine  so  valuable,  all  of  our  efforts  to 
extend  the  average  duration  of  each  indi- 
vidual's usefulness  and  productivity  are 
of  infinite  value.  The  average  duration  of 
human  life  is  51.5  years.  Scientists  figure 
that  if  we  eliminate  easily  preventable 
diseases,  this  would  be  60  years.  If  in  ad- 
dition we  were  to  save  the  children  that 
are  now  wasted  needlessly  in  infancy,  the 
country  would  have  approximately  twenty 
million  more  healthy  grown-ups,  each  pro- 
ducing at  least  $3  a  day.  Therefore,  it  is 
plain  that  by  simply  raising  our  standard 
of  hygiene,  we  may  effect  a  saving  of  $60,- 
000,000  each  and  every  24  hours.  Here  is 
an  economy  worth  practising,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  war,  as  wasteful  as  it 
was,  cost  us  only  $35,000,000  a  day.  Illit- 
eracy costs  us  $50,000,000  a  day,  and  in. 
dustrial  incompetence  nearly  as  much. — 
Floyd  W.  Pabsons  in  The  World's  Work. 


The  Boy  Jesus 

A  boy  of  twelve  in  old  Jerusalem  one  day 
realized  that  he  had  reached  the  age  when 
he  must  think  for  himself  and  make  deci- 
sions. Without  false  ideas  of  independence 
he  went  back  to  his  home  and  workshop  and 
did  the  things  his  parents  thought  best,  but 
he  began  that  day  to  live  his  own  life  and 
to  make  plans  for  helping  the  world.  He 
was  not  ambitious  to  be  rich  or  famous. 
He  would  not  fight,  and  he  hated  meanness, 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  hypocrisy.  When  he 
grew  to  manhood  he  healed  sick  people, 
comforted  the  sorrowful,  pitied  those  who 
did  wrong,  divided  his  food  with  the  hungry, 
strengthened  the  weak,  and  made  friends 
with  children.  He  loved  the  sea  and  boats, 
the  hills  and  fields,  flowers  and  birds.  He 
was  brave  in  danger,  patient  when  perse- 
cuted, heroic  in  temptation,  pure  in  heart, 
and  so  loving  and  unselfish  that  millions  of 
people  who  never  saw  him  love  him  and 
would  lay  down  their  lives  for  him.  He  did 
not  preach  long  sermons — ^he  never  wrote  a 
book.  Tou  could  easily  commit  to  memory 
all  his  recorded  words.    He  died  poor  and 


almost  friendless,  and  yet  we  celebrate  his 
birthday  throughout  the  world;  we  date  our 
letters  from  the  year  of  his  birth;  our  law 
is  founded  on  his  book;  we  offer  in  our 
Congress  and  Parliaments  prayers  in  his 
name.  The  history  of  his  life  is  printed  in 
more  than  five  hundred  languages,  kings 
and  emperors,  presidents  and  judges,  states- 
men and  scholars,  peasants  and  slaves,  de- 
clare this  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  of  all 
books.  Thousands  of  magnificent  buildings 
have  been  erected  to  him — abbeys,  cathe- 
drals, and  churches.  Our  greatest  colleges 
were  dedicated  to  this  poor  boy  who  never 
went  to  college,  never  left  his  own  little 
country,  and  died  when  he  was  only  thirty- 
three  years  old.  From  his  life  and  death 
painters,  poets,  orators,  and  musicians  have 
gained  inspiration. — Everyland, 


Why  He  Succeeded 

Some  one  tells  of  coming  back  to  the  place 
she  had  lived  in  as  a  chUd.  Passing  a  fine 
big  house  she  read  a  name  on  the  brass 
plate  upon  the  door. 

<^ho  is  Dr.  Joseph  Walker  f"  she  asked. 

**Why,  don't  you  remember  f  He  lived  in 
a  little  house  close  to  yours." 

''What  I  Joe  Walker  who  used  to  pick 
berries  for  us  in  the  summer  f" 

''Do  you  remember  anything  about  himf" 

"No,  except  that  my  father  said  the  ber- 
ries Joe  picked  never  had  to  be  gone  over 
a  second  time,  and  he  never  wasted  a  mo- 
ment." 

"Well,  that's  just  what  they  say  of  him 
now.  That's  how  he  has  got  on." — The 
Evangelical, 


The  Divine  Watcher 

Behold  he  that  kecpeth  Israel  shaU  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep,    Ps.  121:4. 

Bishop  Bashford,  in  one  of  his  Episcopal 
tours  in  China,  was  one  night  compelled  to 
sleep  outdoors,  under  the  trees,  the  hotel 
keeper  warning  him  about  marauders.  Being 
watchful  and  wakeful  awhile,  he  thought  of 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  and  then  said 
to  the  Lord,  "There  is  no  use  both  of  us 
being  awake,"  so  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  In  the  morning  he  saw  a  watcher 
standing  guard  under  a  tree;  the  heathen 
man  was  helping  God  guard  his  own. 

When  one  asked  Alexander  the  Great  how 
he  could  sleep  so  soundly  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  he  replied,  "Parmenio  watched."  So 
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when  we  lie  down  to  rest  and  awaken  in  the 
morning,  we  say,  '^  am  still  with  him  who 
giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  Jaeob  at  Bethel 
resting  on  a  stonj  pillow,  far  awaj  from 
friends  and  companions,  saw  the  ladder  and 
the  angel,  and  heard  the  divine  voice  sajing, 
^Behold  I  am  with  thee  and  will  keep  thee 
in  all  places  whither  thou  goest."  How 
beantifnl  it  is  to  know  that  when  we  go  oat 
to  toil  and  come  in  to  rest,  or  when  we  go 
oat  of  this  life  into  the  next,  we  can  saj, 
'^7  seal,  wait  thou  upon  the  Lord;  he  will 
sustain  thee  and  keep  thee.  The  sun  shall 
not  smite  thee  by  day  nor  the  moon  by  night, 
for  the  Lord  is  thy  keeper."  E.  W.  G. 


Tjrpes  of  Men 

Three  stonemasons  working  on  a  cathedral 
were  asked  in  turn  what  they  were  doing. 
The  first  answered,  *1  am  waiting  until  it  is 
5  o'clock";  the  second  said,  '1  am  making 
seven  dollars  a  day";  and  the  third  answered, 
«I  am  building  a  cathedraL"  The  first  man 
was  a  drudge,  the  second  was  a  money- 
maker, and  the  third  was  an  idealist.  The 
three  men  outwardly  seemed  to  be  doing 
the  same  thing,  but  inwardly  they  were  far 
apart  and  were  living  in  different  worlds. 
These  three  men  are  ever  with  us  and  are 
at  work  on  every  job;  and  probably  all 
three  of  them  are  in  each  one  of  us,  one  or 
another  of  them  coming  to  the  top  on  dif- 
ferent days  as  we  are  in  different  moods. — 
The  Continent, 


Art  and  Personality 

Great  national  ideals  are  set  before  the 
children  in  such  pictures  as  those  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  and  are  associated  with 
song  and  story  in  the  day  school.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  on  the 
plaza  in  front  of  the  court-house  in  the  city 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  it  is  said  that  every 
day  little  children  play  about  this  statue. 
The  figure  of  Lincoln  is  seated  on  a  bench 
on  which  rests  the  tall  hat  that  the  presi- 
dent was  accustomed  to  wear,  and  so  natur- 
al is  the  pose  of  the  figure  that  to  the  chil- 
dren it  is  like  a  companion  and  friend. 
Recently  a  passer-by  saw  three  little  girls 
there;  one  sat  on  one  of  Lincoln's  knees, 
another  leaned   with   crossed  arms  on  the 


other  knee  and  looked  up  to  the  great  beser- 
olent  face,  and  the  third  child,  standing 
on  the  same  knee,  wound  her  arm  lovingly 
against  the  bronze  face.  Facts  are  made 
clear  by  means  of  some  pictures,  wfaik 
others  are  valued  for  their  silent  inflnence 
that  is  unconsciously  absorbed.  —  The 
Baptist. 


Acquired  and  Inherited 
Characteristics 

PARABLE  OF  THE  PEACH-TBEES 
The  French  biologist  Brodage  made 
careful  observations  on  South  Europeta 
peach-trees  which  had  been  transplanted 
to  Reunion  in  the  West  Indies.  As  hu 
been  noticed  in  similar  eases,  they  became 
evergreen, — ^it  took  some  of  them  twenty 
years.  The  individual  constitution  wu 
altered;  they  stopped  shedding  their  leaves 
in  autumn.  Now,  when  seeds  of  these 
false -evergreens,  modification-evergreens, 
were  sown  in  certain  mountainous  districts 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  frost,  they 
grew  up  into  evergreen  peach-trees.  This 
looks  at  first  sight  like  a  demonstration 
of  the  transmission  of  an  acquired  charac- 
ter. But  one  has  to  remember  that  a  seed 
is  a  complex  thing  with  a  considerable 
history  behind  it;  it  is  not  a  germ-cell; 
it  is  a  young  plant.  The  body  of  the  seed 
had  probably  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  body  of  the  parent  plant  before 
separation  took  place.  8o  it  is  in  mam- 
mals and  in  man.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  acquired  or  im- 
printed before  birth  and  what  is  in  the 
strict  sense  part  of  the  inheritance.— J. 
Arthue  Thompson,  The  Control  of  lAfe. 


No  Returning 

Remember,  three  things  come  not  back: 

The  arrow  sent  upon  its  track — 

It  will  not  swerve,  it  will  not  stay 

Its  speed,  it  files  to  wound  or  slay; 

The  spoken  word,  so  soon  forgot 

By  thee,  but  it  has  perished  not; 

In  other  hearts  'tis  living  still. 

And  doing  work  for  good  or  ill; 

And  the  lost  opportunity 

That  Cometh  back  no  more  to  thee; 

In  vain  thou  weepest,  in  vain  dost  yeam- 

Those  three  will  nevermore  return. 

— From  the  Arahie. 


Recent   Books 


A  HISTORY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY* 


This  is  a  very  comprehensive  work,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  important  respects,  and 
useful  in  the  highest  degree  to  any  one  who 
seeks  to  show  the  origins  and  development 
of  psychological  thought.  The  only  previous 
work  that,  in  any  sense,  compares  with  it, 
is  Siebeck's,  but  this  was  published  thirty 
or  more  years  ago,  and  many  things  have 
happened  in  psychology  since  then.  Thus 
entire  areas  of  psychological  investigation, 
as  in  the  fields  of  education,  social  life, 
mental  pathology,  the  minds  of  animals  and 
children,  etc.,  have  been  opened  up  since 
Siebeck's  work  appeared.  Such  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  development  of  the 
science  of  mind,  from  the  days  of  Thales 
and  Anaximander,  down  to  Wnndt,  James, 
Hall,  and  Dewey,  is  certain  to  fill  a  unique 
place  in  scientific  literature  and  to  com- 
mand the  interest  of  all  serious  students  of 
the  human  mind. 

The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Ancient 
and  Patristic  psychology.  In  this  section 
of  the  work,  a  man  unfamiliar  with  current 
scientific  psychology  would  inevitably  have 
become  lost  in  the  speculations  of  those 
periods.  But  our  author  is  not  of  that  type. 
He  has  the  genetic  clue,  and  he  is  able  to 
find  in  the  crude  beginnings  of  mental 
analysis  the  things  significant  for  science. 
Thus  throughout  ten  closely  reasoned  chap- 
ters of  this  first  volume,  from  the  analysis 
of  primitive  thought,  up  through  the  tor- 
tuous development  of  scientific  viewpoints 
and  methods  among  the  Greeks,  Hebrews, 
Alexandrians,  and  early  Christian  scholars, 
on  down  to  Tertullian  and  Augustine,  he 
ahows  the  historical  continuity  of  men's 
thoughts  about  their  own  minds,  distinguish- 
ing as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  profitless  metaphysical  speculations 
and  the  well-accredited  facts  of  human  con- 
sciousness. The  author's  mental  attitude 
and  method  are  suggested  in  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  first  chapter: 


The  evolution  of  thought  has  followed  a 
course  not  unlike  that  which  the  ancient 
philosophers  described  when  they  traced  the 
genesis  of  the  world  out  of  chaos.  As  the 
ordered  world  arose  out  of  a  previous  chaotic 
condition  of  matter,  so  experience  began 
with  a  chaos  of  facts,  a  distinctlonless  mass 
of  data.  .  .  .  Psychology  is  itself  a  science 
that  has  been  evolved  out  of  a  crude  mass  of 
thought  by  a  slow  process  of  specialization. 
.  .  .  It  is  impossible  to  indicate  exactly  the 
time  when  the  soul  became  a  specific  object 
of  study.  The  origins  of  psychology  are 
lost  in  that  general  confusion  in  which  the 
origins  of  all  things  were  mixed  together 
and  no  one  of  them  was  distinct.  To  the 
body  of  knowledge  existing  at  this  stage 
of  mental  development  we  may  assign  the 
name  Anthropology  as  indicating  the  time 
when  there  was  a  definite  interest  in  man, 
but  only  an  indirect  interest  in  the  soul  as 
one  of  the  parts  of  man.  Psychology  will 
then  be  understood  as  arising  out  of  an- 
thropology by  that  process  of  specialization 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  the 
first  stage  of  its  history  may  be  called  the 
anthropological  period  as  including  popular 
views  of  the  soul  prior  to  the  awakening  of 
a  scientific  spirit. 

The  second  volume  deals  with  the  Medie- 
val and  Early  Modem  Period  of  psychology. 
Here  we  have  the  same  painstaking  analysis 
applied  to  the  influence  of  Christian  the- 
ology, Arabian  scholarship,  early  scientific 
thought  in  general,  and  all  those  beginnings 
of  the  modern  mind  to  understand  itself,  as 
illustrated  in  Montaigne,  Boger  Bacon, 
Galileo,  Francis  Bacon,  Newton,  and  all  the 
rest.  The  more  systematic  thinkers  along 
psychological  lines  receive  careful  attention, 
and  the  later  divisions  of  the  field  of  psy- 
chology are  indicated  in  the  works  of  Des- 
cartes, Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Comenius,  Locke, 
etc  Part  IV  of  this  volume  is  taken  up, 
first,  with  the  classification  of  these  great 
pioneers  of  modem  psychological  thought, 
according  to  nationality,  and,  second,  with 
the  influence  and  applications  of  their  psy- 
chology. Thus  the  British  psychologists, 
Locke,   Berkeley,   Hume,   and   Hartley   are 


*By  George   Sidney  Brett     The  Mactnillan    Company,   New  York,    1912-1921. 
6  X  9  in.     Vol.  1.  888  pp;  Vol  H,  894  pp;  Vol  III,  816  pp. 
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discnssed;  then,  the  Freneh  psychologists, 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Gandillae,  and  others; 
and,  finally,  the  German  psychologists, 
Leibniz,  Wolff,  Tetens,  Tiedemann,  and 
Kant  are  interpreted.  As  illustrating  the 
applications  of  psychology  during  this 
period,  the  beginnings  of  the  various  spe- 
cialized lines  of  psychological  interest  and 
study  that  are  so  prominent  in  our  own  day 
are  indicated,  as  Comparative  })sychology. 
Physiological  psychology.  Social  psychology, 
and  Beligious  psychology. 

The  third  volume  treats  of  modem  psy- 
chology. Here  the  long  course  of  mental 
evolution  is  shown  in  its  current  fulfilment 
in  all  the  manifold  activities  of  the  scientific 
mind  in  its  attempts  to  interpret  itself 
throughout  civilization.  There  is  not  a  mode 
of  human  self-expression,  not  an  institution, 
that  is  not  now  being  approached  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view.  The  twentieth 
century,  whatever  else  it  may  bring  to  light. 


may  well  be  characterized  as  an  epoeh  in 
human  thought  when  men,  as  individuals 
and  as  masses,  are  becoming  self-consdGus 
and  are  subjecting  themselves,  as  never  be- 
fore, to  psychological  analysis.  The  steps 
in  this  great  current  psychological  movement 
are  traced  by  the  author,  through  the  new 
impulse  given  by  the  biological  sciences  of 
physiology,  neurology,  etc.,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  evolutionary  theory;  and 
through  the  x>eculiar  interests  of  the  pres- 
ent in  social  psychology,  child  psychology, 
animal  psychology,  criminology,  and  psycho- 
analysis. Thus  is  rounded  out  in  the  third 
volume  a  survey  of  many  centuries  of  mental 
evolution  and  an  analysis  of  human  forces 
that,  at  first  revealing  themselves  in  more 
or  less  childish  questions  as  to  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  man's  soul,  are  now  cul- 
minating in  attempts  to  control  the  human 
mind  and  re-order  civilization  in  harmony 
with  its  fundamental  laws.  G.  E.  D. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE' 


The  continuity  or  separateness  of  styles — 
whichever  prevails  in  any  national  forms  of 
historic  structure — depends  upon  six  condi- 
tions which  are  derived  from  geography, 
geology,  climate,  religion,  social  character, 
and  history.  Thus  the  situation  of  a  8X>e- 
cial  form  like  the  Egyptian  stretched  along 
the  Nile,  or  the  limitations  in  space  as  in 
New  York  City,  influences  the  character  of 
the  historic  structures.  Geology  determines 
the  materials  of  building — ^lasting  stone  in 
Egypt,  mud  bricks  (sun-dried  or  baked  in 
Mesopotamia,  etc.).  Climate  determines 
the  degree  and  kind  of  protection  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  close  relationship  of  re- 
ligion to  architecture  is  witnessed  by  the 
attention  given  to  temple,  tomb,  and  church. 
Social  conditions — slavery  or  serfdom  in 
Egypt  (once  more)  and  freedom  of  thought 
and  execution  in  Greece — ^have  much  to  say 
as  to  the  forms  of  structures  private  and 
public.  The  historic  factor  enters  when 
proximity  or  conquest  causes  a  style  to  pass, 
pure  or  modified,  into  a  neighboring,  a  con- 
quering, or  a  subjected  country.  In  this 
way    Egypt    influenced    Greek    forms,    and 


these  in  turn  passed  into  Italy,  there  to  he 
repeated,  modified,  or  combined  with  the 
Etruscan  and  to  be  used  among  peoples  not 
then  in  existence.  We  are  inclined  to  hold 
that  still  another  condition  exists — ^the  in- 
nate genius  of  a  people.^ 

The  volume  by  Sir  Banister  Fletcher  is 
a  new  work,  rewritten  and  modeled  upon 
one  put  out  by  his  father  and  himself  joint- 
ly. The  condensed  results  of  two  lifetimes 
of  work  are  displayed  in  a  full  page  illustra- 
tion of  the  "tree  of  architecture."  This  is 
pictured  as  a  mighty  trunk  from  near  the 
base  of  which  upon  separate  branches  (and 
so  regarded  as  independent  of  each  other) 
are  placed  as  fruit  of  separate  civilizations 
the  architecture  of  the  Peruvian,  Mexican, 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Indian  and  Chinee- 
Japanese.  In  the  trunk  as  it  ascends  are 
placed  as  genetically  connected  Greek, 
Boman,  and  Bomanesque  styles,  while  two 
branches  issuing  between  Boman  and  Bo 
manesque  bear  the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic 
styles  respectively.  Above  the  Bomanesque 
branch  out  on  each  side  the  Gothic  struc- 
tures which  appear  as  Belgian-Dutch,  Ger- 


*A  EUtory  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative  Method  for  Students,  Orsftsmen,  and  Amatean. 
By  Sir  Banister  Fletcher.  6th  ed.,  rewritten  and  enlarged  with  abont  3500  iihistrations.  Nov  York, 
Soribner'i,   1921.     XXXTV— 932  pp.     $12.00. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Hietory  of  Architecture^  By  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin.  New  (16th)  ed:  Lonsmanii 
Green  A  Co.,  New  York.  1922.     XXVIII— 479  pp.     $2.60. 
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man,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  Spanish. 
Near  the  top  of  the  tree  two  similar  branches 
bear  the  nallie  Renaissance  with  the  same 
divisions  as  the  Gothic,  namely,  Belgian- 
Dntch,  Germani  etc  The  crown  of  the  tree 
is  eaUed  ''modem,''  and  is  varied  in  its 
branchlets  by  "revivals"  of  former  styles, 
and  here  American  architecture  finds  its 
place — ^with  the  Flatiron  building.  New 
York,  as  its  representative! 

This  arrangement  is  the  consequence  of 
a  painstaking  investigation  which  embraces 
not  only  the  general  aspects  but  the  struc- 
tural details  of  the  various  styles  and  orders. 
The  volume  falls  into  two  parts:  The  his- 
torical styles  and  the  non-historical  styles. 
The  latter  are  so  named  because  of  their 
detachment  from  **Westem  art"  and  their 
paucity  of  influence  upon  it.  They  include 
Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Central  Ameri- 
can, and  Saracenic.  The  author  notes, 
however^  the  agency  of  Saracenic  through 
the  Moorish  occupancy  of  Spain.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  implied  a  historic  stream 
of  influence  upon  Western  art  by  the  Egyp- 
tian and  West  Asiatic  forms  of  building. 

The  striking  features  of  this  massive 
volume  are  (1)  its  comprehensiveness;  (2) 
its  detailed  examination  of  structural  parts; 
(3)  its  wealth  of  illustrations  (859  in  all) 
making  clear  every  discussion  by  line  draw- 
ing, plan,  or  reproduced  photograph.  It  is 
a  splendid  book  for  one  who  would  have  a 
reference  book  on  the  subject  that  was  not 
too  expensive. 

An  alluring  feature  not  usual  to  this 
kind  of  book  is  its  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can modes.  The  following  quotation  is  typi- 
cal of  the  author's  attitude: 

American  architects,  many  of  whom  are 
first  trained  at  the  icole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Paris,  have  already  advanced  rapidly  along 
new  lines  of  adapted  design,  and  have,  in 
their  various  buildings,  displayed  that  pe- 
culiar American  freedom  or  character  and 
outlook  which  enables  them  unconsciously  to 
cut  their  way  straight  to  the  particular 
types  of  design  most  suitable  for  the  wide 
variety  of  purposes,  whether  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, social,  educational,  municipal,  re- 
ligious, or  domestic,  of  the  up-to-date  and 
untrammeled  citizens  of  America.  It  is  in- 
deed only  natural  that  the  great  country 
of  the  West,  which  was  founded  in  religious 
freedom  and  was  later  established  in  politi- 
cal freedom,  should  to-day  hand  on  the  torch 
of  freedom  not  only  in  religion  and  politics 
but  also  in  literature  and  art. 

Relatively   unimportant    for    the    subject 


of  the  volume^  but  to  be  taken  account  of 
in  the  historical  relations,  is  the  fact  that 
the  dates  given  by  Sir  Banister  are  now 
discarded  by  Egyptologists  and  Assyriolo- 
gists.  The  dates  now  assumed  for  the  early 
dynasties  in  Egypt  and  the  kingdoms  in 
Babylonia  are  lower  by  several  centuries 
than  those  given  in  this  book.  Fortunately 
the  relative  chronology  is  not  affected. 

No  better  testimony  to  the  high  value  of 
Professor  Hamlin's  text-book  is  needed  than 
that  this  is  the  fifteenth  printing.  The  re- 
viewer over  twenty  years  ago  got  his  first 
systematic  knowledge  of  historic  architec- 
ture from  an  earlier  edition.  Since  then 
the  author  within  his  self -prescribed  limits 
has  kept  pace  with  progress  and  discovery. 
He  has  somewhat  increased  the  number  of 
pages  and  of  illustrations,  the  latter  now 
number  236.  Certainly  no  better  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  and  forms  of  architecture 
can  be  found.  For  those  who  can  not  afford 
the  larger  work  this  will  be  a  fairly  accept- 
able substitute. 

Both  voltunes  are  rich  in  bibliographical 
reference;  Sir  Banister  Fletcher's  is  fairly 
complete  in  this  respect.  G.  W.  G. 


What's  Best  Worth  Saying.  By  Richasd 
Roberts.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York,  1922.     131  pp.    $1.25. 

The  Untried  Door.  By  Richabd  Roberts. 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York, 
1921.    xii— 174  pp.    $1.50. 

At  first  glance  the  title  of  the  first  book 
is  misleading  and  disquieting.  Does  the 
author  assume  that  in  this  little  book  there 
is  only  what's  best  worth  saying,  and  all 
of  itf  The  memory  harks  back  to  the  mild 
shock  received  when  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  is- 
sued a  volume  some  years  ago  which  he 
called  These  Sayings  of  Mine,  In  both 
cases  the  modesty  of  the  authors  is  such 
that  perhaps  they  themselves  did  not  see 
the  implication. 

Dr.  Roberts'  plan  is  understood,  and  the 
newer  shock  is  one  of  admiration  at  the 
felicity  of  the  title  when  we  read  his  quota- 
tion from  Coventry  Patmore: 

In  divinity  and  love 

What's  best  worth  saying  ean't  be  said. 

His  first  sentence  illuminates  the  title: 
"My  quarrel  with  the  creeds  is  not  that  they 
say  too  much,  but  that  they  say  too  little." 
The  book  is  a  collection  of  addresses  de- 
livered to  college  students.     The  author  is 
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the  minister  of  the  Ameriean  Presbjterian 
Chnreh  of  Montreal.  The  spirit  of  the  ad- 
dresses is  reverent;  the  literary  style  is 
pleasing,  and  the  book  sparkles  with  quot- 
able sentences  and  is  rich  with  sermon  ma- 
terial. How  can  one  help  reporting:  "Faith 
is  the  will  to  live  in  the  assumption  that 
God  is  friendly  to  us'';  'history  is  no  more 
than  the  story  of  a  lost  child  in  search  of 
its  father.  Revelation  is  the  tale  of  a  father 
in  search  of  his  lost  child'';  ''The  real  test 
of  a  religion  is  whether  it  can  be  preached 
from  a  soap-box";  'IJplift,  I  am  sick  of 
hearing  about  it.  Uplift  indeed,  and  to 
what  level!  Our  own  of  course";  "Atha- 
nasius  said  that  Jesus  came  down  from 
above.  Arius  said  that  he  came  up  from 
below.  They  were  both  right."  He  declares 
that  the  proper  place  for  a  creed  is  behind 
us.  He  insists  that  it  keep  its  place  but 
also  insists  that  it  be  there;  that  we  are  to 
gather  up  all  that  is  past,  and  possess  it. 

There  are  ten  short  chapters,  and  young 
men  and  women,  and  some  old  ones  as  well, 
will  be  better  furnished  to  live,  and  young 
preachers  will  be  better  equipped  to  preach 
after  reading  these  chapters. 

The  Untried  Door,  according  to  its  sub- 
title, is  an  attempt  to  discover  the  mind  of 
Jesus  for  to-day.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
the  National  Board  of  the  Toung  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  is  recommended 
as  a  text-book  for  study  groups.  While  it 
is  perhaps  not  as  pungent  and  as  arresting 
as  the  other  volume  it  grows  steadily  upon 
the  reader.  The  chapter  heads  and  the 
Scripture  verses  to  illustrate  these  chapters 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  logical  sequence, 
but  appear  as  isolated  but  brilliant  frag- 
ments of  exposition  and  paraphrase.  This 
the  author  himself  seems  to  realize  as  in  the 
preface  he  suggests  a  redistribution  of  the 
chapters  for  the  sake  of  unity.  But  orderly 
or  informal  the  substance  is  choice,  and  the 
pastor  who  will  g^ve  a  series  of  prayer- 
meeting  talks  based  upon  the  Scripture 
verses  quoted,  and  inspired  by  the  lucid 
comment,  will  lead  his  people  into  the  high 
places,  and  feed  and  be  fed  upon  spiritual 
vitamines. 

The  problem  of  life  as  Jesus  gave  the 
solution  is  not  how  to  make  the  most  of  both 
worlds,  which  was  the  ideal  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  how  to  live  in  both  worlds  at  the 
same  time.  Whether  a  man  thinks  that  the 
things  worth  living  for  are  within  him  or 


without  him  is  the  distinetion  between 
spiritual  and  material  values.  In  the  world, 
we  are  told,  there  are  two  ty^es  of  mind — 
one  that  builds  walls,  the  other  that  pulls 
them  down:  tariff  walls,  creedal  walls,  caste 
walls — ^it  is  all  the  same,  and  the  greatest 
breaker  of  walls  ever  known  was  Jesus 
Christ.  The  most  of  us  are  too  busy  with 
church  organization,  and  card-indexes,  and 
office  details  to  mix  with  outsiders.  The 
business  of  Jesus  was  to  seek  out  this  man 
and  that  man  and  tell  him  the  "good  news" 
and  then  let  the  "good  news"  work  out  its 
own  consequences. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  the  great  pastor 
of  a  great  church  recoiling  at  the  modem 
Bolshevik  theory  of  eoUeetivity.  Aeeording 
to  the  "Prolet-Kult"  of  sovietism  even  pic- 
tures and  books  must  not  be  produced  by 
individuals.  The  individual  must  be  sup- 
pressed.  Mass  work  even  in  the  study  and 
the  atelier.  This  is  the  newest  cult  The 
world  must  be  saved  sociologically,  and  in 
platoons  and  blocks  of  five.  The  soup- 
kitchen  is  to  redeem  the  slums.  Group  meet- 
ings instead  of  prayer-meetings.  Maybe  the 
fad  is  passing.  Maybe  the  individual  is 
coming  back  to  his  kingdom.  Maybe  the 
world  is  to  be  saved  by  saving  John  Smith 
and  Peter  Robinson  and  sending  them  out  to 
save  the  others.  This  was  the  program  of 
Jesus.    It  has  not  been  improved  upon. 

Smdl,  Taste,  and  Allied  Senses  in  the 
Vertebrates.  By  G.  H.  Pabkeb,  Profes- 
sor of  Zoology  in  Harvard  University.  J. 
P.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1922. 
192  pp.    $2.50. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs  on  experimental  biology.  While 
written  primarily  for  students  of  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  it  presents  a  line  of  experi- 
mentation, a  technique,  and  a  body  of  facts 
that  should  be  interesting  to  most  readers 
who  are  trying  in  these  days  to  ground  their 
thinking  in  fundamental  realities.  As  the 
author  says  in  his  preface: 

Sense  organs  have  always  excited  gen- 
eral interest,  for  they  are  the  means  of  ap- 
proach to  the  human  mind.  Without  them 
our  intellectual  life  would  be  a  blank.  The 
deaf  and  blind  show  how  serious  is  the  loss 
of  even  a  single  set  of  these  organs. 

The  significance  of  such  a  study  for  psy. 

chology,  therefore,  and  for  all  the  varied 

applications  of  psychology,  is  evident;  for 

there  is  an  urgent  need  of  exact  knowledge 

about  the  fundamentals  of  the  human  mind 
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in  a  world  so  mueh  giTen  to  raperfieial  and 
Tain  speenlationB  as  to  what  the  human  mind 
is,  and  how  it  works. 

The  following  chapter-headings  will  indi- 
cate the  ground  covered  by  the  book:  Na- 
ture of  Sense  Organs;  Anatomy  of  the  Ol- 
factory Organ;  Physiology  of  Olfaction; 
Vomero-nasal  Organ,  or  Organ  of  Jacobson; 
The  €k>mmon  Chemical  Sense;  Anatomy  of 
the  Gustatory  Organ;  Physiology  of  Gusta- 
tion;   and    Interrelation    of    the    Chemical 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  physio- 
logical terms  used  in  such  titles,  that  such 
a  book  has  no  psychological  interest.  Con- 
nder,  for  example,  a  few  of  the  lines  of 
inquiry  bearing  upon  mental  problems  of 
fundamental  importance: 

(1)  Absence  or  deficiency  of  a  sense- 
organ. 

A  state  of  this  kind  implies  a  certain 
mental  deficiency  in  the  given  individual. 
If  a  person  has  been  blind  from  birth,  no 
amount  of  description  can  supply  to  him 
the  sensation  of  the  wealth  of  color  that  the 
external  world  holds  for  the  normal  man. 

(2)  Unusual  development  of  a  sense- 
organ.  While  a  lower  animal  may,  in  gen- 
eral, be  inferior  mentally  to  man,  it  may 
have  powers  of  sense-perception  far  exceed- 
ing those  of  man.  Thus  a  dog's  sense  of 
smell  is  incomparably  superior  to  his  mas- 
ter's, while  a  cat  may  hear  tones  of  a  pitch 
much  too  high  for  the  human  ear. 

(  3  )  Sense-organs  entirely  unknown  to  man, 
and  therefore  a  mentality  with  factors  quite 
outside  human  comprehension.  Thus  fish 
possess,  in  addition  to  the  five  classes  of 
human  sense-organs,  certain  so-called  lateral- 
line  organs,  which  give  to  the  fish  a  wholly 
unique  set  of  sensory  relations.  The  bear- 
ing of  all  this  upon  both  psychological  facts 
and  philosophical  speculation  as  to  different 
forms  of  consciousness  is  evident. 

Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Human  Society. 
Bv  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1922. 
300  pp. 

These  studies  deal  with  a  phase  of  life 
that  ought  to  be  interesting  to  all  intelli- 
gent people.  To  the  man  who  comes  in 
contact  with  audiences,  with  congregations, 
and  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  care- 
ful reading  and  deep  thinking,  there  is  a 
real  reward. 

Sociology  in  the  large  sense  as  defined  by 


the  author  ia  'Hhe  seienee  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  adequacy,  of  man  and 
in  man."  And  adequacy  comprises  endur- 
ance, health,  reproductive  vigor,  intelligence, 
self-control,  ability  to  make  adjustments 
with  oth^s  and  to  get  on  helpfully  with 
others  in  cooperation.  Then  comes  a  very 
important  statement: 

Society  produces  these  factors  of  adequacy 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  breeder  pro- 
duces desired  qualities  in  animals,  namely, 
by  selecting  them  and  providing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  can  survive.  The 
practical  manifestations  of  adequacy  are: 
individual  initiative,  individual  responsibil- 
ity, and  an  individual  participation  that  are 
efficient  and  helpful  in  collective  endeavor. 

We  are  reminded  several  times  in  these 
studies  that  while  each  person  can  come  to 
know  considerable  about  himself,  all  we  know 
about  the  minds  of  our  fellow  men  is  what 
we  learn  from  their  conduct  and  that  is  why 
'there  can  be  no  other  psychology  of  society 
than  the  behavioristic" 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  main 
parts:   historical,  analytical,  and  synthetic 

Lea   Penseurs  de  riilanv     VoL  I.     Les 

Souverains,  I'Histoire  et  la  Philosophie 
Politique.  Vol.  II.  Les  Geographes,  les 
Sciences,  Mathematiques,  et  Naturelles. 
By  Baron  Carra  de  Vauz.  Librarie  Paul 
Geuthner,  Paris,  1921.  7x4%  in.,  383, 
400     pp.        Both      volumes,      12.50     fr. 

rOrient  vu  de  TOcddent.  By  E.  Dinkp 
and  Sliman  Ben  Ibrahim.  Librarie  Paul 
Geuthner,  Paris,  1921.  7  x  4%  in.,  104  pp. 
4  fr. 

One  has  to  be  reminded  occasionally  that 
the  Arabs  of  the  late  middle  (''dark")  ages 
were  the  transmitters  and .  mediators  of 
classical  learning.  The  French  follow  the 
British  in  the  number  of  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects — ^in  North  Africa,  Syria,  and  the  Far 
East.  It  is  natural,  then,  to  find  the  French 
interested  in  Mohammedan  literature.  De 
Vaux's  two  handy  volumes  on  The  Think- 
ers of  Islam  deal  in  nineteen  chapters  with 
the  royal  patrons  of  literature,  and  with 
Arabic,  Persian,  Mongolian,  and  Turkish 
historians,  philosophers,  geographers,  mathe- 
maticians, physicists,  astronomers,  etc  Here 
is  a  picture  of  the  contributions — original 
and  borrowed — made  to  human  welfare  by 
followers  in  faith  of  the  Arabian  prophet. 
Eminently  readable— can  a  Frenchman  write 
a  dull  bookf — these  volumes  lack  an  index, 
about  the  only  blemish  on  a  book  treating 
a  subject  little  understood  by  Christians. 
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The  little  work  hj  Dinet  and  Ben  Ibrahim 
(a  French  and  an  Arab  Mohammedan f)  ii 
designed  to  eorreet  the  Occidental  views  of 
the  Orient  and  Islam  in  particular.  These 
views,  the  authors  say,  are  errant  in  part 
because  they  construe  literally  the  picture 
language  of  the  East  and  try  to  fit  it  with- 
in logical  categories,  in  part  because  of  un- 
due stress  on  the  argument  for  silence.  The 
authors  plead  for  fair  play  from  critics  of 
the  Koran,  Mohammed,  and  Islam,  and  pro- 
test urgently  against  applying  the  critical 
canons  of  the  West  to  Eastern  literature. 

Jeans  an  Economic  Mediator.  By  Jambs 
E.  Darbt.  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company, 
New  York,  1922.    256  pp.  $1.50. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  to 
find  so  much  of  present-day  literature  turn- 
ing to  the  Master's  teaching  for  the  solution 
of  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  well-being 
of  humanity.  The  book  before  us  bears  the 
sub-title  of  ''God's  Bemedy  for  Industrial 
and  International  His"  and  twenty  chapters 
are  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  many  as- 
pects of  this  important  question. 

The  author  takes  his  stand  on  indisputable 
ground  when  he  says  only  as  Jesus  becomes 
the  mediator  and  helper  of  the  individual 
can  any  improvement  come  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  workingmen  throughout  the  world. 

The  gospel  of  social  redemption  grows  out 
of  individual  redemption  as  all  himian  rights 
grow  out  of  personal  rights.  Bight  relations 
with  Jehovah  bring  right  relations  with  one 
another,  and  weld  together  all  interests. 

The  volume  is  a  strong  plea  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  whole  person,  spiritual,  menr 
tal,  moral,  and  physical. 

Our  readers  will  get  an  example  of  the 
method  in  the  chapter  on  ''The  Making  and 
Using  of  Money,"  see  page  489. 

When  Jesus  Wrote  on  the  Ground.    By 

Edoab  DeWitt  Jones.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York,  1922.  7%x5%  in., 
234  pp.    $1.50. 

The  sub-title  describes  this  collection  as 
Studies,  Expositions  and  Meditations  in  the 
Life  of  the  Spirit,  and  as  such  they  will 
prove  helpful. 

The  presence  of  a  fine,  strong,  brotherly 
spirit,  intent  in  bringing  the  life  of  God 
into  the  lives  of  men,  is  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  volume. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Morrison  of  The  Chriaiian 
Century  writes  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Jones. 

There  are  seventeen  chapters  altogether. 


The  final  chapter  we  give  in  another  depart- 
ment of  this  number. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING 
VIEWS 

Facing  the  Facts  on  Christian  Unity 

Editor  of  Thb  HoiOLBno  Bevdew: 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Beyiew  there 
is  an  article  in  the  ''Preachers  Exchanging 
Views''  under  the  caption  ''Facing  the  Facta 
on  CSiristian  Unity."  This  may  be  an 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to 
point  out  the  way  to  a  desired  end,  but  aa 
it  does  not  suggest  the  real  point  of  diffi- 
culty it  could  not  indicate  a  plan  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  end,  Christian 
unity.  What  the  writer  says  about  taking 
the  Bible  only  and  abolishing  "human 
creeds,"  is  in  fact  the  same  speech  that 
Alexander  Campbell  started  out  with  over 
a  century  ago,  and  has  long  since  been  worn 
threadbare,  but  has  never  yet  effected  a 
union  anywhere,  tho  while  launching  a  de- 
nomination out  upon  the  mission  to  bring 
about  union,  it  has  itself  become  divided 
into  three  factions  and  each  one  still  advo- 
eating  unity  on  the  same  basis.  The  ultra 
immersionist  insists  that  unless  I  am  im- 
mersed as  he  was  I  can  not  be  recognised 
as  a  church-member.  Unless  I  will  suffer 
the  imposition  of  his  creed  on  me  I  can  not 
be  a  recognized  member  of  a  real  church. 
I  ask  why  is  thatf  Then  I  am  told  that 
that  is  the  only  scriptural  mode  of  baptism 
and  I  must  ascribe  to  it.  Of  course  that  is 
only  according  to  his  view  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  I  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  studying 
the  Bible  myself;  in  fact,  that  is  just  what 
I  have  done.  Now  if  it  be  demanded  of 
me  that  I  must  be  immersed  or  I  can  not 
be  a  member  of  a  church,  then  I  conscien- 
tiously could  not  be  a  member  of  any  church 
making  such  demand,  as  I  am  not  an  im- 
mersionist,  and  having  thoroughly  examined 
every  passage  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the 
subject,  I  am  fully  persuaded  in  my  own 
mind.  Yet  I  do  not  insist  that  others  must 
accept  my  view  on  the  subject.  Being  satis- 
fied myself  I  want  every  Christian  to  enjoy 
personal  satisfaction,  tho  his  view  may  not 
just  correspond  to  mine,  I  give  him  the 
privilege  I  myself  enjoy. 

F.  P.  DxBoLT. 

Dexter,  Mo. 
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No  Matter  Where  You  Live  the  N.  R.  P.  Co-operative  Parish  Paper  Service 

Will  Solve  Your  ''Empty  Pew''  Problem. 


PRACTICALLY  every  church  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  mint  face  the  empty  pew 
problem   tome  time  during  its   existence. 
Every   day  we  receive    letters  from  pastors- 
some  right  at  our  door,  others  from  many  miles 
away— asking  if  we  can  be  of  help  to  them. 

Distance  No  Obstacle 

Prom  Maine  to  California,  from  Texas  to 
Northern  Canada,  come  these  inquiries,  all 
telling  the  discouraging  story  of  small  congrega- 
tions, indifferent  workers,  lack  of  co-operation, 
emptf  pews.  These  pastors  realize  the  need  of 
something  that  will  keep  the  community  in- 
formed of  the  Church's  doings  and  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  business  men. 

In  many  instances  we  can  refer  these  pastors 
to  nearby  churches  where  the  Parish  Paper 
Idea  is  used  successfully.  Regardless  of  how 
far  away  a  church  may  be  from  us  we  can  serve 
them  quickly  and  effectively.  Distance  is  no 
obstacle  to  using  the  Parish  Paper  Idea.  Take 
advantage  of  it. 

The  Parish  Paper  Idea 

If  you  are  preaching  to  empty  pews  it  is 
your  own  fault.  The  best  methods  of  church 
publicity,  the  proper  use  of  printers'  ink,  will 
work  wonders  in  your  church.  The  big  problem 
is  to  make  people  think'  about  your  church — 
thinking,  talking,  planning,  contributing  I  With 

thtf»  Parish  Paner  voii  can  tallr  ^fh   th^m.    tell 


them  what  you  are  doing  and  planning  to  do ; 
you  can  place  your  message  in  every  home  in 
the  community. 

Extend  Your  Influence 

Why  struggle  along  through  your  pastorate, 
giving  the  best  that  is  in  you  and  yet  laboring 
under  heavy  handicaps?  What  the  Parish 
Paper 'has  done  for  others  it  will  do  for  you: 
advertise  your  church,  increase  the  attendance 
and  collections,  conserve  your  time  and  in- 
crease your  own  prestige,  and  build  a  unity 
among  vour  church  workers  and  business  men 
that  will  surprise  you.  You  can  be  a  successful 
pastor  with  a  parish  paper. 

You  can  publish  a  parish  paper  without  cost- 
ing you  one  penny.  We  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  how,  free  of  charge.  Simply  use  the 
coupon.  You  really  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
your  church  to  investigate. 
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LORD,     TEACH     US     TO     PRAY     Rev.    Prineipai    Alexander   Whyte,    D.D. 


NEW       EDITION 


12  mo. 


NET,       S2.00 


••ThwB  b  M>methiii<  in  this  book  that  defiet  all  analytia,  a  sweep  of  vWon,  a  tfrandeor  of  conception  that  fills 
the  heart  with  wonder  and  awe.    It  reveals  the  secret  of  great  preaching.*'— CAri5/«0»  Century, 
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a  KsrchlnK.   powerful.  inQ>irlns  book." — The  British  Weekly. 

12mo.    Net.    iTzS 

REAL   RELIGION 

Oipoy  Smith 

The  sermons  that  swayed  cities  and  oonrwted  scores  of 
thousands  in  his   last  treat  American  campalsn. 

12mo.    Net.    $1.35 

THE  LORD  OF  THOUGHT 

LHy  Dougali  and  Rov.  O.  W.  Emmot,  M  JL,  B.D. 

A  unique  study  of  Jesus'  Impact  on  the  human  race 
ts  rarealint  Him  to  be  correct  In  His  conception  of  the 
ottteome  <tf  His  revelation.  8vow   Net.   $2.50 

THE  MEANING  OF  LIFE 

Rov.  A.  Edwin  Kelgwln,  D.D. 

The  riddle  <tf  Ufa  is  boldly  faced  In  this  fine  study.  Much 
Ucht  b  thrown  on  the  place  of  such  factors  as  ambition, 
adversity,   and   death.  12mo.    Net,   $1.50 

THE  REALITY  OF  JESUS 

J.  H.  Ohamboro .  Maoauiay,  MJL 

WHtten  with  a  faith  that  Is  overmastering  and  a  brilliancy 
that  sweeps  the  reader  along  In  wondering  enjoyment. 

12ma  Net.  $1.75 

AN   EVANGELISTIC  CYCLOPEDIA 

Rov.  Q.  B.  F.  Haliooi^  D.D. 
Editor  of  tlie  Espoaitor 

A  rich  ftcoehouse  of  evangelism.  Hundreds  of  revival  texts 
and  theoiea,  evangelistio  outlines,   sketches,  and  methods. 

8va   Net.    $3.00 

THE  GLORY  OF  HIS  ROBE.    A  New  Series 
of  Nledltations 

Edward  Jolin  StolM,  IMIJL,  S.T.D. 

With  a  line  personal  toudi  and  homdlness  these  medita- 
tions empbaaiae  the  great  spiritual  verlUes  that  help  us 
ovv  life's  stony  places.  12mo.    Net.    $1.50 
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TOWN   AND  COUNTRY 

M.  W.  Brabham 
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lems emmeeted  with  the  small  Sunday  SchooL  Definite  and 
effective  help  for  workers.         Illustrated.     12mo.    Net.    $1.25 
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Second  Series  ^ 
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Very  helpful  to  preachers  The  First  Series  required  several 
"dltlons.  i2mo.  Net,  $1.50 

INDIA    INKLINGS 

IMaroarot  T.  Applooarth 

Author  ol  "Miaaionairj  Storiea  for  Littie  FoDu' 

Delightful  stories  for  boys  and  girls  of  what  happened  to 
a  Blot  In  India.     Inimitable  Illustrations  by  the  author 

Illustrated.     12mo.   Net.   $1.50 

LAMPLIGHTERS  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

Margarot  T.  Applogarth 

Fascinating  and  InstrucUve  tales  of  the  "Lamplighters" 
who  translated  the  Bible  Into  the  languages  of  mlssioli  flelda 

Illustrated.     I2mo.   Net.   $1.25 

AFRICAN   ADVENTURERS 

^^^^■^■■■■■^■■^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^■.•^^^.^^^■^^ 

Joan  Konyon  Maekonzio 

Author  of  *'Bl«ck  Sheep'* 

In  these  remarkably  vivid  stories  the  children  of  Africa 
make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  our  American  boys 
•»*  «^^  12mo.    Net.    $1.25 

DRAMATIZED  MISSIONARY  STORIES 

Mary  M.  Ruasoll 

Author  of  "Dramatized  Bible  Storiea" 

Dramatized  Incidents  In  the  lives  of  well-known  mlsslou- 
aries,  for  Sunday  Schools  and  Young  People's  Socleaes. 
Little  equipment  required.  l2mo.  Net,  $1.00 

MISSIONARY   HEROES  OF  AFRICA 

Rov.  J.  H.  Morriaon,  iMJL 

Author  of  "Streamaa  in  the  Deaert" 

The  author's  wide  travels  In  Africa  give  new  material 
and  a  first  hand  flavor  to  these  life  stories  of  nine  great 
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12mo.   Net.   $1.50 

THE  SWORD  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

Joooph  Fort  Nowton,  UtLD.,  D.D. 

Author  of  'The  Eteranl  Christ."  etc. 

Sermons  delivered  In  the  famous  City  Temple,  London. 
With  far-seeing  vision  this  notable  preacher  sees  victory 
for   the  great  spiritual  forces   at   work    among   the   nations. 

New  Edition.    I2mo.    Net.    $1.50 
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A  Sermon  By  Mall 

At  the  Marble  Collegiate  Chorcli,  Fifth  Are- 
nne  and  Twenty  ninth  Street,  Hew  York  City, 
printed  copies  of  the  Dr.  David  Junes  Bnr- 
roll's  BenuonB  are  gratnitonBlf  dietribated  at 
the  Sunday  evening  service  from  October  to 
Jnne.  (About  SO  laenea. )  A  mailing  list  has 
been  established  to  which  names  may  be 
added  at  any  time  by  the  payment  of  One 
Dollar  per  annnm  to  partially  defray  winning 
expenses.    Send  to 
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Revival 
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Win  20.000  Souls 
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binding.  $1.00  net.  Postage  most 
be  added.    Will  also  send  Parcel 

Poet  C.  O.  D.    Get  them  and  ise  them. 
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GItIiis  1  complete    Kblleal    edncatlon.    InTmliul 
lo  Uw  mlnlMT  for  tcactan  tnlnlng  and  congreBmlioi 

Nl&e  nluftbla  np-lo^U  tot  booka  on  Bible  StodT. 
Three  Practical  Coanea.    ■Theae  booka  aro  notAble  '— 
•oond  mMbodi  of  leacblog.  almplteltT.  iplrltul  wan 
and  for  nnavarrlne  lorallr  to  tbe  Bible  u  Ood'i  li 
llble  Word." 

ao  Pb«.  CMalB«M  Frma 
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n  -  to  •  Jot*  Ayrnn*.  in  owoeiotton 
MtA    tA.    oU    tfarf    or.   c/«.r..    ft 

HYMNS    FOR    TODAY 

A  combinalion  hrmnal  for  Church  «od  Sundiy 
Scbool,  edited  by  J.  H.  Fillmoni  and  other 
ciptm  in  bymiiol«)gy.  Il  ii  •  IwiidMMDe  book 
of350p«ge»,  complete  id  lubjecU,  readingi.  and 
Kitit  of  lervicei.  Send  for  a  returnable  laniple 
COOT  with  further  detailed  guidance  a*  to  iti 
ncrili.  Price,  $75.  per  100.  Full  orcheitradoo 
mif  be  h«d. 

FILLMORE   MUSIC  HOUSE 

tU  ELM  ST.  awaWJATl.  OHIO 


Marriage  Certificates 

Have  been  on  the  market  for  nearly  SO  years, 
udweoffer  "from  the  cheapest  Uiat's  good 
to  the  beet  that's  sold." 

Oomepondence  solicited  or  yon  can  order 
direct  from  this  adv.  An  aaoort«d  dozen  sent 
prepaid  on  6  days'  approval  if  yon  wish.  In 
ordering,   say   vheUier   Books   or    Framing 


dedgns  plf 


THE  HOLT   CONCERN,  Warren,  Ohio 


WILSON 

RoDbf  and  Sectionf  old  Partitiinu 


TBB  J.  G.  WILSOH  COtP^  II  E«l  M*  S<™«. ""  ^"k 
OffiiH  in  (tia  Piiad{i4l  Gtia 


WANTED-PREACHERS 

Yonr  requLremenU  tor  betler  prB»ehlog  Biid  Mnnoiu  m 
c«refunT(iilllll*d  In  lheeea»era(ni.-Ho«  lo  SjeOod;  M«k- 
Id.  BooUu;  Llto  i  Daliny;  Th«  Truth  T.llet;  The  NwtajWd 
VfceTard:  Monev-EarnliiK  DevicoB  In  lh»  Chore'- ■  "~^  •'"> 
Huk  In  Psrtnershlp;  The  Life  Mor»  Abundant. 
Id  loMniKrlpi  form  on  »hlle  taper,  SMill,  «11  (o. 
Addnu  LITERARY  PRESS,  BruO,  In 


Is  the  Christmas  Story  True? 

Was  Jesus  Bom  off  the  Virgin? 

**lVTO,"  THEY  SAYj  the  virgin  birth  {■  "■  biological  miracle  that  our  modem  minds  can- 
IN  not  uie."  BUT  *'  not  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  aclencv,  but  Ignorance  of  tb« 
facta  of  acience  causes  disbelief  of  the  virgin  birth,"  layi  the  author  of 

Science:  Aid  to  Faith 

By  AUQU9TA  OASKKLL 

A  coadae  aud  fBtdnatlnfl  atudr  In  scianc*  whlcfa  iDContronrtlblr  dnmna 
Tbtfm  Mitli  ar*  in  anttra  hamion}'. 


J.  B.  RamMUiu'dcr,  D.D.,  LL..D..  Notad  Author  and 
piutorSt.  Jamaa'LuiharuCliurch.Ncir  York Cliy,  wyii 
•■The  brilliant  fthor  of  'S^itacc:  Aid  lo  Piiib'cornrctly  miia- 


■ha  work,  Tfati  inlhat  hii  dt 
oi  work  In  dsmonitrmlbl  ii 
•dcBtiiu.  tbcDiKlvci.  that  tl 


leaerii  ol  ade' 
rebynemeani 


ce.  ud  (he  virtin  birth  of  the  New 
Irreconcilabla.  Thii  idantificlUte- 
liul  rime,  and  thoald  be  read  by  all 


Bt«d'  clerflrman  oaad 
TO  FAlTH"7or  hla  Glii 

bill  lo  thii  coupon  ud  mall.' 


"SCIENCE  :     AID 


Church,  N«wYofkriiy,aaya:    '1  hive  read  wlthprofouiid   ^        The  Contribution  of  Biology, 
XSSr.'Gi!X''l'^,:'a"cuT",'^^^^^  I        G»«kell.     Iendo«$Unfull 


In  heirtilr  commendini 


CONSTRUCTIVE   PRESS 

Roem  428,  BOO  FMth  Avanua,   New  Yerfc  Ctty 
Aid  to  Faith— 1. 
The  Contribution  of  Biology,"  by  Augutta 
~ " payment. 

Name  _  _ 


DlladdrMintTpUlBU. 
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®l)e  llomiletic  Eebieh 

LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  COMING  YEA^ 

1923— PARTIAL  PROSPECTUS— 19^ 

Health  and  lon£  life  are  occasionally  the  lot  of  magazines  as  well  as  men.  Aill 
forty  years  of  service  to  the  preachers  of  the  world  The  Homiletic  Review  retains  \ 
vigor,  initiative,  and  resourcefulness.    It  still  enjoys  a  good  measure  of  prosperity,  ao 

we  trust  also  of  influence  and  helpfulness. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
unwise  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
lay  out  a  full  program.  We  find  it  much 
more  advantageous  to  our  readers  to  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  respond  to  any 


Ad  Interoational 
magazine  of  reli|ion, 
theology,  and  phiToto- 
phy. 

Every  phase  of  the  min* 
i8ter*8  work  discuiaed. 


The  coatribotors  ui 
the  Review  are  ■pecial< 
iats  in  Religion,  Evaih 

felUm.Theolo^,  Sociology, 
'tydioloiy.  Archeololy, 
ComparatiTe  Reli^oa.  Mi» 
•ions,  And  Philosophy. 


emergencies  that  may  arise  during  the  year  to  any  conditions  that  call  for  consider! 
tion.  These  are  usually  matters  not  only  of  current  interest  but  often  of  importanc 
to  the  preacher. 

SOME  MATERIAL  OF  PRIME  IMPORTANCE  FOR  TH 

PREACHER'S  PULPIT  PREPARATION 

The  Use  of  Art  in  Relii 
ious  Education 

Psycho-Analjrsis  of  Congre 
gations 

Motion  Pictures  in  th 
Church 

Rosaries  of  the  Great  R< 
ligions 


Man's  Place  in  Nature  — 
Scientific  and  Religious 
Interpretations 

The  Health  of  the  Whole 
Man — A  Plea  for  an  Old- 
Fashioned  Sunday 

The  Preacher  and  the  Old 
Testament 


Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere 
The  Rose  of  the  Plain 

American  Religious  and 
Educational  Interests  in 
the  Near  East 

An  estimate  and  review  of 
a  recent  work  entitled  "A 
History  of  the  Church  " 


Bible  Study 

These  studies  follow  the  lesson 
topics  and  passages  of  the  International 
Sunday- School  series.  Preachers  will 
find  them  practical,  homiletical,  and 
exegetical. 

January  to  March — ^Jetut  the  World's  Savior:  Studies 
in  Luke 

April  to   June  —  Great   Men  and  Women  of  the 
Bible.     I.  The  Old  Testament 

July  to  September^Great  Men  and  Women  of  the 
Bible.     II.  The  New  Testament 

October  to  December — The  Missionary  Message  of 
the  Bible 

Also  Other  expository  and  exegetical 
contributions. 


Social  Christianity 

The  material  in  this  department  is  diacosted  froi 
the  Christian  standpoint.  A  different  subject  is  treatc 
each  month.  This  material  keeps  the  preacher  ii 
formed  on  social  movements  of  our  time.  Amoc 
the  topics  to  be  discussed  in  the  early  part  of  tl 
year  are  the  following: 

The  Churches  and  Radio.  The  Ethical  Aspects  ( 
Work.  A  study  of  racial  groups  in  Ajneria 
Mohammedanism  and  Christianity. 

Hinto  on  Church  Design 

1.  The  Importance  of  Good  Design;  2.  Whi 
Constitutes  Good  Design;  3.  What  Constitutes  Bi 
Design;  4.  The  Difference  Between  Decoration  sa 
"Gingerbread";  5.  Architecture  in  its  Reladoo  i 
Nature;  6.  Construction  in  its  Relation  to  Desigs 
7.  Materials  in  Their  Relation  to  Design;  8.  Genen 
Principles  of  Design  in  their  Relation  to  Chnrd 
Architecture. 


I 
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] 
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PRAYER-MEETING  TOPICS  FOR  1923 


I 


How  to  Get  Your  Heart's  Detiret 
What  Is  a  Sell  ? 
The  Self  and  the  Body 
I    The  Thought  Life  of  the  Sell 

^ehnary^The  Church's  Efibrt  lor  a  Warless  World 
Nsmes  One  Can  Respect — Lincoln,  Washington 
Cyrus  Hamlin  of  Turkey  (Missions) 

ftfffA— Lessons  from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah 
Jeremiah's  Inner  Struggle 
Jeremiah's  Loneliness 
Jeremiah's  Message 
Tragedy  and  Triumph 

l^nV— The   Practical   Power  of  the  Rctorrection 
(Easier) 
Roots  and  Fruits 
What  I  Owe  to  a  Good  Book 
Rational  Religion 
The  Sacredness  of  Persons 

Iffy— The  Kindly  Treatment  ol  Others*  Imperfec* 
tions 
Ideal  Womanhood  (Mather's  Day) 
Robert  Laws  ol  Alrica  (Missions) 
Life  Through  Death  (Memorial  Day) 

btf— The  Worth  ol  Concentration  (Baccalaureate) 
The  Voice  of  the  Child  (Children's  Day) 
Motives  and  Methods 
Order  as  an  Element  in  Lile 


J«/y— The  Blessing  of  Liberty 

The  Vacation  that  is  Worth  While 
Jesus  in  the  Great  Open  Spaces 
A  Mountain  ol  Temptation 
Timothy  Richard  of  China  (Missions) 

Amgttst—Some  Gates  of  the  Bible 
The  Unrecognized 
The  Wells  of  Human  Lile 
A  Requirement  ol  Man's  Nature 

September — Christ's   Contribution  to  Economics 
(Labor  Day) 
The  Turning  Point  in  a  Lile  of  Struggle 
Religion  in  the  Market 
The  Law  ol  Habit 
The  Control  ol  Habit 

October — A  Study  in  Hope 
The  Hope  That  Doubts 
The  Hope  That  Sees  From  Alar 
The  Hope  That  Arrives 
The  Hope  That  Conquers  Death 

November -God* •  Civic  Ministers  (Election  Day) 
The  Christian  View  of  Providence 
Seeing  as  God  Sees 
The  £icrifices  ol  Thanksgiving 

/)eceiif^^r— Alexander  DuflF  ol  India  (Missions) 
Finding  God  in  Our  Sense  of  Duty 
Three  Stages  ol  Growth 

The  Song  ol  the  Angels  at  Bethlehem  (C*r»/Mai) 
Do  It  Now  (New  Year's  Day) 


iome  of  the  Regular  Features  of  the  Review 


bticles  of  high  cultural  value  dealing 
with  subiecU  that  lie  close  to  the 
preacher  s  pulpit  preparation  and 
successlul  pastoral  work. 

Uviews  and  Notices  of  the  latest  ar- 
cheological  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries. 

Ipecial    Interviews    with    well-known 
Thinkers,  and  Workers. 


Helplul  Outlines  and  Illustrations  for 
Sermons  and  Addresses. 

Book  Reviews  that  will  keep  you 
informed  on  the  literature  you 
need  to  know. 

Selected  Sermons  Irom  the  Leading 
Preachers  in  America  and  Europe. 

Preachers       Every  Number  Contains  a  Brief  Talk  on  Material 

tor  the  Children's  Service. 
Briel  Practical  Articles  on  Church  Methods. 


The  Hoauletk  Review 

Voliun«  LXXXIV 

Subscription  Price 

$3,00  par  Year 


OUR  READERS'  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 

1  smredate  the  Review  and  am  dcKghtfd  with  its  point 


i 

"1  have  read  the  Review  (with  some  interruptions)  most 
^  the  time  since  about  1890  and  can  sav  consdentiouily  and 
ntboot  flattery  that  1  find  it  more  helpnil  now  than  even  in 
be  fint  years  of  my  ministiy.  Your  July  (1922)  number  is, 
liuok,  the  best  you  ever  turned  out* 

"1  am  returning  to  The  Homiletic  Review  after  many 
vart  and  am  fincfing  it  abieatt  of  thb  age." 
"  May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  ezpresnng  my  appre- 

kioQ  of  the  Review,  which  I  tod  increasingly  helpful  and 

« .»     t* 

Dqxnag. 


'it  is  all  good,  just  what  we  need.  Thank  you,  sin,  a 
thousand  times." 

*i  thaak  vou  for  the  tnith  and  stimulus  you  set  into  the 
magazine.  May  vou  continue  to  be  fruitful  and  happy  in 
every  good  woHL* 

"I  am  a  reader  of  the  Review  for  many  years,  and  I 
alwavs  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  eveiy  number,  for  as  a 
rule  It  is  a  feast  of  good  things." 

"While  I  was  in  active  work,  I  was  a  continual  reader 
of  your  great  m^gs^«yfT  Now  1  speak  a  good  word  for  it  to 
every  young  man  that  is  beginning  to  preach." 


FUNK  a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PobHshen,  354-360  Foartk  Artmt,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

LONDON  OFFICE:    134  Salubiury  Square 


PrepiEiring  Yourself 
For  The  Lesson 

YOU  have  help  enou^,  we'll  tay,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  letton.  Have  you  help 
enough  in  preparind  yourself? 

Snowden  helps  to  prepare  you,  get  you  ready 
and  fit  to  teach  the  lesson  that  you  have  prepared. 

Snowden's  Sunday  Sdiool  LcMons 

Improved  InternatioHal  Series  1923 

$1.26 

"As  a  Sunday  School  teacher  I  have  found  more 
real  helpfulness  in  Snowden's  Lessons  for  the  past 
year  than  in  any  of  the  more  comprehensive  commen> 
taries.    Spiritual  insight  is  what  tkt  teacher  needs  in 

getting   hold   of    the    lesson   and    treatment    like    this 
elps  to  cultivate  it/' — Edward  Frantz,  Editor,  Gospel 
Messenger,  (Church  of  the  United  Brethren). 

The  Worid's  Great  Rdigious  Poetry 

Compiled  by  Caroline  M,  Hill 

Religion  "finds"  ^eat  numbers  of  people  best  when 
it  comes  to  them  in  the  form  of  poetry.  They  will 
like  to  own  a  copy  of  this  splendid  collection  and  keep 
it  handy  for  daily  use.    Over  700  pages.  $3.50 

b  There  a  God? 

By  IlioH  T.  Jones 

A.  series  of  sermons  on  Theism  that  follows  the 
plain  man's  way  of  looking  at  these  great  questions 
and  gives  him  a  hand  at  the  points  where  his  mind 
is  apt  to  stumble.  $1.26 

What  b  There  in  Rdigkm? 

By  Henry  Sloane  Coffin 
$1.26 

The  Country  Faith 

By  Frederick  F,  Shannon 
$1.00 

T%oo  excellent  new  volumes  of  sermon  addresses. 

The  Art  of  Preaching 

By  Dean  Charles  R,  Brown 

Yale  Divinity   School 

Author  of  'The  Religion  of  a  Layman/'  etc 

Filled  with  suggestions  of  practical  help  to  active 
ministers  in  their  weekly  dealing  with  the  new  forms 
that  the  preaching  problem  takes  under  the  tense  and 
troubled  condition  of  our  time.  $1.76 


FOUR  FINE  STUDY  AND  DISCUS- 
SION  GROUP  TEXT 


Abbott,    Lyman:    WHAT    CHRISTIANITY 

MEANS  TO  ME   76  cents 

Babson,    Roger:    RELIGION    AND    BUSI- 
NESS     76  cents 

Jones,  Rufus:  THE  INNER  LIFE 76  cents 

King,  Henry  C:  THE  LAWS  OF  FRIEND- 
SHIP     76  cents 

OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS 

BROWN :  The  Church  in  America $3U>0 

GALER:  Old  Testament  Law  for  Bible  Students  1.26 
SNOWDEN:   Is  the  World  Growing  Better?...  IJOO 

MERRILL:  The  Freedom  of  the  Preacher 1.26 

BECKWITH:  The  Idea  of  God 2.60 

BULL:   Preaching  and   Sermon   Construction...  2.60 

The    Macmillan   Company 

64-66  Fifth  Avenua  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  SPECIALTIES  FOt 
THE  CHRISTMAS   PROGRAM 

Tlie  Llolrt  oi  M< 


A  cmmJIp  scrTlce  for  Chrlstroaa. 
tapers  Uie  CUrlstmM  acton 


fie  gloi 
funii 


Jnstooi.  By 
to  and  fro. 


MMMtlea.  shepberds  and  aogela.  let  tbelr  UOta 
ifie  glorr  of  Him  who  Is  'Tl     ' 
No  memorlxlng 


Is  'niw  lAAt  of  Ifca.** 


Wm 


A  BlbUcal  drama  coocemlng  that  which  a 
BflChlehem.  Thousands  of  Saudaj  sgIiooIb  aotf 
siM'leUea  will  welcome  this  new  play  tir  the 
Birth  of  Christ."  PmrntptSZ  99 

Quick  Work  lor  Ohrtof — 

A  book  of  roiicellaneout  holiday  entcatalmiMnli  fbr  aO  d^ 
partmcDta  of  the  Sunday  school.    Pantomlm«a.  M<Bnlniiii  i 
action  songa.  tableaux,  etc.    Especially  arramnd  Iv  nrncs^ 
ta«onwIth«tUenshearsal.    Timely  aileffS^'^ 


Uadcrtko 


copy. 


Different,  sparkling.  orlglnaL  Action  aonga.  paatomliiMM 
EUIR^  pieces,  monolpguea.  class  exerctoea.  tabkau^i^^ 
brilliant  sympodom  of  helps  for  Holy  NlHt-^^^^ 

PMt»al4,  S9  emntm  per  c«»y. 
Hie  llotar  Storr  !»  PMito«aic 

A  striking  Christmas  entertainment,  portraytng  the  WbUol 
account  of  the  NaUrlty  in  a  new  and  vivid  wayT  LsM  yew  it 
took  the  Sunday  school  worid  by  storm.    No  memoriatar 
_  „  _        _  .  Postpaid,  IM  c«Bta  pet  empf, 

HoMdMT  Help  ^^ 

New  Ideas  for  Chrtftmaa.  Last  year  we  could  not  supply  tbe 
demand.  Action  songs,  primarr  plecea,  pantoadnwa.  mcM 
readings  that  are  different  Make  your  Chrlsunas  proenai 
the  talk  of  the  town.      P«at»«ld«  39  ceou  per  eepu 

Tke  Birtkoi  Cfcrit 


The  Christmas  story  dnunatlxed.  Nothing  else  like  U  ti 
print.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Thia  la  the  fifth  edlti«£ 
The  thrill  of  Holy  Night  Is  in  every  Une.  Trj  It  this  jw 
instead  of  the  time-worn  Christniaa  ezerdse. 

PMt»mi4,  39  cents  per  cepy. 


Stndeoim,e/mdk,patta0ie»9r€xH9M$0tAr,hmim 
J.  H.  KUHLIiAN.  PdUbfcsr.  221 E.  Haia  St. 


Fifty-two  unique  and 

appealing  sermonettes 
for  childrnu    Invaluable  to 

g^cHors,  toachora  and    parents. 


'Just  what  thoproadior  require.  I 
iiW^''^  racomiiMnd  It."— Jtm.  5.  farfcae 
Cadman,  DJ}.  •«  Singularly  original  aisd 
appaaUng  to  ^haimagliuition."— FalslH- 
9lri'(y  A^iM.  "On*  ia  dalightad  with  tha 
mlatyof  topica.*'— CAoreAScAoof.  ••Quit* 
dlffaratit  from  otiMr  atory  aarmoaa."  — 
Record  of  ChrUtian  Work,  **  Vary  rich 
InauggaaUyaiMaa."— MafAodbe  Recorder. 
"Thamaa  that  hava  raraly  baan  uaMl."— 
Anuhurg  Teacher.  "Quaint  and  baautlfal 
llttla  diacouraaa."— Ai^pHae  Meeeege. 


PARABLES  FOR  UTTLE  PEOPLE 

Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Ward 

12mo.  Nat,  $1.S0 
Ai  Yoar  Reiigioue  Book  Store 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY 

PubKsliersinAnMrica  for  Hoadar  &  StavahlM 
244  Madiaon  Ava.  Naw  York 


IK 'WAN 

IV'   M   ){{S 


ASK  ANY  USER 

Every  proiressWe  church  should  vae  Wia- 
ters'  DeLuxe  Bulletin  Boarda.  Diiotfed. 
effective  and  economical. 

WaatMa'  ClHVch  BuDalfaM 

Increase  attendance,  interest  and  coQec- 
tions.  Ovtr  7,000  in  mse.  Thoosaads  oi 
enthusiastic  letters  from  pastors  Scad  to- 
day for  illus.  catalog  "K"  to  H.  E.  WiaCan 
>  Spaclaky  Company       Davawpasi,  lews 


Your  church  needs  buUeliiu.  ■■>- 
nouDcenentit  Idtcn  aad  pcul  caidi, 
pcogrimi  uvl  licJiM.  Printed  id  the 
ordiiiaiy  way  diese  ihingi  ue  expen- 
•»e.  And  (hen  piudng  uka  bma 
•nd  trouble.  But  whh  Roliupcel  you 
can  get  them  out  quicUy  ud  euily. 
The  coN  u  Tcry  low. 

Easy  to  Operate 

AoTone  can  opertle  ■  Rotoipeed 
StaKiI  Duplicahic.  h  leproduco  uy- 
ihing  thit  con  be  handwihlen,  type* 
wiinen,  dnwD  or  niled.  Jutt  write  oi 
dnwon  the  Rota  ip  ted  Simdl,  attach 


■>  umplet  of  RolOfpeed  priDting  diat 
ihey  hate  wed  to  bcreaae  attendance 
■nd  donaiiou— idmulata  a!i  Eonni  of 
chinch  activity.  We'll  tmd  you  tbew 
wmpla.     Yoa  can  UK  them. 

Try  It  Free 

You  pay  only  $3.50  down  for 
Rotupeed,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in 
euy  monthly  initallinenti.  Aid  if  you 
aie  not  latuGed  you  can  leturn  the 
machine  and  your  $3.50  will  be 
ptomptly  lefunded.  Write  now  foi 
complete  information  and  uinple*,  or 
endoK  $3.30  and  we  will  (and  llw 
Rotoapeed  outfit  imtnediatdy. 


The  Rototpeed  Co.,    698  E.  Tkird  SL,  Dayton,  Ohio 


nm.iin.i.'i.i.'t.mn 


Tktte  art  Juil  a  fern  tampln  of 
RalnpteJ  work  that  vt&rr  churches 
iact  utid  milh  grtal  succit». 
We'll  gladly  tend  (he  compltte 


^iJ/kAr^^         I    /      n.lOTOSnEDCO..ME.'nif41t.,Dafl«.l 

rP',  ^A    '   /    n    PI«->wJu<inciTti.elx»klei.iaBph.<iR 


m  SIM).    PluK  ^  Ro<Dv«d  i> 


Solving  the  Spare-Time  Problem 


THERE  coofroDted  the  Rev.  Jama 
Senioc  of  LuDw.  Mo.,  die  pfoblem  oF 
spm  lime.  Of  what  material  bene- 
fit wat  ihii  tiine  lo  him  >  To  what  advantage 
could  he  put  )l>  Every  day,  for  (ix  days  of 
the  week  the  hand  of  time  tolled  oS  the  un- 
forgivbg  minutes.  He  was  awaie,  of  course, 
that  there  must  be  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

THE  thought  occurred  to  him,  "Why 
not  sdl  this  spare  lime?"  The 
with  was  father  to  the  thought. 
He  heu  found  a  profitable  outlet  for  it 
by  KpresentiDg  u*  locally.  He  obtains 
new  and  renewal  yeady  lubscfiplion  or- 
den  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

MANY  odier  clergynwn  and   church 
workers    sell    us    theii    spare    time. 
They  are  earning  two  dollars    and 
more     an     hour,     and     they     find     that 
the  work  is   both  pleasant    and    dignified. 

/(  h  Truly 

A    Mark   of  •Dblinclhn 

To  Reprexnt 

The  ^rai7  Digpst 

IF    a    productive    channel   for    your    leisure    houn    is    what    you 
seek,  let  us  send  you    the  details  of   our  spare-time  ^er.    You 
will   be   under   no    obligation,    whatever,   and,    there  is  a   poMt- 
biliiy    of    your   being    benefited    immeasurably    by    doing    so.     The 
coupon   below  will  bring   you    full   particulars.     Mail   it   TO-DAY. 


toinEuUcn.    WaiT" 


at  te  ISU.  oith  AhItm,  VL^a 

mi-i7M  OwtM  St,  ruMi^Ui,  h. 


" A  Great  Bible  TooF' 

It  IndexeB,  by  topic  and  Bible  t«xt,  tbe 
beet  one  reads  in  books,  and  files  clip- 
pingB,  almoal  aulanutkallj. 

It  U  Unique 


li  Dotblnt  bcRcr  Ihaa  WIIwib'i 


y  SchDol  Time* 
I  Eaduror  WoiU 

I  itron^T  adrttc  Ihc  cleriy  Ir>  try  it. 
""e  Cuiutiin  C 


"We  know  oi  aotUsl  better 


"To  be  coBUDeaded  w 


-The  Conlii 
needl. 


It  (Pia 


"Greatly  luperioi 


-The  Walyu  Method iit 

—St.  Andrew 'I  Croii  (EplKo'peliul 
if  ilmplldty  ud  comgleteDcu." 


WILSON  INDEX  CO. 
B»  H,  Eut  HuUun.  Ceu 

\9  preechlDl  prt>EeuioD  It  indebted  t( 
--  P.  B.  McDowell  (MiC^micSimin 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 


d  ■!»  the  Tract 


Donl  forget  to  teed  ihtt  Lusba     Object  H 
(be  trnlb  doHii  to  ttmn.    Send  lO  cents  tar  • 
Seeing  Ootpel  Tnilb   Packets.    Wl 
calledHow  to  Preieb  to  CblldreD. 

The  Hnvlng  Picture*  an  training  cbJIdran  to  ue  Ibeir 
ejw.    ThiH  E^cketa  will  do  the  Bimc. 
REV.  C.  H.  WOOLSTOH,  D.D..  1241  >uftm  St.  Kb.,  Pa. 


Want  A  Good  Duplicator? — At  Special  Sale 


At  Last!    A  Wtsry  Perfect  "Modom" 
Duplicator 

•    Print    or    Dnsliuts    Yanr    OwB 


Putnral  Latin.  Ordi 
aaytUna  wutwl  la  s»  or  mnn  ntan. 
Ahrayi  Rudy. 
Wben  jea  want  ten.  twenlr,  tatXj  or  mote  of  tbe  aame  kind  of 

letlera— or  anvlbiDg—jiuC  write  one  (roi original)  In  rcgalarw*;. 
Pal  lion  DaplkalorCopjIng  Pad.  and  aitrooECoiij  (or  negative) 
la  tranalerred  to  OapIfcMor  Pad,  remote  It  (original)  and  print 
the  dDplleaie  (fac-almlls)  copies  bjr  lajring  on  blank  abeett  of 
paper  one  at  a  time,  and  jtm  et.1  print  In  one  or  more  colon  at 
same  operation.  Tben,  wltb  damp  ipange,  eraae  negattve  from 
Duplicator!^,  and  It  la  ImmediatBljreadT  for  another  Job- tbe 
same  thing,  or  dlflercnt  orlElnala.  "li  it  Ikt  Duf»eator  Yo» 
Want."    ■■  Anything  You  Want  Whauvr  You  Want  It." 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied— Order  Now 

Sata  Time,  iSitor  and  Maruf."    "SjiecaU  Three"  Cap  SUt  (»  i  II  Inchea)  Omtpltu. 

f8.00-LESS  SPECIAL  SALE  DISCOUNT  OF  Wl  OR  9S.M  NET 

Fnr  Onleri  DIrta  f)vm  TIM  Adealtumtnl.    L'h  II  30  Banana  if  You  Are  ma  "DtUQhieit'  mu  It,  Wt  B^nA  Yitwr  Monmi. 
Booklet  iif  alt  titea  (at  reffular  prtctti  fru 

A.  H.  DURKIN,  REEVES  A  CO.,  MfrM.  339  FiMi  Aremie,  Pittdmtl^  Pa. 


CliiMiitf-l  Illustrations  of  Bible  Truths 

fowtwWH  TatkM  (o  Vamitf  i>iK«l* 

nc^Ared  powden»  bviDkH,  nmij  io  oaa 

Tern  Tallu    (irltb  dapllcsle  mi)   Sl.n  vaMy^d 

C.  A.  BCUMITT.  Sae  Sttilh  9i.,  KwllaJalg.  Ma—. 


rHE  EMANCIPATION 
OF  MISS  SUSANA 

•y  MMMlAIWr  HANNIS 

Till  Utile  Ul«  unfold*  the  moilnR  •torj  of  tb«  mMtiK  by 
.._lcb  ■  ipliuUr,  IhDsgbt  to  be  bopcleii'  la  tier  ipliuter- 
bood,  accompllibed  m  nutilmonUl  ftmblLloo. 

Illuilntod.    Pr(M,40Mnl(,n*t;  b)aall.4Be*nU 
FUNK  *  WAGPUUJ  GOHPAirr,  Pobllthirt,  KEW  YORK 


J^raper=ifWeeting 
tKopics!  for  1923 


On  Four-Page  Cards 

The  ^ze  of  This  Adverdsement 

between  the  border-lines  at 

top  and  bottom 


Space  on  TvA  Page  2x2^  ins. 

Left  Blank  for  imprint  of 

church   ordering. 


Last  Page  All  Blank  for  possible 

Church  Announcements 

and  Memoranda. 


Ptiem  P*T  Handrtd.      $1.00      Pot-pt 


FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  FoMlK  Annua,  NEW  YORK 


DEATH  OF  LTMAN  ABBOTT 

We  regret  to  t""-"'  ^  tlealfa  of  Dockit  Lywn 
AUwtt,  who  for  foiljF-ux  jan  wm  ediloc-in-dnef  of 
The  OitlltK^.  He  d^ed  ia  New  Yotk  Citr  oa  Oclobei 
22ncl  in  ibe  67A  jear  of  hi*  age. 

The  '^■''■■fi^'^  edilM  wai  bota  in  RoolMrj,  Mbh^ 
December  IB,  1835;  pailuakd  (raa  New  York  Uai- 
Terutr.  1853;  admitted  k>  ibc  New  York  Bai  la  1856: 
ocdained  Id  the  CbngregatioDal  ainiuiy  in  1060;  paiiot 
al  Terre  Haute,  lad^  1860^5;  New  Eagland  Omidi. 
New  York,  1 865-9 1  Plrnioudi  CfauTcfa.  BrooUya.  («c- 
ceedini  Henrr  Ward  Beecha),  1888-1899;  andne  of 
norc  ibaa  a  icorc  of  lelifioa*  booki. 

From  Tht  Oulloa(  of  Noronbei  fini  we  lake  die  fol- 

He  looked  forward  fei  ihii  6aj  witboDt  dreMl;  be 
even  looked  for  il  widi  Eunoulj;  for  he  diaagbl  of  tl  ai 
die  begiaaiDg  of  a  gieal  adiCBlure,  ■>  ■  time  of  falliDf 
Bilecp  and  waking  to  Gad  himielf  al  home,  as  ■  paiiagf 
aciou  ihe  Ibreibotd  to  aaother  room.  He  had  foo^  ■ 
good  fight — he  was  willing  to  tnut  bii  comrada  lo  coa- 
linue  ihe  battle.  He  had  bnkbed  hi*  coune — he  wai 
willing  to  (nnt  hi*  mescage  to  diote  who  wooU  carry  it 
on.  He  had  kept  die  failh — hkI  be  wa>  williaf  lo  mn 
lfa«>  ibe  faid)  would  itill  be  guarded. 

E«ei]t  problem  of  conduct,  whedkcr  mmtring  action 
or  aationai  policj,  he  referred  to  dwec  prmcipLea  [h- 
premely  expiemed  in  Jena]  for  lojulKia.  He  became 
and  remuned.  a*  he  *aid.  a  ttudent  of  one  Book  aad 
die  follower  of  one  Man. 

Life  he  law  aa  a  iliugiU,  and  die  end  of  &«t  etng^ 
wa*  life.  CooBicI  he  neidier  Mught  nor  aToided,  bat 
when  he  found  binuelf  in  the  mid*l  of  battle  be  foogh' 
for  the  peace  of  victor]'.  Thii  i*  die  peace  wbicb  hr 
■ought  in  hi*  own  life,  in  die  life  of  hk  own  laad,  anii 
in  die  development  of  humankind. 

Beheving  b  die  peace  of  vieloiy,  he  fouod  oalnnl 
comrade*  in  ihotc  who,  like  himelf.  were  doer*  aa  wd 
a*  preacher*  of  the  Word.  So  in  hi*  earlier  ]mn  be 
fought  *ide  by  lide  widi  Beecber:  lo  ia  hi*  lalei  Jean 
he  gave  hi*  \bM  aad  nipporl  to  RookvcIl 

He  wai  indifferent  to  paitiian  and  factional  blidL  U 
coii*i*lenc]r  meant  •tubbom  adherence  to  what  be  fomd 
lo  be  falie,  he  wai  willing  lo  be  inGoaN*leal.  He  k^il 
bit  nind  ahvaj*  open  to  new  evidence  and  waa  oaafrail 
in  die  Match  for  trulh.  He  could  ebaage  hk  "r"'"^' 
without  fear  became  he  kaew  hi*  convicBoa*  were  n- 


Hi*  power  lay  chiefly  in  lu*  life.  He  not  only  liiiaibij 
ju*lice,  mercy,  and  loyalty  to  ihe  eternal;  he  wa*  yat, 
merciful,  and  loyal  in  all  dial  he  did  aod  all  dial  bewmi 

That  power  i*  a  living  force  today.  Many  limei  befoJ 
ihi*  he  ha*  gone,  a*  now  he  ha*  gone — mto  anodiet  mow 
We  are  not  reconciled  lo  die  lom  of  die  *aiind  of  m 
voice;  we  canpot  *o  aoon  accuatom  oanelre*  to  H 
diought  diet  we  ihatl  not  *ec  bim  again;  but  we  ihalt  J 
be  deprived  of  the  power  dial  be  imparted,  for  tbi  I 
die  power  of  hi*  life,  I 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER 


"H.  L.  C./ 

net  plural  f< 
The  diction 


New  York,  N.  V.— "Kiodlj  adviw  Ihe  cor- 
n  (ivu  the  plural  of  ofi^oriiiiM  as  the  unt 
]'  is  much  nioiF  frequently  used  lo^r  than 


"C.  W,  C," 
the  upreuioD 

"Vnmu.     A.. 

Wnd,'    irequenilT 
ifnJ   YoM  Sff 


:,   N.  Y.- 


it?     In 

Erlative  . 

adj«' 


otdfc  a 


neur 


iTC  meaDins  ^he  onlr  one  of  it 
ed    for    'odd,'    'rare,'    'ununial.'- 

"J.  G.  F.,"  QeYeI«nd,  p.— "Plewe  jiye  roe  the  mem 

Synaff  It  the  junction  between  two  nerve-eelll. 

The  word  lynaf"  is  a  rarianl  form  of  i>iia;ni.  Th 
ord  lynapiii  ii  defined  aa  follows:  "1.  A  stage  in  cell 
iTiaioa  cbaracleriied  br  Ibe  ouuiug  of  the  cbromatii 
one  lide  of  the  nucleus;  fuiiou  of  the  chramatin  pn 

of  a  neTTe-cell  with  the  twd^  or  dendro: 


of  tht  del 


cell." 


"H.  M.  B.,"  Delta, 

Ihe  words  toward  and __  . 

modem  good  English?" 

The   forni  towardi  ii  the  earlier  fc 
dating  il  by  abaut  a  quarter  of  a  cenl 

phrsae  of  ~      ~ 


"Please  explain  the  use  of 


Ihe   Unit 


lineot,  the  Canadians  preferring  Inwrdj. 

■7,    E.    R.,"    New  York,    N.   Y.— "Kindlr   Intonn   me 
whether  il  is  erer  correct  t»  begin  ■  aentence  with  the 

since  Ihe  year  85S.     You  will  find  roanr  eiamplet  of  it 


Ihakespeare. 
le'i  "Hislor 


N.w  Stabd* 

X'JJ 
•AS-, 

pa^e   69;    Lrtt'^s 

Mked  with'sleeSiSS 
nition  2  of  and  on 

"B.   N.   G.,"  New  York,   N.   Y.— 
of  datum  and  should,  therefore,  take 

comments  on 

experience  oon 
nos^usagea* 

eoHeclive  no 

Lu  and 

ih  a  liiigular 

pile  IJiif  data' 

7.5- •!»•■,.'; 

■,Fii 

Data 

as  a  Blnnilar 

t™,S.'"V 

^iiiSi 

::t^ 

o?r 

public  in.  genera]  is  « 

ireless  about 

bete  Ihtngi, 

w-iT 

"ti 

a^  in 'the^'m'Mntr''". 

leciive  noun 

before  it,  dots  cai 

h>- 

mart"   (part  2,  chapti 

.JiJ'SjJl 

r; 

nil 

h«Te__lfc«  Latin  tlnral 

only  as.  art 

sHum,  arcma 

da 

Km, 

■  n 

^1t 

reless  commtr 

7Ti": 

paM  ten  ye 

ari. 

The  Perfect 
Projector 


De  Vry 


A  motion  pictnre  is  011I7  as  good  as  the  pro- 
jector that  throws  it — rock-Bteady  flickerleoa 
projectloa  comeg  with  the  use  of  a  De  Vry. 

The  De  Vry  was  the  firgt  portable  projector — 
it  Btill  leads  the  field.  It  operates  from  any 
electric  lightsocketor  froma  De  Vry  Oeaera- 
tor  where  there  are  no  electric  lights.  It  pro- 
jects standard  film— the  kind  that  is  need  In 
theatres  with  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

Just  how  hnndreds  of  chnrches  have  bought 
and  financed  movies  is  described  in  onr  hook- 
let,  "Motion  Pictnree  in  the  Chnrch."  Tear 
off  the  coupon  below  and  send  for  a  copy. 

The  De  Vry  Corporation 

K  St,  Chtca«o,  Dl. 


FREE    BOOK 


THE  DE  VRY  CORPORATION 

123fl  Mulanu  Stnal 

QeDtlemen: — Ploue  send  me  »  cO|^  of  your  book" 
let,  "Motion  Picturee  in  the  Church."  It  is  nndei^ 
stood  this  places  me  under  no  obllgAtion. 

Hwne 

Chnr^ 

Address 

City 


its  more  than  7,(XM)  illustrationB  (many  of 
these  full-page  plates  of  great  cost  in  many 
colors),  its  wonderful  variety  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  its  every-day  value  as  a 
Work  of  Reference  which  can  be  consulted 
with  profit  on  any  subject. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES,  OR  USE  THIS  COUPON 

rUmCA  WAONAT-LSCOUPANY.aiMaiiroiinti  An.,  N>w  Vort  Cllr. 


AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

The  Revirtnd  J.  E.  Price.  Mini.ler  of  the 
Waihin^toD  Height!  Mcthodiil  Epitcopal 
Cbuich,  New  York,  write*  the  followii^  leller: 

"I  boDlht  ■  copy  oCThe  KoK-Buih  o[  ■  Thouund 
of  Cbincler  Thraatb  Divioe  Rcre- 


unlina  of  Cbinci 
1  lucd  thg  dhclM 


toJIawed 


riih  I) 


D  Peter  (Ike  . 


c  dI  ChriM  in  th 


at  Itm   RiHis-Biuh. 


churcha  mod  they  wilt  p«c  it'    All  thMnihi  lo  roa" 

THE  ROSE-BUSH  OF 
A  THOUSAND  YEARS 

Bj  MABEL  WAGNALLS 

i*  ■  charmiog  and  in^irind  Uorj'  of  Joline,  a 
little  Pariiiaa  oitiit'i  model,  and  the  ctcapede 
in  a  monaiiery  that  led  to  her  regeneracioa. 
The  beautiful  climax  of  thii  atory  can  be  uied 
with  great  power  in  your  church.  Thii  ii  the 
11017  °°  which  NaiimosB  baied  her  great  tcreen 
drama  "Revelation,"  and  the  preieni  book 
ii  itluitralcd  with  eight  (ull-page  photograph* 
■bowing  Mmc.  Nazimova  •■  ahe  appeared  in 
Revtialien.  Whynolaeadforlhiibookto-day? 


FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Puh. 

llnrt*rkIS4-3MF«tbA«.         ImimimUBAmjU. 


v:m.c.a.,i 


A  NEW  REVELATION 


Le  American  SUndird  ti 


^rie(  combined  oiibfir 
leu  Studard  Uble  Ih> 
itivnihtrntttrhj  teacb 


a  of  tha  Ubie.    DOailt 
itbem.  Modern  Teaearcli 

nthe  aiKieiit  maauacri^a 


NELSON  S'^l  BIBLE 


beantr  of  lanluali 
equipped  wlthoQt  a 
IU>.  C.  CkmbeO  Means.  DJ>.,  tai 


b  Scbool  or  Charcta  la  a 


iai  dhvockr  at  flitlfm.  WiHfl'W.  Pf^.  mB,a  m»f 
I  1^  ^  tilling  miJ  tut  Mma  ^Itf. 

JOST  PTOUSHED-CampUt*  CouonkDce  to  the  American  Sttadaid  Bible 


Contatna  upwirdiof  I.sm  pwRa.  KO.OOO  rcfemeea  amnind  andar  Itjwn  baadlDga  and  authbodlDB. 
Prlnlfd  an  UilD  Hue Hhlie »[wr,  atuuilFely  bouDd  la  UarooD  CI0U1, Icltendla  fold  OB  tGebacT 

forreiJyre(enDce.Prtc«,  I    THOMAS  NELSON  A  SONS 

''*-'''''  I    AsdHrbad  PabUikva  for  Oo  Anvk-a  Rirfitin  Co«.»IM«« 

I  3SS-H  Fosrtb  Anna.  Naw  York  CItr 

book  cnHl led. 


REV^ 


FREE   BOOKLET                              |  ^.^  Slt.:-Pl«a.  a«d«.  FBEEcop,  ol., 

>■  3^«u*  boeklat  «iiilll«]  "Tka  Wandv  I  'The  WoodcflBl  Siocr."    TU*  daw  ao(  oblUiia  1 
,"  mdJUad  ai  lOe.  par  cepT.  talHiia  how  I 

cama  dowD  throotb  tha  ana.  and  cdatalB-  1     NuH,.. -^•-••• 

■  facia  of  Tital  intarHt.  wUI  ba  aanl  FREE  ' 

•t  ts  uooaa  meudeBliK  THE  MOMILETK:  |    Street  No 


CiK  Readm'  exchange  Sc  Cburcb 

Supply  Bureau 

Do  yon  wish  to  bay,  sell,  or  exchange  anything?  Yoa  can  reach 
18,000  fellow  workers  by  advertising  your  wants  in  this  department. 
The  rate  is  only  8c  per  word,  to  ministers  only.  Minimnm  charge  $  .76. 


All  makee  •light- 
ly naed  mftcbines,  pO  ap.  Free  trial.  Kx- 
prat  Prepaid.  Oaaranteed  two  years. 
Write  to-5i^.  FIIANK  PAYNE  CO., 
Roeedale  SuUon,  Kansaa  City,  Kanaaa. 

TTFCWKITER8 !  Srery  make. 
Caah  or  terma.  Oar  prioet  are  loweat  for 
the  wonderfal  machmea  we  sell.  Write 
for  free  catalog.  SAW  COMPANY, 
Chanate,  Kanaaa. 


Wo.    4    WOODSTOCK      

WRXTEB  at  aacriHoe  price,  145.00. 
A  No.  1  Conditioo.  Two  color  ribbon. 
CASH  ONLY.  REV.  OMA  WOLF, 
Channte,  Kanaaa.    Box  19SL 

FOB  SALE 

PA8TOR8I  STOP  THEM  FROM 
DAVCIHGI  'The  Truth  Aboat  Dane- 
ins''  ia  a  booklet  that  ia  the  red  hottest 
tbuiK  in  print.  No  lady  will  dance  after 
reading  it.  All  truth  and  carriea  oonric- 
tion  they  cant  deny.  'The  Troth  A  boot 
Not  Going  to  Church*'  ia  a  tract  for  reach- 
ing the  non  charcbgoer.  I'll  said  yoa  a 
bunch  of  them  and  eome  of  '"The  Troth 
Aboat  Dancing''  for  only  85c.  REV.  I. 
M.  PAGB,  Box  m,  Bmpbe,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


WE  BUT.  tell  and  exchange  second- 
hand  theological  and  religioas  boolcs. 
Thoosands  or  reoiainderB  and  book  bar- 
nins.  Send  for  caUlognea.  PRESBY- 
TERIAN BOOK  STORE,  411  North  10th 
Street,  St  Loaia,  Mo. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS;  poems 
for  funerals;  choice  illastrationa;  low 
prices.  List  on  request  JOHN  G.  VANCE, 
Union,  N.  H. 


Index  book 
literature  and  file  clippings  by  oar  almost 
automatic,  inexpenaive,  highly  com- 
mended, topical  and  textaal  aystem.  Cir- 
colars.  WILSON  CO.,  East  w«HH»n^^^ 
Coon. 

"CHRISTIAN     FRIEND,    MY 
CHRISTIAN    FRIEND.**     A    new 

sacred  song  just  publisbed.  Send  ten  cents 
for  a  copy.  DAVID  PEEBLES,  Winona 
Bridge,  Norfolk,  Va. 


CHURCH  PEWS  with  eoshions, 
seating  450.  Detaila  from  SEVENTH 
CHURCH,  8796  Cleinview  Avenue,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WITH  OUR 


P  yoo  win  socoess 


with  your  piimer.  talk,  sermon  or  lecture. 
RESEARCH  BUREAU,  Room  88,  8  Bea- 
con St,  Boston,  Mass.    Enclose  stamp. 

"THE  MOST  AMAZnrOLY  SAT- 
IBVy  Ulo.  aanple,  and  ooncioalve  sttdy 
of  this  wondrous  book  I  have  ever  read'*— 
is  what  the  editor  of  ^'The  Sanday  School 
Tlmea'*  (Philadelphia)  says  of  James  H. 
McConkey^s  latest  book  *^Tbe  latest  book 
**The  Book  of  Revelation."  Sent  absolute- 
ly free.  Address  fliLvicm^uHUHmua 

cHIR^ANY,  Dept  O,  Bessemer  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"HELP  PfTHE  KINO*S  GREAT- 
EST BUSINESS.**  Singers  and  eran- 
gelists  furnished  for  erangeustic  meetings 
anywhwe.  Write  me  for  workers.  Best 
of  references.  W.  B.  CORDER,  Brangel- 
istic  Boreau,  Saliabury,  Mo.*' 


FOR  75  CENTS  yoa  can  reach 
thousands  of  fellow  workers.  Do  you 
wish  to  sell,  buy,  or  exchange  anything? 
A  86-word  description  of  yoor  wanta 
costs  but  75  cents. 


An  \ldeal  Chrutmtu  Gift  Far  Boys 


One  father  of  three  solved  the  problem  of  in- 
tereeting  them  during  the  brief  Home  Scriptm^ 
LesBon  of  the  morning,  and  wrote  of  it  in  The 
ConqrtgaJtionalist  ana  Advance, 

"Nothing  has  really  ayailed,"*  he  said,  «« until 
Ifr.  Forbush,  with  his 

BOYS'  LIFE  OF  CHRIST, 

appeared  to  rebuild  the  crumbling  family-  altar. 
The  yery  first  reading  did  the  business.  Now, 
like  the  famous  Castona,  *the  children  cry  for  it. ' 
Now  they  plead  for  more.  Now  they  sauabble 
in  frienaly  fashion  at  the  bookcase,  for  the 
chance  to  bring  the  book  to  father.  .  .  . 

**  Forbush  can  have  anything  he  wants  in  our 
establishment"  concludes  this  Idaho  father. 
**proyided  Hooyer  and  the  goyemment  will 
let  US  giye  itl** 


The  Boys  life  of  Christ 

By  WILLIAM  BYRON  FORBUSH 

12n»,  Qoih,  BeauUfuUy  lUttstraieJ,  320  pp.,  $1,50 

A  NEW  EDITION 


FUNK  Sl  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PubUshers 

New  York:  354  .360  Fourth  Ave.     Loi.don:  134  Salisbury  Sq. 


Busy   Women   Earn   Spare 
Tune  Money 

YOU  can,  too,  by  looking  after 
the  interests  of  The  Literary 
Digest  in  your  community.  Broad- 
minded  people  recognize  that  the 
women  of  to-day,  whether  married 
or  single,  should  have  a  source  of 
extra  income  to  meet  the  cost  of 
some  of  their  needs. 

Our  plan  offers  not  only  a  clean- 
cut,  dignified  position,  but  a  per- 
manent and  profitable  work  in 
which  you  will  make  many  friends. 
No  experience  is  necessary.  A 
postal  card  mailed  to  us  to-day 
will  bring  you  full  particulars. 

BUREAU  411 

SS4F««tkATMw  llMrTwkCllF 


JSTIHN 
ITUR^ 

A  Joamal  of  RaEgion 

CHARLES  CLAYTON  M0HRI8ON 

wd  HERBBBT  L.  WILLffTT,  Edllon 

Pdibbad  WmUt  Foot  DoHui  ■  Yur 


b   lAU   H    rHdlUl   tDBl^t   tX 


>l  BfL   ftlDOl   wlUiogl 


■lUw    FniHh    J.    ll«C*Hallt     '1    nnrd   1 


ILBERI  PABEEB  riTCH 
WILLtAU  ADAUS  BBOWN 
JANE  ADAHS 

HEKRT  CBTTKCHILL  BJNO 

JOHN  BPABOO 


ntEDEBicK  P.  e 

JOBBPE  XBNEST  KeATEB 


tUCDB  B07DXN 


CLBLAND  B.   MCAFEE 


Dr.  JoAn  Dewe/s 


lisiinguiahcd  giaduatu.     Il  ha>  p 
ieat  intcUeciual  type,  oae  wbicb  i: 


Dr.  Gay  W.  Sarvis, 


Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  in  the 
University  of  NanldnK,  replies  to  Dr.  Dewey's 

criticism  in  one  of  the  most  trenchant  and  in- 
forming articles  on  Christian  educational  ideals 
in  China  that  has  ycE  appeared. 


n  Cfalna  i 


basil  of  auumplioD  and  beu-Hr-  be  faaa  uicd  ihe  weight 
at  hii  iolIueDcc  to  danufc  inslitutioni  which,  with  all 
their  irapcrfeclicns.  ire  makmi  poisibTc  the  moil  im- 
porunt   contribulica   of   America   to  Cbioi." 

Dr.  Sarvts'  reply  will  appear  in  a  forthconting 
issue  of  The  Christian  Century. 


"Chrirtianiimg  Public  Opinion" 

Bt   Samuu.  McCua   Cavut 
The    educational    function    of    Chriitianitr    is    not    accom- 

tliihed  until  tbe  public  opinion  of  the  tocial  order  has  itself 
ten  made  Christian,  so  says  Dr.  Cavert  in  two  artieles 
^jout  to  appeac  in  The  Christian  Century.  These  anicles 
illuminiie    tbe    concept    of    tbe    locial    responsibiliij    of    the 

"Studiet  in  Sin"  B/  h.  d.  c.  Uacuchun 

Using  Tolstoi,  Isben.  Broking,  Kipling.  Bernard  Shaw, 
Strindbeig.  Doiloiefiky,  and  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  *s  bis 
baekETound,  Dr.  Maclachlao  is  now  beninnini.  a  Hries  of 
anicfes  an  lueh  mbjecli  u  "Tl 
Ghoil,"  "Sin  and  Atonement."  ' 
■Tbe  Sin  of  the  Secrel  Wish."  ' 
"Second  Hand  Sinnini,"  "Sin  an 
and  Social  Consentions."  This 
terpretation  of  literature  and  a 
modem  conception  of   lio. 

'Christ  and  Modem  Uf  e' 


"    Hol^ 

Range!" 


will  mMa 
the  Christ] 


enllr  « 


ucb  Ihen 


"Tb«  Future  of  fhs  GoauBunlu  Churdi."   £t&  Ma  ate 

The  Christian  Cfntary  ii  diitinguiihed  by  iti  candid  Hicuiiit 

b1  lirittf  itiitti  in  iMi  light  of  Iht  mind  nf  Ckriit. 

Fin  ODt  0D«  of  tliaa«  enapoDS  vid   m&U  lodAT. 

Eilra  postacs  oalslde  C.  S, 


wdM    M    hVu    ind    >m    •lu'^SeSi 

0(    n    "The    RTOjnilnicUon    at    Bi^- 
Urion."     bi    niwood.    or    H     "Tlw 

Desr  Sirs;   BncloHd  p1e»g 
Pnd  |1  for  ■  iwfin  loHki' 

n*  ChilMlan  CenniiT. 

CiPtti™  Chrui."    by   ilrowji.    or  n 

H«i1n.    or   n    "The   lUnd    In    th* 
MUlna."    br   BoWnion.             Him. 

JSX.,""^  ■■""■■ "  ■ 

Jiut  a  Little  Spice 


ForffelfaL  —  Kind  Old  Lady— "I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  you  are  walking  with  one  foot 
in  the  gutter." 

Absent  Minded — "So  I  am;  mercy,  I  thought 
I  was  lame!" — Lampoon, 

Keeping  the  Sabbadi.  —  MacTavish  —  "Ye'll 
have  to  change  my  caddy.  I'll  have  no  boy  that 
desecrates  the  Sabbath  by  whistling!" — Judge, 

F^ow  Sufferers. — The  "humorist"  was  labor- 
ing away  in  an  after-dinner  speech,  in  the  midst 
of  agonizing  silence. 

Finally  one  man  near  the  further  end  of  the 
table,  who  had  been  sitting  with  his  hand  cupped 
to  his  ear,  called  "Louder!" 

And  a  man  sitting  immediately  under  the 
speaker's  gesturing  arm  yawned  and  called  out: 

"And  funnier." — Adrian   (^ich.)  Telegram. 

Pleiisible.  —  When  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
famous  divine,  was  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  a  Sunday  school  where  the 
passage  was  read  which  contains  the  story  of 
Jacob's  ladder.  "Is  there  any  little  boy  or  girl," 
said  the  bishop,  in  his  most  persuasive  tones, 
"who  wishes  to  ask  any  question  relative  to  the 
passage  which  has  just  been  read?"  As  no  re- 
sponse was  given,  the  bishop  repeated  his  ques- 
tion, in  still  more  seductive  tones,  and  after  a 
short  pause  a  small  boy  arose  and  said,  "Please, 
sir,  the  angels  must  have  had  wings;  why  did 
they  require  a  ladder?"  "A  most  natural  ques- 
tion," said  the  bishop,  considerably  puzzled  as  to 
a  suitable  reply.  "Is  there  any  other  little  boy  or 
girl  who  can  give  an  answer  to  that  very  reason- 
able question?"  On  which  a  little  girl  modestly 
suggested,  "Perhaps,  sir,  they  were  molting!" — 
The  Methodist  Recorder,  London. 

Give  It  e  Try. — "Grandpa,  can  you  help  me  with 
this  problem?" 

"I  could,  dear,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
right." 

"I  don't  suppose  it  would,  but  take  a  shot  at 
it,  anyway." — Watchman-Examiner, 

Stole  HU  Thunder. — The  minister  was  preach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Jonah.  After  about  half 
an  hour's  discourse  he  came  to  the  point  of  his 
story. 

"Now,  what  kind  o'  a  fush  do  you  suppose  it 
was  that  swallowed  Jonah?"  he  said.  "Maybe  it 
was  a  herring?  Aye,  but  it  was  no  a  herring. 
Maybe  it  was  a  salmon?  Aye,  but  it  was  no  a 
salmon.  Then  what  sort  of  a  fush  was  it?  Was 
it  a  shairk?" 

A  member  of  the  congregation,  unable  to  re- 
main silent  any  longer,  quietly  interjected,  "Maybe 
it  was  a  whale?" 


The  minister  leaned  over  the  pulpit 
"Och,  yer  blithering  idiot,"  he  shouted,  "what 
do  you  mean  by  taking  the  word  of  God  cot  o*  tht 
mooth   o'  ain  o'  his  ministers." — The  Humms: 
(Canada). 

In  Remembrance.  —  Availing  herself  of  her 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  the  clergyman's  wife  asked 
questions  which,  coming  from  anybody  else,  would 
have  been  thought  impertinent 

"I  presume  you  carry  a  memento  of  some  land 
in  that  locket  you  wear?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  parishioner.  "It  is  i 
lock  of  my  husband's  hair." 

"But  your  husband  is  still  alive,"  the  lady  ex- 
claimed. 

**Yes,  ma'am,  but  his  hair  is  gone." — The  New 
York  Times, 

Maldng  It  Peppj^ — A  woman  reader  of  Thi 
Continent  writes  that  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Bar- 
stow,  "Make  It  Snappy,"  reminds  her  of  an  inci- 
dent in  her  own  household.  "I  with  my  three 
grandchildren,  7,  11  and  13  years,  was  at  breakfast 
and  together  we  said  aloud  the  blessing  'Loid  bless 
this  food  which  now  we  take.  And  this  we  ask 
for  Jesus'  sake.'  At  its  dose,  the  youngest  said, 
'Grandmother,  why  do  you  say  it  so  solemn?  Why 
don't  you  put  some  pep  in  it  and  make  it  like  a 
college  yell?'"  \ 

Sunday  Occupation.*— A  clergyman  of  a  coun- 
try village  in  New  Jersf y  desired  his  clerk  to  give 
notice  that  there  would  ibe  no  service  in  the  after- 
noon, as  he  was  going)  to  officiate  with  another 
clergyman.    The  clerk  jut  it  this  way: 

"I  am  desired  to  giv6  notice  that  there  will  be 
no  service  this  afternoofc,  as  our  minister  is  going 
off  fishing  with  another  clergyman.** — Christian 
Advocate. 

Temper  £8timnted.-^An  elderly  Indian  cdonel 
used  to  boast  that  he  had  a  tranquil  disposition 
which  nothing  could  ruffle.  One  day  while  play- 
ing a  foursome  he  got  into  the  worst  bunker  on 
the  course  and  spent  a  terrible  ten  minutes  trying 
to  play  out.  He  tried  nearly  every  club  in  vain 
and  at  last,  glaring  like  a  demon,  he  smashed  them 
one  after  another  across  a  jagged  rock. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  cried  one  of  the  party 
above. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  snorted.  "It's— it's  better  to 
break  your  clubs  than  to — ^to  lose  your  temper." 
— Continent 

The  C«.e  Against  War.— Visitor :  "Who  is 
that  raving  maniac  waving  the  Turkish  flag?" 

Sanitarium  Attendant :  "That  is  a  very  sad  case. 
The  poor  chap  is  a  map  publisher  who  had  just 
finished  revising  the  map  of  Europe  when  this 
new  war  broke  out" — New  York  Sun, 
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